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1.  AUSTRALIA. 

BSPOBf  BY  aONSXTLQENEHAL  WALLACE,  OF  MBLBOXTRKE. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

r  a  clear  conception  of  the  present  methods,  condition,  and  proba- 
ature  of  the  sheep  and  wool  indastries  of  Victoria  it  will  be  neces- 
to  know  of  their  origin,  the  conditions  which  have  surrounded  them, 
the  aid  which  has  been  extended  them  in  their  growth  and  devel- 
jnt. 

J  the  sheep  introduced  into  this  colony  came  from  !N"ew  South  Wales 
Tasmania,  and  as  the  whole  of  Australia  and  Tasmania  were  at 
time  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  one  local  government, 
as  the  methods  which  obtained  here  in  the  beginning  were  the  re- 
;  of  previous  experiment  and  experience  in  these  colonies,  the  fol- 
ag  general  description  of  the  soil,  climate,  native  plants,  natural 
itions,  laws,  regulations,  breeds  of  sheep  introduced  and  their  sub- 
ent  breeding,  the  increase  and  improvement  oi  these  industries  up 
at  time  is  herewith  given. 

is  estimated  that  2,500,000,000  pounds  is  the  amount  of  the  world^s 
uction  of  wool,  and  if  this  is  approximately  correct  Australasia  is 
ly  marketing  more  than  one-fifth  of  that  supply.  When  sheep  are 
in  the  densely  populated  portions  of  the  world,  the  first  object  of 
)reeder  is  the  production  of  mutton,  wool  being  a  secondary  con- 
•ation;  but  such  is  not  the  case  in  Australia,  and  wool  "light,  open, 
:y,  with  length,  strength,  and  fineness  of  fiber,''  is  the  prime  object, 
it  is  probable  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  wool  used  for  clothing 
OSes  to-day  is  produced  here,  and  when  we  consider  that  the  pres- 
limeusion  of  the  production  of  Australasia  is  the  growth  of  but  a 
iry,  we  are  impressed  with  the  reality  that  the  nattu*al  conditions 
ing  here  must  have  been  very  favorable  and  special  effort  made  to 
re  such  development.  Both  have  had  their  influence,  but  the  in- 
ve  for  the  latter  has  been  the  advance  in  civilization  in  the  past 
iry,  the  call  for  more  and  finer  products  of  the  loom,  and  conse- 
t  demand  for  suitable  supplies  for  the  mill. 
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Prior  to  the  present  century  the  production  of  the  finest  wool  was 
confined  chiefly  to  Spaiii^  and  the  English  manufacture  of  woolens  was 
necessarily  carried  on  upon  a  somewhat  limited  scale.  It  was  contended 
by  the  trade  that^n^  wool  could  be  grown  only  in  Spain,  but  this  was 
decided  by  the  receipt  in  England  in  1803  of  a  small  lot  of  wool  firom 
Sydney,  in  Australia,  which  Avas  of  such  quality  as  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion beyond  dispute,  and  coming  as  it  did  at  the  critical  moment  when 
the  growing  demand  for  such  wool  seemed  to  be  beyond  the  possibility 
of  supply,  Capt.  Macarthur,  who  had  made  the  shipment,  was  encouraged 
both  by  the  trade  and  by  a  grant  of  10,000  acres  of  land  from  the  Grov- 
emment  to  continue  his  efforts  towards  increasing  the  Australian  sup- 
ply of  this  most  necessary  article  for  the  enlargement  of  England's 
woolen  industry.  From  that  day  to  this  there  have  been  no  backward 
steps,  and  untold  wealth  has  been  x)oured  into  the  x>ockets  of  the 
squatters  and  people  of  Australasia  by  means  of  this  industry. 

This  has  not  been  accomplished,  however,  without  a  brave  and  x>er- 
sistent  effort  to  overcome  the  obstacles  inherent  in  the  country,  a  pa- 
tient study  of  the  demands  of  the  market,  and  a  determination  to  make 
the  most  of  the  possibilities  of  the  sheep,  the  soil,  and  the  climate;  but 
there  can  be  no  adequate  conception  of  what  has  been  accomplished, 
nor  approximate  opinion  formed  of  the  future  of  production  here,  with- 
out some  knowledge  of  all  the  conditions  which  have  either  hindered 
or  favored  its  development. 

There  was  no  conception  in  the  minds  of  the  early  discovers  of  Aus- 
tralia of  its  being  valuable  or  even  inhabitable  by  civilized  beings. 
The  Chinese  are  supposed  to  have  visited  its  shores  a  thousand  years 
ago  for  certain  kinds  of  fish  found  in  the  waters  here,  but  no  traces  ex- 
ist of  their  visits  upon  the  land. 

The  first  recorded  visit  of  Europeans  is  that  by  the  early  Dutch 
navigators  in  1616,  who  reported  the  country  "  one  great  flat  of  sand, 
without  vegetation  or  trees,  inhabited  by  cruel  savages  of  the  lowest 
type."  In  1683  the  celebrated  buccaneer  Dampier  thus  describes  [NTew 
Holland,  as  the  Dutch  had  named  Australia,  to  which  he  made  a  voy- 
age in  that  year: 

The  land  is  a  dry  sandy  soil,  destttnte  of  water,  except  yon  make  wells,  yet  pro- 
dncing  divers  sorts  of  trees;  but  the  woods  are  not  thick,  nor  the  trees  very  big. 
There  was  pretty  long  grass  growing  under  the  trees,  but  it  was  very  thin  and  coarse. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  the  most  miserable  people  in  the  world.  Hot- 
tentots are  gentlemen  to  these. 

This  judgment  of  the  aboriginals  was  correct,  for  they  have  been 
found  to  be  the  lowest  type  of  the  human  race,  and  they  seem  in  this 
land,  which  produces  neither  fruits  nor  grains,  to  have  been  reduced  by 
a  struggle  for  bare  existence  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  brutes. 

In  1769  Capt.  James  Cook,  the  distinguished  English  navigator, 
landed  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia,  at  Botany  Bay.  Prom  his 
description,  the  British  Government  determined  to  utilize  the  continent 
for  penal  settlements,  but  these  were  established  with  great  difficulty. 
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The  landings  at  Swan  Eiver,  in  West  Anstralia,  at  Port  Phillip,  in 
Victoria,  at  Largs  Bay,  in  South  Australia,  and  at  Botany  Bay,  in 
New  South  Wales,  were  abandoned  one  after  another,  owing  to  the 
barrenness  of  the  soil  and  lack  of  fresh  water,  or  other  cause  militating 
against  settlement.  A  permanent  landing  was  finally  made  on  the 
shores  of  Port  Jackson,  where  Sydney  is  now  located,  and  it  became 
the  "mother  colony,''  from  which  settlement  has  gone  on  until  to-day 
the  whole  outer  border  of  the  continent  has  been  explored  and  Euro- 
X>eans  are  settled  upon  all  practicable  places. 

PHYSICAL  FORMATIONS. 

As  the  sattlements  were  established,  exploration  of  the  interior  was 
prosecuted,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  physical  conformation  of  the 
land  was  obtained  and  found  to  be  dissimilar  from  any  other  large  por- 
tion of  the  globe,  being  very  much  like  a  plate;  a  large  interior  basin, 
elevated  but  little  above  the  level  of  the  oeean,  interspersed  with  irreg- 
ular ridges  of  basaltic  rocks  and  ranges  of  sand  hills,  and  having  a 
general  but  slight  inclination  to  the  south.  The  outer  rim  or  elevation, 
"  dividing  range"  as  it  is  locally  called,  varying  in  height  from  3,000 
to  7,000  feet  and  situated  from  60  to  160  miles  from  the  coast,  extends 
around  the  whole  island  and  is  broken  only  in  one  place,  where  the 
drainage  and  occasional  flood  waters  of  the  interior  basin  find  an  outlet 
to  the  sea.  This  break  is  located  in  South  Australia,  on  the  central 
southern  coast. 

Mr.  Sydney  Dickinson,  writing  in  Scribner's  Magazine  for  February, 
1892,  describes  this  outer  circle  of  range  and  inner  expanse  of  plain,  as 
resembling  a  "  tropic  atoll,  a  great  ring  of  fertile  soil,  surrounded  by  the 
barrenness  of  ocean,  and  inclosing  in  its  turn  a  desolate  sea  of  rock  and 
sand.  Dwellers  upon  the  outer  and  inner  slopes  of  this  circle  look  upon 
similar  horizons.  One  is  formed  of  water,  the  other  of  land,  but  both 
are  equally  fiat  and  unbroken,  both  suggest  infinite  spaces,  and  both 
tire  the  eye  with  the  aspect  of  unrelieved  monotony." 

WATER  AND  BAINPALl! 

It  would  appear  as  though  the  rain  clouds,  after  gathering  volume 

from  the  surrounding  seas,  were  intercepted  by  this  high  outer  range 

and  discharged  their  contents  upon  its  summits  and  slopes,  leaving 

the  great  interior  a  wilderness  of  sand  and  drought. 
Sir  Thomas  Elder's  party  of  exploration  sent  to  investigate  this  gi'eat 

internal  basin,  1891-'92,  reports  having  suffered  extreme  privation  from 
want  of  water  and  grass,  being  at  one  time  thirty -four  days  without 
the  former,  and  the  camels  subsisting  upon  spinifix  and  other  plants 
which  grow  only  in  sandy  deserts. 

This  experience  is  but  a  repetition  of  that  of  all  other  efforts  to  ex- 
plore the  great  interior,  from  that  of  the  gallant  Sturt  in  1845  down  t<^ 
the  present  day.  The  streams  originating  on  the  interior  slopes  of  the 
dividing  range  are  described  as  being  lost  beneath  th<b  saoid^  ^q>W^  ^a^ 
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soon  as  they  reach  the  general  level  of  the  interior.  The  want  of  i?  ater 
has  been  the  greatest  obstacle  with  which  the  woolgrower  of  Australia 
has  had  to  contend,  and  the  conservation  of  nature's  supply,  the  hard- 
est problem  he  has  had  to  solve,  upon  the  outer  slopes  as  well  as  upon 
the  interior,  for  the  history  of  Australia  shows  recurring  periods  of 
drought  over  the  whole  continent. 

The  published  official  records  show,  taking  the  continent  as  a  whole 
compared  with  other  i)oi^ions  of  the  world,  there  is  but  a  limited 
amount  of  rainfall,  and  this  is  probably  owing  to  the  location  of  Aus- 
traJia,  in  reference  to  prevailing  winds,  especially  those  from  the  por- 
tions of  the  world  where  rainclouds  are  formed  by  evai>oration  from 
the  ocean,  and  also  that  the  supply  is  very  irregular. 

There  have  been  years  together  when  the  feed  has  been  kept  green 
the  year  round  by  frequent  but  light  showers,  yet  several  times  during 
the  history  of  the  colonies  there  have  been  a  number  of  consecutive 
years  when  there  has  been  little  or  no  rain,  and  that  which  fell  came 
during  a  limited  time,  and  its  effect  was  soon  lost.  In  some  years, 
when  the  total  for  the  year  shows  an  average  amount,  it  has  come  in 
disastrous  floods,  by  which  enormous  losses  have  been  sustained  in  the 
drowning  of  tens  of  thousands  of  sheep  upon  single  stations. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  interior.  One  explorer  reported  finding 
Cooper's  Greek,  a  torrent  40  miles  wide  and  25  feet  in  depth,  while 
others  i>erishing  from  thirst  have  sought  up  and  down  its  course  for 
mUes,  for  water  in  holes  even,  without  success.  Sturt,  in  his  first  ex- 
ploration, stood  upon  the  banks  of  a  shallow  lake,  which  extended  far 
beyond  his  vision  from  the  highest  point  he  could  reach,  and,  in  his 
second  trip,  having  with  great  labor  brought  a  boat  for  its  exploration, 
no  trace  of  the  lake  could  be  found. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Goglan,  goverimient  statistician  of  Kew  South  Wales,  gives 
the  following  estimate  of  territory  in  Australasia  having  a  given  amount 
of  rainfall  per  year,  based  on  the  officially  recorded  observations  of  the 
several  colonies  up  to  1889,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  approximately  cor- 
rect: 

Bainfall  in  AustralaMa, 
[Total  ttrea,  3,161,470  square  mfles.] 


BainfaU. 


tTndet  10  inches 
10  to  20  inches. . 
20  to  30  inches.. 
30  to  40  inches. . 
40  to  GO  inches. . 
60  to  00  inches.. 
60  to  70  inches.. 
Above  70  inches 


Anstralia. 


Sqttare  mile*. 

1, 254,  000 

807,200 

411.300 

232,  lOU 

144, 300 

40, 300 

67,700 

14,500 


TasmaniA. 


Square  miUt. 


0,440 


Keir  Zealand. 


Square  tntUi. 


8,380 

8,  ;}80 


69,  G50 
17  41U 
17, 410 


The  location  of  these  divisions  is  indicated  by  the  following  tables, 
compiled  from  rex)orts  of  meteorological  observations: 
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Bearded  rainfall  in  1890  between  the  8eacoa»t  and  dividing  range. 


Colony  and  station. 


Qneenaland: 

Beenlelgh 

WoodlandB  ... 

TownavlQe  ... 

Cooktown 

ISew  Sonth  Wales 

Camden , 

Kiandra 

Newcastle 

Sidney 

'Victoria: 

Foster 

Wands  Dale  .. 

Melbourne  — 

I>romana 

Sontb  Australia: 

Palmerston  . . 

Katherine 

Glenooe 

Bun^aree 

'West  Auatrnlia : 

Fremantle  .... 

An^eta 

Pii^arrah 

Bottnest 


Total 


Ayerage. 


Inches, 

101.63 

Ineke*. 

126.25 

100.29 

85.52 

40.37 
72.92 
76.26 
86.48 

24.46 
64.80 
46.08 
49.23 

49.55 
35.87 
24.24 
28.21 

53.23 
32. » 

26.00 
27.86 

62.41 

46.86 
44.82 
41.58 

62.87 
30.07 
34.49 
21.28 

41.07 
39.14 
46.58 
42.25 

35.85 
34.03 
40.50 
87.14 

Recorded  rainfall  in  1890  on  the  dividing  range. 


Colony  and  station. 


Qneensland : 

Moondoolnm 

Qympie 

Yengarrie 

Konnaiiton 

NeirSbnth  Wales: 

Onlgon  g 

Maitland 

Warialda 

Moree 

Yietoria: 

Bright 

Woods  Point i 

Kariel  Creek 

Hacedon 


Inches. 
98.01 
82-67 
81.06 
70.16 

46.09 
52.56 
45. 72 
41.16 

45.43 
66.08 
39.72 
34.95 


Average. 


Inches, 


24.40 
23.52 
26.68 
22.46 

42.99 
73.44 
44.60 
35.49 


In  South  Australia  the  dividing  range  is  broken  by  the  valley  of  the 
Murray  River  in  the  south  and  in  the  north  or  "Northern  territory'* 
there  are  no  stations.    West  Australia  is  not  settled  far  from  the  coast. 

Recorded  rainfall  1890  upon  ike  interior  haain. 


Colony  and  station. 

Total. 

Average^ 

Qneensland: 

Weiltown 

Inches, 

8.01 

61.75 

17.46 

79.11 

10.32 
13.51 
13.68 
13.32 

14.32 
14.61 
23.17 
18.44 

7.16 

8.54 

10.88 

6.84 

Inches. 

Blackdale 

Thantonimah ......... ...i.. 

JUncilOn .rx„-.^r,»,, .*rr.-,-.--rT,^r .r 

New  Sonth  Wales: 

Thurlee 

22  86 

Broken  Hill 

16  58 

lif enindio   r.--. »»..,.   ...,,. 

9.86 

Mount  Poole 

8.90 

Victoria: 

Planiril 

13  96 

Mildura 

14.61 

Durham  Ox 

15.06 

L.  Corrone 

16.85 

Sonth  Australia: 

Peako 

5.38 

Farina 

5.95 

Ifoonaree , 

7.03 

Alice  Springs 

11.58 
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West  Australia  has  no  inland  stations.  The  lack  of  water  has  en- 
tirely prevented  settlement. 

These  observations  show  clearly  the  difference  in  natural  supply  of 
water,  between  the  outer  and  inner  slopes  of  the  dividing  ran^e  and  the 
great  interior  basin.  But,  while  they  prove  the  me^igerness  of  supply, 
they  do  not  exhibit  the  necessity  for  or  x>ossibilities  of  conservation. 
This  amount  of  rain  might  and  sometimes  does  fall  in  frequent  and  light 
showers,  to  be  absorbed  by  the  thirsty  soil  and  furnish  no  running 
water  to  be  accumulated  for  watering  stock,  or  as  often  hapi>ens,  come 
with  a  sudden  downpour  which  if  not  stored  is  soon  lost,  entailing  suf- 
fering and  loss  before  another  supply  is  received. 

These  facts  are  illustrated  by  the  following  statistics,  taken  from  the 
same  authorities,  showing  the  total  amount  for  the  year,  the  number  of 
wet  days,  and  greatest  rainfall  in  one  day: 

Average  rainfall  in  principal  AuttraJian  iowne.* 


Name. 


Brialume,  Qneenaland 

Sydney.  New  South  Wales 

Kewcaatle,  New  South  Wales. 

Anckland,  New  Zealand 

Portland,  Victoria 

Melboame,  Victoria 

Hobart,  Tasmania 

Adelaide,  Sonth  Aostralia 


RainfidL 


Inches. 

49.37 
49.17 
46.98 
38.29 
33.63 
25. 51 
23.46 
21.09 


*  Beported  by  Prot  R.  L  J.  Ellery,  C.  M.  6.,  etc.,  Victorian  government  astronomer.  Melbounie. 

Large  rainfaJU  in  Victoria, 


Station. 


Lfflimnr 

BooToopU 

Violet  town 

Snnbozy 

Colac 

Camperdown... 

Caumeld 

Dromanji 

Little  Yaira... 
Warrandyte  ... 

Carrejnne 

Walhalla 

Bolga 

Lakes  Entrance 


I>at«w 


1,1889 

2,1889 

7,18S9 

7.1889 

23,1891 

25.1891 

12. 1891 

12,1891 

12. 1891 

12, 181)1 

2,1891 

4.1891 

3,1891 

14,1892 


There  are,  therefore,  many  wet  days  which  occur  throughout  the  year, 
freshen  the  feed  and  extend  the  period  of  its  growth,  and  there  are 
heavy  rains  when  the  squatter  may,  if  he  will,  store  sufficient  water  to 
carry  his  stock  over  a  period  of  drought.  The  expense  which  this  en- 
taUs,  and  the  many  crop  failures  there  have  been  from  drought,  have 
prevented  the  settlement  of  farmers  upon  small  holdings,  and  permitted 
the  continuation  of  the  system  of  large  holdings  which  prevails  and  is 
essential  to  the  methods  of  sheep  husbandry  pursued. 
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TEMPEBATUBE  AND  HUMIDITY. 

Two  other  characteristics  of  the  climate  of  Australasia  have  had 
much  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  wool  industry.  These  are,  first, 
the  temperature,  and,  secondly,  the  relative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 

Except  npipn  the  elevations  known  as  the  Australian  Alps,  in  the  east- 
em  parts  of  the  continent,  snow  is  almost  unknown,  and  ice  formed  by 
nature  equtjly  so.  In  the  extreme  south  of  West  Australia,  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Victoria  frosts  do  sometimes 
occur,  especially  if  the  south  wind  blows  immediately  after  a  severe 
rain,  but  seldom  or  never  is  there  enough  to  form  ice.  In  addition  to 
this  is  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  great  inland  basin  of  sand  and 
rocks,  and  the  phenomenal  north  wind  which  blows  at  irregular  periods 
from  this  interior  over  the  southern  portion  of  the  continent  ,the  effect 
of  which  is  felt  as  far  south  as  the  southern  shores  of  Tasmania,  in  lat- 
itude 430  S.  The  result  of  these  tempering  influences  is  a  milder  cli- 
mate for  Australia  than  that  of  lands  in  corresponding  latitudes  in  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

The  mean  temperature  of  Australia  ranges  from  35°  to  80^  in  July, 
the  coldest  month,  and  from  60°  to  above  95°  F.  in  December.  Divid- 
ing the  land  into  zones  of  average  summer  and  winter  temperature,  the 
following  are  the  areas  which  would  fall  to  each : 


Winter  ayerige. 

Summer  average. 

Tempera  tore. 

Area. 

Temperature. 

Area. 

OF. 
35  to  40 
40     45 
45     50 
50      55 
55     60 
dO     65 
65     70 
70     75 
75     80 

Square  milei. 
300 

39,700 

88.000 
635,300 
701, 300 
858,200 
529, 700 
284,500 

24,500 

OF. 
60  to  55 
55      60 
60      65 
65      70 
70      75 
75      80 
80      85 
85      90 
90      95 
95  and  over. 

Square  mile*. 
300 

66,300 
111,300 

74, 300 
373,600 
453.  UOO 
756,500 
588,400 
602,400 
135,400 

The  north  wind  is  spoken  of  by  the  people  ot  Australia  as  "  the  with- 
ering breath  of  a  furnace,"  but  its  effect  is  essential  to  the  pastoral 
Industry.  Usually  of  a  temperature  of  90  to  llOo,  holding  but  little 
moisture  and  continuing  for  from  twenty-four  to  seventy -two  hours,  it 
cures  the  standing  grass,  solidifying  and  retaining  its  nutritive  prop- 
erties so  that  its  feeding  qualities  are  not  lessened,  but  rather  concen- 
trated and  held  ready  for  the  squatter's  use,  obviating  the  necessity  of 
providing  hay  or  grain  for  the  winter. 

SOIL. 

Evidence  exists  upon  every  hand  that  the  continent  of  Australia  is 
an  upheaval  of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  and  for  a  long  period  afterward 
was  the  scene  of  volcanic  action.  Enormous  beds  of  lava,  scoria,  and 
pumice  exist,  and  in  many  sections  the  soil  plainly  shows  its  lavatio 
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origin.  There  are  evidences  of  great  degradation  of  the  higher  ranges. 
Their  denudation  by  floods  has  filled  the  narrow  valleys  with  a  rich 
soil  and  deep.  In  the  tropical  sections,  this  is  composed  largely  of 
decomposed  vegetable  matter,  but  over  the  southern  portion  of  Aus- 
tralia it  is  constituted  principally  of  disintegrated  minerals,  which, 
though  rich  in  elements  necessary  to  vegetable  growth,  is  compara- 
tively thin,  and  successive  crops  of  wheat  or  other  grains  appear  to 
soon  exhaust  it.  The  early  settlers  found  it  loose  and  friable,  but  the 
depasturing  of  stock  has  compacted  the  soil  and  largely  increased  its 
productiveness.  In  a  limited  area  it  is  underlaid  with  clay,  but  usually 
with  sand  or  fine  gravel;  in  the  western  half  of  the  island,  largely  by 
broken  limestone.  It  is  of  various  qualities,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  rock  which  forms  the  basis;  in  some  places  limestone  prevails  and 
occasionally  forms  a  good  soil;  in  others,  whinstone,  which  is  much 
better;  in  others,  granite,  with  fragments  of  white  quartz  strewed  upon 
the  surface.  In  these  the  soil  is  weak  and  hungry,  but  dry  and  well 
adaptedforsheep-grazing,beingcovered  with  a  sweet, but  thin  herbage; 
in  some  places  small  ironstone  not  larger  than  pease  maybe  found  scat- 
tered over  the  surface.  This,  wherever  it  occurs,  is  a  sure  sign  of  a 
poor,  hungry  soil. 

FLOBA. 

The  flora  of  Australia  was  found  to  have  a  character  of  its  own,  and 
was  very  accurately  described  in  Sir  William  Eden's  history,  published 
in  1787:  "Every  part  of  New  Holland  produces  a  variety  of  plants  to 
enrich  the  collection  of  the  botanist,  but  very  few  are  of  the  esculent 
kind."  Of  trees  the  eucalyptus  and  acacia  are  the  most  common.  Their 
coatings  of  bark  are  thick  and  numerous;  hence  they  withstand,  with- 
out loss  of  vitality,  the  forest  fires  to  which  they  are  so  often  subjected. 
They  are  all  evergreen,  many  of  them  shedding  their  bark  instead  of 
their  leaves  and  most  of  them  being  gorgeous  with  rich  blossoms  in 
the  spring.  The  foliage  is  narrow  and  scanty,  hangs  vertically,  and  is 
of  a  deep  blue-green  color,  producing  a  somber  and  monotonous  aspect, 
and  affords  but  little  shade.  The  leaves  contain  but  little  pulp  and  are 
hard  and  stiff,  with  a  glazed  surface  preventing  evaporation.  Ko  sheep 
will  eat  eucalyptus  leaves,  though  some  of  the  acacia  appear  to  be 
relished  when  young. 

The  leaves  of  the  she  oak  (Casuarina,  found  thronghont  Australia),  long,  drooping, 
hair-like,  are  greedily  eaten  by  all  kinds  of  stock.  It  is  called  the  ''stayby ''  in  times 
of  drought.  The  foliage  is  acidalous  from  a  crystallizable  substance  allied  to  bicit- 
rate  of  lime.    The  chewing  of  it  allays  thirst.    (Baron  F.  von  Mueller.) 

Numberless  varieties  of  these,  with  ti-tree  and  other  bushes  peculiar 
to  the  soil,  constitute  the  almost  impenetrable  and  interminable  Aus- 
tralian scrub,  called,  from  the  predominating  bush  or  scrub,  "Mallee" 
(eucalyptus),  "Mulga''  {acacia),  "ti-tree"  (malaluca),  etc. 

There  were  many  kinds  of  native  grasses,  but  most  of  them  grew 
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mider  x>eciiliarly  favoriog  conditions  of  location,  soil,  or  climate,  were 
not  large  in  ext<3nt,  and  under  close  pasturage  many  of  them  disap- 
peared. The  best  grasses  are  grown  on  granite,  whinstone,  trap,  or 
basaltic  soiL    None  of  the  clover  family  was  found  in  Australia. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  are  the  well-known  "  cotton  bush''  {Kochia 
viUosa  and  others)  and  the  "salt  \)TiBbP(Antriplex  viaicarium  and  others), 
of  which  Baron  F.  von  Mueller  says  :  "Almost  monopolizing  the  ground 
in  the  dry,  arid  interior,  holding  out  in  the  utmost  extremes  of  drought, 
and  not  scorched  by  sirocco-like  blasts.  Cattle,  and  especially  sheep^ 
are  so  fond  of  them  that  they  often  browse  them  to  the  ground.  Splen- 
did wool  is  produced  where  they  are  the  only  feed,"  etc.  In  its  natural 
condition  the  canning  capacity  of  the  soil  varies  greatly.  In  some 
sections  it  has  required  14  acres  per  sheep,  in  others  but  one,  depend- 
ing greatly  upon  the  rainfall. 

FATTNA. 

The  Dingo,  or  native  dog,  was  the  only  carnivorous  animal  large 
enough  to  harass  sheep. 

Such  is  a  general  description  of  the  continent  of  Australia,  of  which 
Victoria  is  the  southeastern  comer,  extending  480  miles  from  east  to 
west  and  having  a  breadth  of  200  miles  from  north  to  south.  It  in- 
cludes both  the  outer  and  inner  slopes  of  the  dividing  range,  but  not 
much  of  the  interior  basin,  upon  the  southern  border  of  which  is  the 
Murray  Eiver,  the  northern  boundary  of  Victoria. 

INTEODTJOTION  OP  OONVIOTS  AND  SHEEP. 

It  was  to  the  eastern  rim  of  this  continent,  in  1788,  that  Gapt.  Phillip, 

of  the  Boyal  Kavy,  brought  his  colony  of  convicts  and  with  them^ 

among  other  live  stock,  29  sheep.    As  he  had  been  eight  months  out 

of  England,  these  were  probably  like  his  cattle  obtained  at  the  Gape 

of  Good  Hope,  the  last  point  at  which  he  stopped,  and  of  the  common 

Gape  breed.    It  was  intended  the  colony  should  be  self-supporting,  and 

there  may  have  been  some  idea  of  growing  wool  for  clothing,  but  at 

the  time,  and  for  years  afterwards,  the  struggle  for  food  to  support  life 

^as  so  great  and  the  climate  so  mild  that  every  energy  was  bent  and 

official  act  directed  to  secure  an  increase  in  numbers  lor  meat  supplies. 

JFree  settlers  were  sent  out  from  England  to  grow  food  for  the  convicts 

«nd  were  given  grants  of  land,  for  which  they  were  to  pay  6d  per  an- 

:^um  for  each  30  acres  for  ten  years,  after  which  they  obtained  freehold 

"title  without  charge.  This  was  at  a  total  cost  of  2d.,  or  4  cents,  per  acre^ 

^vided  into  ten  annual  payments. 

In  addition,  convicts  were  allotted  to  them  as  servants,  laborers,  eto., 
£)urteen  being  the  number  assigned  to  army  officers.  These  liberal 
terms  induced  many  oflftcers  to  engage  in  agricultural  or  pastoral  pur- 
suits,  who  ultimately  resigned  and  became  large  landholders  and 
wealthy  pastoraJists.    Among  these  was  Gapt.  John  Macarthor,  who 
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has  been  called  the  originator  and  author  of  the  wool  industry  of  Aus- 
tralia. The  astonishing  results  which  followed  his  efforts  make  them 
of  interest  to  sheep-breeders  the  world  over,  but  they  are  not  given  with 
particularity  in  any  published  record  obtainable.  Capt.  Macarthur 
himself  furnishes  the  most  complete  account  in  a  letter  written  in  1820 
in  reply  to  direct  inquiries  upon  the  subject.    He  says : 

In  1794 1  purchased  from  an  ofiElcer  sixty  Bengal  ewes  and  lambs  which  had  been 
imported  from  Calcutta,  and  very  soon  afterwards  I  procured  from  the  captain  of  a 
transport  from  Ireland  two  Irish  ewes  and  a  young  ram.  The  Indian  sheep  pro- 
duced coarse  hair  and  the  wool  of  the  Irish  sheep  was  then  valued  at  no  more  than 
9d.  (18  cents)  per  pound.  By  crossing  the  two  breeds  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see 
Ijunbs  of  the  Indian  ewes  bear  a  mingled  fleece  of  wool  and  hair.  This  circumstance 
originated  the  idea  of  producing  fine  wool  in  New  South  Wales. 

In  1796  two  sloops  of  war  were  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  as  their  com- 
manders were  friends  of  mine  I  requested  them  to  inquire  if  there  were  any  wool- 
bearing  sheep  at  the  Cape.  At  the  period  of  their  arrival  there  was  a  flock  of  Merino 
sheep  for  sale,  from  which  about  twenty  were  purchased.  These  sheep  were  derived 
fit>m  animals  of  the  celebrated  Escurial  flock  presented  by  the  king  of  Spain  to  the 
Dutch  Government,  and  sent  by  the  latter  to  the  Dutch  colony  at  the  Cape.  (See 
House  of  Commons  Papers,  1837,  p.  334).  Of  these  I  was  favored  with  five  ewes  and 
three  rams.  *  *  *  In  a  year  or  two  after  I  had  an  opportunity  of  augmenting  my 
flocks  by  the  purchase  from  Col.  Foveaux  of  1,200  sheep  of  the  common  Cape  breed. 

It  was  a  selected  lot  of  wool  from  the  produce  of  these  crosses  that 
Capt.  Macarthur  carried  with  him  to  England  in  1803,  and  which  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  among  manufacturers  as  to  induce  them  to 
secure  for  him  the  &yorable  notice  of  the  government  and  resulted  in 
his  returning  to  the  colony  with  a  patent  for  10,000  acres  of  land  and 
four  pure-bred  Merino  sheep  from  Eang  George  the  Fourth's  flock,  the 
descendants  of  those  received  by  the  king  from  the  Spanish  Goi-tez. 

Tasmania,  formerly  known  as  Van  Diemans  land,  was  colonized  from 
"Sew  South  Wales  on  the  10th  of  August,  1803,  as  a  subsidiary  penal 
settlement,  and,  along  with  convicts,  was  frimished  with  live  stock  for 
their  maintenance.  "  The  sheep  were  a  mixture  of  Teeswater,  Leicester, 
and  Bengal  breeds.''    (West^s  History  of  Tasmania,  page  72.) 

The  captain  of  the  ship  Begaliay  lying  at  Hobart  in  1810,  accepted 
Tasmanian  wool  in  exchange  for  merchandise;  it  had  no  market  value, 
was  assessed  3d  a  pound  duty  in  England,  when  wool  from  other  coun- 
tries paid  6d  per  pound,  but  the  speculation  was  a  failure,  owing  proba- 
bly to  the  sheep  having  still  a  large  preponderance  of  Bengal  blood. 

TASMANIAN  WOOL. 

The  lieutenant  governor,  GoL  Patterson,  determined  to  improve  its 
quality  and  arranged  with  Macarthur,  of  Sidney,  to  send  300  rams  of  his 
improved  flock  at  £5  per  head  to  Tasmania,  for  which  he  was  to  accept 
4,368  acres  of  land  at  7«.  6d.  per  acre.  These  arrived  November  27, 1819, 
but  more  than  half  of  them  had  died  in  transport  and  the  balance  were 
distributed  by  lot  to  settlers  who  gave  their  engagements  to  repay  at 
the  stipulated  sum. 
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The  English  duty  of  3d.  per  pound  on  colonial  wool  was,  '^  on  the 
Tecommeudation  of  ^e  commissioner,  reduced  to  Id,  per  pound,"  mak- 
ing a  difference  of  5d.  (10  cents)  per  pound  in  the  duty  as  between 
colonial  and  foreign  wool,  the  duty  on  foreign  wool  being  6d,  This 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  industry  of  wool-growing  in  the  colo- 
nies,  and  syndicates  were  organized  in  England  for  its  prosecution. 

To  Mr.  Henry  Hopkins,  of  London,  the  public  are  indebted  for  the 
first  appreciation  of  Tasmanian  wooL  He  bought  in  1821  twelve  bales 
at  4d.  per  pound,  which  sold  in  London  at  Id.  per  pound,  or  £88;  the 
exi)enses  were  nearly  half  that  sum.  In  1823,  550  bales  were  exported 
in  the  Deveron,  and  an  equal  number  in  other  vessels,  and  ^^  the  wool  oi 
Glaredon  (Tasmania)  rivalled  the  flocks  at  Port  Jackson."  (See  West^s 
History  of  Tasmania,  p.  73.) 

By  the  official  muster  in  1810,  the  number  of  sheep  in  Van  Diemans 
land  is  given  as  3,070;  in  1818,  as  127,883;  in  1819,  as  172,128;  and  in 
1820,  as  182,468.  (See  Bischoff's  Van  Dieman's  Land,  pp.  44  and  103.) 
By  special  acts  of  Parliament  in  1824,  two  companies  were  organized 
in  England  for  pastoral  operations  in  the  South  Seas,  known  respec- 
tively as  the  <^Yan  Diemans  Land  Company"  and  '^The  Australian 
Agricultural  Company;"  both  engaged  actively  in  exporting  improved 
breeding  stock  to  the  colonies,  the  former  to  Van  Diemans  Laud  and 
the  latter  to  Kew  South  Wales,  especially  English  Merino  sheep  from 
the  flock  at  Kew,  descended  from  the  Spanish  Merino  received  by  George 
rv  from  the  Spanish  Cortez  in  the  last  century. 

There  is  mention  in  the  colonial  publications  of  the  day,  1820  to  1830, 
of  the  importation  into  Tasmania:  March  27, 1820,  of  ^^rams  from  Mac- 
arthur's  flock  at  Sydney."    March  20, 1821,  "  by  the  ship  Emerald^  of 
many  pure  Merino  rams  from  England."    August  11, 1823,  '<by  ship 
Benwickj  of  many  pure  Merino  rams  from  England."    September  24, 
1823,  ^^  by  ship  Mariner^  of  66  pure  Merino  rams  from  flock  of  late  Mar- 
quis of  Londonderry,  from  England."    February  4, 1824,  ^^  The  WHMam 
JBhand  brought  128  pure  Merino  sheep  from  the  flocks  of  Sir  John  Se- 
l>right,  bart,  for  Thomas  Austey  and  Bichard  Willis,  also  88  ditto  per 
^quillarj  for  William  Archer  and  others."    May  12, 1826,  ^^  Importation 
of  40  sheep  per  ship  AUnanj  from  England  and  the  Cape."    October 
C,  1826,  *'  Arrival  of  Van  Diemans  Land  Coy^s  ship  Tra/nmire  with 
eheep,  etc.,  from  England."    February  9,  1828,  <^  Van  Diemans  Land 
Coy's  ship  Caroline  arrived  at  Launceston  with  200  pure  Merino  sheep." 
liarch  29, 1828,  <^  240  pve  Saxon  Electoral  rams  and  ewes,  imported 
£rom  Germany  by  W.  Bunston." 

8HEEP  OBNSUS  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  AND  VAN  DIEMANS  LAND. 

John  Thomas  Bigge,  commissioner  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Van  Diemans  Land  (Blue  Book,  1823),  says : 

The  breed  of  sheep  now  preTailiikg  in  Van  Diemane  Land  was  derived  firom  a  flook 
Imported  by  CoL  Pateison  (oommandant  of  the  northern  settlement  at  Port  Dal- 
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rymple,  1804-1806)  from  New  Sonth  Wales.  These  sheep  were  of  the  Teeswater  breed 
and  have  since  received  a  slight  admixture  with  the  sheep  of  the  Leicester  breed  and 
with  sheep  that  have  been  imported  from  Bengal.  Of  the  latter  there  are  few  re- 
maining and  the  traces  are  nearly  extinct. 

The  Van  Dieman's  Laud  Coy's  report  (1832)  says: 

The  company  had  stud  docks  of  the  best  Saxon,  Nigretti,  Leicester,  and  Cots  wold 
breeds.  By  rams  from  the  stud  flocks  they  had  improved  the  coarse  fleeoes  of  the 
Van  Diomans  Land  sheep  purchased  in  the  island. 

Curr's  account  of  Van  Diemaus  Laud  (1824)  at  page  66: 

In  1823  the  price  of  a  breeding  flock  of  ordinary  description,  not  improved  by  mncb 
crossing  with  Merino,  was  20«.  to  25a.  per  head.  Rams  possessing  a  strong  cross  of 
the  Merino  sold  at  from  £5  to  £7  per  head. 

Widowson's  Present  State  of  Van  Dieman's  Land  (1829),  at  page  142, 
gives  an  amusing  description  of  the  sheep  composing  the  early  flocks. 
He  says: 

Mr.  GiUies,  of  Merton  Vale,  has  imported  several  of  the  finest  and  best  bred  Saxona 
ever  sent  out  of  Germany.  Prices  of  good  ewes,  according  as  they  have  been  im- 
proved, 20$,  to  30a.    Nearly  pure  Merinos  are  out  of  the  reach  of  most  settlers. 

The  most  careM  research  fails  to  discover  reference  to  any  flock  as 
possessing  pure  blood  of  any  one  breed. 

The  rapidity  of  tlie  growth  of  the  industry  may  be  gathered  from  the 

following  tables  of  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  two  colonies  and  the 

amount  of  wool  exported  from  each,  compiled  from  a  variety  of  sources, 

but  believed  to  be  approximately  correct: 

Total  number  of  sheep  in  all  the  colonies:  1800,  6,124;  1810, 25,888; 
1821,  209,168. 

Betwrn  of  the  quanHty  of  iketp'i  wool  ikipped  from  the  ooloniea,  during  the  ysart  1807 

to  18SI. 


Year. 


1807 

1808 

18U 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1810 

1920 

1821 

1828 

1828 

1834 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828. 

1820 

1830 

1831 


New  South 
Wales. 


PouiMb. 

245 

662 

167 

82,071 

73,171 

13, 616 

86.525 

74,284 

98,415 


320,683 
867,814 
013,322 
037,330 
1,134,134 


Van  Die- 
manaLand. 


PottiMb. 


185,075 
528,845 
825,320 
993,070 
1,360,203 


Both  colo- 
nies. 


PlOMlA. 


175,443 
172,880 
108.240 
275.560 

323,005 
562, 080 
515,758 
1, 406, 650 
1, 838, 642 
1,031,309 
2,493,337 


In  addition  to  the  eflforts  made  to  improve  the  breeding  of  the  sheep, 
special  instructions  for  the  preparation  of  wool  for  market  were  sent 
out  to  the  Golpnjists  b^  the  dealers  in  wool  in  England  and  the  cost  of 
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freight  on  dirt,  dust,  and  grease  was  pointed  out  as  inducement  for  the 
washing  and  selection  of  wool  before  shipment,  and  in  this  was  the  ori- 
gin of  the  practices  of  skirting  and  sorting  which  have  since  been  car- 
ried to  so  great  an  extreme.  Murray's  Austral-Asiatic  Eeview,  Vol.  i, 
No.  3,  published  at  Hobart  in  June,  1828,  contains  an  address  or  circu- 
lar from  Messrs.  Donaldson,  Wilkinson  &  Co.,  Old  Broad  Street,  Lon- 
don, dated  September,  1827,  as  follows: 

*  *  *  We  beg  earnestly  to  impress  on  the  holders  of  sheep  in  New  South  Wales 
and  Van  Diemans  Land,  the  importance  of  their  having  the  utmost  attention  exer- 
cised in  washing  their  flocks,  and  of  their  fleeces  being  packed  for  the  London  mar- 
ket free  of  the  coarser  parts,  and  divested,  as  much  as  may  be  possible,  of  all  soil, 
imparity,  and  damaged  locks,  assuring  them  that  attention  to  these  points  will  make 
a  material  difference  in  the  proceeds  of  their  consignments,  not  only  by  increasing 
the  worth  of  the  quantity  sent,  but  in  lessening  the  charge  of  the  worse  than  useless 
freight.  D.  W.  &  Co.  would  also  urge  on  all  flock  masters  the  essential  importance 
of  improving  the  quaUty  of  their  fleeces  by  judicious  crossing  from  rams  of  the 
purest  breed,  as  may  be  most  congenial  to  the  situation  and  character  of  the  sheep. 

Directions  for  this  assorting  are  given  in  the  Van  Diemans  Land 
Anniversary,  1831 : 

In  order  to  assimilate  the  Australian  wool  as  much  as  possible  with  the  German 
in  preparing  it  for  market,  the  fleeces  should  not  be  broken,  but  merely  divested  of 
the  breech  and  stained  locks,  and  so  assorted  and  arranged  that  each  package  may 
contain  fleeces  of  the  same  character  aa  to  color,  length  of  staple,  fineness  of  hair^ 
and  general  quality. 

In  the  Van  Diemans  Land  Almanac  for  1833,  as  follows : 

We  shaU  now  suppose  the  wool  collected  into  a  bam  or  outhouse.  Here  the 
fleeces  should  be  assorted,  and  if  the  collection  is  small  they  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes  by  separating  the  better  from  the  inferior.  Should  the  collection,  how- 
ever, be  large,  we  would  advise  the  farmer  to  cast  them  into  three  or  four  classes, 
according  to  the  number  and  description  of  the  fleeces  of  his  flock.  He  would  even 
do  weU  to  keep  the  wether  fleeces  by  themselves,  and  also  the  Hoggett  fleeces  sepa- 
rate from  the  rest,  when  the  remainder  should  be  cast,  according  to  their  quality, 
into  two  or  three  classes.  As  soon  as  this  operation  is  completed,  the  following 
process  should  take  place :  They  should  be  unfolded  one  by  one  on  a  table  or  counter 
and  the  coarser  extremities  should  be  taken  off.  They  should  have  the  yellow  bits 
picked  off;  the  remaining  part  should  be  rolled  up  and  packed  into  bags. 

SHSEP  SETTLEMENTS  IN  YIGTOBIA. 

The  flock  masters  and  settlers  in  locating  new  "rmis"  had  sought  for 
land  as  firee  firom  undergrowth  and  clear  of  timber  as  possible,  the  cost 
of  clearing  in  the  manner  then  pursued  being  too  great  with  the  capi- 
tal at  their  command.  By  the  year  1833  all  of  the  available  ground  in 
Van  Diemans  Land  was  occupied  with  their  800,000  sheep,  and  the 
increasing  flocks  demanded  more  room.  Eumors  from  whaling  vessels 
of  a  fine,  open  grassy  country  across  Bass  Straits  to  the  north  gained 
strength,  and  the  Messrs.  Henty,  of  Launceston,  in  1834  sent  a  number 
of  sheep  over  to  Portland  Bay,  nearly  200  miles  west  of  Port  Phillip, 
and  formed  a  settlement  in  that  flue  part  of  the  territory  now  known  a^ 
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Yictoria.  In  1835  John  Batman,  representing  a  company  of  Lannces- 
ton  merchants  and  stockmen,  landed  on  the  shores  of  Port  Phillip,  fol- 
lowed by  John  Pascoe  Fawkner,  and  the  report  of  their  success 
induced  others  to  follow. 

The  news  of  this  settlement  soon  reached  Sydney,  and  the  descrijv 
tions  of  the  country  found  turned  the  attention  of  tiie  people  of  New 
South  Wales  to  that  part  of  Australia.  Bicher  soil  and  better  grass, 
lying  on  the  seashore,  saving  exx)ensiye  carriage  from  the  £ar  interior, 
were  inducements  which  brought  a  rush  of  settlers  and  stock,  which 
spread  over  the  laud. 

The  government  at  Sydney  sent  a  resident  magistrate  to  administer 
the  laws.  The  land  law  then  in  force  emanated  from  the  colonial  office 
in  London  in  1824,  and  was  as  follows : 

[Fran  Atkinaon't  State  of  Agiioultare  in  New  South  Wales,  London,  1826.] 

1.  A  diyision  of  the  whole  territory  into  conntieSy  himdredfl,  and  parishes  is  in 
progress.  When  the  division  shaU  be  completed,  each  pariah  wiU  comprise  an  area 
of  about  25  miles.  A  valuation  wiU  be  made  of  the  lands  throughout  the  colony  and 
an  average  price  wiU  be  struck  for  each  pariah. 

2.  All  the  lands  in  the  colony,  not  hitherto  granted  and  not  appropriated  for  pub- 
lic purposes,  will  be  put  up  for  sale  at  the  average  price  thus  fixed. 

3.  AU  persons  proposing  to  purchase  lands  must  transmit  a  written  application  to 
the  governor  in  a  certain  prescribed  form,  which  win  be  delivered  at  the  surveyor- 
General^B  office  to  aU  persons  applying,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  2«.  6d. 

4.  An  correspondence  with  the  loc^  government,  respecting  grants  of  land,  must 
take  place  through  the  same  office. 

5.  The  purchase  money  is  to  be  paid  by  four  quarterly  instalments.  A  discount 
of  10  per  cent  will  be  aUowed  for  ready-money  payments. 

6.  On  payment  of  the  money  a  grant  wiU  be  made  in  fee  simple  to  the  purobaser 
at  the  nominal  quit  rent  of  a  pepper  com. 

7.  The  largest  quantity  of  land  which  wiU  be  sold  to  any  individual  is  9,600 
acres.  The  lands  wUl,  generally,  be  put  up  to  sale  in  lots  of  three  square  miles,  or 
1,920  acres.  Persons  wishing  to  make  more  extensive  purchases  must  apply  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  in  writing,  with  fuU  explanations  of  their  objects  and  means. 

8.  Any  purchaser  who,  within  ten  years  after  his  purchase,  ^all,  by  the  employ- 
ment and  maintenance  of  convicts,  have  relieved  the  public  from  a  charge  equal  to 
ten  times  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money,  wiU  have  the  purchase  money  returned, 
but  without  interest.  It  will  be  computed  that  for  each  convict  employed  and 
wholly  maintained  by  the  purchaser  for  twelve  months,  £16  have  been  saved  to  the 
pubUc. 

9.  Lands  may  also  be  obtained  without  purchase,  but  upon  difTerent  conditions. 

10.  Persons  desirous  to  become  grantees  without  purchase,  will  make  their  applica- 
tion to  the  governor,  in  writing,  in  a  prescribed  form,  copies  of  which  are  to  be  ob- 
tained at  the  surveyor-generaVs  office,  on  payment  of  two  shillings  and  six  pence. 

11.  The  largest  grant  that  will  be  made,  without  purchase,  is  2,560  acres;  the 
smaUest,  820  acres. 

12.  No  grant  is  to  be  made  to  any  person  without  purchase,  unless  the  governor  ia 
satisfied  that  the  grantee  has  both  the  power  and  the  intention  of  expending,  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  lands,  a  capital  equal  to  half  the  estimated  value  of  it. 

13.  A  quit  rent  of  5  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  estimated  value  will  be  fixed 
upon  the  land  granted  without  purchase. 
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14.  The  quit  rout  will  be  redeemable  within  the  first  25  years  next  following  the 
granty  on  payment  of  a  sum  equal  to  twenty  times  the  annual  amount  of  it. 

15.  Li  the  redemption  of  his  quit  rent,  the  grantee  will  have  credit  for  one-fifth 
part  of  the  sums  which  he  may  have  saved  to  His  Mi^esty's  government  by  the  em- 
ployment and  maintenance  of  convicts;  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  allow- 
aace,  it  will  be  calculated  that  the  government  has  saved  £16  for  each  convict  em- 
ployed by  the  g^rantee,  and  wholly  maintained  at  his  expense  on  his  land  for  one  whole 
year. 

16.  Until  the  expiration  of  the  first  seven  years,  next  succeeding  each  grant,  with- 
out purchase,  no  quit  rent  will  become  due  upon  the  land  comprised  in  it. 

17.  Every  guaranty  without  porehase  must,  at  the  expiration  of  the  before-men- 
tioned term  of  seven  years,  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  surveyor-general  that  he 
has  expended  in  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  his  land,  a  capital  equal  to  half 
ite  value  as  that  value  was  estimated  at  the  time  of  his  grant;  on  the  failure  of  such 
proof,  the  land  will  be  forfeited  to  the  crown. 

18.  No  additional  £:rant  of  land  will  be  made  to  any  person  who  has  not  proved, 
as  last  mentioned,  the  necessary  expenditure  of  capital  <m  the  lands  already  granted 
to  him. 

19.  Persons  receiving  a  second  grant  of  land,  without  pnrohaae,  will  become  liable 
to  pay  a  quit  rent  upon  the  lands  comprised  in  such  second  grant,  immediately  from 
the  date  of  it.  ^ 

20.  Persons  desiring  to  receive  grants  of  land,  without  purchase,  on  terms  difierent 
from  those  above  stated,  must  lay  before  the  secretary  of  state  a  full  explanation, 
in  writing,  of  the  circumstances  which  they  may  conceive  to  exempt  them  from  the 
£Eur  operation  of  these  general  rules. 

CoLomAL  OvFiCB,  DOWNING  Strebt,  Novembw,  ISH. 

[From  Baakin's  Dominion  ol  Anstralla,  1846,  page  01.] 

The  limitless  country  was  open  to  any  settlement  for  any  purpose  in  those  days. 
The  bread-producer  was  welcome  to  the  land  and  many  servants  if  he  would  fully 
employ  and  take  charge  of  this  dangerous  prison  labor,  and  the  grazier  was  welcome 
to  the  interior  upon  payment  of  a  nominal  fee  without  limit  of  area  or  stock,  with- 
out let  or  hindrance  in  any  direction.  Under  the  latter  system  has  arisen  squat- 
ting. 

William  Westgarth,  M.  L.  0.  of  Victoria,  in  a  history  of  Victoria, 
published  in  1853,  chapter  4,  thus  describes  the  origin  of  the  system  of 
squatting  and  the  term  "squatter:'' 

The  title,  where  it  has  come  into  use  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  represents  for 
the  class  to  which  it  applies  but  a  moderate  status  in  the  social  scale.  Although 
the  case  is  now  very  different  in  Australia,  no  great  interval  has  elapsed  since  a 
similarity  of  association  prevailed  there  also.  The  Australian  squatter  in  earlier 
times  was  a  sort  of  semioutcast  of  society,  a  Kobin  Hood  or  Rob  Roy,  with  the  dis- 
tinction of  everjrthing  being  degrading  and  nothing  elevating  in  his  career ;  in  short, 
generally  an  old  convict  of  the  penal  settlement  of  New  South  Wales,  who  planted 
himself  on  the  highways  or  in  the  corners  of  colonial  estates,  where,  under  pretense 
of  depasturing  live  stock  on  the  unsold  Crown  lands,  ho  carried  on  a  system  of  plun- 
der upon  all  around  him.  But  with  the  growth  of  the  colony  increased  also  the  im- 
portance of  the  vocation  of  depasturing  stock  upon  these  boundless  domains.  Ao- 
Gordingly  in  1836  an  act  was  passed  by  the  New  South  Wales  legislature  imposing  a 
■audi  semiannual  assessment  upon  live  stock  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  mounted 
police  who  should  protect  the  squatting  districts.  This  drove  out  and  suppressed 
the  lawless  element,  and  as  the  Port  Phillip  settlement  was  commenoed  Just  prior  to 
this^  squatting  became  the  chief  interest  of  the  new  district. 
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At  first,  these  squatters  located  only  upon  the  banks  of  such  living 
water  courses  as  were  to  be  found,  but  their  success  soon  led  others  to 
undertake  wool  growing,  and  the  immense  tracts  of  fine  pasture  land 
lying  between  the  streams  were  occupied.  This  back  country  could 
only  be  availed  of  by  an  artificial  supply  of  water;  so  dams  and  wells 
were  made,  every  acre  of  grass  or  herbage  was  fed  as  far  into  the  in- 
terior as  the  water  supply  could  be  found  or  readily  conserved. 

In  1855  the  number  of  licensed  stations  was  1,029  in  various  districts.  On  these 
runs  rather  more  than  half  a  million  of  homed  cattle,  and  rather  more  than  four  and 
a  half  millions  of  sheep  were  fed.  (Government  of  Victoria,  Edward  Jenks,  m.  a., 
1891.) 

The  system  pursued  by  the  squatters  diflFered  very  greatly  from  that 
of  the  present  day,  but  was  such  as  suited  their  abilities  and  their  sur- 
roundings. A  shepherd  was  given  a  flock  of  sheep  up  to  one  thousand 
in  number,  who  with  a  "  hut  keeper  "  was  sent  into  the  bush  assigned 
to  his  flock,  furnished  with  a  bark  hut  and  movable  hurdles,  inclosing 
a  sufficient  amount  of  ground  to  pen  his  flock  at  night.  The  hut  keeper 
was  cook,  and  at  the  same  time  watched  the  flock  at  night  to  protect  it 
from  the  depredations  of  "  dingoes,^  the  wild  dogs.  It  was  also  his 
duty  to  change  the  hurdles  to  new  and  clean  ground  as  often  as  it  be- 
came necessary.  The  various  flocks  were  visited  by  the  squatter  or  his 
manager  once  a  week,  and  at  some  central  point  called  the  "  station  ^ 
pens  were  made  of  brush  or  hurdles  for  yarding  the  sheep  at  shearing 
time,  a  shearing  shed,  storehouse,  and  other  necessary  buildings  con- 
structed, usually  of  messmate  bark. 

In  this  dry  climate,  with  the  exercise  obtained  in  search  of  food  dur- 
ing the  entire  twelve  months,  the  sheep  were  remarkably  free  from 
disease.  But  in  the  bush  ticks  {M€lopha{fU8  ovinus)  were  found  to  be 
very  numerous,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  seriously  affect  the  condition  of 
the  sheep  unless  destroyed.  In  addition  the  scab  {Psoroptes  commuries) 
had  been  brought  with  the  sheep  from  Tasmania.  So  at  shearing  all 
were  treiated  for  the  destruction  of  these  insect  pests.  The  following 
receipt,  taken  from  the  Tasmanian  Almanac,  1833,  was  generally  used: 

SCAB  IX  SHEEP. 

Mr,  Clater's  celebrated  ointment. 

Quicksilver,  one  pound;  Venice  turpentine,  half  apound;  spirit  of  turpentine,  two 
ounces ;  work  these  well  together  in  a  marble  mortar,  until  the  mercury  is  weU  in- 
corporated and  the  globules  of  quicksilver  become  invisible  when  rubbed  on  paper, 
which  may  require  five  or  six  hours'  active  friction. 

Then  take  four  pounds  of  hogs'  lard  and  melt  it  over  a  slow  fire,  and  when  new- 
milk  warm,  add  to  it  the  quicksilver,  and  keep  constantly  stirring  it  until  it  grows 
cold ;  •  *  *  it  tends  to  destroy  filth,  promote  health,  and  c^use  them  to  thrive 
much  faster.  The  ointment  should  be  kept  stiff,  if  necessary,  by  the  substitution 
of  one  pound  of  black  rosin  in  lien  of  one  pound  of  lard.  The  wool  is  to  be  divided 
from  the  head  t6  the  tail  and  the  ointment  slightly  rubbed  in. 
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WASHING  AND  SCOUBINa. 

An  of  the  early  accounts  of  sheep  husbandry  in  Australasia  give 
elaborate  descriptions  of  modes  of  washing  the  wool  before  shearing, 
and  as  streams  are  few  and  water  scarce,  this  was  generally  done,  by 
first  sprinkling  the  sheep  until  the  wool  was  thoroughly  saturated,  then 
in  an  hour  or  two  the  sheep  was  rinsed  with  water  from  a  spout  with  not 
less  than  10  feet  of  pressure.  It  was  even  proposed  to  steam  the  sheep 
and  afterwards  to  subject  them  to  a  washing  or  rinsing,  under  a  spout 
of  water.  But  when  the  flocks  spread  out  over  the  country  where  water 
could  not  be  had  for  the  purpose,  the  practice  of  washing  was  aban- 
doned, and  in  stead,  close  skirting  was  resorted  to,  and  the  fleece  was 
shipped  ^'in  the  grease,  ^  while  the  stained  pieces  were  sent  to  scouring 
establishments,  which  were  erected  on  suitable  sites  in  different  sections 
of  the  colony. 

The  shearing  time  was  the  busy  season  at  the  station.  In  New  South 
Wales  and  Tasmania  this  labor  was  performed  by  the  indentured  serv- 
ants, but  as  these  were  not  to  be  had  in  Victoria  shearers  were  sought 
for  in  every  direction,  who  with  the  shepherds  might  prepare  the  wool 
for  market.  Small  farmers  near  the  seacoast  and  men  from  many  other 
caJlings  were  pressed  into  the  service  for  the  two  or  three  months 
required  to  complete  the  work.  In  this  manner  there  has  been  devel- 
oped a  class  of  men  known  as  "  shearers,"  who,  now  that  the  sheep 
industry  extends  from  the  twenty-first  degree  of  latitude  in  Queensland 
to  the  forty-second  in  Tasmania,  finds  shearing  to  do  for  nine  months 
of  the  year. 

SQUATTEBS  AND  LEASERS. 

As  the  squatter  had  but  little  capital  and  no  constant  work  for  teams 
he  owned  none,  but  hired  buUock  teams  from  men  who  made  carrying 
their  occupation,  to  transport  his  supplies  (consisting  of  everything  but 
meat)  to  the  station,  and  loaded  back  with  his  clip  of  wool.  This  sys- 
tem is  continued  to  the  present  day,  the  depot  being  removed  from 
Melbourne  to  the  terminus  of  the  railroads  as  they  have  been  built. 

In  ten  years  the  numbers  of  the  sheep  in  Victoria  had  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  land  immediately  available  for  squatting  was 
occupied,  and  there  was  no  longer  a  ready  market  for  aged  and  surplus 
stock.  In  the  early  days  20«.  or  even  40«.  ($5  to  $10)  per  head  had 
been  realized,  but  prices  had  declined,  and  thousands  were  killed,  the 
pelt  alone  being  utilized.  In  1845  the  system  of  boiling  down  was 
introduced  into  the  colony,  and  "  this  was  the  savior  and  restorer  of 
the  sheep  industry.  It  was  ascertained  1,000  sheep  would  yield  15,000 
pounds  of  taUow,  which  found  a  ready  market  in  England,  and  the 
expense  from  first  to  last,  amounting  to  about  lOd,  per  head,  for  killing, 
skinning,  and  steaming,  was  covered  by  the  value  of  the  pelf  (Remi- 
niscences of  Australia,  0.  P.  Hodgson,  p.  111.) 
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Sometime  between  1836  aud  1840  the  land  regulations,  whiclx  had 
been  established  in  1824,  were  changed  and  in  snch  manner  as  to  make 
the  acquiring  of  large  tracts  qufte  feasible. 

The  squatter  selected  a  section  and  applied  to  the  commissioners  of  the  crown 
lands  for  a  depasturing  lease,  describing  in  the  application  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
boundaries  of  the  run,  and  giving  the  number  of  square  miles  claimed ;  this  secured 
the  run  for  six  months,  and  afterwards  an  annual  license  of  £10  (^50)  per  thousand 
acres  was  paid,  a  lease  was  obtained  for  fourteen  years,  with  a  right  of  renewal,  and 
compensation  for  improvements  on  the  termination  of  the  terms.  (Australia  as  It  Is, 
p.  266  to  259.) 

Leases  were  transferred,  although  contrary  to  law,  and  when  gold 
was  discovered  those  who  became  infected  with  the  fever  x>ai^ted  with 
their  holdings  for  a  song  and  stations  were  thus  enlarged.  But  a  dis- 
cretionary power  had  been  vested  in  the  governor,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  colony,  of  alienating  lands  within  certain  limits  in  whatever  way 
might  appear  to  him  most  likely  to  promote  the  settlement  and  general 
improvement  of  the  colony.  In  this  manner  the  regulations  framed 
from  time  to  time  became  very  complex,  and  there  were  additional 
^ants,  reserves  for  purchase,  and  many  other  methods  by  which  pri- 
vate individuals  became  the  holders  and  ultimately  the  possessors  of 
tracts  of  land  which  are  measured  by  the  hundreds  of  square  miles. 

During  the  decade  1855  to  1865  there  was  again  a  rush  for  stations, 
caused  by  the  high  prices  obtained  for  wool.  The  building  of  railroads, 
which  had  been  begun,  brought  the  back  country  nearer  to  market. 
Again  there  was  a  rush  for  the  interior,  and  sheep  were  driven  over 
hundreds  of  miles  of  desert  in  search  of  new  runs.  Stations  were  es- 
tablished at  mere  shallow  pools  where  the  pasture  was  little  more 
abundant  than  usual.  The  scant  teed  was  often  saliferous  and  always 
&ttening.  The  rainfall  was  an  unknown  quantity,  but  the  first  few 
seasons  were  favorable  and  permanent  improvements,  in  the  way  of 
tanks,  dams,  wells,  yards,  and  buildings,  were  made.  Then  came  the 
long  drought,  which  will  always  be  remembered  in  Australia.  The 
water  in  the  shallow  lakes,  30  or  40  miles  in  circumference,  vanished, 
wells  gave  in,  the  grass  altogether  disappeared,  and  stock  began  to  die. 
The  retreat  began.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  sheep  died  and  most 
of  the  squatters  in  the  new  country  were  ruined. 

In  the  older  sections  the  first  rush  to  the  gold  fields  was  over,  and 
investments  were  sought  in  the  pastoral  industry,  as  one  offering 
greater  security  and  at  the  same  time  larger  returns  than  any  other. 

Under  the  system  of  government  leases,  and  the  vai?ying  qualities  of 
the  stations,  in  the  location,  soil,  feed,  water  supply,  and  improvementSj 
the  measure  of  the  value  of  a  squatter's  holding  was  the  number  of 
sheep  it  would  carry.  Sales  were  made,  not  of  so  many  acres  or  square 
miles  of  territory,  although  the  deeds  or  title  to  these  were  transferred 
by  the  sale,  but  of  so  many  sheep  at  so  much  per  head.  Purchases  were 
made,  often  without  either  the  station  or  sheep  being  seen,  or  at  the 
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best,  with  the  most  cursory  examinatioTi.  The  principal  point  insisted 
nx>on  was  that  there  should  be  so  many  sheep.  These  were  driven  into 
the  drafting  yards  at  the  station  and  counted— even  this  was  sometimes 
omitted,  and  the  number  shorn  at  shearing  time  was  taken  as  the  meas- 
ure of  the  value  of  the  run. 

System  in  breeding  was  not  studied  generaUy.  It  was  customary  to  study  increase 
only,  to  get  numbers,  and  tl^e  exceptional  squatter  who  was  always  improving  his 
-wool  was  often  considered  to  be  devoting  his  time  to  a  trifle;  no  wool  was  believed 
to  be  equal  to  large  increase.  Stations  bred  their  own  rams  and  selected  them  on 
little  or  no  principle.  If  any  crossing  occurred  it  was  with  the  nearest  neighbor's 
sheep,  not  by  any  chance  with  the  best  adapted  animals,  and  the  advantages  imme* 
diate  or  future  of  crossing  or  of  selection  were  never  regarded.  But  runs,  becoming 
stocked,  compeUed  attention  to  this;  if  only  a  certain  number  of  fleeces  could  be 
grown ,  it  became  desirable  to  have  these  fleeces  as  good  as  possible.  The  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  stock  of  the  country  while  wool  was  still  high  depressed  the  value  of  aU 
aheep,  except  the  best  wool  producers,  and  these,  on  gaining  notice,  rose  immediately 
in  value.    (Dominion  of  Australia,  p.  81.) 

WOOL  IMPBOVEMENT. 

The  high  value  of  clothing  or  fine  wools  in  1860,  called  particular 
attention  to  the  necessity  for  improvement.  This  made  a  demand  which 
was  met  by  the  importation  of  Bamboulet  blood  from  France,  of  Ne- 
gretti  blood  from  Saxony,  and  the  American  merino,  especially  of  Grimes 
blood,  from  t}ie  United  States,  particularly  the  two  latter.  Fineness 
of  fiber  and  density  of  fleece  were  sought,  and,  to  secure  them,  sheep  of 
these  breeds  were  eagerly  bought,  high  prices  paid  for  them,  and  they 
were  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Subsequently,  the  longer  wools  came  into  fashion,  and  increased 
attention  was  given  to  breeding.  Length  of  staple  was  added  as  a 
needed  qualification  in  rams.  This  was  the  opportunity  of  the  Aus* 
tralian  breeder,  and  he  confidently  called  attention  to  Australian  bred 
sheep  as  possessing  the  qualities  demanded,  and,  being  acclimated,  as 
much  better  fitted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  woolgrower  than  any  im- 
ported <^ pedigreed''  sheep  which  could  be  found.  The  men  who  had 
been  derided  as  wasting  their  energies  and  time  upon  a  trifle  now  began 
to  reap  a  reward  for  their  years  of  patient  effort  and  careful  study  in 
improving  their  wool.  They  had  developed  flocks  having  good  con- 
stitutions, showing  a  uniformity  in  size  and  form,  possessing  fleeces, 
of  great  density  and  fineness  of  fiber  with  a  long  staple  of  great 
strength,  regular  crimp,  and  a  gloss  or  sheen  bright  and  showy. 
These  Australian  bred  rams  were  brought  to  certain  central  points  in 
competition  for  prizes,  and,  after  being  judged  by  disinterested  experts 
were  sold  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  exhibitions  and  sales 
were  not  a  matter  of  two  days,  but  generally  of  two  weeks  or  more. 
They  were  attended  by  hundreds  of  breeders  and  woolgrowers,  not 
only  of  the  neighborhood  or  colony,  but  from  the  several  colonies,  and 
resulted  in  great  good.  There  was  careful  comparison  and  study  of 
characteristics,  interchange  of  thought  and  experiences,  and  represen- 
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tatives  of  the  wool  buyers  were  there  to  describe  the  qualities  of  the 
wool  which  would  bring  the  highest  price  and  was  most  in  demand. 

Woolgrowers  were  thus  taught  what  was  possible  and  how  to  achieve 
it.  In  this  manner  there  has  deyelox)ed  a  concensus  of  opinion  as  to 
the  type  of  sheep  best  adapted  to  the  climate,  soil,  and  existing  condi- 
tions. Jfy  in  addition  to  this  accord  of  ideas  and  the  equable  climate 
and  common  feed,  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  flocks  of  Aus- 
tralia were  all  large  in  numbers — ^20,000,  60,000,  100,000,  sometimes- 
even  600,000 — ^being  under  the  control  of  one  man,  guided  by  such 
teaching,  it  can  readily  be  understood  why  the  wool  of  Australia  is  so 
uniform  in  quality. 

WOOL  SORTING  FOB  MARKET. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  uniformity,  an  inspection  of  a  rei>ort  of 
sales  will  show  a  wide  variation  in  prices  obtained  for  Australian  wooL 
This  is  owing,  to  a  very  great  extent,  to  differences  in  condition.  Be- 
ginning in  1820  there  has  been,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  constant 
improvement  in  the  preparation  of  wool  for  market.  The  great  distance 
from  the  markets  of  the  world  and  consequent  expense  in  freight  urged 
this  improvement,  but  there  has  also  grown  up  a  friendly  spirit  of 
rivalry  to  "  top  the  market."  A  measure  of  the  value  of  a  studbreed- 
er's  flock  was  the  price  obtained  for  his  wool,  and  he  spared  no  pains 
or  expense  to  attain  the  enviable  position  of  **  top  figures."  The  great- 
est factor  in  determining  the  value  per  pound  of  a  fleece  of  wool  is  the 
per  cent  of  shrinkage  or  loss  it  will  sustain  in  being  scoured,  and  it  was 
found  the  larger  part  of  this  loss  was  sustained  from  the  extremities  or 
rim  of  the  fleece^  so  the  skirting,  which  originally  consisted  in  remov- 
ing only  the  stained  portions,  was  enlarged  and  a  portion  was  removed 
from  the  legs  and  a  strip  around  the  whole  outside  of  the  fleece,  which 
was  called  pieces. 

There  was  also  another  reason  for  this  increased  skirting  in  the  tre- 
foil bur,  which  was  introduced  from  South  America.  This  spread  over 
many  of  the  runs,  and,  being  a  low-growing  plant,  became  attached  to 
the  fleece  when  the  sheep  lay  down.  The  presence  of  this  bur  de- 
creased the  value  of  the  wool  in  which  it  was  found  2d.  (4  cents)  per 
pound,  and  the  practice  grew  into  always  removing  burry  portions. 
As  this  practice  was  extended  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  there  was 
obtained  a  third  "  sort"  of  wool  for  market.  But  the  spirit  of  rivalry 
among  both  breeders  and  woolgrowers  brought  about  a  still  greater 
amount  of  "  skirting,"  and  the  neck  being  slightly  coarser  wool  was 
torn  from  the  fleece  and  added  to  the  pieces.  The  odds  and  ends  and 
sweepings  were  sacked  separately  and  called  "locks."  The  custom  of 
the  Melbourne  market  in  1860  was  to  put  up  the  entire  clip  from  any 
one  station  and  sell  as  one  lot,  including  all  fleeces,  lambs,  pieces,  and 
locks.  The  price  at  which  it  sold  was  so  much  per  pound  for  the 
fleeces  and  lambs'  wool,  two-thirds  of  such  price  for  the  pieces,  and  one- 
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half  of  the  same  for  the  locks.  All  wool  at  this  time  was  washed  on 
the  sheep's  back.  To-day,  at  shearing,  the  sorter  is  often  a  highly- 
X>aid  man  who  has  been  educated  in  a  mill  in  England,  is  an  adept  in 
classifying,  sorting,  and  jadgiug  wool.  His  skill  is  such  that  the 
fleece  after  passing  through  his  hands  is,  as  stated  in  the  Manufac- 
turer, published  in  Philadelphia  January  2,  1892,  <<  so  well  skirted  on 
the  station  as  to  need  no  sorting  at  the  mill  and  the  shrinkage  is  re- 
duced from  48  to  52  per  cent."  Under  the  manipulations  of  this  ex- 
pert the  classes  and  sorts  of  wool  known  and  quoted  in  the  Colonial 
markets  have  constantly  grown  in  numbers  and  are  as  follows: 

DeBeripUon  ofufool  known  in  ike  Melhaurne  nuirket, 
[Beported  by  the  New  Zealand  Loan  and  lieroantile  Agency  Company,  Limited.] 

Merino  fleece. 

Wethers :  First,  second,  and  third  combing,  and  also  aa  first,  second,  and  third 
clothing. 

Ewes:  First,  second,  and  third  combing,  and  also  as  first,  second,  and  third 
clothing. 

Hoggets:  First,  second,  and  third  combing,  and  also  as  first,  second,  and  third 
clothing. 

Fine  cro$$  hred  or  Comhack  fleeoee. 

Wethers:  First,  second,  and  third  combing,  and  also  as  first,  second,  and  third 
clothing. 

Ewes:  First,  second,  and  third  combing,  and  also  as  first,  second,  and  third  cloth- 
ing. 

Hoggets:  First,  second,  and  third  combing,  and  also  as  first,  second,  and  third 
clothing. 

Crouhred  fleece. 

Wethers:  First,  second,  and  third  combing,  and  also  as  first,  second,  and  third 
clothing. 

Ewes:  First,  second,  and  third  combing,  and  also  as  first,  second,  and  third  cloth- 
ing. 

Hoggets:  First,  second,  and  third  combing,  and  also  as  first,  second,  and  third 
clothing. 

Laniba^  fleece. 
First,  second,  and  third  lambs;  sometimes  in  addition  a  top,  as  super  lambs. 

Pieeee. 

Wethers :  First  and  second  pieces. 

Ewes:  First  and  second  pieces,  and  sometimes  third  pieces. 

Hoggets :  First  and  second  pieces. 

Sometimes  also  designated  as  A,  B,  and  C,  or  as  A,  A.  A,  and  AAA. 

"Dingy  fleeces,"  "ram's  fleeces,"  "black  fleeces,"  "broken  fleeces,"  "tender 
fleeces,"  "  necks  and  skirts,"  "  bellies,"  "  stained  pieces,"  and  "  locks,"  which  are 
sometimes  divided  into  first  and  second  locks. 

In  lam  Vs  wool  the  "pieces,"  "stained  pieces,"  "bellies,"  "locks,"  and  also  "black 
fleeces  "  are  kept  separately. 

Sconred  wool  is  generally  classed  and  offered  as  first,  second,  or  third  scoured  wool, 
0t  as  first,  second,  or  third  scoured  skin,  i.  e.,  pulled  wooL 
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These  one  hundred  and  ten  classes  and  sorts  exhibit  the  extreme  to 
which  this  work  has  been  carried.  The  fleece  classification  will  be  read- 
ily understood,  but  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  other  terms 
used,  the  accompanying  diagram,  prepared  by  an  expert  classer,  is 
given: 

An  Auitralian  ioried  fleece. 
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a  Third  pieces. 

6  Second  pieces. 

0  First  pieces  (necks  and  skirts. 

d  Stained  pieces. 


s  Bellies 

/  Broken  fleece. 

JJFleece. 


"  Dingy  fleeces''  are  those  which  for  any  reason  are  dark  in  color,  but 
not  otherwise  faulty.  "  Earns'  fleeces,''  being  heavier  (t.  e. ) ,  larger  shrink- 
age) and  stronger  wool,  are  always  classed  by  themselves.  "  Black 
fleeces"  are  always  sold  by  themselves.  " Tender  fleeces,"  those  hav- 
ing a  weak  place  in  the  fiber,  however  clean  and  bright,  are  thrown  out 
by  the  classer.  "Locks"  are  the  result  of  double  cuts  by  the  shearers 
and  the  sweepings  from  the  floor  of  the  shearing  shed. 

That  each  breeder  or  woolgrower  might  have  the  benefit  of  his  labors 
in  ^^  classing^"  "  sorting,"  and  "  skirting,"  the  practice  early  obtained  of 
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marking  with  stencil  every  bale  with  the  name  by  which  the  station 
i^as known,  as  ^^  Ercilldonn,"  ^<  Barooga,"  etc.,  and  even  the  selector,  with 
bat  two  or  three  '^fadges/'  as  sacks  of  unassorted  and  unpacked  wool 
ire  called,  has  each  his  private  mark. 

The  percentage  of  each  class  and  sort  of  the  clip  of  any  flock  varies 
^eatly,  depending  not  only  upon  the  breeding  of  the  sheep,  but  upon 
lihe  manner  in  which  they  have  been  kept  and  the  country  over  which 
tihey  graze. 

The  published  statement  of  each  in  a  stud  flock  of  the  Biverina  sec- 
ion,  as  it  is  located  in  average  good  country,  details  of  the  flock  with 
HI  pairticulars  being  given,  and  as  the  lighter  portions  of  this  clip  have 
>een  bought  for  a  number  of  years  for  export  to  the  United  States,  has 
^een  selected  as  a  typical  one. 

Average  $Keet,  Boonolce,  1888, 


Tlock. 

Flrat 
combing. 

Second 
combing. 

Clothing. 

Dinffy 

and 

black. 

Broken 
fleece. 

Firat 
piecea. 

Belliea 
preaiied. 

ftaffii 

Owt.  or.  lb. 

69    0    11 

les   3   22 

107    0    17 
146    1    23 

Owt  or.  lb. 
12    3    16 
15    1      2 

6    1    22 
10    2    11 

Owt.qr.lb. 
6    2    6 
0    2  19 

0    15 
8    2    7 
32    0  25 
0    18 
110 

Owt.qr.lb. 

Owt 
23 
37 

25 
43 

qr.lb. 
1  12 
3  16 

1  10 
3  26 

Owt.  qr.  lb. 
18    1  21 
25    3    0 

7    224 
7    2  13 

4  2  19 
2    1  21 

12    0    2 

24    026 

7    2  10 

5  3  27 

Owt.  qr.lb 
11    2    25 

BV'^hera - 

7    1    18 

Single  stnd  ewe  wean- 

Ani.. ............. 

7    8     7 

?lock  atad  ewe  weainen . 

)ld  stnd  erawlera ...... 

SxtrA  Atnd  ewes  ....... 

71    2     2 

259    1      2 

228    8      1 

113    1    13 

GO    0    10 

24    3    26 

0    2     6 

14    2    21 

10    1      8 

7    10 

6    8      0 

21    2     2 

14 

101 

144 

50 

56 

1  26 
3    1 
3  10 
3  12 
8  13 

^gle  atad  ewea 

Hock  ewea. ............ 

119 
6    2  13 

WUnik  AWA  wMknAm 

0    3    6 

[Willis  and  kQUng  aheep. 
[{«nifl    .............. 

5    0    9 

Totala 

1,260    8      8 
.4741 

112    0    27 
.0420 

45    3    5 
.0171 

U    222 
.0043 

496 

1  23 
.1857 

116    122 
.0435 

26    8    17 

Per  cent  each  — 

.0100 

Floek. 

To  be  aoonred. 

Total 

ia. 

Ponnda. 

Sheep. 

ATerage 

stained. 

Belliea. 

Locka. 

p«r 
aheep. 

^HUim 

Owt  or.  lb. 
21    0    17 
27    0    12 

9    8     7 
M    0    16 

8    8    27 
13    1    23 
85    0     4 
41    1    20 
16    2     4 
10    8    19 

8    8      6 

Owt  or.  lb. 
12    d     9 

28  1    23 

9    1    10 

29  2    28 
1    2    12 

12    3    13 
88    2    16 
88    1    26 
20    8      4 
14    1    27 
5    2    16 

Owt  qr.  lb. 
14    0    15 

19  1    16 

9    3    13 
27    0    24 

8    10 
14    1    13 
23    8    22 
30    0    26 

20  8      8 
11    1      6 

3    8    18 

Owt.qr 
210    0 
827    8 

183    8 
206    1 

45    2 
130    0 
486    2 
525    8 
237    8 
167    1 

61    0 

.lb. 
19 
19 

12 
8 

27 
5 
21 
13 
24 
17 
5 

23,530 
36,727 

20,592 
83,071 

5,123 
14,565 
54,500 
58,887 
26,652 
18,740 

6,837 

Ko. 
2,067 
8,106 

1,070 
8,706 

617 
1,005 
5,642 
6,206 
2,850 
2,582 

873 

Lb.    ou, 
11     61 
11     8 

W^&sn 

Single  atod  ewe  wean- 
era...  •.->.- ••>....••• 

10     6^ 
8    14{ 

8      5 
13      4| 

8  10 

9  7 

Flock  atod  ewe  weanera . 

31d  atod  crawlen 

Extra  atod  ewea 

Single  atod  ewea 

Reek  ewea •.... 

nock  ewe  weanera 

^nSlm  and  killing  aheep. 
Ba«» 

9      5 

7     4 

18     5A 

Totala 

I'iir  MWl4  AAl^ll      .  .  . 

200    1    15 
.0783 

207    8  11 
.0777 

178    1    15 
.0667 

2«671    8 

25 

200,261 

80,313 

9    14 

It  is  a  matter  which  will  admit  of  discussion,  if  this  system  of  ex- 
sessiye  skirting^  sorting,  and  classifying  is  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
nroolgTOwer  or  yields  him  as  large  a  gross  return  for  his  clip  of  wool 
^  might  be  otherwise  obtained.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  would 
t)e  imiK)8sible  to  get  a  &ix  comparative  test  to  determine  the  question, 
l)ut  many  of  the  largest  and  most  intelligent  squatters  are  seriously 
liseoflsiiig  it  and  oonten^plating  a  return  to  the  original  practice  of 
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skirting  the  fleece  only  by  removing  the  stained  and  buny  portions. 
Even  the  trade  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  fact  that  a  good  thing 
may  be  overdone.  The  following  in  illustration,  which  is  copied  from 
the  books  of  one  of  the  largest  and  best  managed  stations  in  Australia: 


Siunmary  of  clip  of  wool,  1891, 


Greasy,  sent  to  London: 

Super  combing 

First  combing 

Second  combing 

First  clothing 

Second  clothing 

Broken  fleece 

First  pieces 

First  lambs 

Second  lambs 

Summer  lambs 

Double  growth 

Black 


*  575,188  pounds 


Bales. 

d8 

429 

208 
162 

28 

154 

192 

66 

34 

2 

8 

1 

•1,382 


Sent  to  be  scoured : 

Bellies 

Second  piec^ 

Third  pieces 

Muddy  fleeco 

Locks 

Third  lambs 

Second  and  third  pieces 

Third  lambs  and  third  pieces. 


100 
85 
49 
23 
67 
52 
1 
1 


t378 


1 212,193  pounds. 


A  total  of  X,760  bales,  weighing  787,381  pounds,  which  has  been 
sorted  into  twenty  lots.  •  Twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the  above  clip  was 
sent  to  be  scoured,  as  being  stained,  muddy,  burry,  heavy,  or  odds  and 
ends,  which,  if  included,  would  increase  the  freight  or  affect  the  sale  of 
the  clip  if  sold  as  a  whole.  Forty-seven  per  cent  contained  in  the 
fleece  sorts  and  31  per  cent  in  seven  other  sorts,  or  78J  per  cent  of  the 
whole  clip,  was  sent  to  England  in  the  grease,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  comments  of  the  London  broker  to  whom  it  was  shipped.  He 
says: 

The  fleeces  have  been  admirably  skirted,  but  we  consider  the  brand  very  much 
and  needlessly  overclassed.  In  this  matter  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to 
secure  an  effective  and  satisfactory  realization  in  the  London  market)  to  have  some 
reference  to  the  requirements  of  those  consumers  whose  competition  is  most  essen- 
tial to  obtaining  full  current  value,  and  in  view  of  the  importance  of  this  point,  wo 
can  not  too  strongly  insist  upon  the  unadvisability  of  making  too  fine  and  nice  dis- 
tinction between  the  different  sections  of  the  clip,  which  involves  its  subdivision 
into  a  great  number  of  classes,  and  necessarily  compels  the  broker  to  offer  the  pro- 
duce in  lots  very  often  of  such  a  small  size  as  to  render  it  not  worth  the  while  of  any 
leading  buyer  even  to  value  them.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  for  one  moment  wish 
to  depreciate  a  proper  recognition  of  any  broad  or  well-marked  gradations,  but  only 
to  limit  their  being  too  finely  drawn,  which  in  the  instance  in  question  we  think 
has  been  in  some  measure  the  case. 

The  practice,  in  the  extreme  at  least,  appears  to  be  losing  ground, 
yet  the  owner  of  "Boonoke"  says  he  "will  continue  it  to  hold  the 
American  buyer." 

In  the  market  of  Melbourne  it  has  been  the  rule  of  buyers  for  the 
American  mills  to  refuse  all  wools  which  show  a  shrinkage  of  much,  if 
any,  over  52  per  cent,  and  this  action  has  no  doubt  had  much  to  do  with 
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continning  and  even  increasing  the  amoant  of  skirting  and  sorting 
done. 

When  lower  prices  were  obtained  for  wool  the  growers  of  Victoria 
were  compelled  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  their  stations.  One  of  the 
most  vexatious  of  these  was  the  shepherding  of  their  flocks  in  the  open 
bush. 

FENCED  RUNS. 

It  has  been  fonnd  in  inclosing  freehold  lands  in  the  older-settled  districts^  and  giv- 
ing sheep  perfect  liberty  in  their  paddocks,  that  they  throre  upon  the  poorest  coun- 
try ;  that-  any  fenced  country  could  carry  more  stock  than  by  shepherding ;  that 
their  wool  and  condition  were  always  better,  and  the  expense  and  trouble  much  less ; 
while  it  was  discovered  that  native  dogs  could  be  poisoned  off  until  they  wore 
exterminated.  The  old  system  of  yarding  sheep  at  night,  generally  in  unhealthy  yards, 
was  nothing  J;»ut  ruinous  to  weak  animals.  The  question  of  cost  was,  however, 
decisive.  Upon  a  fenced-in  run,  only  " boundary  riders''  were  necessary  to  care  for 
the  sheep  throughout  the  year,  other  labor  being  employed  as  required.  The  actual 
outlay  was  never  more  than  five  years'  wages.  The  first  fences  were  made  of  logs 
and  brush,  and  these  cost  from  £5  ($25)  to  £12  ($60)  per  mile.  But  of  late  they 
are  aU  made  of  wire,  and  are  becoming  lighter  and  cheaper  as  experience  is  gained. 
They  are  now  made  3  feet  high,  of  5  or  6  light  wires,  costing  £25  ($125)  to  £30 
($150)  per  mile. «  Stout  posts  are  set  120  yards  apart,  upon  which  the  wires  are 
strained;  between  these  10  or  12  light  stakes  are  set  carrying  the  wires,  and  between 
these  again  several  battens  are  placed  to  keep  the  wires  in  position.  The  wires  pass 
through  the  timber,  no  staples  being  used.  Some  runs  may  have  several  hundreds 
of  miles  of  fences,  cutting  them  up  into  many  paddocks,  as  the  inclosurcs  are  called. 
The  best  fenced  runs  have  cost  from  7«.  to  8«.  ($2)  per  head  for  fencing,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  runs  for  from  3$,  (75  cents)  to  4«.  ($1)  per  head.  Under  the  old 
system  shepherding  cost  3«.  per  head.  This  expense  has  been  reduced  one-half  by 
fencing.    (Dominion  of  Australia.) 

STOCK  INCREASE. 

The  natural  herbage  of  the  country,  even  before  fencing,  had  begun  to  deteriorate 
both  in  quality  and  quantity,  and  under  the  closer  cropping  which  resulted  from 
inclosing  this  was  hastened.  No  opportunity  was  given  for  reseediDg;  and  the 
stock,  year  after  year,  having  less  of  their  best  favorite  food,  steadily  lost  vigor  and 
health.  They  required  more  salt  or  tonics  than  the  native  grasses  afforded.  These 
were  supplied  by  the  sowing  of  imported  grasses. 

This  was  first  attempted  in  succession  to  the  wheat  crop  which  had 
fskiled  from  drought,  and  was  so  successful  that,  in  addition  to  their 
ntUization  on  the  large  runs,  many  small  selectors  are  seeding  down 
fheir  selections  of  320  to  640  acres  and  going  into  the  business  of  wool- 
growing.  This  opens  wide  the  doors  for  almost  an  entire  change  of  the 
system.  In  the  "  back  blocks,"  the  interior,  where  a  large  acreage  is 
required  for  the  support  of  each  sheep,  owing  to  the  small  rainfall  and 
consequent  scarcity  of  feed,  and  where  large  capital  is  required  to 
operate  a  run,  the  borders  of  many  are  being  enlarged  and  the  size  of 
individual  flocks  increased.  But  in  the  older-settled  portions  of  the 
country,  particularly  in  Victoria,  where  the  rainfall  is  from  .16  to  23 
inches  per  annum,  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  railways,  the  number 
of  flock-owners  is  increasmg  and  the  size  of  flocks  is  decreasing.    This 
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will  be  readily  seen  from  the  following  table  taken  from  the  census 
returns  of  the  colony  for  the  past  40  years: 

CeMU9  returm  of  FioUnia, 


Oensus  of— 


1861 
1S71 
1881 
1891 


SqnAtten 

and 
graziers.* 


1,064 
1,236 
2,466 
4,600 


Siieep. 


5,780,806 
10,761,887 
10, 360, 285 
16,010,428 


Aveniga. 


5,433 
8,707 
4,201 
2.758 


*  The  numbers  of  those  who  owned  sheep  only  were  not  distlngaished. 

There  is  every  indication  that  this  will  continue,  and  in  fact  is  being 
striven  for  by  colonial  legislation.  The  leases  of  large  blocks  of  land 
made  years  ago  are  falling  in,  and  resumption  by  the  government  of 
these,  for  subdivision  into  blocks,  of  sections  and  half  sections,  and  for 
their  disposal  to  selectors  at  £1  ($5)  per  acre,  payable  in  twenty  an- 
nual installments  of  Is.  (25  cents)  each  is  provided  for  and  being 
availed  of  by  a  small,  but  steady  influx  of  immigrants.  This  subdivi- 
sion of  flocks  and  increase  of  flock-owners  will  result  in  an  addition  to 
the  number  of  sheep  in  the  colony;  better  care  and  attention  in  the 
utilization  of  resources,  increasing  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  land, 
result  in  more  being  realized  per  acre.  But  there  will  also  be  greater 
diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  breeding,  as  has  been  the  result  of 
small  flocks  in  the  United  States,  and  while  many  will  endeavor  to  grow 
a  larger  carcass,  with  the  clip  of  wool  as  an  incidental,  others  will 
strive  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  fleece  without  reference  to  the  size 
of  the  sheep.  This  change  has  already  been  sensibly  felt  in  the  colo- 
nial markets  by  the  increased  amounts  of  the  two  extremes,  super  comb- 
ing and  third  clothing  wools. 

GOVEBNMENT  ENGOUBAGEMENT. 

The  earliest  efforts  of  the  authorities  were  directed  towards  obtain- 
ing a  supply  of  food  for  the  colonies,  but  after  the  flocks  had  grown 
beyond  this  demand  and  began  to  have  a  value  for  the  wool  grown^ 
executive  orders  and  legislative  enactments  were  made  to  foster  the 
industry  in  every  possible  manner.  In  addition  to  sales  at  low  prices, 
long  leases  at  nominal  rents,  and  grants  of  land  upon  most  favorable 
terms,  appropriations  and  loans  of- money  from  the  public  treasury 
were  made  for  the  carrying  out  and  enforcement  of  regulations  and 
laws,  which  were  enacted  for  the  destructions  of  vermin,  extirpation  of 
the  scab,  foot-rot,  etc.,  and  the  improvement  of  transportation  and  ship- 
ping facilities. 

EXTERMINATION  OF  THE  SOAB. 

The  first  enactments  in  regard  to  contagious  diseases  in  sheep  were 
by  the  Parliament  of  New  South  Wales,  previous  to  the  separation  of 
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Victoria  from  the  mother  colony  in  1851,  but  were  not  eflfective.  About 
1854,  the  Victorian  Parliament  provided  for  inspectors,  who  were  to 
enforce  certain  regulations  for  the  purification  of  the  flocks,  but  the 
restrictions  and  surveillance  were  onerous,  and  after  a  few  years'  trial 
the  act  was  repealed  and  act  143  was  substituted.  The  enforcement 
erf  this  was  left  to  the  squatters,  singly  or  associated,  and  was  practi- 
cally a  dead  letter;  the  scab  and  catarrh  spread  in  every  direction  and 
became  so  menacing  to  the  industry  that  Parliament  was  again  ap- 
pealed to  for  relief,  with  ^<  diseases  of  animals  statute,  1864,"  as  the 
result.  This  was  very  arbitrary  in  its  provisions,  but  stern  necessity 
commanded  obedience.  Owners  were  obliged  to  register  a  ^^  brand" 
and  mark  their  sheep  with  it  in  paint  or  pitch.  Seven  inspectors  were 
apxM)inted  to  enforce  the  law,  which  declared  a  flock  diseased  if  one 
scabby  sheep  was  found,  and,  upon  the  petition  of  four  proprietors,  in- 
fected sheep  were  to  be  destroyed  by  burial  or  burning.  Penalties 
were  provided  for  importing  scabby  sheep  and  the  burden  of  preven- 
tion and  cure  was  thrown  upon  the  owner.  The  strict  enforcement  of 
this  law  would  have  almost  destroyed  the  flocks  of  Australia,  for  by 
this  time  the  colonies  were  united  in  their  efforts  preserve  their  flocks. 
In  1870  the  scab  act  was  enacted  as  an  amendment,  and,  whil^  giving 
the  same  powers  to  inspectors  and  increasing  the  force  to  one  chief  and 
fourteen  subordinate  officers,  furnished  a  mode  and  the  machinery  for 
a  cure.  Under  this  act,  on  the  17th  of  K'ovember,  1870,  the  chief  sec- 
retary issued  the  following: 

AMENDED  REGULATIOXS. 

Whereas,  by  section  36  of  the  scab  act,  1870,  it  is  enacted  that  every  owner 
of  infected  sheep  shaU  (nnder  the  penalty  thereby  provided)  within  fourteen  days 
after  he  has  become  aware  that  snoh  sheep  are  infected  dip  them  in  a  suitable 
manner  and  with  approved  mendicaments  as  provided  by  section  78  of  the  said  stat- 
ute; and  whereas  by  section  78  of  the  said  statute  it  is  enacted  that  the  governor  in 
conncil  may  make  regulations  for  prescribing  the  mode  of  dipping  and  the  mendica- 
ments to  be  used  for  the  same :  Now,  the  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  executive 
council,  has  made  the  regulations  following : 

1.  M0d€  of  dipping, — ^Two  immersions  (in  Uie  mendicaments  specified  by  regulation 
2)  with  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  fourteen  days  between  each  immersion. 
Each  immersion  to  be  for  not  less  than  one  minute  and  the  neck  and  the  head  of 
the  sheep  to  be  saturated  on  each  immersion. 

2.  MendieaiMnU  to  he  ased  for  dipping.— -The  mixture  commonly  known  as  ''To- 
bacco and  sulphur  sheep  dressing  stuff,"  at  a  strength  of  not  less  than  1  pound  of 
good  manufactured  tobacco  and  1  pound  of  sulphur  to  5  gallons  of  water,  or  the 
mixture  commonly  known  as  **  Lime  and  sulphur  sheep  dressing  stuff,''  at  a  strength 
of  not  less  than  2  ounces  of  good  roche  lime  and  4  ounces  of  sulphur  to  1  gallon  of 
water,  the  mixture  in  either  case  to  be  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  100^  F. 
at  the  time  of  dipping. 

J.  McCULLOCH, 

Chief  Secretary, 
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No  other  medicameut  was  recognized  and  the  inspectors  say  ^'  no 
other  preparation  was  efi'ectaal  or  should  be  used." 

The  Ml  severity  of  this  act  can  be  measured  only  by  reading  all  of 
its  seventy-nine  sections,  but  the  squatters  had  suffered  so  much  from  the 
disease  that  they  aided  in  its  rigid  enforcement,  and  now  point  with 
pride  to  the  fact  that  Australia  is  the  only  country  which  has  effectually 
exterminated  the  scab,  the  last  license  for  ^^ scabby  sheep"  having 
been  issued  in  October,  1874,  and  the  governor  proclaimed  the  colony 
'< clean"  June  6, 1876.  The  law  is  still  in  force,  and  the  government 
maintains  a  force  of  six  inspectors  to  guard  against  the  introduction  of 
diseases  from  abroad. 

SHEEP  DfPOBTED  FBOM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  was  under  the  authority  of  this  act  that  the  importation  of  cattle 
and  sheep  from  other  countries  than  England  was  prohibited.  The 
direct  importation  of  sheep  from  the  United  States,  which  had  grown 
to  considerable  proportions,  was  brought  to  a  stop  by  the  regulations 
adopted  in  1880,  which,  after  stating  that  cattle  shall  undergo  a  quar- 
antine of  sixty  days  and  sheep  of  ninety  days,  provides,  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  section,  ^^  no  sheep  shall  be  removed  from  quarantine  without 
the  consent  of  the  inspector  and  after  complying  with  his  require- 
ments" (which  are  that  they  shall  be  dipped  twice  while  in  quarantine), 
and  in — 

SEcnoK  33.  Certificate  of  inspector, — ^The  exporter  of  cattle  or  sbeep  shall  prodace 
and  deliver  to  the  veterinary  sorgeon  inspecting  the  same  a  certificate  from  the  in- 
sx>ectoT  or  officer  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  law  relating  to  the  prevention  of 
diseases  among  cattle  or  sheep  in  the  district  in  which  such  cattle  or  sheep  were  sold 
for  exportation,  or  from  which  they  started  for  the  port  of  shipment,  to  the  effect: 

(1)  That  they  have  been  in  the  country  from  which  it  is  intended  to  introduce 
them  for  a  period  of  sixty  days  and  not  less  than  fourteen  days  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland. 

(2)  That  they  are  free  from  infection.  * 

(3)  That  they  have  not  witliin  sixty  days  last  preceding  been  in  contact  with  in- 
fection. 

All  sheep  exported  from  the  United  States  to  Australia  must  come 
via  England,  remaining  there  fourteen  days,  get  a  clean  bill  of  healthy 
and  upon  landing  here  undergo  quarantine  and  dipping  as  above. 

THE  BABBIT  PEST. 

The  herbivorous  kangaroo  family,  from  the  ^<  old  man,"  standing  7 
feet  in  height,  down  to  the  ^'kangaroo  rat,"  was  found  in  all  parts  of 
Australia  and  in  such  numbers  as  to  have  an  appreciable  effect  upon 
the  pastures.  But  they  were  timid  animals,  seeking  seclusion,  and  the 
squatter  soon  cleared  them  from  his  station.  In  1862  a  Mr.  Austin, 
living  near  Gteelong,  imported  several  pairs  of  the  common  English 
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rabbit  {L^'us  euniculiLs)  to  meet  the  Englishman's  hunting  propensity, 
as  the  kangaroo  was  fast  disappearing.  Mr.  Austin  was  looked  upon 
as  a  public-spirited  citizen  and  benefactor  for  his  effort,  and  he  kindly 
complied  with  many  requests  for  rabbits  to  stock  other  places  and  they 
were  thus  generally  distributed.  The  English  hare  (Leptis  timidus) 
and  the  European  fox  ( Vulpis  vulgaris)  have  been  imported  for  similar 
reasons.  These  animals  found  in  Australia  a  congenial  home  and  mul- 
tiplied beyond  all  English  experience,  the  rabbits  becoming  in  twelve 
years  so  numerous  in  the  western  district  of  Victoria  as  to  threaten 
the  destruction  of  the  flocks,  and  concerted  action  for  their  extermina- 
tion was  resolved  upon  by  several  communities.  Large  drives  were  or- 
ganized, by  which  5,000  and  even  10,000  of  these  rodents  were  killed 
in  a  single  day. 

But  still  the  rabbits  increased,  and  in  1880  the  government,  in  an- 
swer to  many  apx>eals,  passed  <<  An  act  to  provide  for  the  suppression 
of  rabbits,"  which  directed  the  appointment  of  bailiffs  to  destroy  rab- 
bits on  unoccupied  crown  lands  and  authorized  the  shire  councils  to 
expend  shire  funds  in  the  work  on  occupied  lands,  to  burn  brush  and 
log  fences,  tear  down  stone  walls,  and  remove  each  and  every  object 
which  afforded  harbor  to  the  pest.  The  killing  of  the  native  cat  (the 
domestic  cat  run  wild),  the  iguana,  and  the  tiger  cat  was  prohibited, 
as  they  were  believed  to  be  enemies  of  the  rabbits  and  useful  in  the 
war  which  was  to  be  waged  for  their  extermination.  If  a  selector  or 
squatter  failed  to  clear  his  land  of  rabbits,  the  shire  was  to  enter  upon 
such  land  and  clear  it,  collecting  the  cost  by  distress,  and  £1,230 
($6,150)  was  appropriated  to  cover  the  expense  on  crown  lands.  In 
188 L  this  was  increased  to  £2,600  ($13,000),  and  in  1882  to  £12,000 
($60,000). 

But  the  rabbits  continued  to  increase.  Complaint  was  made  that 
they  found  a  harbor  in  the  unoccupied  territory  of  the  northwest  part 
of  the  colony  known  as  the  "  Mallee,"  and  the  Government  built  a  wire 
fence  firom  a  i)oint  on  the  Murray  River,  in  a  southwest  direction,  to  a 
point  on  the  South  Australian  line  near  Serviceton,  197  miles  in  length. 
This  fence  was  made  of  woven  wire  with  1^  inch  meshes,  3^  feet  in 
width,  with  iron  and  wooden  posts,  and  6  inches  of  the  wire  was  buried 
in  the  ground  to  prevent  the  rabbits  from  burrowing  under  it;  to  pre- 
vent dingoes  from  jumping  over  a  line  of  barbed  fencing  wire  was 
strained  6  inches  above  the  netting.  This  was  completed  in  1888,  and 
protected  the  occupied  land  from  invasions  from  the  northwest.  But 
complaint  was  made  that  rabbits  and  dingoes  continued  to  come  in 
from  over  the  South  Australian  border,  and  the  Victorian  Government 
in  1890  completed  a  similar  fence  due  south  from  the  x)oint  where  the 
Victorian  line  leaves  the  Murray  River,  150  miles  in  length,  on  the 
boundary.  During  the  construction  of  this,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
cart  water  60  miles  for  the  men  engaged  upon  it,  but  the  rabbits  seemed 
300a 3 
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to  suffer  no  inconvenience,  having  apparently  accommodated  them- 
selves to  their  changed  surroundings  and  learned  to  live  in  a  country 
with  but  3i  inches  of  rainfall,  which  was  the  amount  recorded  at  that 
point  it  that  year. 

On  the  31st  day  of  August,  1887,  the  government  of  New  South 
Wales  issued  the  following  proclamation: 

It  is  hereby  notified  that  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  wiU  pay  the  sum 
of  £25,000  ($125,000)  to  any  person  or  persons  who  wUl  make  known  and  demon- 
strate,  at  his  or  their  own  expense,  any  method  or  process  not  previously  known  in 
the  colony  for  the  effectual  extermination  of  rabbits,  subject  to  the  foUowing  con- 
ditions : 

1.  That  such  method  or  process  shall,  after  experiment  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months,  receive  the  approval  of  a  board  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  governor 
with  the  advice  of  the  executive  council. 

2.  That  such  method  or  process  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  board,  not  be  in- 
jurious and  shaU  not  involve  the  use  of  any  matter,  animal,  or  thing  which  may  be 
noxious  to  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  camels,  goats,  swine,  or  dogs. 

8.  The  board  shall  be  bound  not  to  disclose  the  particulars  of  any  method  or  proc- 
ess unless  such  board  shall  decide  to  give  such  method  or  process  a  trial. 

A  royal  commission  was  appointed,  on  the  16th  day  of  April,  1888, 
by  the  governor  of  New  Sou,th  Wales,  to  fully  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  several  methods  or  means  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  check- 
ing or  suppressing  the  rabbit  pest  in  these  colonies. 

This  commission  of  twelve  was  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
several  colonies,  Western  Australia  alone  not  being  represented,  and 
made  a  most  exhaustive  series  of  experiments,  endeavoring  to  find  a 
parasitic  disease  which  should  result  in  the  total  destruction  of  the 
rabbits. 

The  schemes  submitted  other  than  for  developing  diseases,  compris- 
ing commercial  utilization,  fencing,  poisons,  traps,  electricity,  etc.,  were 
over  fourteen  hundred  in  number,  and  the  report  in  its  comprehensive- 
ness and  particularity  shows  how  serious  the  question  had  become. 
The  final  conclusions  of  the  commission,  dated  16th  December,  1889,  may 
be  given  in  a  few  words,  viz : 

After  prolonged  and  careful  study  of  aU  the  proposals  which  have  been  submitted, 
the  commission  finds  that  no  scheme  has  been  propounded  for  the  destruction  of 
rabbits  which  complies  with  the  terms  of  the  proclamation.  *  *  *  It  now  ad- 
vises *  *  *  the  state  should  advance  to  lessees  of  crown  lands  the  cost  of 
netting  fencing,  such  to  be  repaid  by  instalments  spread  over  the  life  of  the  fence. 

It  was  testified  before  this  commission: 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  careful  experiments  that  four  and  one-half  rabbits  will 
eat  as  much  as  a  sheep. 

A  run  which  carried  20,000  sheep  previously  was  reduced  by  the  pest  to  less  than 
5,000. 

A  district  which  had  furnished  5,000  bales  of  wool  annually  was  reduced  to  300 
bales. 

In  some  instances  the  reduction  in  the  carrying  capabilities  of  the  runs  has  been 
very  great,  from  30,000  sheep  to  10,000. 
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Adopting  the  suggestion  of  the  commission,  the  Victorian  Govern- 
ment appropriated  £150,000  ($750,000)  without  interest,  for  wire  net- 
ting on  stations  and  selections,  making  the  shires  responsible  for  its 
distribation  and  for  repayment  to  the  treasury  in  ten  annual  install- 
ments. Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  securing  concert  of  action 
among  the  shires;  while  some  of  the  councils  were  energetic  and  deter- 
mined to  cope  with  the  difficulty,  others  were  slow  and  inefficient,  hes- 
itating to  use  the  power  which  had  been  placed  in  their  hands,  and 
finally,  the  colonial  authority  has  taken  the  administration  of  the  act 
into  its  own  hands. 

The  chief  rabbit  insx>ector  of  Victoria,  Mr.  0.  J.  Black,  says: 

Poison  properly  prepared  and  distributed  is  believed  to  destroy  75  per  cent  of  tbe 
rabbits,  and  bisulphate  of  carbon  placed  in  bnrrows,  where  the  ground  is  compact 
BO  as  to  hold  the  fumes,  will  destroy  every  rabbit  in  the  burrow.  Sixty-five  dead 
rabbits  were  found  in  one  which  had  been  so  treated,  although  its  depth  (8  feet)  and 
its  ramifications  were  so  great  as  to  require  the  labor  of  two  men  for  two  days  to  dig 
it  out.  Sir  Samuel  Wilson,  on  his  estate  of  EriciUdonn,  spent  £8,000  ($40,000)  in  six 
months  to  secure  the  destruction  of  350,000  rabbits. 

Mr.  Black  furnishes  the  following  summary  of  the  amounts  which 
have  been  expended  by  the  governments  of  South  Australia,  Yictoria, 
and  New  South  Wales,  for  the  suppression  of  rabbits: 

JExpenditurea  in  Ftotorio. 


1880 £1,230 

1881 2,600 

1882 12,000 

1883 9,000 

1884 10,000 

1885... 22,000 

1886 24,000 


1887 £21,000 

1888 20,000 

1889 18,000 

1890 24,000 

1891 89,000 


Total ^202,830 


•  $1,014,150. 


Expenditure  in  connection  with  the  destruction  of  rabbits  in  Australia  for  the 
seyen  years  ending  December  81, 1890: 

Victoria £190,000 

New  South  Wales 820,000 

South  Australia 250,000 


Total - 1,260,000 

Amount  (approximately)  expended  by  lau downers,  and  loss  through  the 
destruction  of  crops  and  grass,  to  January  1,  1891 2,700,000 


Grand  total 3,960,000 

equal  to  near  $20,000,000  in  United  States  currency. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  has  been  paid  as  bounties,  for  the 
destruction  of  8,224  dingoes  (native  dogs),  £4,077  2«.  6d. }  3,546  foxes, 
£748 10«.  OdL 
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As  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  commercial  utilizations  of  the  rabbit, 
the  following  table  is  given  of  the  export  of  skins  from  official  sources: 

Export  rabbit  «JWjw,  Victoria,  1877-^86. 


Year. 


1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 


Total. 


I 
Knmber.  |   Valoe. 


700,565  £5.790 

711,844  !  6,206 

1,036,372  j  7,32S 

3,309,408  !  21,674 

4.473,108  .  82,217 

4,920,432!  37,528 

4,245,596!  30.364 

4,963,371  i  37,243 

8,424,259  23.548 


910,600  6,800 


28,704,664  1      206,702 


EMPLOTEBS  AND  EMPLOY]l£s  ACT. 

The  great  distance  of  the  inland  squatter's  station  from  centers  of 
population  where  labor  was  to  be  had,  the  expense  attendant  ux>on 
preparation  for  shearing  and  other  operations,  the  necessity  for  its  per- 
formance at  the  proper  season,  required  that  the  employer  should  be 
protected  from  the  whims  or  arbitrary  acts  of  the  employ^,  and  again, 
as  the  employ6  at  the  station  was  far  removed  frt)m  any  other  employ- 
ment, and  dependent  upon  the  station  for  food  and  shelter,  and  making 
of  a  written  contract  between  the  parties,  covering  every  point  which 
experience  taught  could  be  a  matter  of  controversy  has  become  the 
universal  practice. 

The  employers  and  employes  act  provides  for  a  simple  and  speedy 
enforcement  of  such  contracts,  punishing  the  laborer  upon  conviction 
of  violation,  with  "imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  to 
have  the  whole  or  any  part  of  his  wages  abated,  or  both."  And  the 
squatter  with  "  summary  distress"  for  arrears  of  wages  and  damages. 

IKOBEASE  OF  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  IN  VIOTOBIA. 

The  above  general  description  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  wool 
industry  of  Australia,  made  as  definite  and  complete  as  was  possible 
with  information  obtainable,  shows  how  the  Government  of  England 
inaugurated  it  by  grants  of  land  for  its  pursuit  and  improvement  and 
fostered  it  by  levying  a  discriminating  duty  in  favor  of  colonial  wool; 
how  it  has  been  protected  and  preserved  by  legislation  and  grants  of 
money  by  the  colonial  parliamcHts,  and  how  the  colonists  have  indus- 
triously studied  and  utilized  the  favoring  conditions  of  soil  and  climate 
and  exercised  their  best  skill  and  judgment  for  its  advancement. 

With  what  degree  of  success  may  be  measured  by  the  following  sta- 
tistics of  its  growth  to  its  present  dimensions  from  the  settlement  of 
Yictoria  in  1835,  specially  prepared  for  this  report  by  H.  H.  Hayter, 
O.  M.  Or.y  statistician  for  the  Victorian  Government. 
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Siatemeni  9hawing  ike  year's  iuerease  of  sheep  and  wool  in  Vlotofia  sinee  18S6, 


1836.. 

1837.. 
1838.. 
1839.. 
1840.. 
1811.. 
1842.. 
1843.. 
1844.. 
1845.. 
184«.. 
1847.. 
1848.. 
1849.. 
1850.. 
1851.. 
1852.. 
1853.. 
1854.. 
1855.. 
1856 -. 
1857.. 
1858.. 
1859.. 
1880*. 
18ffl.. 
1862.. 
1863.. 
1864.. 
1865.. 
1866.. 
1867.. 
1888.. 
1868.. 
1870*. 
1871.. 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
18T9.. 
1880*. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1886.. 
1886.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1889.. 
1890.. 
1881*. 


Sheep. 


41,382 

iio.Mi' 

'782.'288 


1,404,333 

1,602,798 

1, 860, 912 

1,792,527 

2,096,992 

4, 164. 203 

6, 130, 277 

5, 818. 046 

6, 032, 783 

6,  589, 923 

6, 551,  506 

5,594,220 

6,332,007 

4, 578, 872 

4,641,548 

4,766,022 

6,578,418 

5,794,127 

5, 780, 896 

6, 239, 258 

6,764,851 

7, 115, 948 

8,406,234 

8,835,380 

8,833,139 

9, 532, 811 

9,756,819 

9,923,668 

10,761,887 

10,002,381 

10,575,219 

11,823,080 

11,221,036 

11, 749, 532 

11, 278. 893 

10, 117, 867 

9, 379, 276 

8,651,775 

10,360,283 

10, 267, 265 

10, 174, 246 

10,739,021 

10,637,412 

10,681,887 

10, 700, 403 

10,623,985 

10,818,575 

10, 882, 281 

12, 736, 143 

12,919,428 


Bxporte  of  wool. 


Poundt, 


175,081 

820,383 

615,603 

041, 815 

1,714,711 

2,828,784 

8, 826, 602 

4,326,220 

6, 841, 818 

6,406.950 

10,210.038 

10,524,668 

14, 567, 005 

18,091,207 

16,345,468 

20,047,453 

20,842,591 

82,998,400 

22,584,234 

21,968,174 

17,176,022 

21.515,058 

21, 660, 295 

21,273,910 

23,923,195 

25. 245, 778 

25,579,886 

89,871,892 

44,270,066 

42,391,234 

51,314,116 

68,010,591 

54,431,367 

52, 123, 451 

76,834,480 

68,648,977 

74,803,882 

88,662,284 

85,064,952 

106,265,877 

98,468,208 

101,809,809 

95,628,281 

112,486,058 

103,449,080 

108,028,601 

109,615,884 

119,542,407 

106,278,038 

107,084,889 

115,461,606 

118,453,968 

185,607,370 

132, 149, 027 

161,805,907 


£11,639 

21,631 

45,226 

67,902 

85,735 

151,446 

201,383 

174,044 

896,537 

851,441 

565,805 

656,521 

574, 594 

826,190 

734, 618 

1, 062, 787 

1,651,871 

1,618,114 

1,406,650 

1, 506, 618 

1, 835, 642 

1,678,290 

1,756,950 

2,025,066 

8,095,264 

2,350.956 

2,040,491 

8, 250, 128 

8, 315, 109 

8, 106, 401 

8, 824, 956 

4,567,182 

8,363,076 

8,205,106 

4,702,164 

4,651,666 

5,788,688 

6,373,676 

6,096,068 

6,413,754 

6, 670, 871 

5,810,148 

5,269,634 

6,417,458 

5,450,038 

6,902,574 

6,054,568 

6,342,887 

5,028,011 

4,999,668 

6,073,481 

6,170,080 

6,028,980 

6,933,690 

7,165.092 


*  Centui  retnnit. 


PBOFITS  OP  WOOLGBOWINa  IN  VIOTOBIA. 


It  is  generally  recognized,  however,  that  the  time  has  gone  by  for 
any  sort  of  management  to  be  sufficient  for  woolgrowing.  At  the  pres- 
ent market  rates  for  wool,  the  fact  is  understood,  that  to  derive  any 
profit  from  woolgrowing,  anything  above  actual  ezx>6nse8,  the  sheep 
must  be  of  the  best  of  the  wool-bearing  breeds,  and  the  fleece  must  be 
long  and  clean  stapled,  fine  and  densely  wooled;  there  must  be  careful 
study  and  most  thorough  management  must  be  pursued.  When  these 
conditions  have  been  observed  and  there  haB  been  an  average  amount 
of  seasonable  rain,  the  Victorian  woolgrower  believes  that  he  can  place 
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his  wool  on  the  wharves  at  an  average  cost  of  6d.  (12  cents)  per  pound. 
But,  he  says,  that  would  leave  him  little  for  improvements  or  to  carry 
him  through  a  succession  of  bad  seasons,  and  little  inducement  to  con- 
tinue his  efforts.  In  supx)ort  of  this  assertion  he  freely  and  generously 
describes  the  system  which  has  been  evolved  from  years  of  exx>eriment 
and  experience. 

SHEEP  SECTIONS  AND  STATIONS  OF  VTOTOBIA. 

Victoria,  with  an  area  of  87,884  square  miles,  may  be  divided  into 
four  sections,  viz,  the  eastern,  the  northern,  the  northwestern,  and  the 
western.  The  first  comprises  that  i>ortion  of  the  colony  lying  east  and 
south  of  Melbourne,  of  25,000  square  miles  in  extent,  having  an  annual 
rainfall  of  30  inches  and  upward,  and  was  generally  heavily  timbered. 
Into  this  section  large  numbers  of  sheep  were  taken,  but  owing  to  soil 
and  climate  cattle  have  thriven  better  than  sheep,  which,  especially 
Merino  sheep,  have  here  been  subject  to  disease,  and  while  large  flocks 
are  still  to  be  found  in  Gippsland  it  is  not  considered  good  sheep  coun- 
try. The  northwest  section,  of  an  area  of  15,000  square  miles,  has  an 
average  rainfall  of  less  than  10  inches,  and  has  not  been  successfrilly 
occupied. 

The  28,000  square  miles  of  western  country  is  of  volcanic  origin,  as 
is  shown  by  the  numerous  basaltic  ridges  which  cross  it  and  the  great 
number  of  extinct  volcanic  craters  found  upon  it.  It  was  naturally 
open  country,  i.  e,j  large  well  grassed  plains  broken  by  park-like 
stretches  of  forests  of  honeysuckle  trees  (Banksia)^  large  quantities  of 
the  she-oaks  {Casiiarina)^  and  dwarfed  eucalyptus.  This  was  the  first 
section  tuUy  occupied  by  the  squatters,  and  has  proven  to  be  the  best 
sheep  country  in  the  colonies,  and  most  of  the  prize-taking  flocks  have 
been  reared  on  volcanic  country.  The  natural  grasses  grew  "  sweet 
and  strong  and  it  was  the  earliest  grass  country  in  the  spring,"  pastur- 
ing off  has  only  had  the  effect  of  thickening  the  grass,  which  grows 
very  rapidly  again  when  the  rains  come.  G.  W.  Buskin,  in  his  History 
of  Australia,  says: 

One  characteristic  of  these  grasses  deserves  particular  comment.  They  are  not  so 
sncoolent  as  tame  grasses,  but  whether  in  consequence  of  their  inherent  qualities  or 
of  the  climate  or  of  both  these  causes,  they  support  strength  in  a  manner  unknown 
elsewhere,  and  their  fattening  qualities  are  unsurpassed. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  varieties,  but  the  most  abundant  is  the 
Kangaroo  grass,  which  is  a  very  good  food  and  resists  heat.  Lucerne 
grows  well  but  is  most  useful  for  cutting.  If  allowed  to  grow  long  and 
get  dry,  the  stems  are  like  so  many  wires  and  "  drag"  the  wool,  and  if 
eaten  down  hard  it  is  apt  to  be  eaten  out.  The  prairie  grass  grows 
splendidly,  and  like  the  Kangaroo  grass  is  grown  in  the  summer;  but 
this  also  grows  high  and  is  most  useful  for  cutting. 

There  are  no  poisonous  weeds  in  the  western  district.  The  Bathurst 
burrs  (Cockle  burr  in  United  States),  trefoil  burrs,  and  thistles  are  the 
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only  troablesome  weeds.  They  are  not  natives,  but  have  been  intro- 
duced from  abroad  and  are  widely  distributed.  The  depreciation  in  the 
Talue  of  the  wool  caused  by  the  trefoil  burr  is  about  2d.  per  pound. 
Where  it  is  very  troublesome  the  loss  is  much  greater,  but  is  compen- 
sated for  by  its  feeding  properties.  The  little  burrs,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  by  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  cover  the  ground 
in  places,  and  in  times  of  drought  are  greedily  eaten  by  the  sheep.  All 
of  the  native  grasses  have  gi*eat  reproductive  powers,  and  there  is  little 
necessity  for  reseeding.  After  a  drought,  when  every  vestige  of  them 
has  disappeared  from  the  surface,  they  quickly  spring  up  after  the  first 
rain. 

The  sheep  have  to  look  after  themselves  all  the  year  round.  Hay  is 
not  cultivated  to  keep  them  in  times  of  drought,  but  in  very  dry  seasons 
a  little  hay  is  sometimes  given  to  the  young  sheep,  which  suffer  most, 
as  they  are  teething  about  that  time  and  can  not  cut  the  dry  grass. 
Young  crossbred  sheep  suffer  more  than  Merinos,  and  are  apt  to  be 
troubled  by  lung  worms,  fluke,  etc.,  and  hay  is  sometimes  cultivated  to 
help  them  at  such  times.  The  she-oak  (Casuarina)  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely killed  out  in  the  western  district  from  having  been  cut  for  feed 
during  seasons  of  drought. 

The  natural  permanent  supply  of  water  is  very  limited.  From  Mel- 
bourne to  the  Glenelg  Biver,  in  the  extreme  west,  a  distance  of  150 
miles,  only  seven  small  streams  would  be  crossed.  But  in  these  vol- 
canic regions  some  natural  springs  are  found.  In  the  early  days  these 
springs  were  mere  water  holes,  but  the  stocking  of  the  country  has 
had  the  effect  of  settling  the  soU,  and  the  water  instead  of  being  ab- 
sorbed has  run  off  into  the  reservoirs  supplying  them,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  amount  obtained  has  much  increased  in  volume.  Marshes 
and  fresh- water  lakes  are  also  used  for  watering  purposes.  The  brack- 
ish lakes  contain  too  much  salt  to  be  used.  When  there  is  no  natural 
supply  "underground  tanks''  are  made.  A  swampy  piece  of  ground, 
or  a  depression  into  which  the  rain  water  naturally  rung,  is  chosen  for 
this  purpose.  Tanks  are  made  with  a  slope  of  about  1  to  5,  so  that  the 
water  may  be  easy  of  access,  and  about  12  feet  deep.  The  making  of  a 
tank  is  generally  done  by  the  "carriers"  with  plow  and  scrapers,  who 
thus  find  employment  for  their  bullocks  during  the  season  of  the  year 
when  there  is  no  hauling  to  be  done,  and  costs  on  an  average  about 
one  shilling  (25  cents)  per  cubic  yard. 

As  the  western  district  is  all  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  sea  the 
evaporation  is  small,  and  the  allowance  generally  made  is  1  cubic 
yard  of  excavation  for  each  sheep,  so  that  the  paddock  carrying  1,000 
sheep  would  require  a  tank  of  1,000  cubic  yards  at  the  least.  To  make 
themselves  secure  some  people  increase  this  estimate  by  50  per  cent. 

This  tank  system  has,  however,  many  disadvantages.  For  instance, 
the  tanks  often  fill  very  rapidly  with  silt,  and  again,  sheep  will  not 
drink  the  clouded  water  around  the  edges  of  the  tank,  and  go  a  good 
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depth  into  it  to  get  clear  water,  thus  wasting  the  water  by  carrying  it 
away  in  their  fleeces.  The  banks  sometimes  become  soft,  and  constant 
care  is  required  to  prevent  loss  from  ^^  bogging  "  or  miring  down  of  the 
sheep.  Wet  fleeces  also  catch  the  dost  and  are  made  dingy,  and  thus 
injured. 

It  has  lately  been  discovered  that  really  good  water  can  be  obtained 
in  many  places  at  an  average  depth  of  from  50  to  60  feet.  Wells  are 
now  being  sunk  trom  which  the  water  is  pumped  by  windmiUs  into  a 
reservoir,  and  is  supplied  out  of  the  latter  into  troughs  to  the  sheep. 
The  advantages  of  this  system  are  that  there  is  no  loss  from  evaxK>ra- 
tion  and  the  sheep  get  a  clear  drink,  and  the  cost  of  sinking  a  well  and 
erecting  a  windmill  is  about  the  same  as  making  a  tank.  The  country 
contains  a  good  deal  of  limestone  and  the  water  a  large  proportion  of 
lime. 

The  Victorian  stations  are  now  all  fenced,  and  most  of  them  are  cut 
up  into  paddocks.  A  large  paddock  would  carry  2,000  sheep,  but  an  aver- 
age paddock  would  contain  about  800  acres.  On  the  plains  smooth 
wire  fences  are  used;  barbed  wire  only  when  the  paddock  adjoins  a 
road.  In  the  volcanic  country  stone  walls  are  used.  The  stones  are 
simply  taken  from  the  surface  and  built  up  to  an  average  height  of  4 
feet,  and  to  prevent  sheep  climbing  the  walls  a  coping  stone  is  put  on, 
which  projects  about  6  inches.  This  stony  country  produces  very  good 
grass,  and  while  the  stony  surface  reduces  the  grass  acreage,  the  lat- 
ter gets  a  corresponding  additional  supply  of  water. 

The  amount  of  salt  furnished  sheep  dex>ends  entirely  upon  the  feed 
and  water  supply.  Estimates  are  made  of  the  numbers  which  find  in 
the  herbage — as  salt  bush,  cotton  bush,  and  various  other  allied  plants, 
or  in  the  water  drunk  from  marshes  or  other  natural  lakes  or  pools — all 
the  salt  they  require,  and  it  is  probable  that  three-fourths  of  the  sheep 
in  Australia  are  thus  supplied.  Where  fresh  water  and  fresh  feed  only 
are  to  be  had,  rock  salt  from  Liverpool  or  a  supply  obtained  from  some 
of  the  salt  lakes  in  the  colony  is  kept  in  troughs  in  the  paddocks,  where 
the  sheep  can  supply  their  wants  as  their  needs  demand. 

Sheds  are  not  put  up  as  shelter,  except  for  such  as  are  kept  for  ex- 
hibition purpos^'.s;  but  blue-gum  (Eucalyptus  globules)  ^^  plantations" 
are  now  being  made,  which  serve  as  shelter  for  stock,  supplying  flj^ 
wood  and  timber  for  fencing  purposes,  besides  making  the  country  pic- 
turesque. They  also  act  as  fire  breaks  when  the  dry  grass  in  summer 
is  ignited,  as  sometimes  happens.  These  plantations  cost  very  little. 
The  ground  is  plowed  to  a  depth  of  3  inches  in  August  (the  last  month 
of  winter)  and  about  2  ounces  of  blue  gum  seed  to  the  acre  is  sown  on 
top.  There  is  no  harrowing,  but  it  is  fenced,  to  keep  stock  oft,  for  about 
three  years,  when  the  fences  may  be  removed.  Plowing  costs  about 
£1  ($5)  per  acre,  and  the  seed  2s.  6d.  (60  cents)  per  ounce. 

The  number  of  men  constantly  employed  upon  a  station  and  the 
buildings  required  depend  largely  upon  its  location  (in  plain  or  timber 
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oonntry,  distance,  firom  a  township  or  dex>ot  for  sapplies),  its  resources 
(water  etc.),  its  size  (acreage  and  number  of  sheep),  and  the  improve- 
ments (fencing  etc.). 

Upon  a  station  carrying  20,000  sheep  the  owner  will  act  as  manager* 
If  he  is  absent  or  there  are  a  number  of  owners,  a  manager  is  employed. 
The  overseer  is  the  foreman,  who  superintends  the  men.  A  bookkeeper^ 
who  is  also  keeper  of  stores  and  charged  with  their  maintenance  in  full 
supply.  Two  boundary  riders,  who,  from  two  to  four  times  a  week,  visit 
every  paddock  and  flock  of  sheep,  reporting  each  night  the  condition 
of  the  fences,  the  amount  of  water,  the  state  of  the  feed,  bogging  of 
sheep,  incidents  at  lambing,  incursions  of  vermin,  estrays,  and  every 
other  circumstance  or  condition  which  may  come  under  their  notice. 
(These  boundary  riders  are  often  young  men  "  learning  the  business  of 
squatting'' and  sometimes  pay  for  the  privilege.)  A  man  for  house 
cook  and  a  cook  for  the  men's  hut.  A  groom,  who  attends  the  stables 
and  looks  after  the  riding  and  driving  horses.  A  cart  driver,  who 
hauls  firewood,  fence  wire,  x)osts,  etc.,  as  needed.  A  gardener  and 
a  general  utility  man.  These  ten  men  will  constitute  a  full  force,  ex- 
cepting at  shearing  time,  when  shearers  and  extra  help  will  be  em* 
ployed. 

A  description  .of  <^  Boomanoomana"  will  give  a  very  good  idea  of  an 
Australian  squatter's  home.  The  buildings  are  those  usually  found 
upon  a  station,  and  in  this  instance  are  substantially  and  neatly  con- 
structedy  conveniently  arranged,  and  sufficient  in  number.  They  are: 
The  owner's  house,  with  kitchen  and  other  outbuildings;  an  overseer's 
cottage;  office  and  barracks  (quarters  for  bookkeeper  and  boundary 
riders);  storehouse;  stables;  hay  sheds;  cart  and  buggy  sheds;  tool 
shed;  blacksmith  shop;  carpenter  shop;  gardener's  cottage,  and  men's 
huts.  In  addition  to  these,  at  some  x>oint  convenient  to  the  paddocks, 
there  will  be  the  shearing  shed  and  shearers'  huts. 

The  material  for  their  construction  is  sometimes  brought  from  Mel- 
bourne; if  so,  the  house  and  some  of  the  buildings  will  be  of  weather- 
boards, the  storehouse,  stables,  etc.,  of  corrugated  galvanized  iron.  In 
many  places  where  clay  was  to  be  found  bricks  have  been  burned  for 
buildings,  but  in  the  western  country  very  many  of  the  stations  have 
stone  buildings;  estimates  of  the  cost  of  stone  improvements  vary  from 
£3,500  to  £4,000. '  The  wages  paid  for  labor  has  risen  steadily  in  amount 
since  1843,  when  £10  ($50)  x>er  annum,  with  rations  and  a  bark  hut  for 
shelter,  was  paid  for  a  good  shepherd.  The  discovery  of  gold  and  the 
consequent  demand  for  labor  more  than  doubled  the  wages  demanded, 
and  by  1871  the  ruling  rate  was  £30  ($150)  x>er  annum,  with  rations  and 
shelter,  which  was  still  a  bark  hut.  In  Victoria  none  but  white  labor 
is  employed,  and  the  standard  wage  is  now  £1  ($5)  per  week,  with 
rations,  and  shelter  in  what  is  still  called  the  <^  huty"  but  is  now  built 
of  wood,  or  stone,  or  corrugated  iron. 

The  northern  section  of  Victoria,  lying  between  the  dividing  range 
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b«  iiTcr  Xiimj«  viueh  is  tlie  iMHtliem  boimdaiy  iA  the  colony, 
■X  '^pjn0}  ^aare  miles  in  ana,  is  a  pornon  of  Aa.stralia-8  great  in- 
fcnkal  basin,  and  was  ooTered  with  an  open  eacaljiiciis  fiirest  with  some 
acmfoi,  wfaieh  appeased  to  mou^iolize  the  capacities  ai  the  kindly 


la  ISU  the  practiee  erf' deadening  the  timber  by  ^  ling-barkiiig''  was 
iatrodneed  from  Amenea,  and  the  grass  sprang  ap  at  odccl  This  work 
was  not  TCfj  extfmsively  prosecated  ontil  aboot  twenty  five  years  ago, 
bat  snee  then  has  gone  on  rapidly.  The  trees,  if  heavfly  cat  into, 
whaA  costs  by  cmtract  from  2t.  6d.  (60  cents)  to  €«.  (9L50)  per  acre, 
according  to  the  natore  of  the  country,  die  within  twdve  months,  and 
the  twigs  and  smaller  limbs  socm  fidl  oIL  These  are  gathered  and 
burned  fior  2c.  6dL  per  acre. 

The  eocalyptns,  when  deadened^  does  not  soon  decay,  bat  becomes 
rery  dry  and  hard,  and  mach  of  that  killed  twenty-fire  years  ago  is  still 
atanding.  OeeasionaDy,  in  very  dry  seasons,  when  fire  gets  oat  some 
of  them  win  bom  even  to  the  roots  in  the  groond*  Fire,  indeed,  in 
sommer  is  a  constant  sonrce  of  anxiety,  and  has  at  times  occasioned 
great  loss,  not  only  from  the  destmction  of  all  feed  and  fen<^g  but 
from  the  actual  burning  of  many  sheep. 

The  serob  was  broken  down  or  grabbed  and  fired,  the  expense 
amoonting  to  10».  ($2.50)  and  even  lac.  (9^75)  p»  acre,  bat  the  squat- 
ters were  well  repaid  for  the  expense,  since  the  rin«r-bArk  country  pro- 
duces a  large  amount  of  feed  and  does  not  show  the  effect  of  dry  weather 
£ofr  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  plains  are  seriously  affected.  When 
droughts  did  come,  the  Myall,  Boree,  She-oak,  Rosewood,  and  such  other 
trees  and  scrub  as  the  sheep  would  eat^  were  cut  down  for  feed.  In 
this  msainer  all  the  scrub  has  disappeared,  and  the  practice  is  growing 
of  cutting  in  good  seasons  a  supply  of  hay  which,  in  this  climate,  if  well 
stacked  and  thatched,  will  keep  fit>m  five  to  six  years.  There  is  also 
a  large  amount  of  lucerne  being  sown,  and  the  experiments  so  far  show 
that  it  thrives  and  greatly  increases  the  carrying  capacity  of  a  station 
f^miahmg  a  large  amount  of  feed  in  the  spring,  and  allowing  the  in- 
digenous grasses  to  grow  against  a  time  of  need  in  the  summer.  The 
ploughing,  about  3  inches  deep,  with  two  or  three  furrow  ploughs,  is 
usnaDy  done  by  contract  at  Ss.  ($2)  per  acre,  as,  also,  the  three  har- 
rowings  at  Is.  (25  cent^)  per  acre.  The  seed  is  so^n  with  Gaboon's 
broadcast  sower  and  2  or  3  i>ounds  to  the  acre  is  necessary. 

This  northern  country  is  crossed  from  south  to  north  by  a  number  of 
aflSuects  of  the  Murray  Biver,  decreasing  in  number  and  volume  to  the 
westward,  but  none  of  them  are  to  be  depended  upon  for  a  supply  of 
water  in  long  periods  of  drought  Water  was  found  from  60  to  100 
feet  below  the  surface,  but  very  often  too  brackish  for  use,  and  there 
has  been  a  very  general  resort  to  dams  and  tanks  for  a  supply.  The 
allowance,  however,  per  sheep  is  more  than  in  the  western  section,  be- 
ing from  3  to  5  cubic  yards;  probably  owing  to  a  smaller  average  rain- 
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fiJl  and  a  greater  amount  of  evaporation.  There  are  no  artesian  wells 
in  Victoria.  Owing  to  the  greater  amount  of  timber  there  were  many 
more  log  fences  built,  but,  as  these  are  destroyed  by  fire  or  new  fences 
are  built,  wire  is  now  the  only  material  used. 

The  buildings  in  the  northern  district  are  constructed  generally  of 
brick  or  wood,  with  galvanized-iron  roofs,  are  of  the  same  usual  form, 
number,  and  arrangement;  but  the  estimates  of  their  cost  differ  much 
from  that  of  those  in  the  western  district,  and  could  probably  be  put 
up  for  i&2,000  ($10,000). 

All  well-managed  stations  keep  ewes,  lambs,  and  wethers  in  separate 
flocks,and  in  some  instances,  where  the  run  has  been  subdivided  into  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  paddocks  to  permit,  the  two- tooth,  four- tooth,  six-tooth, 
and  aged  sheep  are  kept  separately.  This  practice,  which  demonstrates 
the  watchfulness  and  care  now  exercised  in  the  industry,  enables  the 
manager  to  give  to  each  flock  a  selection  of  food  best  adapted  to  its  age 
and  condition.  And  in  large  flocks  there  are  always  some,  which,  to 
the  practiced  eye  of  the  shepherd,  show  a  demand  for  extra  care  and 
feed  to  keep  them  up  to  the  average  condition.  For  the  rapid  perform- 
ance of  these  separations  and  cullings,  one  or  more  drafting  yards  are 
constructed,  of  such  form  as  to  be  connected  by  a  passage  so  narrow  as 
to  x)ermit  only  one  sheep  to  pass  at  a  time.  A  gate  is  hung  in  the  cen- 
ter of  this  passage,  which  may  be  readily  swung  either  to  the  right  or 
the  left.  The  sheep  being  driven  through,  the  manager,  with  his  hand 
upon  the  gate,  shunts  them  to  either  one  flock  or  the  other  as  his  judg- 
ment determines  is  necessary.  In  addition  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  work  may  be  done,  it  prevents  injury  from  chasing,  handling,  or 
fright  from  catching  them  to  effect  the  separation,  and  is  especially 
useful  in  taking  the  lambs  fron  their  mother  at  weaning.  Movable  hur- 
dles, by  which  the  yards  may  be  set  up  at  any  x>oint,  are  used  in  the 
western  country. 
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DRAJTnra  Yakds. 
[Scale  12  feet  to  1  Inch.] 
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Detail  Dbawimo  or  Sworo  Gati. 
[Scale  3  feet  to  1  iDCh.] 
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LAMBS  AND  EWES  IN  VIGTOBIA. 

Lambing  generally  takes  place  in  the  mild  weather  of  April  or  May 
the  season  of  fall  being  selected,  as  the  rains  of  March  following  the 
dry  summer  usually  bring  on  a  crop  of  new  grass,  feed  necessary  to 
farnish  a  full  supply  of  milk  for  the  lambs.    This  was  a  time  of  anxiety 
and  much  labor  in  the  old  shepherding  days  when  sheep  were  pastured 
in  the  open  and  dingoes  were  plentiful;  but  the  only  source  of  concern^ 
now  is  the  weather.    As  many  as  20  per  cent  of  the  lambs  may  b^ 
dropped  in  one  night,  and  should  it  happen  to  be  a  stormy  or  frostjg 
one  the  loss  would  be  very  great.    A  good  many  lambs  are  destroyed; 
by  eagle  hawks  and  black  crows,  both  of  which  are  very  plentifrd ;  foxe^ 
too,  are  destructive  and  are  increasing  rapidly,  especially  in  the  wester-^ 
district.    An  average  good  lambing  means  the  marking  of  about  75  x)^^ 
cent  of  the  lambs  which  have  been  dropped.    There  has  been  a  seasom 
however,  when  the  rains  did  not  come  until  the  lambing  was  on,  aiK 
the  consequent  lack  of  grass  and  cold  wet  weather  reduced  the  number; 
saved  to  about  30  per  cent,  but  it  was  a  phenomenal  experience.    Tbi.i 
usual  practice  is  to  have  the  boundary  riders  look  the  lambing  flooi 
over  very  carefully  every  day,  but  experience  has  demonstrated  thai 
the  ewes  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible,  and  the  loss  of  ewes 
at  this  time,  is  estimated  at  from  2  to  3  per  cent.    A  few  sheep  die  oii 
the  run  every  year.    "  Ewes  are  generally  sold  oft*  at  5  years  old.    We 
do  not  breed  from  the  ewe  generally  until  she  is  rising  4-tooth.    She 
is  rising  6-tooth  when  she  has  her  first  lamb,  and  we  take  a  lamb  from 
her  at  3  years  old,  4  years  old,  and  at  5  years  old."    After  that  she  is 
sold  to  make  room  for  the  younger  sheep  coming  on.    If  she  is  kept  for 
another  year  it  is  because  there  has  been  a  bad  season,  but  that  rarely 
happens.    Out  of  the  flock  of  20,000  sheep  there  may  perhaps  be  500  to 
750  short  at  shearing,  or  a  total  loss  of  2^  to  3|  per  cent. 

SCAB  DIP. 

The  only  disease  that  has  ever  caused  serious  trouble  is  the  scab,  but 
that  was  stamped  out  about  1874,  and  has  been  frilly  described. 

The  receipt,  given  and  directed  by  the  regulations  to  be  used  at  quar-^ 
antine,  is  acknowledged  to  be  effiective,  but  the  woolgrower  believes  it 
is  severe  in  its  operation,  making  the  skin  dry  and  the  wool  harsh.  The 
formula  preferred,  and  believed  by  the  squatter  to  be  equally  effica- 
cious, for  the  eradication  of  scab  and  the  destruction  of  ticks,  and  is 
preferable  as  leaving  the  skin  nice  and  soft,  and  thus  promoting  the 
growth  of  wool,  is  as  follows: 

In  the  proportions  of  1  pound  of  tobacco,  1  pound  of  flour  of  sulphur  to  4  gaJlons 

of  water.    This  is  to  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  104°  Fahr.,  and  if  the  sheep  are 

dipped  immediately  after  shearing,  the  discoloration  of  the  wool  will  wear  off,  but 

if  there  is  four  months  or  more  of  growth  of  wool,  the  Hheep  should  be  brook-washed. 

The  moat  economical,  speedy,  and  eftective  tvTTanw;^iii\fc\\t  iiox  WAis^  ^\vr^o»ft  \^  ^\ixu[^^<bx- 
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^ttod  tank,  ^th  suitable  pens,  drainage  tablee,  etc.,  the  ground  plan  and  section 
or  wiucn  is  here  shown : 
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SHEEP  DISEASES. 

Dnring  the  days  of  shepherding,  when  the  sheep  were  penned  at 
night  in  dirty  yards,  foot-rot  was  never  absent  from  the  flock.  It  is 
now  prevalent  only  in  wet  country  or  during  seasons  of  unusual  rain- 
fall, and  confined  almost  entirely  to  Merinos.  It  is  cured  by  paring 
and  dressing  the  feet,  and  driving  the  sheep  through  shallow  troughs 
containing  arsenic  water  and  jwwdered  blue  stone  in  water.  If  this  is 
done  during  the  dry  season  the  disease  is  easily  controlled.  It  is  not 
believed  to  be  contagious.  Lung  worms,  intestinal  worms,  fluke,  and 
kindred  diseases  are  only  troublesome  in  the  cold,  wet  mountain 
districts,  and  are  combatted  by  giving  drenches,  plenty  of  salt,  drain- 
age, and  removal  of  stock  to  healthier  land,  there  being  no  actual  cure 
known,  but  the  loss  from  these  diseases  is  comparatively  small. 

GeneraUy  speaking,  we  believe  the  sheep  of  Australia  are  healthier  than  those  of 
any  other  part  of  the  world;  this  is  especially  true  of  that  portion  haying  an  aver- 
age rainfaU  of  from  15  to  25  inches,  and  a  sandy  soil. 

WEIGHT  OP  FLEEOES  AND  SCOURED  WOOL. 

Forty  years  ago  the  average  weight  of  the  fleece  was  about  2J 
pounds  of  washed  wool.  At  that  time  the  improvement  began  and 
the  weights  have  steadily  increased.  Victorian  fleeces  are  probably 
heavier  than  those  of  any  other  colony,  and  the  average  weight  for 
stock  sheep  would  be  from  6  to  7  pounds  each,  in  the  grease.  Farther 
north,  approaching  the  hotter  climate  of  Queensland,  the  tendency  is 
towards  a  more  open  fleece  and  a  drying  out  of  the  yolk. 

The  lambs  axe  shorn  at  Ave  to  six  months  old,  and  a  good  average 
is  2  pounds  8  ounces  to  2  pounds  10  ounces.  Some  very  high-class 
stud  flocks  have  averaged  9  pounds  of  scoured  wool.  The  tables  here- 
tofore given  of  Boonoke  show  an  average  of  9  pounds  14  ounces  for 
1888,  which  was  increased  the  following  year  to  10  pounds  9f  ounces. 
The  stud  Merino  rams  generally  used  cut  from  14  to  26  pounds,  but 
there  are  still  many  used  cutting  from  10  to  12  pounds.  The  opinion 
has  grown  of  late  that  this  is  too  light,  but  it  is  considered  very  objec- 
tionable  in  this  climate  to  have  the  wool  so  heavy  as  to  part  down  the 
back  and  "  let  in  the  sun.''  Some  few  "  wrinkles "  forward  of  the 
i^  dewlap  ^  are  permitted  as  showing  a  strong  masculine  character,  but 
otherwise  a  plain  sheep  is  preferred.  In  illustration  of  the  character  of 
sheep  now  being  sought  for,  the  report  of  the  scouring  of  twenty-seven 
rams'  fleeces  from  a  celebrated  stud  flock,  kindly  ftimished  by  Messrs. 
Goldsbrough,  Mort  &  Co.,  wool  brokers,  Melbourne,  Australia,  under 
whose  auspices  the  scouring  was  conducted,  is  given : 

These  twenty-seven  rams'  fleeces  were  selected  during  the  shearmg  of  an  extra 
stud  flock,  and  sent  to  us  in  their  entirety,  i.  c,  unskirted  by  the  grower.  They  are 
magnificent  specimens  of  an  excellent  type  of  wool,  yery  deep  and  sound,  dense 
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itipla  of  robust  quality,  bat  soft  and  lastroiiB,  and  all  of  even  character.  After 
nouuDmg  on  exhibition  for  some  timci  they  were  carefully  skirted  by  ns  and  sent 
to  be  Beonred,  with  the  results  shown  in  the  following  particulars: 


Sorts. 


Tleaeewool. 

Pieces 

BeOiee 

LockB 


OvoM  weight  • 
Tace 


Heiw«lg}it 


Greasy  weight  sent 
to  be  scoured.  * 


Weights. 


Poundt. 
275 

184 

115 

48 


622 

35 


587 


Feroent 
of  each. 


44.21 

29.58 

18.49 

7.72 


100.00 


Scoured  wool  re- 
tumed.t 


Weights. 


Pounds. 

147 

109 

60 

26 


S51 
S5 


316 


Per  cent 

loss  on 

each. 


46.56 

40.76 
40.00 
45.84 


*  Average  weight  per  fleeoe  21.75  pounds, 
t  iiTerage  weight  per  fleece  11.70  pounds. 

The  total  loss  in  weight  by  sconrinpf  was  271  pounds  or  46.17  per  cent, 
while  the  remainder  was  316  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  or  53.83  per  cent, 
an  average  of  11  pounds  11.70  ounces  per  fleece.  The  wool  is  scoured 
M  dean  as  is  ordinarly  done  for  milling  purposes,  and  may  still  con- 
tain firom  6  to  7  x>er  cent  of  natural  grease,  but  demonstrates  what  sheep 
in  Australia  are  capable  of  producing;  for  this  flock  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  its  present  owner  for  fourteen  years,  during  which  time 
there  has  been  no  introduction  of  foreign  blood. 

At  Ave  years  old  a  sheep  is  <<  cast "  for  age,  but  it  loses  its  density  be- 
fore then;  <^we  reckon  a  sheep  will  cut  its  best  fleece  at  4-tooth, 
when  about  thirty  months  old.  After  that  it  gradually  goes  off  and 
the  fleece  gets  thinner  and  lighter.  We  always  get  the  best  wool  and 
biggest  fleece  off  our  4-tooth  sheep."  This  decrease  is  in  quantity  only, 
not  in  quality.  The  breeders  of  Yictoria  think,  with  time  and  proper  se- 
lection in  breeding,  the  tendency  of  Merinos  to  a  lighter  and  more  open 
fleece  in  warm  climates  can  be  overcome,  without  the  introduction  of 
foreign  blood;  but  this  is  a  question  with  many,  and  the  immense  benefit 
and  immediate  effect  of  the  American  Merino  rams  which  have  lately 
been  imported,  particularly  in  the  northern  section,  is  given  as  illustra- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  such  importations.  ^<  They  give  a  fleece  at 
once,"  and  one  case  is  cited  where  the  average  weight  of  fleece  was 
increased  by  9  ounces  in  one  year.  The  principal  objection  urged 
against  the  American  Merino  is  that  the  staple  is  short,  harsh,  and 
hard  and  there  are  too  many  wrinkles. 

The  effect  of  the  climate  and  feed  upon  imported  sheep,  is  to  do  away 
with  some  of  these  objections.  The  lambs  raised  from  imported  rams 
and  ewes  grow  a  larger  frame,  become  more  active,  lose  a  proportion  of 
grease,  and  they  grow  a  brighter  wool. 

There  is  a  suggestion  in  these  facts  to  some  of  the  Australian  wool- 
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growers  of  possibilities  in  the  fhtnre,  and  they  are  disposed  to  learn  to 
what  extent  they  may  be  made  certainties  by  experimenting  with  well- 
bred  American  Merinos,  bnt  they  will  be  choice  in  their  selection  of 
animals,  and  it  will  be  only  after  they  are  satisfied  with  the  results  that 
there  will  be  any  large  demand  for  sach  sheep  at  remunerative  prices. 

BALE  OF  AMEBIOAN  SHEEP  IN  MELBOUBNE. 

At  the  annual  sales  of  stud  sheep  held  on  July  7  last,  where  a  few 
American-bred  Merinos  were  offered  for  sale  by  auction,  but  few  were 
purchased.    The  editorial  comment  upon  the  sale  was  as  follows: 

The  apparent  difficulty  of  sale  whicli  the  American  sheep  met  daring  the  present 
week  may  perhaps  be  explained  in  that  flock  owners  prefer  to  secure  them  privately 
and  at  the  owner's  reserve  price,  so  that  the  introduction  of  the  Vermont  blood 
would  not  be  heralded  abroad  through  the  publicity  of  an  auction  sale.  That  this 
strain  has  net  with  some  measure  of  success  is  proved,  by  the  frequency  with  which 
the  improved  cross  figures  in  Australian  prize  lists  and  the  satisfactory  prices  they 
fetch  at  stud  sales.    (Melbourne  Argns,  July  8,  1892.) 

EFFEOTS  OF  BBOUaHT. 

The  value  per  head  of  stock  sheep  in  Australia  has  fluctuated  from 
£4  ($20)  in  1835  to  as  low  as  6d.  (12  cents)  during  some  period  of  drought 
The  anxiety  of  the  squatter,  when  he  had  some  thousands  more  of  sheep 
than  he  had  feed  for,  was  to  be  well  rid  of  them.  During  the  past 
thirty-flve  years  there  have  been  seven  years  of  severe  drought.  In 
1864-^65  and  1866  little  or  no  rain  feU,  and  the  suffering  and  loss  were 
very  great  throughout  all  the  colonies.  The  years  1868-'69  and  1886  will 
long  be  remembered  by  the  woolgrowers  of  Australia  as  periods  of 
severe  drought,  when  tens  of  thousands  of  sheep  perished  for  want  of 
water  and  feed.  It  is  at  such  times  as  these  sheep  lose  their  value. 
But  the  greatest  loss  suffered  from  drought  is  no  doubt  its  effect  upon 
the  survivors.  The  wool  ceases  to  grow  and  many  lose  a  x>ortion  of 
fheir  fleece,  and  from  the  reduced  condition  of  the  animal  the  wool 
becomes  soft, «.  «.,  loses  its  strength  and  breaks  easily,  and  there  is  loss 
of  brilliancy.  It  requires  from  six  months  to  a  year  of  good  feed  to 
restore  sheep  to  their  normal  condition. 

8HEEP  TO  AOBB. 

Many  good  judges  express  the  opinion  that  the  colonies  of  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales  are  now  overstocked  for  even  ordinary  years. 
During  the  past  year  when  the  usual  dry  season  of  summer  was  pro- 
longed from  four  to  six  months,  thousands  of  sheep  were  sold  at  18^ 
(36  cents)  per  head,  and  in  some  instances  <<  culls  and  aged"  at  one 
Bhilling.  The  average  price  of  sheep  of  all  ages  on  the  station  is  from 
8s.  {$2)  to  108.  ($2.50)  per  head 

The  carrying  capacity  of  Victorian  stations,  varies  with  the  condi- 
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tions  of  soil  and  climate.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  industry,  the  allow- 
ance made  was  from  2^  to  3  acres  per  head,  but,  by  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  fencing,  conservation  of  water,  seeding  to 
lucem,  clearing  of  timber  and  scrub,  and  the  division  of  lands,  this  has 
been  increased,  and  the  estimate  of  the  average  to-day  is  1  acre  per 
sheep  in  Victoria,  2  acres  in  Kew  South  Wales,  and  3  or  more  acres  in 
Queensland  and  South  Australia. 

EXPORTS  OP  PROZSN  MUTTON. 

The  disposal  of  surplus  sheep  is  again  becoming  an  important  sub- 
ject and  the  annual  increase  is  urging  its  immediate  consideration.  A 
few  years  since  it  demanded  solution  in  New  Zealand,  and  was  solved 
by  shipping  frozen  mutton  to  England,  in  cool  storage  chambers  specially 
constructed  for  the  purx)ose,  on  large  ocean  steamers.  There  were  many 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  but  these  have  been  surmounted,  and  so  far 
aa  New  Zealand  is  concerned  the  effort  has  been  successfri].  The  ar- 
rangements have  been  so  perfected  as  to  reduce  the  expense  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Otago  Times,  published  in  Dun- 
edin,  New  Zealand,  June  10: 

The  direotorsofthe  Canterbury  Frozen  Meat  Company  have  ledaoed  the  charge 
for  freezing  mutton  for  this  winter  to  id.  (i  cent)  per  ponnd,  leas  20  per  cent,  the 
directors  haying  determined  to  make  this  farther  reduction,  which  is  equal  to  8d. 
(6  cents)  per  60-pound  sheep,  in  order  to  induce  stock  owners  to  freeze  and  ship  a 
larger  proportion  of  their  surplus  stock,  in  preference  to  selling  in  the  local  markets. 
The  Press  points  out  that  as  the  freight  is  7«.  8d.,  and  the  London  charges  only  about 
|d.  per  pound,  this  reduction  brings  the  total  charges  for  freezing,  freight,  insurance, 
and  selling  in  London,  to  about  1^.  per  pound,  so  that  only  id.  in  London  wiU  give 
a  return  of  2^.  per  pound,  or  12$.  6d.  ($3)  per  60-pound  sheep,  in  addition  to  the 
skin  and  £ftt. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  freezing  and  shipping  of  frozen 
mutton  in  Few  Zealand  has  induced  the  colony  of  Queensland  to  un« 
dertake  it.  Freezing  works  are  in  successful  operation  at  Brisbane, 
and  the  organization  of  such  companies  at  Sydney  in  Kew  South  Wales, 
at  Adelaide  in  South  Australia,  and  at  Melbourne  in  Victoria  is  being 
agitated. 

The  consumption  of  mutton  in  the  colonies  is  very  great;  it  is  as 
staple  an  article  of  diet  as  is  j^tk  in  the  United  States,  and  may  be 
measured  by  the  statistics  of  the  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  slaugh- 
tered.   The  official  returns  for  Victoria  are  as  follows: 

Sheep  and  lamhe  slaughtered. 


Year. 


'90. 


Number. 


2«  866, 525 
2, 383. 946 
2,215,876 


Arerage. 


\ 


2,822,116 
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Wethers  are  generally  sold  on  the  station  <<  off  the  shearsi''  at  from  3 
to  5  years  of  age,  and  average  in  price  from  68.  6d.  to  Is.  per  head.  If 
fJBkt  they  are  sent  at  once  to  market,  bat  if  only  in  store  condition  are 
bonght  by  feeders  and  sold  by  them  as  the  market  demands. 

The  price  is  regulated  by  a  judgment  of  the  amount  of  <<  dead  meat" 
the  sheep  will  dress;  60  pounds  for  wethers  and  40  to  60  pounds  for 
ewes  are  considered  good  weights.  At  other  seasons  the  amount  of 
wool  on  the  animal  would  add  more  or  less  to  the  price  i>er  head. 
When  sold  fat,  they  are  driven  to  the  nearest  railway  station  and 
trucked  to  their  destination.  Stock  sheep  are  generally  driven^  es- 
pecially in  the  back  country,  at  about  6  miles  per  day  over  the  wide 
roads,  resting  at  night  on  the  open  sections  of  land  reserved  by  the 
government  for  the  purpose.  In  times  of  drought  tens  of  thousands 
of  sheep  have  been  shipped  from  one  end  of  the  colony  to  anotiier  to 
find  water  and  grass,  special  rates  being  made  by  the  governmental  rail- 
ways to  meet  the  necessity. 

BAILWAT  BATES. 

The  railway  charges  in  Victoria,  for  1892,  are  as  below: 
Fat  sheep  in  trucks. — One  to  101  miles,  9d,  per  mile  x>6r  track;  over 
101  to  150  miles,  ^.  per  mile  over  the  101  miles;  over  160  miles,  7i 
per  mile  for  the  whole  journey. 

These  charges  were  increased  5  per  cent  April  1st.  The  trucks  are 
small,  double-decked  cars,  which  wHl  hold  from  85  to  120  sheep.  Stock 
sheep  for  two-thirds  of  the  above  rates.  There  is  also  a  deduction  oi 
10  per  cent  if  the  railway  does  not  provide  trucks  when  wanted* 

LAin)  TAX. 

There  is  no  taxation  of  sheep  in  Victoria.  The  Government  levies  a 
discriminating  land  tax.  Land  is  valued  by  assessors  and  put  into 
four  classes.  First-class  land  is  that  which  will  carry  two  or  moie 
sheep  to  the  acre.  It  is  valued  at  £4  ($20)  and  has  to  pay  a  tax  of  Is. 
per  acre.  Second-class  landisthat  which  will  carry  oneand  one-half  she^ 
X>er  acre.  It  is  valued  at  £Sj  and  pays  9d.  Land  carrying  one  sheep  per 
acre  is  called  third  class,  and  pays  6d. ;  and  fourth-dass  land,  that  is, 
any  land  which  will  not  carry  a  sheep  per  acre,  pays  3d.  There  is  aa 
exemption  in  all  classes  to  the  value  of  £2,560,  equivalent  to  640  aores 
of  first-class  land. 

There  is  complaint,  however,  that  the  tax  works  nx\Jnstly.  Certain  rich  oomitry, 
which  will  fatten  six  sheep  per  acre,  pays  la.  per  acre  or  2d,  per  head,  while  the 
poorest  sections,  which  may  require  4  acres  per  sheep,  pays  3d,  per  aore^  or  1«.  per 
head. 

The  shire  or  county  tax  is  assessed  on  the  annual  value  of  the  property, 
including  buildings  and  other  improvements.    There  are  various  rates 
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In  force  in  different  shires,  but  a  shilling  rate  is  a  good  example.  If  a 
property  is  valued  at  £10,000,  the  10,000  shillings  would  amount  to 
£500.  The  owner  would  have  to  pay  5  per  cent  on  that  amount,  or 
£25,  equid  to  4  of  1  per  cent  on  the  valuation.  The  greater  amount  of 
tbe  shire  tax  is  expended  on  roads  and  bridges. 

SHEEP-FABMINa  BY  OOBPOBATIONS. 

In  the  official  records  the  names  of  corporations  appear  as  the  owners 
of  many  stations.  These  may  be  banks  or  other  financing  institutions, 
but  are  often  associations  of  individuals  which  may  own  one  or  more 
such  stations.  In  the  former  case  the  bank  may  hold  but  a  small  inter- 
est in  the  shape  of  a  mortgage,  which  to  be  vsJid  must  be  registered, 
and  thus  the  properly  appears  in  the  name  of  the  mortgagee.  Ko  offi- 
cial figures  of  the  number  of  stations  owned  by  individuals  can  be 
obtained,  but  one-half  of  all  is  the  estimate,  ^e  corporations  and 
associations  have  in  many  cases  been  very  successful,  but  in  no  instance 
unless  they  have  been  fbrtunate  in  securing  a  manager  of  ability  and 
capacity.  On  the  larger  stations  there  are  so  many  ways  in  which  a 
little  oversight  or  neglect  may  entail  great  loss  that  close,  intelligent, 
personal  supervision  is  required,  and  the  manager's  compensation,  where 
he  has  no  interest,  is  usually  dependent  upon  results.  If  sheep  pass 
into  the  possession  of  a  man  who  has  neither  station  nor  selection  upon 
which  to  keep  them,  he  arranges  to  have  them  kept  for  an  interest  in 
the  wool  and  increase;  or,  if  he  pays  for  their  keep,  the  usual  terms 
are  3f •  (76  cents)  per  head,  the  wool  to  be  delivered  at  the  railway. 

SHEEPSHEABINO. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  Australia  brought  with  it  a  de- 
mand for  agreater  number  of  men  capable  of  properly  shearing  them.  As 
more  attention  was  paid  to  the  breeding  of  sheep  and  the  preparation  of 
their  wool  for  market,  more  skill  was  required  in  the  shearer  and  more 
care  in  handling  the  animals.  In  this  way  certain  demands  on  the  part  of 
the  squatters  were  crystalized  into  rules  governing  the  work,  and  a 
class  in  the  community  made  sheep-shearing  their  regular  employment. 
The  latter  was  possible,  as  the  climatic  differences  in  the  sheep  country 
were  so  great  as  to  extend  the  time  for  shearing  over  at  least  eight 
months  of  the  year.  Beginning  in  Queensland  in  the  north  about  the 
first  of  July,  it  is  seldom  completed  in  the  far  south  before  the  first  of 
March.  Industrious  men  find  employment  during  the  whole  time  by 
traveling  south  as  the  season  advances.  They  usually  own  two  horses, 
ui)on  one  of  which  they  ride,  the  other  carrying  their  camp  equipage, 
called  their  ^^  swag,"  consisting  of  a  dog  tent,  blankets,  clothes,  and  a 
few  utensils,  such  as  a  "  biUy-can  "  for  boiling  tea.  The  "swagsman," 
as  he  is  called,  who  travels  on  foot,  straps  his  blankets  on  his  shoulders 
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and  carries  in  his  band  the  indisx)en8able  biDy-can.  When  the  shear- 
ing is  finished  in  the  south  he  migrates  back,  taking  snch  odd  jobs  of 
work  on  the  way  as  he  may  find,  but  timing  his  movements  so  as  to 
arrive  in  the  north  when  the  shearing  is  to  begin.  Other  extra  hands 
are  required  at  this  time,  called  <<  roustabouts "  (general  utility  men),  and 
these,  too,  become  swagsmen.  Yery  frequently  the  same  men  will  ^^cat 
out"  a  station  year  after  year. 

When  these  men  are  traveling,  and  stop  at  a  station  on  their  way,  it 
is  customary  to  give  each  a  ration,  consisting  of  flour,  meat,  sugar,  and 
tea,  and  in  some  instances  there  is  a  travelers'  hut  in  which  they  may 
sleep,  but  ^^  the  rule  of  the  road  "  compels  them  to  move  on  the  next 
day  if  they  do  not  find  work.  Instances  are  mentioned  of  fifty  and 
even  sixty  rations  having  been  dealt  out  daily  at  single  stations,  and 
the  expenses  of  the  station  increased  thereby  from  i&250  to  £350  annu- 
ally. There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  a  class  of  travelers  termed 
^^  sundowners,"  firom  their  custom  of  timing  their  arrival  so  as  to  claim 
the  ration,  who  do  not  want  work,  and  to  discourage  them  the  practice 
of  giving  a  free  ration  will  probably  be  discontinued. 

As  the  time  for  shearing  approaches,  the  squatter  or  manager  will 
engage  the  shearers,  1  for  each  2,000  or  2,500  sheep  upon  the  run,  and 
as  many  roustabouts  as  he  will  need,  to  be  on  hand  uiK)n  a  certain  day. 

There  will  be  14  shearers,  2  packers,  4  sorters,  1  classer,  2  pickers-up^ 
1  sweeper,  3  or  4  general  utility  men,  2  cooks,  and,  when  the  shearing 
is  done  with  machine  shears,  an  engine-driver,  a  water-hauler,  and  cut- 
ter-grinder. This  force  would  be  required  for  a  flock  of  from  30,000  to 
40,000  sheep.  Bations  for  these  men  for  at  least  eight  weeks  must  be 
provided,  as  well  as  extra  shears  or  machines  against  accidents,  tar  for 
cut  sheep,  paint  for  marking,  twine  and  bagging  for  the  wool,  wood  for 
fuel,  sulphur  and  lime  or  tobacco  for  dipping,  and  the  shearing  shed 
put  into  order  and  thorough  repair. 

The  celerity  with  which  the  work  will  be  done  depends  very  mucli 
upon  the  facilities  afforded  in  the  shed,  and  as  this  is  peculiarly  an 
Australian  development,  and  apx>ears  to  meet  every  want,  a  minute  de- 
scription with  diagram  is  given  on  p.  55.  Some  prefer  the  shearing 
floor  all  ui)on  one  side,  with  the  sorting  and  packing  rooms  opening 
into  it  at  the  center;  others  prefer  the  shearing  floor  in  the  center  of 
the  building  with  skylights;  but  the  principle  is  the  same  in  all.  A 
building  for  the  above  force  would  be  130  feet  long,  50  feet  wide,  7  feet 
high  at  the  eaves,  and  13  feet  high  in  the  center.  The  drafting  yards 
are  built  on  at  one  end  of  this,  so  that  the  sheep  can  be  separated  as 
desired. 
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a,  drafting  yardfl. 

b,  pens  in  shed,  each  28  by  25  feet. 

c,  gangway  to  catch  pens,  6  by  52  feet. 

d,  catch  pens  for  each  shears,  d^  by  12  feet. 

e,  apace  for  shearers,  each  6^  by  10  feet. 

f,  pens  for  shorn  sheep,  6)  by  12  feet, 
g.  mnway  from  pens  to  yards. 

h,  sorters  at  tables,  each  table  5  by  10  feet, 
i,  position  of  classer. 


k,  bins  for  bellies,  pieces,  broken  fleece,  etc., 
each  5  by  10  feet. 

1,  bins  for  fleece  wool,  each  6  by  10  feet, 
m,  hand-screw  press,  2  feet  2  inches  by  2  feet 
2  inches. 

D,  storage  for  pressed  wool. 

o,  engine  shed,  when   machine   shears  are 
used. 

—  shafting  for  machine  nhears. 


The  pens  a,  b,  and  o  are  floored  with  Hlats,  permitting  all  dirt  to  fall  tlirough, 
hat  the  sheep  may  be  kept  clean,  and  if  there  is  a  probability  of  rain  these  are 
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crowded  full  at  night,  so  there  may  be  dry  sheep  to  begin  on  in  the  morning.  The 
arrangement  of  the  gangway  permits  of  drafting  sheep  into  any  catch  pen  without 
interfering  with  others.  Opposite  each  shearer  is  an  opening  for  light  which  can 
be  closed  with  a  movable  glazed  sash,  and  beneath  this  a  door  through  which  the 
shorn  sheep  are  sent  into  the  pens  f  f.  It  is  here  the  manager  or  foreman  inspecti 
the  work  done,  the  bookkeeper  makes  his  tally  by  which  the  shearer  is  paid,  and 
from  here  the  sheep  are  driven  to  the  dripping  vat,  heretofore  described,  which  is 
built  by  the  side  of  the  drafting  yards. 

MACHINE  SHSABINO. 

Shearing  by  machinery  has  been  the  cherished  desire  of  the  wool- 
grower  of  Australiii,  and  inventive  skill  has  been  endeavoring  to  sup- 
ply this  want  for  many  years.  Under  the  system  of  hand  shearing,  the 
average  of  sheep  shorn  by  skilled  men  has  been  about  80  head  per  day, 
which  lengthened  this  busy  season  into  weeks  and  even  months  on  the 
larger  stations.  Careless  men  and  straggling  sheep  necessitated  an 
allowance  of  at  least  one  per  cent  among  the  sheep  for  casualties,  while 
many  more  were  seriously  injured,  and  the  men  also  suffered  from 
wounds  and  swollen  wrists. 

There  have  been  sixty-nine  applications  for  patents  on  sheep-shear- 
ing machines  in  the  colonies;  of  these  but  three  or  four  have  been  suc- 
cessfully used. 

At  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Show  held  at  Melbourne,  August  28, 1891, 
three  machines  comi)eted  for  the  prize  offered:  The  Wols^ey,  the  Bur- 
gon,  and  the  Bariquand.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  a  fourth,  called 
the  Silver. 

Mr.  F.  Y.  Wolseley,  a  resident  of  New  South  Wales,  after  seventeen 
years  of  persistent  effort,  claimed  to  have  achieved  success,  and  in  1888 
a  company  was  organized  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  maehines 
bearing  his  name.  It  was  the  first  to  be  measurably  successftd,  has 
since  been  greatly  improved,  and  more  than  50,000,000  of  sheep  have 
been  shorn  by  the  Wolseley  machines.  The  claims  made  for  the  use  of 
machine  shears  may  be  given  in  a  few  words,  as  follows : 

A  gain  of  from  8  to  16  ounces  extra  wool  ohtained  from  each  Merino  sheep  the  first 
year  shorn  by  machine  shears,  and  a  further  gain  of  2  to  5  ounces  the  second  shearing. 
The  wool  being  cut  evenly,  close  to  the  skin,  the  staple  not  injured  by  being  double 
cut,  increases  its  value  by  ^d.  to  Id,  per  pound.  The  sheep  are  not  cut  or  injured; 
thus  the  usual  allowance  of  1  per  cent  for  deaths  from  cuts  and  stabs  is  saved.  No 
skilled  labor  is  required,  as  any  man  or  boy,  without  any  previous  knowledge  of 
shearing,  becomes  expert  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days'  practice.  The  work  of 
the  shearer  is  lighter;  no  swelled  wrists;  can  shear  double  the  number  per  day  in 
the  most  perfect  manner.  The  parts  are  accurately  duplicated,  so  that  repairs  are 
easily  effected,  and  the  simplicity  of  construction  such  it  can  not  get  out  of  order 
without  gross  carelessness  or  intention. 

They  are  sold  at  £10  ($50)  each,  and  an  estimate  for  the  installation 
of  ten  machines,  with  extras  required  to  run  through  a  shearing  of 
40,000  sheep,  is  given  at  £126  lis.  6d.  ($617.43).  The  power  required 
is  a  4  horse-i)ower  engine  to  drive  ten,  6  horse-power  for  twenty,  and 
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8  hoise-power  for  thirty  machines;  the  line  shafting  should  make  400 
reyolntionB  to  give  the  2,000  revolutions  required  in  the  flexible  shaft 
Hiere  is  still  much  discussion  among  squatters  as  to  the  economy, 
utility,  and  success  of  machine  shears  and  as  to  the  claims  of  the 
patentees. 

Mr.  Harry  Hammond,  the  manager  of  Hughenden  Station,  after  using 
the  machines  in  shearing  80,000  sheep,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pastoralists' 
BevieWy  published  at  Melbourne,  in  1891,  places  the  total  cost  of  instal- 
lation of  thirty  machines,  extras  required,  breakages,  oil,  insurance, 
fhel  and  water,  wages  for  engine  driver  and  expert,  engine,  material, 
etc.,  at  i&l,200  10s.  ($6,000),  and  offsets  this  by  acknowledging  a  saving 
of  one-half  pound  of  wool  per  head,  and  of  the  1  per  cent  for  casualties^ 
which  together  were  equal  to  the  total  cost.  But  he  asserts  there  can 
be  no  increase  in  the  wool  in  subsequent  shearings;  the  sheep  were  cut 
more  but  not  so  deeply;  they  looked  better,  but  there  was  as  much,  if 
not  more,  double  cutting;  there  was  no  more  sx)eed  made,  that  is,  the 
average  per  man  was  not  increased  over  hand  shearing;  that  a  very 
much  greater  number  of  ewes'  teats  were  cut,  thus  destroying  their  use- 
fulness; and  in  addition,  only  expert  hand  shearers  became  expert 
machine  shearers. 

At  GoIUndina  Station,  in  1891,  with  full  sets  of  machinery  in  the  shed, 
the  sheep  were  cut  out  by  hand,  the  owner  sa3dng  he  saw  no  difference 
cost  or  sx>eed  in  favor  of  the  machines;  while  at  Boomanoomana,  the 
machines  were  again  used,  and  the  owner  says  he  will  never  shear  by 
hand  if  he  can  get  men  to  run  the  machines. 

The  general  form  and  operation  of  the  different  machines  are  much 
alike,  varying  only  in  working  parts. 

An  illustration  is  given  of  a  shed  in  full  swing  with  the  machine 
shears.  Mr.  Wolseley  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  technical  de- 
scription of  the  mechanical  construction  of  his  machines: 

A  niokel-plated  gan-metal  casing,  Bome  9  inches  long,  contains  the  &W  working 
parts.  Throagh  the  hand  part  of  the  casing  runs  a  steel  spindle,  on  the  fore  part  of 
which  is  a  balance  piece  into  which  is  screwed  an  eccentric  pin  carrying  a  friction 
roller.  A  fork  or  lever  whose  ftilcram  lies  above  and  a  little  behind  the  balance 
piece  on  the  main  spindle.  The  friction  roUer  works  inside  the  checks  of  the  lever 
and  thns  as  the  main  spindle  rotates  causes  the  lever  to  reciprocate.  The  end  of  the 
lever  is  forked  and  rests  on  the  knife  or  cutter  midway  between  the  cutter  end  and 
friction  roller.  A  spherical  headed  stud  has  its  point  resting  in  a  cap  coontersunk 
in  the  lever;  the  head  of  the  stud  butts  against  a  circular  crown  piece  inside  a  mill- 
headed  hollow  nut,  which,  as  it  is  screwed  into  the  cup  or  covering  of  the  casing  in 
front,  presses  down  the  lever  and  thus  at  its  forked  end  gives  pressure  to  the  cutter, 
which,  reciprocating  over  the  steel  comb  underneath  it,  cuts  the  wool  as  the  comb  is 
pushed  into  it.  Motion  is  conveyed  to  the  main  spindle  by  means  of  a  friction-geared 
bracket  fixed  7  feet  above  the  shearing  floor;  a  bevel  edge  leather  friction  wheel  ro- 
tates by  contact  with  a  bevel  edge  iron  wheel  revolving  on  main  shafting.  The 
spindle  of  the  leather  friction  wheel  as  it  revolves  communicates  rotary  motion  to  a 
rope  core  inside  a  flexible  tube  which,  being  connected  at  its  end  to  the  spindle  in 
the  handle  of  the  shearing  machine  through  a  universal  Joint,  as  the  rope  rotates  so 
does  it  cause  the  spindle  to  rotate  aud  it  to  give  reciprocating  motion  to  the  lever 
and  thus  motion  to  the  cutter.    The  machine  is  thrown  in  or  out  of  ^eat  \)y  «.\ivCU\i^ 
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the  leather  friction  wheel.  By  meaDs  of  tho  Qeiible  conaoction  between  the  ma- 
bead  gear  ajid  the  hand  machine  tho  operator  U  enabled  to  twist  or  tnm  his  hud 
about  in  all  and  every  direction  and  bo  move  easUj  the  machine  over  the  body  of  the 
sheep. 

The  flexible  tube  is  made  of  bemp  prot^'ted  on  the  inside  by  a  steel 
spiral  spring  to  witbBtand  the  friction  of  the  revolving  core.  In  the 
Wolseley  this  coreiB  made  of  catgnt;  in  tlie  Bnrgonitis  a  steel  chain. 
By  the  improTement  and  introdactiou  of  a  aniversal  joint  about  18 


^^^^^HR,I       n              .M   _ 

nil 
iii 

4*^;:t,'f !'  5 

\  \  \  \  \  \  \M  ^  J^ 

bTlB 

Shturing  Bh«dlD  tUl^ningnilli  inubluD  Bbears- 

luches  from  the  hand,  most  of  the  flexible  tube  is  done  away  with  and 
a  rigid  brass  tube  Mub8titnt«d. 

The  testimony  of  the  shearer  aa  to  results  ia  generally  in  favor  of 
the  machines,  although  he  complaius  of  "  vibration,"  and  he  says  he 
most  exert  extra  strength  in  moving  and  holding  the  sheep  to  the 
shears. 

For  a  bctt«r  understanding  of  the  above  deacriptiou,  ontUne  draw- 
ings of  some  of  the  working  parts  is  given. 

A  number  of  these  machines  will  be  shown  at  the  World's  Cohmi- 
bian  Exhibition  at  Chicago  in  1893. 
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SOBTEBS  AUTD  CLASSES. 

• 

The  pickers-up  carry  the  belly  wool  direct  to  its  bin  (see  diagram 
of  shed,  p.  76),  and  the  fleece,  as  soon  as  shorn,  to  the  sorters  at  the 
tables  h.  The  best  tables  are  frames  strung  with  wires  about  1 J  inches 
apart.  Ux)on  this  the  fleece  is  spread  out,  cut  side  down,  and  the 
double  cut  wool  and  loose  locks  fall  through  to  the  floor.  The  sorter 
"skirts ''the  fleece  under  the  direction  of  the  classer,  "removing  the 
rougher  parts,  so  as  to  leave  a  fleece  of  equal  quality  throughout."  The 
topknot,  ch^ks,  and  bottoms  of  the  legs  are  "third  pieces;"  the  bal- 

BUBGON'S  PATBKT  SHKBP-gHBABINO  MAOHUVS. 


Overhead  friction  gear,  showing  flexible  shaft. 


K 


Wolaolov  corab. 


Wolaeley  cntt<>r. 


Front  and  side  views,  fall  size. 


ance  of  the  legs  and  edge  of  the  sides  are  "second  pieces;"  the  necks 
are  first  pieces;  and  a  further  trimming  of  the  neck  and  sides  makes 
"broken  fleeces,"  the  fleece  so  called  is  then  folded  lengthwise,  rolled, 
and  either  tied  with  a  small  cotton  twine  or  the  end  of  the  fleece  is 
given  a  twist  and  tucked  in.  If  tied  it  is  wrapped  with  the  roll  and 
this  serves  to  indicate  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  unrolled.  The 
classer  then  receives  it  and  passes  it  to  the  first,  seeond,  or  third  comb- 
ing or  clothing  bin  as  the  case  may  be.    From  these  it  is  placed  in  the 
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press  and  comes  out  a  square  bale,  2  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet  6  inches  by 
4  feet,  weighing  about  400  pounds.* 

BINDING,  SAOKINO,  AND  MABKINO. 

The  cost  for  twine  is  nominal,  estimated  at  1  pound  of  twine  at  Is. 
6d.  per  pound  for  600  fleeces. 

The  sacks  are  Calcutta  made,  weigh  11^  pounds  and  cost  firom  28  (48 
cents)  to  2«.  6d.  (60  cents)  each.  The  comers  are  turned  in  at  the  bottom, 
so  as  to  make  them  fit  the  square  box  of  the  press.  The  packers  are 
paid  1«.  4d.  (28  cents)  for  each  bale  pressed. 

Small  growers  mark  their  wool  in  the  same  way  as  larger  ones,  with 
their  initials  and  some  distinctive  mark,  as  a  diamond,  or  the  name  of 
the  station.  A  small  farmer  sending  in  a  sack  of  wool  containing  'pet- 
haps  a  half  dozen  pets  fleeces,  would  put  his  brand  on ;  such  sacks  of 
wool  being  termed  '^  fadges." 

HOW  SHEABEBS  ABE  EMPLOYED. 

The  wool-sorters  have  an  association  in  Melbourne  where  they  find 
employment  during  the  off  season  at  the  wool  stores  and  fellmongeries. 
They  are  paid  at  the  station,  20«.  per  1,000  old  sheep  and  lOs.  per  1,000 
lambs,  for  sorting  and  classifying. 

The  contract  and  rules  under  which  the  shearers  shall  work  have 
often  been  the  cause  of  strikes  and  subjectsof  controversy  between  the 
squatters  and  shearers.  These  contending  interests  are  now  organized 
in  separate  unions,  representatives  from  which  have  formulated  the  fol- 
lowing agreement  under  which  the  shearing  is  done  in  Victoria. 

FORM  B.— WHERE  RATIONS  ARE  FOUND. 

Shearing  agreement  for  Victoria. 

On  the  basiB  of  a  conference  held  in  Sydney,  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  Angnst,  1891, 
between  the  repreaentatiYes  of  the  PaetoralistB'  Federal  Council  of  Australia  and 
representatiyes  of  the  Amalgamated  Shearers'  Union  of  Australia,  at  which  the  fol- 
lowing was  agreed  to : 

''That  employers  shall  be  free  to  employ  and  shearers  shall  be  free  to  accept  em- 
ployment whether  belonging  to  shearers'  or  other  unions  or  not,  without  fAYor, 
molestation,  or  intimidation  on  either  side."* 

Agreement,  made  this day  of 189 — ,  between  ,  hereinafter  called  the 

employer,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  undersigned  shearer  of  the  other  part.  The  tenns 
of  this  agreement  are,  that  the  undersigned  shearer  hereby  agrees  to  shear,  with  all 
reasonable  dispatch,  all  the  sheep  required  of  him  by  the  employer  or  his  agent  dar- 
ing the  present  season  in  a  good  and  workmanlike  manner  and  to  the  satisfactioD  of 
the  employer  or  his  agent,  the  total  number  of  sheep  required  to  be  shorn  by  the 

whole  of  the  shearers  employed  during  the  shearing  to  be  not  less  than thousand 

nor  more  than thousand. 

1.  The  price  of  shearing  wethers,  ewes,  and  lambs  (including  ram  lambs  under  six 
months'  old)  to  be  at  the  rate  of  15  shillings  per  hundred  for  all  such  sheep  shorn ; 
rams  at  the  rate  of  90  shillings  per  hundred  for  all  rams  shorn ;  money  to  be  paid  by 
check  on  a  local  bank,  or  exchange  to  be  added. 

^This  is  the  definition  of  ''freedom  of  contract"  by  the  Pastoralists'  Federal 
Council  of  Australia. 
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3.  The  shearer  shall  be  at  the station  or  nm,  ready  to  comiiienee  shearing,  on 

the day  of ,  189 — ,  and  the  employer  agrees  to  be  ready  to  commence  shears 

ing  on  that  date,  and  to  keep  the  shearer  Ailly  supplied  with  sheep,  unless  prevented 
by  weather  or  by  some  unforeseen  cause. 

3.  The  employer  shall,  during  the  whole  of  the  time  the  shearer  is  engaged  shear- 
ing, proYide  him  with  the  usual  rations,  hut  aooonmiodation,  oook,  cooking,  and 
table  utensils,  wood,  and  water,  free  of  charge. 

4.  The  shearer  shall  not  absent  himself  from  work,  but  in  ease  he  leave  before  the 
completion  of  shearing,  owing  to  sickness,  accident,  or  other  such  unavoidable  cause^ 
or  by  the  permission  of  the  employer  or  his  agent,  or  if  he  be  discharged,  as  he  may 
be,  for  breach  of  this  agreement  or  of  the  rules  indorsed  hereon,  he  shall  be  paid  for 
the  number  of  sheep  shorn  by  him  up  to  the  time  of  such  discharge. 

5.  Onoe  a  week,  on  a  day  to  be  named  at  commencement  of  shearing,  on  demand, 
the  employer  shall  pay  to  the  shearer  any  sum,  not  exceeding  60  per  centum  of  the 
amount  due  over  and  above  one  week's  earnings  at  the  time  of  such  demand,  except 
in  case  of  the  shearer  breaking  this  agreement. 

6.  The  employer  and  the  shearer  shall  conform  to  the  rules  indorsed  hereon,  which 
roles  it  is  hereby  agreed  shall  be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  and  form  part  of  this 
a^^reement* 

As  witness  the  hands  of  the  parties  the  day  and  year  first  before  written. 
Signed  by  the  employer  in  the  presence  of— 
Signed  by  the  shearer  in  the  presence  of— 

Bmle§  mnbadM  a$  pari  of  agrdememt 

1.  The  shearing  shall  be  earned  on  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  em< 
ployer  or  the  person  placed  by  him  in  charge  of  the  shed. 

2.  Before  commencing  work  the  shearer  shall  draw  lots  for  his  pen,  and  shall  abide 
by  the  result  of  such  drawing,  the  person  in  charge  of  the  shed  having  the  right  to 
make  any  alteration  deemed  advisable. 

3.  All  sheep  must  be  taken  carefdlly  from  the  pen  to  the  shearini^  board,  and  to  be 
shorn  closely  and  in  a  fair  and  workmanlike  manner  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  shed,  the  beUy  wool  to  be  taken  oif  flist^  where  praotioable^ 
and  laid  aside. 

4.  In  opening  the  fleece  at  the  neck  and  belly  both  blades  of  the  shears  or  the 
machine  to  be  kept  under  the  wool  and  close  to  the  skin,  so  as  to  avoid  twice  cutting, 
and  the  shearer  shall  not  be  allowed  to  run  the  shears  or  the  machine  through  the 
fleeee  so  as  to  break  it  down  the  center  or  the  back  and  shall  not  stand  on  the 


5.  In  ease  the  shearer  tarns  out  a  sheep  badly  cut  or  insajBLoiently  tarred,  he  shall 
at  once  sew  and  tar  such  cuts  or  wounds  in  his  pen,  or  otherwise  dress  or  treat  such 
sheep  as  directed  by  the  person  in  charge  of  the  shed,  but  no  shearer  shall  be  required 
to  tar  his  sheep  in  other  cases. 

6.  The  shearer  shall  not  be  allowed  to  kick  or  otherwise  injure  or  ill  use  any  sheep, 
and  in  case  he  seriously  ii^jure  or  ill  use  any  sheep  or  cut  the  teat  of  any  ewe  or 
piszle  of  any  wether  or  ram,  he  shall  immediately  report  the  same  to  person  in 
charge  of  the  shed;  and  he  shall  pay  to  the  employer  — *  shillings  for  the  sheep  so 
iignred. 

7.  The  shearer  shall  not  be  allowed  to  catch  any  sheep  from  his  pen  while  it  is 
being  filled,  but  shall  during  such  filling  shear  from  any  pen  or  pens  that  may  be 
allotted  to  him  by  the  person  in  charge  of  the  shed.  No  sheep  to  be  caught  after  the 
signal  has  been  given  to  cease  work  by  the  person  in  charge  of  the  shed. 

8.  The  prices  to  be  charged  by  the  employer  for  the  rations  and  shearers'  requisites 
shall  not  exceed  cost  price,  with  10  per  cent  and  cost  of  carriage  added. 

9.  Each  shearer  may  have  free  run  for  one  horse,  but  the  employer  accepts  no 
responsibility  for  shearers'  horses. 
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10.  No  shearer  ahall  bring  or  cause  to  be  brought  any  intoxicating  liquor  on  to  tlie 
station ;  no  profane  or  obscene  language  or  singing  shall  be  allowed  in  the  shed. 

11.  The  employer  shall  provide  at  least  one  grindstone  for  every  ten  shearezs 
employed. 

12.  In  all  sheds  where  shearing  machines  are  used,  the  shearer  shall  be  provided 
with  one  comb  and  four  cutters  free  of  cost  to  every  1,500  sheep  shorn  by  him,  all 
combs  and  cutters  used  by  the  shearer  above  that  number  to  be  paid  for  by  him  at 
cost  price.  In  case  of  stoppages  through  breakage  or  otherwise,  shearers  shall  go 
on  shearing  with  the  hand  shears. 

18.  No  shearer  shall  be  compelled  to  shear  wet  or  cancered  sheep. 
14.  No  shearer  shall  be  compelled  to  work  more  than  forty-eight  hours  in  one 
week. 

As  the  shearing  progresses  and  the  bales  of  wool  accnmalate,  the 
carrier,  who  has  been  previously  engaged,  comes  to  the  shed  with  his 
wagon  and  oxen.  The  body  of  this  wagon  is  a  platform  7  feet  in  width 
by  13  feet  in  length,  mounted  upon  a  substantial  frame,  supported  by 
heavy  wheels  with  5  to  6  inch  tires.  Upon  this  from  16,000  to  20,000 
pounds  of  wool  wUl  be  securely  placed  and  carted  to  the  nearest  rail- 
way station  by  the  eight  or  ten  yoke  of  oxen  attached.  The  accom- 
panying photograph  of  17,319  pounds  of  wool  is  a  very  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  work.  The  driver  usually  rides  a  horse  as  he  drives,  and  is 
provided  with  a  ^^swag"  and  a  ^^biUy,"  so  as  to  camp  wherever  night 
overtakes  him. 

OABBIEBS'    BATES. 

The  carriers  of  Australia  are  organized  in  a  union,  and  in  conference 
with  the  pastoralists  have  established  a  set  of  rules  which  govern  con- 
tracts made  for  hauling.  The  usual  charge  is  1  shilling  (25  cents)  per 
ton  per  mile,  but  is  varied  occasionally  when  the  transport  requires  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  labor. 

The  cost  of  carriage  by  rail  has  been  careftiUy  considered  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Victoria,  which  owns  and  operates  the  railways  of  the  col- 
ony, and  with  a  view  of  aiding  the  wool  industry  of  the  "  back  blocks," 
and  to  induce  the  shipment  of  wool  from  the  country  beyond  the  Mur- 
ray Biver  to  Melbourne,  special  rates  are  made  for  long  distances. 

The  published  rates  are  as  follows  : 

Wool  (y  rail, 
[Bates  per  bale,  not  over  4  cwt.  (448  pounds).] 

20  miles  and  under 1  0 

26  miles  and  nnder 1  3 

35  miles  and  under v 1  8 

iSmilesand  under 2  0 

Over  46  and  up  to 60 miles* 0  4 

Over  60  and  up  to  100  miles 0  3 

Oyer  100  and  up  to  160  miles 0  2 

Over  160  miles 0  1 

*  Per  bale  for  every  5  miles  or  part  of  5  miles  cumulative  in  each  instance  on  pre- 
ceding rate. 
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From. 


1^  Echaca,  for  wool  broaeht  by  rirer  to  ndlwayg 

i^oni  WodoDffa«  etc.,  for  wool  from  certain  statioufi  In  New  South  Wales 

'[oin  Swan  Kill,  tor  wool  from  certain  stations  in  New  South  Wales 

|rom  Schnca,  etc.,  from  certain  more  distant  stations 

'naDSwan  Hill,  from  certain  more  distant  stations 


Not  over 

Not  OTcr 

300 

448 

pounds. 

pounds. 

«.  d. 

«.  d. 

4    0 

4    6 

6    0 

6    6 

6    6 

7    0 

4    0 

4    6 

6    6 

6    0 

These  rates  are  eqaivalent  to  from  6  cents  to  3^  cents  per  ton  per 
mile. 

OOLONIAL  WOOL  SALES. 

The  imx>ortance  of  the  colonial  wool  markets  is  shown  by  the  attend- 
ance of  buyers  from  all  of  the  woolen  manufacturing  countries  of  the 
world  and  every  season  the  number  increases.  The  local  sales  have 
grown  from  30,000  bales,  in  1856,  to  697,705  during  the  season  1891-^92. 

The  following  table  shows  the  sales  in  the  colonies  for  the  past  seven 
years,  ending  February  29, 1892. 


Coloiiy. 

1886-'80. 

1886-'87. 

1887-'88. 

1888-'88. 

188»-'90. 

1890.'91. 

1891~'02. 

Tlctori* - 

BdUs. 
176,006 
106, 243 
82,600 

Bales, 
179,277 
119,000 
88,814 

Bales. 
189,657 
145, 291 
35,750 

Bales. 

224,670 

109,481 

43,041 

Bales. 
282,066 
238,048 
48,168 

Bales. 
247,900 
230, 103 
43,799 

BeOet. 
292.870 

l^ew  South  Wales 

283  132 

South  Australia 

68.011 

Total  Australian 

816,640 

337,091 

370,098 

467,101 

668,282 

62,973 

3,490 

621,802 

67,354 

8,600 

634,013 

60,192 

3,500 

Tiigiiiflnia 

I 

Total  Anstralaaia 

634,745 

682,646 

007,705 

The  table  below  particularizes  sales  made  by  the  Victorian  brokers 
at  Melbourne  and  Oeelong  for  the  past  six  years  ending  February  29, 
1892. 

Melbourne  and  QeeUmg  $ak9. 


BlOlEl 


Ooldabonragh.  Ifort&Co 

Vew    Zealana   Loan   and  Mercantile 

incy  Co.,  limited 

Mortgage  and    Agency 

Co.,  limited 

Dalgetty  ^k  Co.,  limited 

Union    Mortgage    and  Agency    Co., 

limited 

Tovtnghnsband  &  Co 

Dennys,  Lasoelles,  Austin  &  Co 

Other  brokers 

Oaorffs  Hasue  &  Co 

BtnMshan,  KMtook  Sc  Co 


TMil. 


188^*87. 


Bales. 

60,033 

44,282 
28,845 


21, 491 
24,626 


179,277 


18»7-'88. 


BaUs^ 
62,540 

45,647 

28,708 
16,256 

7,961 


19,877 
8,668 


189,657 


188a-'89. 


Bales. 

67.105 

48,982 

28,630 
25,154 

10,473 


27.513 
16,763 


224,579 


1889>'90. 


Bales. 
76,196 

71,068 

86,507 
81,789 

12,885 

4,724 

83,082 

15,780 


282,000 


ITOO-'Ol. 


Bales. 

06,503 

50,379 

30,252 
25,899 

11,893 

6,639 

82,914 


11, 472 
3,049 
1,000 

247,900 


18O1-'01 


BaUs. 

76,254 

70,012 

82,092 
34,374 

10,407 

9,169 

36,453 


11,538 
5,071 


292,870 
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It  ifi  now  a  well-recognized  fact  that  with  increased  steam  fociIitLes  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  woolgrowers,  by  selling  locally,  obtain  a  price 
quite  relatively  equal,  if  not  better,  to  the  retnm  they  might  expect  i: 
they  took  the  risk  of  selling  in  London,  whilst  by  sdling  locally  they 
have  the  advantage  of  ascertaining  exactly  what  their  dip  for  the  year 
has  produced,  and,  understanding  the  conditions,  can  make  intelligent 
comx^arisons  between  dips  which  have  realized  different  amounts,  and 
govern  themsdves  accordingly. 

This  enormous  business  has  apparently  grown  from  the  necessities  of 
the  early  squatting  days,  when  the  squatter  having  drawn  his  supplies 
from  various  parties  consigned  his  wool  to  Mr.  Richard  Goldsborough, 
who,  until  1852  was  the  only  wool  broker  in  Melbourne,  when  the  dip 
was  sold  very  often  on  the  bullock  wagon  to  that  one  of  the  squatter's 
creditors  who  would  pay  the  highest  price.  There  were  combinations 
and  <^  free  lances"  among  the  buyers  in  those  days,  but  the  business 
has  been  so  systematized  that  the  enormous  quantities  which  now  come 
into  the  dty  during  the  season,  ttom  October  1  to  April  1,  are  dther 
sold  or  shipped  as  the  squatter  may  direct,  with  little  dday  and  at  a 
minimum  of  expense. 

This  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  every  device  and  convenience 
which  experience  has  snggested  or  skill  could  construct.  That  the  wool 
may  be  handled  with  the  utmost  care,  skill,  and  promptitude^  no  ex- 
pense has  been  spared,  and  it  is  asserted  that  Melbourne  has  the  most 
substantial,  convenientiy  arranged,  and  suitable  wo(d-warehouses  in 
the  world. 

A  description  of  the  facilities  afforded  may  be  of  service  to  the  trade 
In  the  United  States,  for  tiie  perfection  of  arrangement  is  not  only  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  woolgrower  who  wants  his  particular  dip 
stored  and  sold  by  itself^  but  for  the  buyer  as  well,  who  is  here  fur- 
nished ample  opportunity  to  inspect  the  wool  under  the  most  fiftvoza- 
ble  circumstances. 

The  present  system  is  an  evolution,  from  the  platform  of  the  bullock 
wagon,  through  the  old&shioned  dty  storehouse,  to  the  raUway  freight 
sheds,  and  from  them  into  the  present  structures,  with  acres  of  floor 
space  for  storage  and  show  rooms.  The  capacity  of  the  wool  stores  of 
Mdboume  is  equal  to  about  one-eighth  of  the  product  of  all  of  Aus- 
tralasia, or  from  180,000  to  190,010  bales,  and  each  clip  can  be  "found 
without  disturbing  others.  This  is  made  i)ossible  by  the  uniform  sum 
and  shape  of  bales,  which  is  2  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet  6  inches  by  4  foet 

WOOL  STOBSS  AND  WABEHOUSBS. 

The  following  description  of  the  warehouse  of  The  New  Zealand  Loaa 
and  Mercantile  Agency  Company,  limited,  one  of  the  latest  buUt,  w3I 
show  the  character  of  the  buildings  and  their  suitability  for  the  trade. 

The  site  is  at  the  junction  of  the  main  line  of  railway  entering  Md- 
boume from  the  western,  northwestern,  northern,  and  northeastern 
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districtB.  Thus  placed,  the  company  has  been  able  to  get  its  warehouse 
connected  by  sidings  ronning  the  fall  length  of  the  building  upon 
either  side,  with  the  entire  railway  system  firom  the  country  and  to  the 
wharves  at  the  port,  avoiding  the  expense  of  drayage.  The  building, 
sabstantially  constructed  of  brick,  with  walls  23  inches  in  thickness, 
measures  540  feet  in  length  by  144  feet  in  breadth,  and  has  a  total 
floor  space  of  about  4}  acres.  A  section  190  feet  in  length,  at  one  end, 
is  devoted  to  the  handling  of  hides,  skins,  and  furs ;  the  remainder  of 
the  structure,  348  feet  in  len^tth,  has  three  floors,  and  is  cut  up  by 
division  walls,  18  inches  thick,  into  three  bays,  measuring,  respectively, 
120  feet,  108  feet,  and  120  feet  in  length,  and  each  extending  the  fbll 
width  of  the  building,  144  feet.  The  supx>orting  columns  are  of  cast- 
iron,  and  the  24-feet  span  girders,  of  which  over  1,100  tons  are  used, 
are  of  wrought  iron.  Hiere  is  a  receiving  and  shipping  platform  upon 
either  ade,  and,  as  a  still  further  convenience,  through  the  center  of 
the  building  a  cross  line  of  railway  has  been  made,  connected  with  the 
two  sidings  by  turntables  at  either  end.  Four  hydraulic  capstans  at 
convenient  points,  very  rapid  and  simple  in  their  working,  furnish 
motive  i>ow^  for  drawing  the  trucks  in  and  about  the  warehouse. 
From  each  floor  to  the  lower  girder  of  the  floor  above  the  height  is  11 
feet  2  inches,  with  the  exception  of  the  topmost  flat,  where  the  height 
is  14  feet  to  the  lowest  girder  of  the  roof. 

There  are  in  different  parts  of  the  building  twelve  direct-acting  lifts 
(elevators),  with  3-inch  rams.  The  three  dumping  presses  on  the  ground 
floor  and  the  six  baling  presses  placed  on  the  upper  floor  are  also 
worked  by  hydraulic  power.  There  is  a  2-inch  main  and  2-inch 
hose  on  each  floor,  and  in  every  department  a  3-inch  water  main  run- 
ning all  around  the  building  with  fifteen  hydrants,  which  can  be  con- 
nected with  fire-cocks  at  will.  The  two  lower  floors  are  intended  for 
storage  only,  and  on  these  45,000  bales  may  be  stowed.  The  whole  of 
the  three  bays  on  the  topmost  floor  are  utilized  for  show-room  purposes 
and  form  a  magnificent  series  of  apartments,  splendidly  lighted  by  sash 
in  the  *^  saw-tooth  "  shaped  roof  and  a  row  of  large  windows  along  the 
southern  side.  The  southern  light  is  considered  the  one  thing  necessary 
in  every  wool  show-room,  as,  being  away  flpom  the  sun,  all  glare  is 
avoided  and  the  light  therefore  uniform  and  steady.  XJx>6n  this  show- 
room floor  1,500  sample  bales  may  be  displayed  at  one  time,  leaving 
abundance  of  room  for  necessary  passageways  between  them.  The 
bales  having  been  properly  distributed  and  placed  on  end  are  opened 
for  inspection  by  ripping  the  flaps  loose,  thus  exposing  the  wool  along 
two  edges  or  sides  of  the  end.  They  are  then  catalogued,  the  catalogue 
giving  the  number  of  bales,  the  grade,  and  the  station  mark. 

Nearly  all  wool  sold  in  the  colonial  markets  is  disposed  of  to  the 
highest  bidder  by  auction,  duly  advertised,  at  the  sales  room  of  each 
company  in  their  city  offices;  the  buyers  having  previously  inspected 
the  wool  at  the  wool  stores  catalogue  in  hand. 
300A. 
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The  squatter  is  given  oue  month's  storage  free.  After  that  a  charge 
is  made.  The  charges  for  receiving,  selling,  delivering,  collecting,  etc^ 
without  storage,  average  3^  per  cent  on  the  gross  sales. 

If  the  squatter  decides  to  sell  his  wool  in  London,  the  trucks  are 
taken  direct  to  the  wharves,  and  the  bales  swung  from  them  into  the 
hold  of  the  ship.    The  rate  for  wool  to  London,  per  sailing  vessel  thirty 
years  ago,  was  l^d.  (3  cents)  per  pound,  but  has  steadily  declined,  and 
during  the  past  season  ruled  at  f  d  per  pound,  equal  to  75  cents  per 
100  pounds.    In  the  early  part  of  the  season  last  year  the  steamer  rate 
was  Id.  (2  cents)  per  pound,  but  later  fell  to  |d.  (1^  cents)  -per  pound. 
Vessels  prefer  the  wool  should  be  "dumped";  i.  «.,  compressed  by  hy- 
draulic power,  until  well-packed  bales  are  reduced  to  two- thirds  of  the 
standard  size.    But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  objection  to  dumped  wool 
in  the  London  market,  as  it  is  thereby  matted  and  does  not  present  so 
good  an  appearance  when  offered  for  sale,  and  the  practice  is  not  now 
so  common  as  formerly. 

AUSTRALASIAN  SHSEP  BETUBNS. 

In  the  following  table  are  the  sheep  returns  of  each  of  the  Australa- 
sian Colonies  at  the  end  of  December  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years: 


Colony. 


VictorU 

New  South  Wales 

Qneensland 

eonth  Australia 

West  Anstralia 

Total , 

Tasraani* 

Kew  Zealand 

Orand  total 

Colony. 

Victoria 

Kew  South  Wale  s 

Qneensland 

Sonth  Australia 

West  Australia 

Total : 

Tasmania .* 

Kew  Zealand 

Grand  total 


1891. 


12,736,143 

55,086,431 

18.  ()07, 234 

7,004,642 

2,524,913 


96,259,363 

1,619,256 

17,865,423 


115,744,042 


1889. 


10. 882, 281 

60, 106. 768 

14,470,095 

6, 386, 617 

2,366,681 


84,212,392 

1,551,429 

15, 503. 263 


101, 267. 084 


1888. 


10,818,576 

46,503,469 

13,444,005 

7. 150. 000 

2, 112, 393 


80, 028. 442 

1,430*065 

15,423,828 


06, 881, 835 


1887. 


10, 623, 965 

46.965,152 

12,926,158 

7,254,000 

1,909,940 


79. 679, 235 

1,547,242 

15,042,196 


96,268,675 


1886. 


10,760,403 

39,169,301 

9.600.445 

6,696.406 

1,809,071 


68.0K.flC9 

1,609, 046 

15.155,026 


84.830.301 


1885. 


1884. 


10,681,837 

37, 820. 906 

8, 944, 322 

6, 696, 406 

1,702,719 


10,637,412 

31, 660, 321 

9,308,911 

6,606,406 

1,547,061 


65, 806, 190 

1,  648,  627 

15, 174, 263 


59, 850,  111 

1, 720, 027 

16,677,445 


82,719,080 


78,247,583 


1883. 


10,739,021 

37, 915. 510 

11,507,475 

6, 677, 067 

1,315,155 


68, 154, 228 

1,831,069^ 

14,056,266 


84,041,563 


1882. 


10,174,246 

36,114,814 

12,043,893 

6,388,366 

1,250,797 


65,981,116 

1,845,455 

13,384,076 


81,210,646 


1881. 


10,287,266 

36,561.946 

8,292.883 

6,810.856 

1,267,912 


63,230,862 

1,847,479 

12. 965,00 


78,063,426 


NoTS. — The  New  Zealand  figures  are  np  to  May  81  of  each  following  year.  Ko  Sonth  Anstmliaii 
figures  for  1885  and  1886  l)eing  aTailahle,  those  for  1884  are  repeated.  The  Australian  retarns  are  for 
Decemher  in  each  year,  with  the  exception  of  1881,  which  are  the  oensos  returns  of  the  earfy  part  of 
the  year. 
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Mr.  Henry  Heylyn  Hayter,  government  statist  for  Victoria,  pub- 
lishes the  following  table  of  imports  and  exports  of  the  several  colonies, 
showing  the  net  exjwrts : 

Wool  imported  and  Mportedf  1891. 


Colony. 


Victoria 

New  Soaih  Walee 

Qaeensland 

Sooth  AustraUA . . 
WeetAufltraliA... 


Total.. 
Taflnuoiia. . . . 
KewZealuid 


Grand  total. 


Imports. 


Pottfidt. 

90,776,713 
12,163,554 


19,990,833 


122,930,600 
8,'86i 


122,989,461 


Exports. 


Pownd». 

164.806,907 

340,691,382 

80,992,900 

66.977,214 

8,783,073 


062,250,476 

9, 378, 178 

106, 187, 114 


777,815,763 


Net  exports. 


Pounda. 

74, 029, 194 

328. 527, 828 

80, 902. 900 

46,986.811 

8, 783, 073 


639, 319, 876 

9, 878, 173 

106,178,253 


654,876,802 


£3,792,938 

10,927,487 

3,453,548 

1,538,705 

329.366 


20,042,048 

423,700 

4,129,447 


24,695,190 


CONCLUDING  BEMABKS. 

The  questions  of  paramount  interest  are,  how  soon  and  to  what  ex- 
tent can  this  enormous  production  in  Australasia  be  increased  t  It  is 
the  universal  testimony  of  practical  men,  who  have  a  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  inland  sections,  that  all  of  the  best  sheep  country  is  now 
occupied,  and  that  any  further  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  carried 
by  such  land  must  be  only  such  as  the  improvements  in  the  way  of 
clearing,  provision  of  water,  and  the  introduction  of  new  grasses  may 
permit  J  these,  however,  have  added  greatly  to  the  capacity  of  such  sec- 
tions as  have  developed,  and  a  conservative  estimate  is  made  that  their 
general  adoption,  if  energetically  pushed,  would  increase  the  total  prod- 
uct in  a  few  years  50  per  cent. 

Improved  breeding  may  add  somewhat  to  the  weight  of  each  fleece, 
but  as  the  above  tables  show  an  average  product  of  5.65  pounds  per 
head,  this  increase  will  be  slow  and  may  be  left  out  of  the  question. 

The  unoccupied  territory  is  the  great  inland  basin;  the  two-thirds  of 
Australia  which  Mr.  Goghlan  has  shown,  receives  less  than  20 
inches  of  rain,  and  averages  less  than  10  inches  per  annum.  The  north- 
eastern portion  of  Australia  is  being  tested  for  water  by  means  of  arte- 
sian wells,  and  with  some  degree  of  success. 

The  New  South  Wales  Government  is  putting  down  a  series  of  bores 
in  a  systematic  manner  on  two  lines;  one,  east  and  west,  from  the  foot- 
hills of  the  dividing  range  to  the  south  Australian  border;  the  other 
cutting  this  at  right  angles,  and  extending  from  the  Murray  Biver  in 
the  south  to  the  Queensland  line  in  the  north. 

The  southwest  portion  of  Queensland  contains  many  artesian  wells, 
and  good,  wholesome  water  has  been  found  over  a  large  extent  of  coun- 
try at  various  depths,  the  welU  flowing  from  100,000  to  1,500,000  gal- 
lons per  day. 

A  successftLl  well  solves  the  question  of  drinking  water  for  stock,  but 
while  the  present  low  prices  for  wool  continue,  irrigation  for  pasturage 
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will  not  be  attempted  on  account  of  the  expense,  nor  will  there  be  a 
very  large  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  development  of  nesw 
country. 

In  Victoria  no  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  water  by  means  of 
weUs,  but  the  practicability  of  carrying  stock  water  from  the  Moiray 
Biver  into  the  ^'back  blocks"  of  the  ^^Mallee"  by  means  of  ditches  is 
being  discussed,  and  the  Government  has  recently  ordered  the  constmc- 
tion  of  four  immense  tanks  in  that  section  for  the  conserving  of  the 
rainfe^  against  times  of  drought. 

The  x>eople  of  Australia  have  great  confidence  in  the  capacities  of 
their  inland  continent,  and  are  studying  and  developing  its  resources 
with  patience  and  perseverance,  and  their  prosperity  depends  upon  the 
success  of  the  sheep  and  wool  industries.  Every  energy  will  be  bent 
to  maintain  their  supremacy  in  the  wool  markets  of  the  world,  and 
notwithstanding  the  present  low  rates,  Australia  will  continue  for 
some  time  to  produce  a  fine  and  uniform  quality  of  wool  in  large  quan- 
tity. 

The  above  notes  and  statistics  have  been  arranged  and  compiled 
firom  information  furnished  by  Hon.  Thomas  Gummings,  M.  L.  G^  seo- 
retary  of  the  Victorian  Merino  Sheep  Breeders'  Association;  Messrs. 
BeggsBros.,  of  Eurambia;  Mr.  Alfred  Hay,  of  Boomanoomana;  Mr.  Pat- 
rick McFarland,  of  Barooga;  Mr.  William  Faulkner,  of  Boonoke;  Mr. 
Harry  Hay,  of  GoUindina;  the  wool-brokers,  and  Mr.  George  A.  Elliott, 
of  Melbourne;  Mr.  Frank  Gee  Duff  and  Hon.  Jas.  B.  Walker,  of  Tas- 
mania; the  various  of&cials  of  the  Government,  and  many  others,  who 
have  generously  given  their  time  and  labor  in  answer  to  inquiries. 

GEOsas  H.  Wallace, 

OaMul-GmeraL 

UiaTBB  States  Oonsttlate-Genebal, 
Melbaumej  VictoriOj  August  5, 189J3. 


2.  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

BMFOBT  BY  OONSUL  OAMBRON,  OF  8TDNBT, 

In  calling  upon  me  to  famish  replies  to  the  questions  which  you  for- 
warded in  dispatch,  I^o.  156,  of  last  year,  and  to  report  on  tiie  wool 
trade  of  this  colony  and  kindred  subjects,  you  have  placed  before  me  any- 
thing but  an  invidious  task,  in  view  of  tiie  able  and  exhaustive  reports 
on  this  subject  already  furnished  by  the  late  lamented  Gonsul  Griffin. 

It  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  obtain  the  statistical  informatioB 
requiBite  for  this  report  any  earlier,  as  they  have  only  just  been  com- 
piled by  the  Government  departments  concerned;  in  fact  the  statisti- 
cian has  only  published  six  parts,  as  yet,  of  his  register  for  1891. 

I  thought  it  necessary  to  classify  the  queries  submitted,  and  a  list  of 
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treated  therein  will  be  found  attached  to  each  section  of  my  re- 
port, together  with  copies  of  letters  from  the  authorities  ux>on  whom  I 
ixve  relied  for  the  authenticity  of  my  statements.  Many  of  the  ques- 
tions are  somewhat  analogous,  have  a  tendency  to  dovetail  into  each 
)ther,  and  an  inclination  to  collide  like  two  ships  in  a  dead  cahn,  so 
hat  I  may,  perhi^s,  be  considered  somewhat  digressive.  The  foct, 
owever,  is  that  tilie  various  subjects  are  comparatively  inexhaustible, 
0  much  might  be  written  about  wool  and  its  side  issues;  one  Govern- 
ment official  observing  to  me  whilst  I  was  compiling  this  report,  ^^  Well, 
ow  are  you  getting  on  witti  your  history  of  our  colony  t  ^ 

I  have  endeavored  to  extract  the  pith  of  the  mass  of  information  so 
leerfuUy  placed  at  my  disposal  by  all  to  whom  I  have  appealed,  and 
ave  concentrated  it  as  far  as  possible,  having  been  especially  careful 
>  advance  nothing  for  which,  if  challenged,  I  have  not  adequate  au- 
lority. 

The  first  subject,  and,  it  appears  to  me,  one  of  the  most  important  on 
le  list,  is  that  of-» 

I.  CLIMATE.* 

The  territory  of  BTew  South  Wales  is  naturally  divided  into  five 
arts :  The  c  oast  division,  the  mountain  division,  the  western  division, 
[le  intermediate  division,  and  salt  bush. 

The  first,  or  coast  division,  embraces  the  eastern  seaboard  from 
Ictoria  on  the  south  to  Queensland  on  the  north,  comprising  an  area 
f  660  by  40  miles,  throughout  which  the  climate  is  mild  and,  compara- 
ively  speaking,  damp.  In  general  the  country  is  level,  diversified  by 
ccasional  ranges  of  hills  and  spurs  from  the  main  coast  chain  to  the 
ea.  At  river  mouths,  more  especially  on  the  neighboring  flats,  the 
oil  is  rich  and  fertile.  Merino  sheep  do  not  thrive  here,  the  soil  being 
oo  deep,  the  grass  too  rank,  and  the  climate  too  moist.  The  Bomney 
tarsh,  Gotswold,  and  other  long-wooled,  large-framed  breeds,  however, 
frosper  well  in  some  portions.  Horses  do  well,  if  the  soil  and  pasture 
re  in  any  way  favorable,  and  cattle  thrive  admirably.  As  a  proof  of 
he  excellence  of  the  pasture,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  principal  dairies 
re  to  be  found  in  the  southern  portion  of  this  division. 

The  mountain  division  also  extends  from  the  Victorian  border  to 
Queensland,  being  about  600  miles  long  by  an  average  breadth  of  100 

•Sydney  Observatory,  July  11,  l89lf. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  July  8,  asking 
16  to  look  oyer  the  accompanying  MS.  on  the  Climate  of  New  South  Wales,  and  I 
ave  very  mucli  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have  complied  with  your  request  and  find 
liAt  the  MS.  is  quite  correct. 

I  haye  the  honor  to  he,  sir,  your  obedient  serranti 

H.   C.  BUSSBLL, 

Government  ABironamer  for  New  South  WaXee, 
A.  Camerok,  Esq., 

Caneulfor  ike  United  States  of  America,  Sydnejf, 
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miles  from  its  northern  extremity  to  the  head  of  the  Hunter  Biver    ^ 
thence  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Murrumbidge  it  recedes  to  40  miles^^ 
again  opening  out  to  100  miles  to  the  west  and  the  northwest  to  th^^ 
head  of  the  Billybong  Greek  and  southerly  to  the  Murray.    Its  bounda— ^ 
ries  are  Queensland  on  the  north,  the  coast  division  on  the  east,  Yic — 
toria  on  the  south,  and  on  the  west  the  line  may  be  defined  as  com  —  ^ 
mencing  at  Jungellie,  upper  Murray,  on  the  northeast  to  OundagaL, 
thence  east  to  Gundaroo  and  north,  by  Gunning,  Crookwell,  and  Binda.^ 
to  Bockley;  thence  northwest  to  Hill  End,  east  to  Garpartee,  and  on 
north  by  Merriwa  to  the  Liverpool  ranges,  thence  east,  by  these  ranges 
and  Murrurundi  to  I^undle,  then  north  by  Bendemeer,  Buudarra,  In- 
verell,  and  Ashford  to  the  Queensland  border.    Here  the  climate  varies^ 
the  perpetual  snow  of  the  rugged  Australian  alps  being  replaced  by  a 
temperate  and  cold  climate  on  the  tablelands  and  in  the  hilly  country. 
The  soil  is  thin  and  unproductive,  as  may  be  expected  in  such  rocky 
territory,  but  where  the  formation  is  volcanic  or  limestone,  the  pasture 
land,  of  which  there  is  a  fair  proportion,  is  sound,  deep,  and  ricb.    Some 
of  the  hardiest  saddle  and  smaller  draft  horses  are  bred  among  these 
hilly  lands  and,  in  spite  of  cold  and  exposure,  thrive  well  throughout 
the  whole  year  and  soon  recover  in  spring  from  the  poor  condition  to 
which  they  are  reduced  during  the  hard  winter.    Herefords  and  Black- 
polled  breeds  suit  this  district  best,  being  thicker  skinned  and  heavier 
coated  than  Shorthorns  or  Devons.    Store  cattle  are  bred  here  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  it  is  only  in  the  scrubby  and  mountainous  portions 
that  cattle  do  not  thrive. 

The  division  known  as  the  western  slope  starts  from  the  Queensland 
border  on  the  north  to  that  of  Victoria  on  the  south,  and  is  about  550 
miles  long  by  90  miles  of  average  breadth.  Its  eastern  boundary  is 
formed  by  the  west  side  of  the  mountainous  division,  and  on  the  west, 
it  is  limited  by  a  line  commencing  at  Murolaraon  the  Murray,  and  run- 
ning north  and  northeast  by  Tirana  to  a  point  between  Wagga  Wagga 
and  Karandera  on  the  Murrumbidgee  to  the  Macquarie  below  Dubbo; 
thence  north  to  the  Gastlereagh  above  Goonamble,  and  again  northeast 
to  the  Kamoi,  with  a  northerly  direction  to  the  Gwydir  on  the  Queens- 
land border  near  Bogabilla.  Natural  grasses  are  plentifcd  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  district  all  the  year  round,  the  climate  being  mild 
and  equable.  The  country  is  undulating,  and  large  tracts  of  plains 
separate  the  hills  which  break  the  flats  of  fertile  soil,  which,  thougk 
generally  light,  is  in  some  parts  rich  and  deep.  In  no  part  of  this  con- 
tinent, perhaps  in  the  world,  can  a  better  locality  be  found  for  breed- 
ing horses.  With  a  temperate  climate,  as  before  remarked,  a  winter 
mild  and  of  short  duration,  and  abundant  feed,  stock  suffers  compara- 
tively nothing  from  the  cold.  The  district  is  of  a  sufficiently  hilly  char- 
acter to  give  the  horse  sound  wind  and  good  action,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  it  tends  to  develop  the  animal's  muscles,  nor  is  good  shelter  want- 
ing in  the  hollows  and  gullies.    These  remarks  apply  equally  to  cattle, 
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the  more  fertile  parts  being  suited  for  Shorthorns  and  the  lighter  for 
the  Hereford  and  Devon  breeds. 

The  intermediate  division  is  so  called  as  being  the  country  which 
Separates  the  saline  and  nonsaline  portions,  besides  which  it  is  in  a 
transition  state,  or  in  coarse  of  becoming  a  grass  in  lieu  of  a  salt-bush 
territory.  Its  length  from  Queensland  on  the  north  to  Victoria  on  the 
south  is  about  580  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  120  miles,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  western  slopes;  its  western  boundary  begins  at  the 
junction  of  the  Murrumbidgee  and  the  Murray,  running  due  north  some 
30  miles  and  on  in  a  northeast  direction  to  Duck  Greek,  where  it  joins  the 
Bogan;  thence  to  the  meeting  of  theNamoi  and  Karran  rivers,  and  by 
the  former  and  the  Barwon  to  the  border  of  Queensland.  Compared 
with  the  western  slopes,  the  climate  is  better  and  drier,  disagreeable 
for  man,  but  very  healthy  for  stock  of  all  kinds,  and,  seasons  of  great 
drought  excepted,  they  thrive  well  all  the  year  round.  The  country  is 
flat  and  lev^,  with  a  few  eminences  rising  here  and  there  out  of  the 
plains.  The  soil,  whilst  still  retaining  most  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
salt-bush  country,  being  saline  and  flattening,  is  yearly  getting  firmer 
and  more  grassy.  Although  there  are  considerable  tracts  of  jioor, 
scrubby  land,  useless  it  may  be  said  for  grazing  purposes,  a  great  por- 
tion of  its  area  is  light  but  fertile,  and  in  several  parts  a  deep  rich  soil 
is  found.  Sheep  have  generally  displaced  horse-breeding  as  being  more 
suited  to  this  district. 

The  salt  bush  division  is  a  true  saline  country,  and,  in  common  with 
the  other  divisions,  runs  from  the  Queensland  to  the  Victorian  border. 
On  the  former  frontier,  however,  it  is  of  greater  width  than  on  the  lat- 
ter. Larger  in  area  than  the  other  divisions,  its  length  is  about  400 
and  breadth  some  300  miles.  Its  eastern  boundary  is  the  intermediate 
division  and  South  Australia  limits  it  on  the  west.  The  finer  descrip- 
tions of  wool  can  not  be  produced  here  on  account  of  the  heat,  although 
it  does  not  impede  the  growth  of  stock.  The  country  is  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  sort,  the  soil  being  generally  of  the  kind  usually  found 
in  salt-bush  country,  viz.,  light,  friable,  and  sandy.  Sheep  and  cattl^ 
raising  has  proved  much  more  remunerative  than  horse-breeding  in 
this  district,  although  admirably  adapted  for  the  lighter  description  of 
horses.  Cattle  do  better  than  any  other  description  of  stock  in  this 
district.  About  half  a  million  head  are  on  the  ground ;  were  it  not  that 
sheep  pay  better,  there  would  be  twice  the  number  of  cattle. 

Before  the  year  1874  nearly  all  the  weather  stations  were  situated 
on  the  coast,  and,  as  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  quantity  of  rain 
diminishes  rapidly  with  every  increased  distance  from  the  sea,  con- 
clusions drawn  from  such  data  respecting  rainfiall,  etc.,  would  neces- 
sarily be  erroneous.  From  1874  to  1890,  seventeen  years,  the  mean 
rainfall  was  24.71  inches.  The  years  of  drought  were  1880  to  1886, 
when  the  average  was  only  18.97  inches.  In  1888  the  rainfall  de- 
creased from  34.99  inches  in  1887  to  13.40  inches;  but  the  springs. 
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creeks,  rivers,  lakes,  etc.,  had  been  so  replenished  by  the  supply  of  fhe 
latter  year  that  grass  and  water  were  plentifhl  daring  1888,  and  no  ill 
effects  resulted  from  that  year's  drought,  followed,  as  it  was,  by  a  plen- 
tifid  rain&ll  in  the  ensuing  year  (1889),  when  it  reached  an  average  oC 
29.25  inches,  rising  in  1890  to  35.73  inches.  The  figures  for  1891  m 
not  yet  available,  bat  the  rain&U  has  been  plentiful.  At  Oamden  Park 
Station,  40  miles  south  of  Sydney,  near  the  Kepean  Biver,  the  average  ' 
rainfall  from  1860  to  1886  was  32.04  inches.  At  Bukelong,  314  miles 
south  of  Sydney,  it  was  27^5  inches  from  1857  to  1890.  At  Armidale, 
335  miles  north  of  Sydney,  the  average  from  1871  to  1890  was  31.79 
inches.  At  Deniliquin,  481  miles  south  of  Sydney,  on  the  Edward 
Biver,  from  1859  to  1890,  an  average  of  16.59  inches  of  rain  fell  daring 
the  thirty-two  years.  In  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  in  latitude  34^  5& 
and  longitude  138^  35',  from  1840  to  1890,  therain&ll  ranged  fit>m  as 
high  as  30.63  inches  in  1851  to  13.85  inches  in  1869,  averaging  for  the 
fifty-one  years  21.02  inches.  In  Brisbane,  Queensland,  which  city  lies  in 
latitude  270  25'  and  longitude  138^  35',  the  average  from  1858  to  18d9 
was  49.37  inches  during  the  thirty-two  years.  At  Hobart,  in  latitude42o 
53',  longitude  147^  20',  from  1841  to  1890,  23.54  inches  was  the  average 
for  fifty  years;  whilst  in  Melbourne,  from  1855  to  1890,  it  was  26.02 for 
the  thirty-six  years.  The  year  1889,  when  a  goodly  rainfall  and  favora- 
ble seasons  for  all  industries  depending  thereon  prevailed,  was  followed 
by  a  still  more  liberal  supply  of  this  essential  aid  in  the  following 
year  1890-'91.  Floods  were  so  general  and  numerous  that  space  will  not 
allow  of  my  referring  to  others  than  the  great  floods  of  1890  at  Bourke, 
503  miles  west,  and  at  Walgett,  450  miles  north  of  Sydney.  On  April 
18  of  that  year,  the  embankment  surrounding  Bourke  gaveway,  and  sdl 
the  houses  in  the  town,  except  the  few  possessing  embankments  of  their 
own,  were  flooded,  the  water  rising  to  a  height  of  42  feet  7f  inches  five 
days  afterwards.  At  Walgett,  where  there  was  no  embankment  and 
the  water  had,  consequently,  unimj^eded  ingress  to  the  houses,  the 
Darling  Elver  rose  gradually,  from  the  end  of  January,  until,  on  27tli 
March,  it  attained  to  41  feet  10  inches. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  influence  of  trees  on  rainfnll  is  appar- 
ently nil  in  this  country.  During  an  exceptionally  wet  year  (1887)  on 
Dinby  Station,  northeast  of  Baradine,  408  miles  north  of  Sydney,  sit- 
uated in  a  densely  timbered  country,  the  mean  rainfall  was  32.66  inches 
against  38.92  inches  in  nine  of  the  neighboring  stations  in  the  open. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  very  dry  year  of  1888,  Dinby  figured  for 
11.73  inches  wiih  15.52  inches  at  the  above-named  stations.  Elevation, 
however,  appears  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  rainfall,  as  the  aver- 
age of  fourteen  years  at  Wollongong,  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  at  a 
height  of  67  feet,  is  38.84  inches  and,  at  (Bordeaux  Biver,  near  the  same 
place,  6  miles  from  the  sea,  it  is  55.53  inches  for  seventeen  years  at  an 
elevation  of  about  1,200  feet. 
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Phe  wettest  year,  so  &r,  of  which  any  record  exists,  was  1890,  when 
heaviest  rains  fell  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  colony;  in  &ctj 
at  double  the  average  in  the  neighborhood  of  I^arrabri,  321  miles 
tk  of  Sydney.  In  the  Bourke  district,  the  extreme  northwest  of 
colony,  it  rose  to  80  to  90  i>er  cent  above  the  average;  to  29  i)er 
i  at  Wentworth,  on  the  Murray  River,  731  miles  south  of  Sydney; 
f  in  the  Biverina  districts,  it  ranged  from  4  to  20  per  cent,  whilst 
lie  head  of  the  Lachlan  River,  some  220  miles  west  of  this  city,  it 
hed  £rom  35  to  39  per  cent.  At  Oobar,  494  miles  to  the  west,  it  at- 
8d  a  maximum  of  130  per  cent,  and  the  Ml  was  very  heavy  all  over 
districts  between  the  Lachlan,  Began,  and  Darling  rivers.  At 
[ley  itseli^  it  rose  to  65  per  cent  and,  near  the  dty,  to  90  per  cMit 
re  the  average;  northwards  from  40  to  100  per  cent  and  in  the 
hem  districts  of  the  coast  20  to  63  i>er  cent  were  the  figures  reached* 
is  interesting  to  note  the  result  of  the  observations  made  on  evap- 
ion  at  Lake  George,  2,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  on  the 
mit  of  the  main  dividing  range,  near  Goulburn  and  Braidwood,  and 
srious  other  stations ;  the  total  for  the  year  being  as  follows : 


BtftttOllB. 

idsa. 

1887. 

1888L 

1880. 

im 

:e........ ..•«.........••• •••••••• ..........*. 

63.1613 
*58.406 
60.684 
46.561 
48.720 

Ineku. 
67.421 
64.194 
20.033 
31.104 
82.120 

JnthM. 

Inches. 

InehM. 

>tfc 

66.262 
48.707 
46.638 
47.720 

68.962 
48.844 
42.580 
44.280 

""ik'iik 

tt        ....-....._.....•••••. »•!••••••••••••••• 

86,670 
46.948 

» 

nrAOrffA  ...................................... 

82.864 

Tank 

28.827 

IT...... ...................................... 

87.103 

84.034 
f21.216 

36.326 
60.553 
59.396 
85.791 

36.461 

55.821 

:33.707 

37.206 

37.060 

68.068 

Bdah 

m  TiititiaI 

84.127 

*  Eleven  months  only,  Jtauury  to  KoremlMr. 

t  AncnBt  to  DecemDer. 

I  Eight  month«  only,  Jumary  to  Angott. 

tie  greatest  evaporation  during  1890  for  one  month  at  each  place 

laohea. 

a^etl^  460  miles  north  of  Sydney 8.146 

ig,  260  miles  south  of  Sydney  (in  December) 7.232 

,  454  miles  south  of  Sydney  (in  January) 8.100 

>Gtoorge,  157  miles  south  of  Sydney  (in  December) 7.590 

>Tank,  157  miles  south  of  Sydney  (in  January) 5.594 

ley  (in  January) 5.587 

bo,  270  miles  west  of  Sydney  (in  January) 9.768 

Mm  Tunnel,  22  miles  west  of  Sydney  (in  January) 5.223 

1  order  to  test  the  evaporation  from  soil,  both  grass-covered  and 
^  the  following  method  has  been  adopted  by  the  gentleman  whom 
bve  to  thank  for  much  valuable  information,  Mr.H.  G.  Bussell,  b.  a.^ 
iL  G.,  F.  B.  s.,  the  Government  astronomer.  Two  dishes,  each  8 
les  in  depth  and  2  feet  of  a  side,  thus  ezi)Osing  a  surface  of  4  feet 
eure,  are  fitted  into  holes  which  leave  the  rims  just  above  the  level 
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of  the  surface.  In  one  dish  are  lawn  sods;  in  the  other,  garden  soil 
to  within  1  inch  of  the  top,  which,  although  sandy,  hardens  when  diy. 
By  weighing  once  a  day,  the  following  results  have  been  arriyed  at: 


Month. 


January  — 
February  - . 

March 

AprU 

May 

June • 

July ■ 

Angnst..... 
September. . 

October 

November . . 
December  .. 


Total 

Meana   and 
extremea.. 


Inch 

4.282 

2.519 

2.674 

2.796 

1.337 

1.077 

1.086 

1.747 

3.022 

5.030 

4.191 

6.145 


35.900 


Inch, 

2.776 

2.002 

2.042 

2.417 

0.903 

0.834 

0.719 

1.398 

2.399 

3.384 

2.817 

8.786 


25.476 


I 


Iridi. 
5.587 
2.003 
1.759 
2.123 
0.976 
0.917 
0.886 
1.598 
2.425 
4.176 
3.663 
4.9141 


3L027 


Mean  daily  erap 
oration. 


I 


Inch. 

0.138 

0.168 

0.149 

0.093 

0.061 

0.054 

0.060 

0.065 

0.101 

0.162 

0.182 

0.198 


0.119 


Inch. 
0.090 
0.133 
0.113 
0.081 
0.041 
0.042 
0.040 
0.052 
0.080 
0.109 
0.104 
0.122 


0.064 


I 


Inch. 

0.186 

0.134 

0.097 

0.071 

0.044 

0.046 

0.049 

0.050 

0.081 

0.135 

0.136 

0.150 


a  100 


Greateat  in  one 
day. 


i 


0.236 
0.235 
0.282 
0.190 
0.099 
0.154 
0.236 
0.145 
0.189 
0.282 
0  329 
0.329 


0. 


Inch 

0.192 

0.282 

0.301 

0.190 

0.097 

0.118 

0.096 

0.191 

0.165 

0.188 

0.235 

0.236 


0.282 


I 


Inch. 

0.232 

0.188 

0.358 

0.144 

0.083 

0.114 

0.121 

0.112 

0.155 

0.226 

0.273 

0.323 


0.358 


P 


31 
15 
18 
30 
22 
20 
18 
27 
30 
31 
23 
31 


296 


^43 


S 


Deg. 
71. « 
71.2 
69.5 
63.7 
50.0 
57.2 
61.1 
64.2 
50.6 
65.4 
66.4 
68.2 


63.1 


J 


H 

.a 
'SB 


Jfttet 

7.860J 
6.733 
7.068 
6.301 
5.450 
6.915 
7.483 
7. 094 
6.637 
8.505 
7.892 
7.231 


PiAifan. 


TJ — 

2a 


15 
20 


Inch. 
6.O20 

15.978 

17.128  2S 
2.462  15 
&455  19 

10.777  19 
9.012  17 
1.236  6 
2.169 
1.596 
4.024  U 
2.563j  18 


• 

9 


85. 249  8L  418 184 


Kon. — The  reanlta  here  given  are  only  for  the  days  on  which  all  the  instnunenta  regiatered.  If 
from  any  canae  the  reault  from  one  evaporator  was  lost  the  others  are  omitted.  HJeavy  rain&ll  in 
early  part  of  year  c«iised  the  instruments  frequently  to  orerflow. 

In  addition  to  my  previous  remarks  descriptive  of  the  soil  character- 
istics, it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  fleece  of  wool  which  is 
produced  takes  a  percentage  of  potash  and  other  fertile  water  out  of 
the  soil,  and  that  hitherto  nothing  has  been  done  to  replace  these  ele- 
ments. As  a  consequence,  valuable  herbage  gradually  gives  out  and 
is  replaced  by  an  inferior  output.  For  instance,  pine  scrub  has  seized 
on  thousands  of  acres  in  the  interior  of  what  was  formerly  magniflcent 
pastoral  land. 
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a.  WATER.* 
ABTESIAH  WELLS. 

To  the  citusens  of  a  ooontry  like  the  United  States,  where  artesian 
wells  are  reckoned  by  thousands,  this  subject  can  not  but  be  feuniliar; 
particularly  as  the  Department  which  deaJs  with  such  matters  has  col- 
lated an  immense  ftind  of  information,  whence  a  knowledge  of  the  tem- 
perature, volume,  chemical  character,  hydrostatic  pressure,  and  strata 
can  be  easily  derived. 

Much  on  similar  lines  is  now  being  done  by  a  special  branch  con- 
nected with  the  mines  department  of  this  colony,  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  J.  W.  Boultbee,  officer  in  charge  water  conservation,  to  whoml 
am  indebted  for  much  valuable  information  on  this  subject. 

Attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  question  in  1879,  when  an  artesian 
well  was  successftilly  sunk  by  a  private  individual  on  his  station  and 
water  was  tapped  at  a  depth  of  140  feet,  rose  26  feet  above  the  curb, 
and  has  never  since  ceased  to  flow.  In  1884  the  Department  made 
their  first  essay  in  artesian  boring  some  50  miles  from  Bourke,  when 
water  was  struck  at  89  feet,  rising  8  feet  at  the  rate  of  1,000  gaUons 
per  hour.  Other  bores  succeeded  in  finding  water,  but  unfortunately 
it  was  in  two  cases  so  impregnated  with  saline  matter  as  to  be  useless 
for  human  consumption. 

In  1885-'86  two  other  sinkings  were  worked;  one  at  960  feet  gave 
water  to  the  height  of  20  feet  at  the  rate  of  33,000  gallons  per  day,  bat 
of  inferior  quality;  the  other,  near  Dubbo,  was  put  down  for  coal,  when 
water  of  a  mineral  type  was  found  at  550  feet,  rising  at  the  rate  of 
1,000  gallons  per  hour  to  a  height  of  30  feet. 

In  1887  a  bore  was  sunk  a  depth  of  965  feet  about  100  miles  fix>m 
Bourke,  when  the  water  rose  8  feet  above  the  curb,  yielding  22,464  gal- 
lons per  day;  the  salt  water  at  the  surface  had  not,  however,  been 
properly  shut  off,  and  consequently  the  water  was  of  inferior  quality. 

About  this  time  the  contract  system  had  proved  a  great  success  in 
Queensland,  and  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  the  same  measures  in  New 
South  Wales.  Tenders  were  invited  for  some  30,000  feet  of  boring, 
which  resulted  in  the  following  maximum  prices  being  asked:  Surfoce 
to  1,000  feet,  27«.  per  foot;  1,000  feet  to  1,500  feet,  35s.  per  foot;  1,500 
feet  to  2,000  feet,  40«.  per  foot. 

*  Water  Conservation,  Departboent  of  Mikes, 

Sydn^,  dth  August,  1892, 

Sir:  Referring  to  your  communication  of  the  22d  June  last,  addressed  to  Mr.  James 
W.  Boultbee,  omcer  in  charge.  Water  Conservation  Department,  asking  for  an  ex- 
pression of  his  opinion  on  that  portion  of  your  report  which  treats  on  the  subject  of 
artesian  wells  and  water  supply,  etc»  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Bonli- 
bee  has  Kone  through  the  same  and  found  it  to  be  correct. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Ha  ERIE  Woods, 
Under  Secretary, 
Alex.  Cameron,  Esq., 

Vice  and  Acting  Consul  of  the  United  States,  Sydney. 
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One  contractor  fonnd  no  water  at  1,475  feet  for  the  Bourke  trucking 
rardB.  At  Native  Dog  (45  miles  north  from  Bourke)  water  was  struck, 
vjth  a  supply  of  2,000,000  gallons  per  day,  at  475  feet.  Two  others 
band  water  at  166  feet  with  120,000  gallons,  and  at  180  feet  with 
00,000  gallons  respectively.  The  rest  are  not  yet  completed. 
In  these  tenders  the  contractor  provides  all  necessary  plant,  tools, 
)wer,  wood,  water,  and  labor  for  sinking  the  bores  to  such  depth 
I  may  be  requisite,  not  exceeding  2,000  feet,  whilst  the  Government 
rnishes  and  carts  all  necessary  casing  to  the  site  of  the  bore,  the 
Dd  used  being  that  known  as  Stewsuii^s  ^^  Russian  brand,"  swelled 
d  collar  joint. 

The  Bourke  bores,  so  far  as  they  have  been  completed,  are  computed 
have  cost,  casing  included,  358.  per  foot,  as  against  Sis.  in  Queens- 
id. 

This  would  api>ear  to  be  a  very  reasonable  rate,  when  the  cost  of  a 
mplete  plant,  placing  it  on  the  ground,  mostly  in  isolated  and  out- 
ng  spots,  say  some  £2,000,  is  taken  into  account.  That  the  con- 
Motor's  risk  is  considerable  maybe  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
se  of  the  Bourke  trucking  yards  (before  referred  to)  five  bores  were 
nk  and  all  the  tools  and^  casing  in  them  lost  before  the  beds  of  drift 
^re  got  through  and  a  settled  formation  reached  at  600  feet.  Here 
d  rock  was  found  and  the  bore  abandoned  at  a  depth  of  1,467  feet. 
Ln  the  Walgett  district,  some  500  miles  north  of  Sydney,  the  owners 
a  station  put  down  a  bore  of  2,042  feet,  tapping  water  which  just 
9e  over  the  curb  at  the  rate  of  200  gallons  per  day.  The  rotten 
>ture  of  strata,  which  made  it  impracticable  to  get  the  casing 
>wn,  obliged  the  sinkers  to  abandon  the  idea  of  going  lower  for  a 
rger  supply,  but  the  Gk>vemment  are  putting  down  another  bore 
me  miles  feurther  to  the  eastward  in  order  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
isteuce  of  a  deep-seated  supply  in  the  northeast  district  of  the 
lony. 

At  Nyngan,  in  the  Oobar  district,  377  miles  west  of  this  city,  is  an- 
her  interesting  bore,  which,  should  water  be  struck,  will  open  up  an 
tirely  new  field.  The  same  difficulties  which  were  found  at  Bourke 
yre  experienced  here,  and  the  first  hole  was  abandoned  at  500  feet. 
It  is  in  the  selection  of  sites  that  the  greatest  care  has  to  be  exercised, 
as  to  place  the  successful  bores  in  such  a  way  as  to  not  only  water 
id  stock  routes,  but  also  to  serve  to  definitely  test  the  geological  for- 
atiou  of  a  large  area  of  unexploited  country.  Thus,  if  one  bore  strikes 
e  Tertiary  formation  on  the  east  line  and  another  does  the  same  ou 
e  north  and  West,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  intervening  country  is 
e  same;  consequently,  private  individuals  would  have  definite  and 
liable  information  on  which  to  proceed  to  sinking  operations  on  theii* 
ations.  When  a  site  is  selected  by  government  (and  these  sites  are 
''  no  means  confined  to  any  certain  district)  measures  are  immediately 
ken  to  secure  a  reservation  of  land  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the 
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bores  and  to  ai^rve  as  a  pnblic  watering  place.    The  existing  stock 
traffic  and  the  increase  whicli  might  be  expected  to  follow  the  provisioii 
of  water  had  to  be  carefully  considered  in  selecting  the  stock  rentes, 
which  in  their  present  state  are  almost  impassable  in  times  of  drought 

In  the  southwest  and  northeast  districts  of  IN'ew  South  Wales  wells 
are  few  and  far  between,  seldom  exceeding  200  feet  in  depth,  whilst  the 
natural  water  supplies  are  very  limited;  insufficient  indeed  for  domestic 
and  stock  purposes,  puttipg  irrigation  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
These  widespreading  plains  are  as  yet  unexplored,  geologically  speak- 
ing, and  it  will  be  interesting  to  learn  the  results  of  the  bores  sunk  in 
them,  which  will  show  whether  or  not  they  cover  unknown  basins  of 
Gretaceous  formation,  capable  of  yielding  unlimited  water  supplies, 
more  particularly  as  this  part  of  the  country  is  almost  completely  be- 
yond the  reach  of  irrigation  or  water  conservation  plans,  so  that  it  must 
necessarily  depend  on  supplies  from  artesian  wells. 

In  my  opening  remarks  I  referred  to  the  branch  of  the  government 
mines  department  devoted  to  this  work,  whose  officers  have  succeeded 
in  compiling  the  nucleus  of  a  very  complete  record  of  the  x>ositions, 
numbers,  detaQs,  and  sections  of  the  artesian  wells  sunk  throughout  the 
colony  by  boring  companies,  private  firms,  individuals,  etc.,  which 
must  necessarily  increase  in  value  year  by  year,  and  can  not  fail  to 
prove  of  the  greatest  possible  service  in  guiding  future  well-sinking 
operations.  The  fomishing  of  this  information  to  the  department  is 
not,  unfortunately,  obligatory,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  furtherance 
of  tMs  most  important  industry  the  law  may  be  invoked  to  enforce  on 
all  who  undertake  artesian-well  sinking  the  observance  of  certain  rules, 
whereby  they  will  be  compeUed  to  supply  the  Department  with  the 
fhUest  details  of  their  operations,  cores,  and  specimens  of  the  water  for 
analysis. 

This  latter  important  i)oint  which,  with  us  in  the  States,  meets  with 
the  consideration  it  merits,  has  so  far  been  neglected  here,  due  to  the 
circumstances  already  explained.  Oonsequently  the  department  i>os- 
sesses  only  a  few  samples  of  low-quality  waters  from  their  own  weUs 
and  bores.  In  future  it  is  proposed  to  obtain  specimens  fi*om  ev^ 
bore,  with  a  view  of  determining,  not  so  much  as  hitherto  their  fitness 
for  stock  purposes,  but  their  chemical  qualities  and  adaptability  to  ir- 
rigation. Water  of  a  potable  character  has  only  been  tested  in  very 
rare  instances. 

In  cases  where  artesian  water  is  found  at  comparatively  shallow 
depths,  and  where  the  supply  is  dependent  on  the  rainfall  soaking  into 
the  artesian  basin,  this  may  gradually  dwindle  away  if  too  large  de- 
mands are  made  on  it,  according  as  a  greater  or  smaUer  extent  of  water- 
carrying  lands  may  be  drained  by  the  bore.  In  order  to  prevent  as 
much  as  i)ossible  any  waste,  it  is  desirable  to  regulate  the  flow,  for 
which  purpose  a  specially  designed  regulating  valve  is  in  use  in  all  the 
government  bores,  and  every  publicity  has  been  given  to  this  £EMst  in 
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tie  hope  of  indncing  private  parties  to  adopt  it;  bnt,  so  far,  no  legis- 
bti'ye  enactment,  such  as  exists  in  Utah  for  instance,  has  been  passed 
with  the  object  of  preventing  this  waste.    I  am  told,  however,  that  the 
draft  of  the  water  conservation  bill  contains  clauses  remedying  this 
defect,  and  regulations  enforcing  the  use  of  prox)er  casing  are  also  pro- 
vided, similar  to  those  now  in  force  in  San  Bernardino  country,  Oali- 
fbmia. 

For  purposes  of  irrigation,  only  such  artesian  waters  as  are  highly 
charged  with  alkalies  or  salt  are  unfit  for  use.  For  grain  crops,  the 
average  quantity  required  may  be  roughly  set  down  as  72,600  cubic 
feet  or  543,485  gallons  per  acre.  Now,  one  inch  of  rain  equals  3,630 
cubic  feet  or  22,622  gallons  per  acre,  and  it  follows  that  a  rainfEdl  of  20 
inches  will  yield  72,600  cubic  feet,  say  543,485  gallons  per  acre,  and  640 
acres  would  call  for  46,464,000  cubic  feet  or  347,830,400  gallons  as  the 
equivalent  of  20  inches  of  rain.  The  approximate  flow  per  day  at  the 
Native  Dog,  45  miles  fi:x)m  Bourke,  is  2,000,000  gallons  per  day,  equal 
to  730,000,000  gallons  per  year,  on  which  basis  a  supply  of  water  equal- 
ing a  rainfall  of  40  inches  yearly  per  640  acres  is  available— that  is  to 
say,  an  area  of  over  1,280  acres  can  be  irrigated  on  an  equality  with  a 
rainfall  of  20  inches  yearly. 

The  aforesaid  well  cost  £1,000  4«.  6d,  which,  added  to  the 
value  of  1,280  acres  of  land,  renders  its  cost  so  disproportionate  to  its 
value  when  fhmished  with  a  constant  water  supply  of  20  inches  of  rain 
annually,  that  it  is  very  evident  it  affords  every  encouragement  to  the 
sinking  of  artesian  wells,  highly  beneficial  to  the  colony  at  large  and 
to  the  northwest  districts  in  particular,  where  the  Cretaceous  area  is 
presumed  to  be  45,000  square  miles,  or  over  28,000,000  acres. 

In  the  United  States  boring  does  not  average  more  than  Ss.  per  foot 
as  against  30  to  35«.  here,  the  difference  arising,  I  am  told,  firom  the 
Act  that,  whereas  in  our  country  the  strata  are  formed  and  well  known, 
here  they  are  yet  in  a  drift  state  and  unexplored;  consequently  the  price 
is  calculated  to  cover  all  contingent  risks. 

Up  to  the  end  of  November,  1891,  there  were  18  wells  (of  which  9 
flowing,  3  subartesian,  and  5  not  completed)  put  down  by  government. 
Oontracts  were  let  for  32  others,  while  2  were  approved  of,  but  not  let; 
42  private  bores  were  in  existence.  The  deepest  government  well  was 
2,000  feet  (sunk  to  2,500  feet  since  above  was  i>enned),  namely,  that  at 
Moongnlla,374  miles  north  of  Sydney  in  the  Inverell  district,  as  against 
2,070  of  a  private  bore  at  Dunumbrae,  in  the  same  county  (Finch) ;  the 
former  is  in  progress,  whilst  the  latter  supplies  300  gallons  per  day. 
Another  private  bore  in  Oulgoa  Oounty,  in  the  district  of  Brewarrina, 
about  527  miles  north  of  Sydney,  gives  28,000  gallons  daily,  at  a  depth 
of  2,006  feet. 

The  following  are  the  analyses  of  flve  samples  of  artesian  waters 
submitted  to  the  government. 
SOOA 6 
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Drom  a  h&ringfor  coal,  tS  miles  from  Duhho. 

GninspergilkD. 

Carbonate  of  lime 14.00 

Chloride  of  magnesinin 12.05 

Oxide  of  iron 1.02 

Alnmina trace. 

Silica 21.00 

Alkal  ine  carbonates  and  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid 199. 38 

Total  fixed  reaidne 266.66 


Orains  per  gaOoB 
1 


From  Chiitahurra  bore,  600  miles  west  of  Sidnejf. 

Silica 

Protoxide  of  iron 112 

Alnmina trace. 

Carbonate  of  lime 6.664 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 336 

Chloride  of  Bodinm  (salt) 849.040 

Chloride  of  potassium trace. 

Chloride  of  calcium 27.530 

Chloride  of  magnesium 4.190 

Chloride  of  ammonium 642 

Alkaline  carbonates,  organic  matter,  strong  traces  of  bromide,  trace  of  iodine 
and  Lithia,  nitrates,  etc 6.712 

Total  fixed  residue S96.^ 

No  poisonons  metal  could  be  detected  and  the  water  was  dear  and  free 
from  mal  odor ;  magnesia  salts  being  only  present  in  mimor  quantities  and 
the  prox)ortion  of  salt  not  being  excessive  it  was  considered  fairly  suitable 
for  stock. 

From  Toungerrina  Bore,  Irratca  Company,  600  miles  west  of  Sydn^. 


ConstituexitB. 


Total  solid  TMidne 

Bolmile  sAline  matter 

Insolable  mineral  matter  . . . . 

Chlorine 

Equal  to  chloride  of  aodiiun. 


Grains  per 
gallon. 


82.984 

81.802 

1.092 

6.100 

8.40i 


Parts  per 
mil. 


0.4713 
a4566 
0.0156 
0.7280 
O.U00 


The  water  was  found  to  be  both  clear  and  colorless,  without  odor,  and 
free  from  all  matter  in  suspension.  The  soluble  saline  components 
consist  chiefly  of  alkaline  carbonates,  salt,  silica,  magnesia,  sulphuric 
acid,  etc.,  with  strong  traces  of  lime.  Silica,  with  traces  of  carbonates 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  forms  almost  entirely  the  insoluble  portion. 


From  Native  Dog  Bore,  Bourke  District,  600  miles  west  of  Sydney, 

Coottikients. 

Grains  per 
gallon. 

Parts  per 

mfl. 

Total  solid  residue.... •■...> ...••• 

4ft. 108 

44.044 

1.064 

4.500 

7.416 

O.6440 

flolnble  saline  matter 

0.0291 

Tnanlnble  minera!  matter  ^^-r. ^-,^^^-^^-^,.^, , ^^^^^,,,^,^,^^, 

0.0151 

Chlorine ...........  ^  <^ ...  T .  ^ ... -r .  ^  ^ ..- ^  ^ ....  .^ ..........................  ^ ...  ^  .>•  • 

O.00tf 

Xanai to ohloride of  aodinni 

aiofis 
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This  water  was  also  free  from  odor,  clear,  and  colorless,  the  alkaline 
rbonates  being  present  in  small  quantities  only.  They  are  well 
apted  for  all  domestic  purposes  as  well  as  for  irrigation, 
t  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  alkaline  carbonates,  if  found  in  large 
portions  in  artesian  waters,  are  known  to  have  a  powerM  corrosive 
ct  on  the  roots  of  plants — diminished,  however,  by  the  addition  of 
»sum  to  the  soil. 

he  efiEects  of  saline  waters  on  stock  are  interesting  to  notice.  The 
8  most  fi^uently  found  in  the  wells  of  the  western  district  are  mag- 
ia  and  soda,  with  sulphuric  add  or  chlorine.  All  these  salines 
ig  in  ordinary  use  by  veterinary  practitioners,  their  action  is  well 
wn,  from  1  to  3  ounces  of  chloride  of  sodium  (salt)  for  cattle  and  1 
drams  for  sheep  daily,  being  a  valuable  assistant  to  digestion,  whilst 
4  ounces  of  magnesia  salts  for  cattle  and  a  proportionate  quantity 
sheep  would  have  an  exactly  contrary  and  i>ernicious  effect.  Cattle 
drink  from  6  to  12  gallons  and  sheep  from  1  to  2  gallons  per  day, 
whilst  many  animals  on  a  station  are  strong  enough  to  accustom 
nselves  to  saline  water,  others,  less  robust,  waste  away  and  die. 
n  consulting  the  geological  map  of  New  South  Wales,  it  will  be 
id  that  the  artesian-water  area  is  closed  by  the  impervious  paleo- 
Tocks  of  the  main  dividing  range  in  the  southeast,  whilst  to  the 
ih  and  west  it  forms  part  of  the  Queensland  and  South  Australian 
Ired  basin,  although  to  the  southwest  appearances  tend  to  indicate 
'j  it  is  bounded  by  a  low  ridge  of  impervious  paleozoic  rocks,  run- 
r  from  Dubbo  to  the  Barrier  Banges  by  way  of  Nymagee  and  Oobar. 
I  very  possible,  however,  that  the  water  may  find  an  outlet  under 
level  of  the  Darling  Biver  bed  on  to  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of 
Murray,  whilst  going  northwards  the  artesian  basin  is  bounded  on 
east  by  the  main  dividing  range  as  far  as  the  Oulf  of  Oarpentaria. 
he  whole  area  of  Queensland  may  be  estimated  as  Cretaceous  (with 
exception  of  a  very  small  jwrtion)  from  Nevertire  to  the  above- 
led  gulf  and  is  closed  by  the  Paleozoic  rocks  of  Cloncurry  to  the 
t.  Some  of  its  waters  may  drain  southwesterly  by  way  of  Lake 
e  to  the  Australian  Bight,  or  foUow  the  Darling  into  the  ocean  near 
nong.  There  is  hardly  any  room  for  doubting  that  artesian  waters 
nlate  and  eventually  discharge  their  saline  matter  into  the  ocean 
thus  preserve  their  freshness,  as  it  is  well  known  that  rainwater 
solating  into  the  Tertiary  formations  and  remaining  stagnant  rap- 
becomes  salt,  but  is  found  fresh  when  overlying  porous  beds  of  the 
baceous  formation,  due  to  the  facilities  afforded  for  circulation.  The 
ply  of  the  artesian  basin  of  New  South  Wales  evidently  has  its 
roe  in  the  rainfEiU  of  [the  upper  Darling  catchment,  where  the  aver- 
rainfall  during  the  ten  years  1878-^88  has  been  estimated  at  22.14 
les,  of  which  1^  per  cent  only  was  discharged  by  the  Darling  at 
rke.    Putting  to  the  account  of  evaporation  a  consumption  of  48^ 
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per  cent,  the  other  half  of  the  rainfall,  say  11.07  incheSy  is  stiU  leA  to 
X>ercolate,  and  is  recoverable  by  wells  and  bores. 

So  far  the  aeration  of  artesian  water,  in  order  to  rendw  it  suitable  for 
plant-life  support,  which  has  proved  a  success  in  the  United  States,  has 
not  been  put  to  the  test  in  this  country;  at  the  same  time  it  is  believed 
that  the  desired  effect  would  result  from  exposure  to  atmospheric  influ- 
ences in  shallow  tanks. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  warrant  the  belief^  in  the  first  place, 
that  at  least  half  the  rainfall  of  New  South  Wales  percolates  into  the 
artesian  beds,  evaporation  and  the  natural  flow  to  the  ocean  absorbing 
the  remainder;  in  the  second  place,  that  the  former  half  can  be  recov- 
ered and  utilized ;  and  in  the  third  that  the  crying  want  of  this  country — 
viz,  water — can  thereby  be  satisfied.  Awell  conceived  and  effectnal(y 
carried  out  scheme  of  water  conservation  and  irrigation  would  convert 
the  now  arid  zones  of  New  South  Wales  into  fertile  lands,  on  which  a 
highly  desirable  class  of  inhabitants  could  be  settled  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  themselves  and  the  colony,  always  provided — and  this  is 
a  sine  qua  non — that  railway  communication  with  the  various  market 
outlets  be  established  at  rates  for  carriage  which  would  aQow  produce 
to  be  forwarded  at  a  price  which  could  compete  with  importers.  A 
freightage  of  7  pence  per  bushel  for  only  505  miles,  the  distance  from 
Bourke  to  Sidney,  renders  this  an  impossibility.  In  fiu^t,  the  ATiftting 
tariff  of  railway  carriage  for  every  species  of  produce  may  be  desig- 
nated as  almost  prohibitive,  fruit,  for  instance,  being  constantly  thrown 
away  in  the  interior,  as  it  can  not  be  laid  down  in  Sidney  at  a  remu- 
nerative rate.  Tet  all  these  regions,  now  almost  solely  devoted  to  pas- 
toral pursuits,  sparsely  x)opulated,  and  not  capable  of  carrying  more 
than  one  sheep  to  every  4  acres,  could  by  the  adoption  of  the  above 
measures  be  ere  long  converted  into  a  flourishing  country  with  a  flne 
yeoman  population.  Some  14,000,000  acres  in  the  Northwest  are  avail- 
able for  homestead  leases  to  be  taken  up  by  a  class  unable  to  afford  the 
expenditure  of  £1,500  or  £2,000  for  an  artesian  well,  but  if  fully  com- 
petent and  experienced  well-sinkers  would  only  avail  thenijselves  of  the 
grand  openings  which  exist  in  this  vast  area  for  their  oi>erations,  and 
reduce  the  charge  to  Ss.  or  10«.  per  foot,  they  would  doubtless  flnd 
plenty  of  lucrative  employment,  as  leaseholders  would  gladly  avail  of 
their  services  at  a  reasonable  figure. 

In  Queensland,  80  private  bores  have  been  sunk,  one  of  which,  No.  3, 
at  Darr  Biver  Downs,  has  a  depth  of  2,700  feet  and  yieldB  50,000  gal- 
lons per  diem;  51  are  overflowing;  in  6  the  water  rises  to  within  4  to 
50  feet  of  the  surfSa>ce;  1  is  in  progress,  having  reached  a  depth  of  500 
feet;  and  22  are  either  pumped  or  no  particulars  respecting  them  are 
available. 

I  forward  a  photograph  of  the  Oharleville  well,  1,370  feet  deep,  and 
3,000,000  gallons  of  water  per  diem,  the  temperature  being  1Q@^  and 
the  cost  having  been  £1,641. 
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On  the  Widgeegowra  Greek,  near  the  Warrego  Biver,  a  boreiras 
0imk  some  960  feet,  when  water  was  struck  in  drift  (of  a  golden  ool<Mr 
and  coarse),  which  rose  to  within  30  feet  of  the  snrlace  and  yielded 
100,000  gallons  per  diem.  When  the  rods  were  suspended  in  the  water 
fix)m  the  derrick,  the  rash  of  a  subterranean  river  could  easily  be  heard, 
the  rods  coming  up  bent  like  a  fishing  rod.  The  water  proved  to  be  of 
a  saline  character,  and  was  not  only  well  suited  for  domestic  and  irri- 
gation purposes,  but  also  proved  i)otable.  All  through  the  fearfid 
drought  of  1884, 16,000  ewes  and  lambs,  besides  horses  and  cattle,  were 
watered  from  this  source. 

So  far  as  legislation  is  concerned  Queensland  is  on  a  par  with  this 
colony,  and  the  work  is  still  in  a  state  of  comparative  infancy. 

In  South  Australia  a  wide  cretaceous  basin  extends  from  the  borders 
of  Queensland  and  Few  South  Wales  to  where  the  bed  rock  outcrops, 
near  Farina,  and  although  the  actual  limits  to  the  north  and  west  have 
not  been  ascertained,  the  area  has  been  estimated  at  100,000  square 
miles.  The  borings  are  greatly  dispersed,  widely  distant  from  each 
other,  the  chief  being  at  Hergott,  Coward,  Strangway,  and  Munga- 
mnrtee,  whence  supplies  of  100,000, 1,200,000, 1,200,000,  and  62,000  gal- 
lons, respectively,  were  obtained  at  depths  of  342, 308, 366,  and  237  feet, 
at  a  temperature  ranging  from  86^  to  90^;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  gather, 
nothing  has  as  yet  been  done  in  the  way  of  putting  these  waters  to  any 
practical  use  for  irrigation  purposes. 

DAMS  (POin)S). 

By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  western  division  of  the  colony  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  destitute  of  water  except  during  the  winter 
months.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  by  stock-owners  to  remedy  this 
defective  state  of  things  by  supplying  this  essential  want,  both  on 
their  own  freeholds  and  on  the  crown  lands  leased  by  them  from  gov- 
ernment, by  constructing  tanks,  dams,  and  by  well-sinking.  As  I 
have  just  shown,  artesian  wells  have  been  sunk  both  by  government 
and  by  private  enterprise,  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the 
other  means  of  furnishing  a  water  supply.  Tanks  are  sunk  in  various 
ways,  varying  in  cost  from  Sd.  to  Is,  2d,  per  cubic  yard,  according  to 
the  time  of  year  and  the  scarcity  or  otherwise  of  grass  and  water; 
they  range  from  2,000  to  20,000  cubic  yards.  The  smaller  tanks  are 
generally  dug  out  by  hand,  with  the  help  of  a  horse  and  dray,  whilst 
the  larger  are  sunk  with  plow  and  scoop  (i.  6.,  duck  scraper),  worked 
by  horse  or  bullock  teams,  more  frequently  the  latter.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  prismoidal  or  rectangular  in  form,  and  are  so  excavated 
as  to  leave  sloping  sides  or  batter,  generally  3-1,  with  a  depth  of  from 
8  to  20  feet.  The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  selecting  a  site  for  a 
tank  is,  in  what  position  will  it  be  of  most  service  to  the  stock,  subject, 
of  course,  to  its  being  placed  so  as  to  present  the  greatest  facilities  for 
collecting  water.    Where  tanks  are  put  down  the  country  is  generally 
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flat;  consequently  the  x>oint  at  which  the  greatest  depression  exists 
must  necessarily  be  selected,  provided  the  sorroonding  soil  be  suffi- 
ciently holding  and  retentiye.  The  soil,  when  excavated,  is  piled 
around  the  sides  of  the  hole,  so  as  to  form  an  embankment,  thus  rais- 
ing the  sides  of  the  tank,  which,  if  the  fall  of  the  ground  is  sufficient, 
is  filled  by  gravitation.  When  a  deposit  of  water  is  formed  outside 
the  tank  which  does  not  drain  off  into  it,  a  steam  pump  is  often  put 
into  use,  the  water  being  pumped  into  the  tank  over  the  embankment, 
thus  increasing  the  depth  of  water  and  rendering  the  supply  practi- 
cally permanent,  unless  some  unusual  call  is  made  on  the  tank.  In  a 
very  few  exceptional  cases,  and  that  only  in  times  of  great  drought, 
when  it  occasionally  turns  brackish  and  undrinkable,  does  the  water 
of  the  lakes,  rivers,  creeks,  and  lagoons  become  unfit  for  or  injurious 
to  stock.  Water  got  at  50  to  400  feet  by  sinking  is  often  unsuitable, 
but  at  greater  depths  the  artesian  supply  is  excellent.  In  the  hilly, 
mountainous  country  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  colony  the  water  sup- 
ply is,  to  a  great  extent,  natural;  on  the  other  hand,  the  plain  country 
is  dex>endent  on  the  Darling,  the  Lachlan,  the  Murrumbidgee,  and  the 
Murray  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  and  where  this  source  fekils  water 
for  the  sheep  is  artificial  and  is  provided  by  32,784  tanks,  at  an  average 
cost  of  £192  198. ;  31,933  dams,  at  an  average  cost  of  £82  Ua.  6d. ;  3,744 
wells,  at  an  average  cost  of  £239  3«.,  with  42  artesian  bores,  the  result 
of  private  enterprise,  and  13  completed,  5  in  course  of  construction, 
and  32  contracted  for  by  government 

IBBiaATION. 

I  propose  to  supplement  my  remarks  on  the  subject  of  water  con- 
servation and  irrigation  by  a  few  observations  on  what  has  been  done 
in  other  lands  in  the  same  direction,  so  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  for 
comparison  with  the  existing  state  of  the  movement  in  New  South 
Wales. 

In  our  own  country,  as  you  are  aware,  each  State  has  its  own  regu- 
lations for  its  rivers,  lakes,  etc.,  mostly  in  accordance  with  the  English 
riparian  rights  law;  the  latter  Mr.  Deakin  reports  as  having  had  most 
seriously  damaging  effects  on  irrigation  schemes  generally,  both  in  op- 
eration and  in  prospective,  as  it  appears  to  have  produced  a  chaotic 
state  of  uncertainty  as  to  claimants'  rights  to  the  water  of  which  they 
have  availed  themselves,  a  most  unfortunate  state  of  things  when  we 
consider  that  the  inhabitants  of  southern  California,  some  150,000  in 
number,  depend  almost  entirely  on  irrigation  for  a  livelihood.  This, 
however,  must  necessarily  entail  such  legislation  as  will  lead  to  a  sat- 
isfactory settlement  of  riparian  rights,  and  a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
will  doubtless  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  all  engaged  in  irrigation  proj- 
ects in  this  colony.  In  Oreat  Britain  authorities  appear  to  differ  con- 
siderably as  to  the  rights  of  water  proprietors,  although  seemingly  in 
accord  on  the  one  point  that  no  one  is  justified  in  diverting  for  his  own 
purposes  such  quantities  of  a  river's  water  as  will  diminish  the  supply 
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fBoHher  down  the  stream.  An  endless  nnmber  of  boards  and  commis- 
sions ezisty  which,  whilst  nominally  fdlfilling  the  duties  for  which  they 
were  appointed,  viz,  the  prevention  of  floods,  the  facilitating  of  naviga- 
tion, the  drainage  of  swamps,  fish-breeding,  etc.,  in  reality  opx)ose  and 
obstmct  each  other's  projects  and  are  simply  a  hindrance  to  all  enter- 
prise in  this  direction.  Apart  from  the  loss  entailed  by  the  delays  re- 
sulting from  this  clashing  of  opposing  interests,  £150,000  are,  in  one 
case,  reported  to  have  been  expended  in  getting  a  bill  passed  through 
Parliament  conferring  the  powers  necessary  to  carry  out  much-needed 
improvements.  Imagine  fourteen  district  boards  having  authority  over 
30  miles  of  river  I 

The  Spanish  law  of  1866  contains  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  clauses 
dealing  with  the  rights  to  rain  water,  rivers,  lakes,  and  supplies  having 
a  subterranean  source,  which  it  declares  to  be  the  property  of  the  pub- 
lic, as  well  as  marshes,  whilst  the  owner  of  an  estate  who  sinks  a  well 
is  sole  proprietor  of  the  water  it  yields.  It  grants  to  all  owners  of  land 
in  the  neighborhood  of  irrigation  works  the  right  of  making  the  water 
courses  necessary  for  conveying  water  to  their  lands  through  those  of 
intervening  proprietors  on  payment  of  an  equitable  remuneration  for 
the  privilege. 

In  some  cases  of  concessions  granted  to  companies  for  a  term  of  years 
a  stipulation  is  made  that  at  the  end  of  ninety-nine  years  the  irrigation 
canals  shall  revert  to  the  State. 

In  Italy  the  same  or  a  very  analogous  law  is  in  force,  the  State  be- 
ing declared  the  owner  of  all  rivers,  etc,  and  aU  works  for  supplying 
water,  canals,  etc.,  must  obtain  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Govern- 
ment before  they  can  be  undertaken. 

To  what  a  great  extent  the  question  of  irrigation  in  France  is  associ- 
ated with  the  inland  navigation  of  that  country  and  the  value  placed 
upon  this  system  may  be  judged  from  the  fioict  that,  not  long  since,  forty 
millions  sterling  were  voted  for  the  development  of  the  rivers,  lakes, 
etc.,  of  France,  where  irrigation  is  largely  practiced,  with  the  result 
that  land  is  enhanced  50  -per  cent  in  value.  Some  difficulty  arises  at 
times  from  the  fact  that  the  code  only  claims  for  the  State  such 
rivers  and  streams  as  are  navigable,  but  this  has  been  surmounted  by 
the  adoption  of  a  principle  of  local  government. 

Upper  India,  in  the  canal  act  of  1873,  possesses  a  very  concise  meas- 
ure for  the  conservation  and  supply  of  water  derived  chiefly  from  the 
enactments  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 

A  sunilar  act  in  northern  India  starts  by  asserting  that  natural  rivers 
and  streams,  lakes,  and  stiU  waters  belong  to  the  state.  In  no  case 
are  any  large  irrigation  schemes  worked  by  other  than  Oovemment  en- 
terprise. 

In  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony,  where  the  management  of  such 
matters  is  based  on  the  law  of  France^  the  results  are  equally  good, 
the  state  being  absolute  master. 

From  the  foregoing  we  gather  that  legislative  interference,  although 
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it  has  proved  to  a  certain  extent  a  failure  from  the  action  of  the  riparian- 
rights  law,  has  had,  when  administered  as  in  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and 
India,  a  most  beneficial  and  fostering  effect  on  water  conservation  and 
irrigation  works. 

In  this  colony  a  new  branch  of  the  mines  department  was  formed  in 
1890,  called  the  <^  water  conservation  department,"  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  a  chief  engineer,  Mr.  H.  G.  M cKinney,  M.  L  G.  E., 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  valuable  information.  Owing  to  the 
difSculties  and  delays  always  attendant  on  the  formation  of  a  new  de- 
partment and  the  absence  of  legislative  powers  to  commence  the  exten- 
sive operations  which  are  in  contemplation,  but  little  has  been  done 
during  the  twelve  months  of  the  department's  existence,  except  pre- 
liminary surveying,  leveling,  etc.,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  best  mode 
of  turning  to  good  account  the  supply  of  water  available. 

The  position  most  favored  by  the  rainfall  of  New  South  Wales  is  in 
the  area  of  50,000  square  miles  from  the  summit  of  the  dividing  range 
to  the  coast,  but  here  irrigation,  it  is  thought,  will  be  restricted  to  the 
superior  lines  of  products,  such  as  orchards,  vineyards,  etc  It  is  on 
the  extensive  alluvial  plains  of  the  country  west  of  the  dividing  range 
that  irrigation  and  water  conservation  will  have  ftdl  scope  for  devriop- 
ment.  The  drainage  area  of  the  Murray  embraces  234,400  square  miles 
west  of  the  dividing  range,  if  we  except  some  20,000  square  mUes  of 
dry  country  in  the  extreme  northwest  and  the  basins  of  the  Snowy 
Biver  and  Lake  George.  The  immense  undulating  prairie  lands,  which 
constitute  158,900  square  miles  of  this  area,  are  not,  however,  available 
for  catchment  purposes,  nor  do  they  add  anytiiing  to  the  river  waters. 
The  effective  area  is  consequently  reduced  to  75,500  square  miles,  and 
of  this  a  goodly  portion  is  only  moderately  usefid  as  catchment.  But 
the  soU  of  these  plains  where  the  rainfall  is  unreliable  only  requires 
irrigating  to  render  it  highly  fertile,  and  it  is  in  this  area  that  irriga- 
tion may  be  expected  to  yield  the  greatest  b^eficial  returns. 

The  crying  evil  at  present  in  New  South  Wales  is  the  nonexistence 
of  legislative  measures  to  afford  protection  and  encouragement  to  water 
conservation.  Pastoralists  and  stock-owners  can,  it  is  true,  supply 
their  necessities  by  tanks  or  wells,  but  it  is  only  in  a  few  districts  that 
the  latter  can  be  relied  on.  Those  who  have  a  water  fi^ontage  of  any 
kind,  whilst  entitled  to  use  the  water  flowing  past,  are  not  allowed  to 
conserve  the  surplus  and  are  open  to  an  action  if  they  attempt  to  take 
advantage  of  the  latter  for  irrigating  purposes. 

The  newly  formed  department  contemplates  preserving  water  for  do- 
mestic and  live  stock  use,  for  mining  and  manufacturing,  and  for  water 
power,  according  to  the  districts  suited  to  each.  After  due  provision 
made  for  domestic  purposes,  which  naturally  has  a  first  claim,  live- 
stock requirements  would  next  be  considered;  then  imgation,  and  the 
demands  of  navigation  should  follow,  if  practicable.  Irrigation  on  the 
wide  plains  of  the  western  and  central  portions  of  the  colony  during 
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the  prevaleBee  of  droughts  should  prove  remiineratiyey  if  obtainable  at 
a  moderate  figure,  by  the  increase  on  the  growth  of  native  grasses. 
Experience  has  proved  this  to  be  the  case  with  lucem  and  other  fod- 
der, but  has  only  been  tried  to  a  very  small  extent. 

Landholders  are  nearly  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  even  in  al- 
most solely  pastoral  districts  irrigation  should  be  fostered  at  the  rate 
of  100  acres  of  luoem,  wheat,  or  maize  to  the  10,000  acres,  and  further- 
more, that  the  demand  for  water  would  be  considerable  if  a  3-iuch 
flooding  would  not  cost  more  than  6d,  to  Is.  per  acre.  No  large  water- 
supplying  works  would  be  called  for  in  the  coastal  districts  except  per- 
haps for  large  towns,  nor  for  irrigation  purposes,  as  the  mean  rainfall 
is  36|  inches ;  but  with  regard  to  the  rivers  of  the  western  division 
the  subject  assumes  much  more  important  proportions.  One  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  thousand  nine  hundred  square  miles  may  be  taken  as  the 
noncontributing  area  of  the  river  Murray  drainage,  where  the  rainfall 
averages  firom  20  to  9  inches.  This  river  now  stands  preeminently  first 
as  a  source  of  water  supply  for  irrigation  purposes,  apart  from  its 
value  for  inland  water  traffic,  a  means  of  trade  transport  which  almost 
invariably  holds  its  own  against  raUway  competition. 

The  river  Murrumbidgee  has  not  been  fairly  assessed  hitherto  as  a 
water  supplier,  for  during  the  twelve  years  ending  1890  it  was  only  in 
1884, 1885,  and  1888  that  this  river  fell  short  of  a  discharge  equaling  a 
fall  supply. 

It  is  considered  that  the  Macquarie  may  be  relied  on  for  700  to  1,000 
cubic  feet  per  second  for  three  and  a  smaller  supply  fbr  the  other  nine 
months  of  the  year. 

Surveys  and  observations  are  now  going  on  with  regard  to  the  Lach- 
lan  and  Darling  rivers,  and  records  are  kept  of  theKamoi,  Dwydir,and 
Mdntyre. 

The  new  department  recommends  the  construction  of  works  on  the 
Murray  about  7  miles  from  Albury,  whence,  by  gravitation,  an  area  of 
about  2,000,000  acres  could  be  irrigated.  These  would,  it  is  estimated, 
cost  £314,000,  and  if  a  trust  were  to  pay  government  interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum,  say  £12,560,  and  £1,440  were  expended 
in  maintenance,  government  would  have  £14,000  as  the  annual  return 
for  their  outlay.  Supposing  the  smallest  area  to  be  constantly  irrigated 
to  be  10,000  acres  each  of  lucem,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  maize  and 
sorghum,  say  30,000  acres  in  all,  and  taking  the  lucern  at  10«.  and  the 
rest  at  5«.  per  acre,  we  arrive  at  an  annual  income  of  £10,000,  which 
would  only  call  for  about  300  cubic  feet  per  second,  leaving  the  balance 
for  pasture  land,  whence  an  abnormal  call  may  be  anticipated  in  times 
of  drought-  In  this  case  it  may  be  estimated  that  flooding  would  be 
wanted  for  about  1,400,000  acres,  which,  at  6d.  per  acre,  gives  £35,000, 
plus  the  £10,000  shown  above,  or  a  total  income  of  £45,000  for  a  dry 
year. 

On  the  upper  Murrumbidgee  the  proposed  works  are  estimated  to 
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inyolve  an  outlay  of  £170,000,  4  per  cent  on  which  equals  £6,800,  in- 
creased by  expenses  of  management,  etc,  to  £9^000,  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing a  total  of  40,000  acres  annually  at  4».  6d.  per  acre. 

Exclusive  of  land  £509,000  are  required  for  oonstructing  the  Mur- 
rumbidgee  Northern  Canal,  which  is  also  in  contemplation  equal  to 
about  68.  9d.  per  acre  of  irrigable  land,  which,  thus  ]^ovided  for  during 
dry  seasons,  would  be  worth  £1  per  acre  more;  so  this  oould  hardly  fail 
to  prove  a  remunerative  entoprise. 

Besides  the  Lower  Muirumbidgee  Canal,  a  storage  reBorvoir  is  pro- 
jected at  Lake  ITrana,  involving  an  outlay  of  £180,000. 

To  detail  the  proposed  plans  for  the  best  conservation  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  waters  of  the  Lachlan,  Macquarie  Darling,  Kamoi  and  Gwy- 
dir  rivers  would  occupy  too  great  a  space  in  this  necessarily  lengthy 
report 

I  venture  to  suggest  the  advisibility  of  a  careful  watch  being  kept 
on  the  effects  of  the  system  of  legislation  adopted  for  the  management 
of  water  conservation  and  snpply  by  the  United  States  and  Yictoria, 
as  in  both  countries  there  are  great  jioints  of  similitude  with  this 
colony.  The  arid  regions  of  the  former  are  now  worth  $30,  which,  be- 
fore irrigation  was  available,  would  not  realize  the  upset  price  of  $L25 
per  acre,  and  Victorian  trusts,  who  rate  prop^ly  according  to  the  ad- 
vantages accorded  to  it,  have  certainly  raised  the  value  of  land  in  a 
like  proi>ortion. 

The  system  prevailing  in  Upper  India  would  appear  to  be  based  on 
equitable  grounds.  There  two  sources  of  income  exist:  one,  from  the 
landowners,  the  value  of  whose  prop^ly  is  enhanced  by  the  canals, 
etc  the  other,  firom  the  actual  consumer  of  the  water. 

Would  not  irrigation,  I  venture  to  suggest,  tend  to  overcome  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  inducing  young  men  to  remain  on  £butdi8,  in- 
stead of  flocking  into  the  cities,  due  in  a  great  measure,  I  opine,  to  the 
straits  to  which  they  are  put  for  water  in  times  of  drought  more  espe- 
cially, and  its  general  scarcity,  which  often  renders  all  their  efforts  and 
labor  stale  and  unprofitable,  crushing  whatever  natural  inclination 
they  may  have  for  a  pastoral  or  agricultural  lifef  What  offers  a  greater 
contrast  than  the  Australian  complaining  that  he  can  not  live  on  640 
acres  and  the  South  Californian  making  his  pile  on  a  10-acre  block  t 
Indeed  it  would  appear  that  small  areas  go  pari  passu  with  success. 

A  question  which  does  not  appear  among  those  submitted  to  me, 
but  which  I  believe  to  be  of  great  importance  in  this  colony,  is  that  of 
watering  places  for  stock,  and  I  proi>ose  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  this 
subject,  in  addition  to  those  already  noted  under  the  heading  Ponds  or 
Dams. 

The  administration,  construction,  etc.,  of  the  public  watering  places 
are  vested  in  the  secretary  for  mines  and  agriculture,  the  executive 
consisting  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  water  conservation  and  his  officers, 
some  90  in  number,  including  care-takers.    At  present  there  are  83 
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under  lease,  firom  which  the  revenue  derived  is  £3,022  Ua.  per  annnm. 
When  nnleased,  a  care-taker  is  appointed,  whose  dnty  it  is  to  prevent 
trespass,  loafing,  misnse  of  water,  etc.  He  is  anthorized  to  demand 
any  drover's  permit  before  watering  his  stock  or  granting  agistment. 
Special  provisions  are  made  for  cases  where  steam  or  horse  gear,  etc., 
are  used.  The  care-taker  generally  has  a  two-roomed  residence  and 
the  use  of  the  paddock.  He  has  to  famish  a  weekly  return  of  the  state 
of  the  water,  pasture,  and  rainfall  and,  quarterly,  of  his  daily  occupa- 
tion, t.  e.,  stock  watered,  agisted,  etc.  These  reports,  particularly  as 
regards  the  condition  of  each  watering  place,  are  of  great  value  to  the 
drover,  etc.,  are  collated  and  supplied  weekly  to  the  press  and  also  to 
the  stock  «nd  station  agents  who  care  to  apply  for  them. 

The  scale  of  charge  is,  horses,  per  head,  2d.;  cattle,  per  head,  Id.; 
sheep,  per  100,  or  XK)rtion  of,  1«.;  goats  or  pigs,  per  100, 1«.  4d.;  water 
in  bulk  or  for  domestic  uses,  1«.  per  100  gallons. 

These  works  have  undoubtedly  been  the  means  of  saving  the  lives 
of  many  human  beings  and  of  an  incalculable  number  of  stock,  besides 
enabling  outlying  stations  to  send  their  wool  in  any  seasons  to  the  me- 
tropolis, instead  of  storing  it  season  after  season  for  want  of  transit. 
It  is  true  that  these  works  are  directly  reproductive  only  to  a  very  small 
extent,  but  the  many  side  issues  involved  can  not  but  conduce  to  the 
general  progress  and  well-being  of  the  colony. 

3.  SOIL  AND  NATURAL  STATE  OF  COUNTRY. 

The  geological  sketch  map  of  this  colony  is^ed  by  the  depart- 
ment of  mines  gives  full  information  on  the  subject  of  the  geological 
formation  of  this  country  and  the  matter  is  also  touched  on  in  the 
climate  section  of  this  repoTt.  But,  as  the  area  of  Kew  South  Wales  is 
two  and  a  half  times  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  embraces 
198,848,000  acres,  extending  firom  the  twenty-ninth  to  the  thirty-sixth 
parallel  of  south  latitude,  and  from  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first 
to  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-third  meridian  east  of  Greenwich,  it 
naturally  follows  that  almost  every  climate  and  soil  is  to  be  found 
in  this  colony.  It  is  only  in  exceedingly  rough  mountain  country 
and  in  the  droughty  northwestern  districts  that  the  land,  estimated  at 
some  5,000,000  acres  in  round  numbers,  is  unfit  for  occupation,  under 
present  conditions,  it  being  admitted  that,  with  irrigation,  the  western 
country  may  be  made  available  for  fruit-growing  and  general  hus- 
bandry moreover  nearly  every  area  suitable  for  settlement  is  also  capa- 
ble of  some  description  of  cultivation.  In  the  coastal  vaUeys,  the  brush 
lands  of  the  Tweed,  Bichmond,  Macleay,  Clarence,  and  Manning,  the 
sandy  alluvial  formations  of  the  Hunter  and  the  Hawkesbury,  and 
in  the  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Shoalhaven,  Olyde,  Turon,  and  other 
southern  rivers  some  of  the  richest  soil  of  the  world  is  to  be  found. 
In  the  coastal  region  both  semitropical  and  European  fruit  trees  are 
to  be  found^  oranges,  lemons,  shaddocks,  etc,  grow  well,  and  maize  also 
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yields  abundantly;  sagar  cane  is  cultivated  on  the  northern  riyen 
only,  and  wheat,  to  some  extent,  in  the  valley  of  the  Hunter,  but  not 
fiEurther  north.  Sugar  cane,  coffee,  and  tobacco  And  a  genial  soil  in  the 
northern  coast  districts,  whilst  the  vine,  when  planted,  finds  a  home  all 
over  the  colony. 

A  variety  of  soil  is  found  in  fhe  high  plateau  of  the  great  dividing 
range,  which  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  products  of  cold  and  tern- 
X)erate  regions,  such  as  wheat,  barley,  oats,  etc. 

The  alluvial  dejMsits  in  the  western  division  of  the  colony  form  an 
excellent  soil,  and  it  is  only  the  scarcity  of  abundant  and  regular  rains 
that  prevents  the  successftil  cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  cereals. 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  colony  only  0.43  per  cent  is  cultivated  and 
0.19  per  cent  has  been  sown  with  artificial  grasses  for  dairy  farms. 
Tenant  occupiers,  crown  tenants  included,  cultivate  22.5  and  land- 
owners 77.5  per  cent  of  the  total  area  under  crop,  exclusive  of  that  un- 
der grass. 

The  greater  part  of  what  is  known  as  the  suburban  electorates  is 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  orchard  produce,  and  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  metropolis  market  gardens  cover  a  large  area. 

The  total  area  under  crop  in  the  central  coast  division  is  72,299  acres, 
tenant  occupiers  cultivating  31,427  acres.  Maize,  potatoes,  and  other 
crops  are  largely  grown  in  this  district. 

In  that  of  the  Hunter  Biver  the  lower  part  is  occupied  by  a  mining 
and  agricultural  population,  growing  maize,  lucem,  x>otatoes,  and  g^pe 
vines,  whilst  the  upper  Hunter  Biver  district  forms  one  cX  the  most 
flourishing  pastoral  portions  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  south  coast  districts  are  the  head  centers  of  the  dairy  fiBkrming 
interests.  Generally  speaking  tenant  fiumers  occupy  a  larger  culti- 
vated area  than  the  landowners  themselves,  the  total  area  devoted 
to  agricultural  and  dairy  purposes  being  227,488  acres. 

The  north  coast  districts  contain  122,276  acres  under  crop,  with 
81,077  laid  down  with  grass,  25,030  acres  fallow,  and  61,036  acres  pre- 
pared for  cultivation,  the  chief  crops  being  maize  and  sugar. 

In  the  central  table  land  the  proportion  of  land  cultivated  by  the 
landowners  is  74  per  cent,  whilst  the  remaining  twenty-six  are  worked 
by  tenant  farmers,  wheat  being  the  chief  staple. 

Of  the  land  under  crop  in  the  southern  table  lands,  tenants  only  hold 
17.4  per  cent,  as  against  82.6  per  cent  cultivated  by  the  landowners, 
wheat,  barley,  maize,  potatoes,  and  tobacco  being  the  principal  crox)S. 

Similarly  placed  is  the  northern  part  of  the  table  land  as  regards  crops, 
potatoes  and  tobacco  excepted,  but  only  56,625  acres  out  of  3,118,453  of 
alienated  lands  are  under  crop,  tenant  occupiers  figuring  for  4,868 
acres.  Besides,  13,806  acres  were  laid  down  in  grass,  76,326  were  pre- 
pared for  agriculture,  and  25,847  were  leffc  fallow. 

On  the  western  slopes  of  the  great  dividing  range  pastoral  pursuits 
hold  the  first  place,  agriculture  being  comparatively  neglected.    In 
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the  oentral  divifiion,  lioweyer,  31,308  acres  are  in  the  hands  of  the  orig- 
inal sdectorsy  71,728  are  ready  for  plowing,  8,952  lie  fallow,  2,316  are 
held  by  tenants,  and  1,860  are  in  grass.  In  the  northern  division,  7,912 
acres  are  worked  by  the  owners  of  the  soil,  695  by  tenant  farmers,  1,441 
are  in  grass,  6,302  Mlow,  and  13,213  are  prepared  for  fotore  agricol- 
toral  purposes.  In  the  southwestern  division  some  182,183  acres  are 
under  crop,  chiefly  wheat,  with  vines  in  next  rank  of  uniwrtance,  be- 
sides  which,  35,024  acres  were  left  fallow,  23,019  were  in  grass,  and 
263,638  were  cleared.  In  the  great  western  plains,  extending  on  either 
side  of  tilie  Darling  Bi ver  to  the  confines  of  Queensland,  Victoria,  and 
South  Australia,  no  agriculture  worth  the  name  is  carried  on,  the  only 
attempts  being  a  few  market  gardens  and  orchards  on  creek  or  river 
frontages  and  some  isolated  oak  paddocks,  where  water  is  obtainable 
from  dams,  tanks,  or  lagoons. 

Although  New  South  Wales  is  essentially  a  pastoral  country  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  takes  a  secondary  position  compared  with 
stock-breeding,  still  neither  the  want  of  good  land  nor  defects  of  di- 
mate  fbrm  a  bar  to  this  industry,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  steadily  in- 
creasing, and,  in  fiMst,  when  no  more  land  is  to  be  had  for  grazing  and 
population  increases,  agricultural  pursuits  must  be  the  alternative  re- 
source. In  April,  1891,  as  shown  by  the  Agricultural  Department's 
Report,  862,704  acres  were  under  crops,  280,839  were  fallow,  388,715 
were  laid  down  in  grasses,  and  1,166,228  acres  were  cleared  for  future 
cultivation,  whilst  82,213  persons,  of  whom  23,252  were  females,  gained 
their  living  by  agriculture  and  dairy  forming. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  crops  cultivated : 


Prindpal  orop*. 


WhM* ImAels. 

Malxe do... 


Barley 


Oats 
Other  gndn. 
WbMi 


o«u 

Barley 

Lnoem  and  grass 
straw. 


.do..i 
.do... 
.do... 
.tona. 
.do... 
.do... 
.do. . . 
do... 


Green  food  for  oattle do... 

Potatoes do... 

Sugar  cane do... 

Tobacco owt. 

Orapea  for  wine  and  brandy gallons. 

Orapea  for  table  nae tons. 

Oranges cases. 

Market  gazden  produce 

Orchard 

ICinoT  crops -••- • •• 

Fennanent  artifldal  grasses 


Total. 


Prodaot. 


Quantity. 


5,718,205 

81,888 

266.659 

11.546 

118. 020 

71,306 

1,179 

41,586 

22,006 


52,971 
277,252 

10,592 

848,885 

3,355 

770,800 


Valne  at 
places  of 
growth. 


«8a0,073 

883,176 

9,166 

24,596 

2,598 

408,060 

820,878 

5.895 

155,876 

44.912 
168,628 
171, 571 
210, 249 

19, 772 
147,382 

62,627 
240,875 
192,507 
213,984 

78, 570 


4, 131, 421 


*  Indndlng  12,108  acres  nnprodnotlTe. 
t Including  2,076  acres  nnprodactive  vines. 
I  Dieladlng  2,651  acres  oranges  not  yet  bearing. 
(Indhidlng  6,274  acres  nnproductiTS  fruit  trees. 


Aer$t. 


191,152 

4,967 

14,102 

923 

83,827 

70,468 

938 

90.014 

87,478 

19.406 

*20,446 

1,148 

3,896 

t4,148 

:il,288 

5.098 

§22,355 

7,867 

888,715 

1,241,419 
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As  regards  the  qtiestioii  of  the  drought-snstaimiig  powers  of  the  land, 
I  need  only  give  the  results  of  the  drought  in  1888  to  show  the  effects  of 
this  scourge.  Daring  that  year  (1888-'89)  the  average  yield  of  wheat 
per  acre  teSlj  in  Gonlbom,  firom  10.7  bushels  in  1887-^88  to  5.1,  the  ayer- 
age  for  the  whole  colony  being  4.7  against  12.1,  the  yields  of  the  pre- 
Tioos  crop.  So  ruinous  were  the  consequences  of  the  drought  in  the 
Mudgee  and  Bathurst  districts  that  the  fanners  had  to  appeal  to  the 
government  for  assistance,  and  some  50,000  bushels  of  wheat,  princi- 
pally from  l^ew  Zealand,  were  distributed  for  the  next  year's  operations, 
subject  to  a  liberal  arrangement  for  repayment  to  the  government. 

The  mean  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  of  each  colony  from  1876  to  1891 
was: 


New  Soaih  Wales IS. 

Victoria ILU 

QaeenBland 11.(8 

South  Australia 7.68 

West  Australia 11.86 

Tasmania 18.40 

Hew  Zealand a6.e0 

New  Sonth  Wales  does  not  grow  wheat  sufficient  for  its  own  con- 
sumption, and  draws  its  supplies  from  the  neighboring  colonies,  the 
figures  realized  in  London  on  South  Australian  grain  usually  determin- 
ing the  proportionate  prices  in  Sydney,  which  have  ranged  from  7s.  6d. 
per  bushel  in  1864  to  Ss.  lOd.  in  1871. 

The  greatest  maize-produdng  districts  are  those  of  the  north  and 
south  coasts,  the  area  under  crop  in  1891  being  191,152  acres,  with  an 
average  yield  of  29.9  bushels  to  the  acre. 

In  the  same  year  14,102  acres  were  under  oats,  averaging  18J2  per 
acre.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  relative  nourishing  power  of  this 
cereal  is  in  excess  of  that  of  both  wheat  and  maize,  weight  for  weight 

Barley  is  but  little  grown,  there  being  only  4,937  acres  devoted  to 
this  cereal  in  1891,  producing  81,383  bushels,  chiefly  in  the  central  and 
western  table  lands,  as  well  as  in  the  slopes  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
colony. 

The  area  under  potatoes  in  1891  was  19,406  acres,  yielding  62,791 
tons,  widely  distributed  throughout  the  colony. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco,  for  which  both  the  soil  and  climate  of 
New  South  Wales  are  admirably  adapted,  covered,  in  1891,  an  area  of 
1,148  acres,  which  yielded  10,592  hundredweight.  This  industry,  which 
requires  special  knowledge,  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Ohinese,  as  but 
few  Europeans  appear  to  possess  tiie  skill  needed  for  preparing  the 
leaf: 

Sugar-cane  cultivation  and  its  natural  sequence,  sugar  production, 
do  not  date  fieurther  back  than  1863.  During  the  past  thirteen  years 
(say  to  1890  included)  the  production  has  grown  from  2  to  20,446  acres, 
the  yield  of  the  latter  being  277,252  tons  of  cane;  of  the  above,  12,102 
acres  were  unproductive,  the  cane  being  either  unflt  for  the  mill  or  al- 
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wBi  to  stand  over  for  another  year.    The  head  center  of  cane-growing 

the  Richmond  Biv er  Electorate,  where  three-fifths  of  the  whole  cane- 

odncing  area  of  the  colony  are  sitnated. 

Anstralia  produces  3,000,000  gallons  of  wine,  as  against  the  great 

ne-growing  countries,  France  and  Italy,  which  figure  for  795  and  798 

Ilions,  respectively. 

The  principal  vineyards  of  New  South  Wales  are  to  be  found  on  the 

array  and  Hunter,  where  skilled  labor  and  all  the  most  approved 

ipliances  have  been  adopted.    At  the  Bordeaux  Exhibition  of  1882 

e  wines  of  New  South  Wales  were  classified  as  '^  grands  vins,"  and 

would  be  difficult  to  dispute  the  award  of  the  judges. 

In  the  more  immediate  neighborhood  of  Sydney  table  grapes  were 

Itivated  to  the  extent  of  2,072  acres  during  1890,  which  yielded 

$55  tons. 

Orange  growing  is  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  the  fruit  trade 

New  South  Wales.  In  1891, 11,288  acres  were  under  cultivation  for 
anges,  of  which  8,737  were  productive,  yielding  somewhat  over  1,320 
»zen  of  oranges  and  lemons  per  acre.  The  average  season's  yield  from 
11-bearing  trees  is  usually  supposed  to  be  3,000  dozen  per  acre. 
Under  the  management  of  Mr.  J.  Ednie  Brown,  J.  P.,  F.  L.  S.,  F.  B. 
.  S.,  director  general  of  forests,  to  whose  kindly  assistance  I  am 
debted  for  these  data,  a  new  bureau  has  been  organized  by  this  gov- 
nment,  entitled  the  forest  department,  by  which  the  forest  lands  of 
is  colony  are  placed  under  State  control.  Begardless  of  the  ulterior 
nsequences  of  a  wholesale  destruction  of  the  trees  of  the  country,  and 
ring  only  for  the  immediate  benefit  to  be  derived,  people  have  wasted 
nber  which  should  have  been  preserved  for  domestic  and  commercial 
trposes.    The  first  consideration  apart,  the  second  merits  attention, 

it  is  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  timber  requisite  for  mining,  fencing, 
ilway,  fuel,  building,  and  cabinetmaking  can  be  obtained  from  the 
rests  of  the  colony.  The  prudence  of  the  action  of  the  State  in  this 
rection  is  manifest  if  we  look  to  openings  commanded  in  the  timber 
ade  by  both  the  United  States  and  the  Baltic  provinces.  Nor  should 
be  overlooked  that  belts  of  trees  provide  shelter  and  shade,  incalcul- 
de  blessings  to  the  bovine  race  in  the  dry  open  country  where  hot 
Inds  are  prevalent.  Again,  rank  growths  of  aquatic  vegetation  have 
deleterious  effect  on  all  animai  life,  and  this  evil  may  be  modified,  if 
>t  altogether  removed,  by  planting  Eucalypti  in  and  about  such  places, 
bereby  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  purified,  the  leaves  retaining 
e  carbon  as  food  and  the  oxygen  is  emitted  into  the  air,  whilst  forests 
isorb  the  carbonic-acid  gas  produced  by  animal  life. 
It  is  imx)ossible  to  ascertain  definitely  what  is  the  ^^  amount  of  scrub 
td  timber,"  the  only  statistics  available  being  those  which  I  annex, 
ving  a  detailed  list  of  the  forest  reserves,  their  approximate  acreage, 
e  timber  they  carry,  etc. 

The  cost  of  clearing  depends  too  much  on  the  work  to  be  done  and  the 
^aiity  to  be  answered  any  more  definitely  than  is  involved  in  the  ob- 
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Tioas  vagueness  of  the  question;  it  may  range  from  a  few  sbillings  to 
£5  or  £10  per  acre,  according  as  scrub  or  ironbark  has  to  be  destroyed* 
Nothing  beyond  experimental  trials  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  cnlti- 
yating  indigenous  grasses,  etc.,  so  that  the  necessary  data  relative  to 
the  oost  of  seeding  are  not  available. 

SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

A  certain  amount  of  diversity  of  opinion  appears  to  exist  among  the 
XK)liticaI  economists  of  the  colony  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  prevail- 
ing custom  of  allowing  large  tracts  of  land  to  be  occupied  for  sheep- 
breeding  purposes.  One  party  leads  a  crusade  against  a  state  of  in- 
dustrial interests  which  countenances  the  existence  of  a  class  occu- 
pying vast  territories  almost  for  wool-growing  purposes  alone,  and 
clamors  for  small  holdings  and  the  introduction  of  enterprise  in  other 
directions.  They  look  ux>on  the  great  strides  taken  by  the  wool  trade 
with  aversion,  prophesying  that  the  day  of  retribution  must  come 
when  those  who  have  given  over  State  property  (t.  «.,  the  land)  to  the 
sheep  cormorants  wiD  be  found  guilty  of  treason  to  the  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  the  supporters  of  this  enormous  interest  con- 
tent to  refer  the  malcontents  to  facts,  figures,  and  results,  and  main- 
taining that  an  immense  continent  like  Australia,  carrying  less  than 
two  of  a  i>opulation  to  the  square  mile,  and  possessing  but  narrowly 
developed  resources,  could  not  i)ossibly  be  worked  to  greater  advan- 
tage than  on  the  lines  which,  by  their  devotion  to  the  production  of 
wool,  they  have  proved  to  be  both  remunerative  to  individual  interests 
and  a  source  of  great  revenue  to  the  commonwealth.  Leaving  this 
argument  to  be  debated  by  the  parties  concerned,  the  &ct  remains 
that  the  past  season  shows  a  wonderftil  expansion  of  the  production 
and  export  of  the  chief  staple  of  this  colony,  the  growth  of  the  business 
having  assumed  abnormal  proportions  since  it  was  first  initiated,  as  I 
propose  to  show  in  the  course  of  this  paper. 

With  an  increase  in  i)opulation  under  11  per  cent,  that  of  wool  ex- 
port was  28  per  cent  from  1887-^88  to  189(M91,  viz,  from  1,020,006  to 
1,309,563  bales;  whence  we  see  that,  due  in  a  certain  degree  to  good 
seasons,  the  growth  of  the  wool  industry  is  in  a  twofold  ratio  to  that  of 
I)opulation.  The  inference  is,  it  appears  to  me,  that  Australia  pursues 
a  wise  course  in  directing  her  attention  and  best  energies  to  tMs  indus- 
try. At  any  rate,  the  next  imjmrtant  resource,  viz,  mining,  is  at  present 
in  very  bad  odor  here  for  reajsons  into  which  I  need  not  enter,  but  with 
which  those  lately  speculating  in  mining  matters  are,  to  their  cost  I 
fear,  intimately  acquainted-  That  Australia  has  already  assumed  the 
leading  xK)sitlon  as  the  wool-supplier  of  the  universe  to  which  its  yearly 
increasing  productive  powers  contribute  is  an  incontrovertible  fact,  the 
ratio  of  supply,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  so  far  as  the  returns  of  the 
world  at  large  are  concerned,  not  being  fairly  represented,  unless  it  is 
noted  that,  whilst  in  1891  285,000  bales  were  exported  to  the  Continent 
direct,  little  or  none  was  shipped  in  1878. 
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Comparison  with  the  wool  product  of  the  Argentine  Republic  demon- 
strates that  from  1878  to  1891,  the  increase  in  the  export  from  La  Plata 
was  33  per  cent;  i.  6-,  from  286,000  to  380,000  bales,  whilst  during  the 
same  period  Australian  wool  grew  from  790,922  bales  exi)ori;ed  to  Eng- 
land in  1878  to  1,380,963  in  1891,  say  74  per  cent.  The  public  loan  ex- 
penditure of  Australia  has  served  to  develop  pastoral  enterprise  and 
to  ox)en  up  the  country,  whereas  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  devoted 
to  this  purpose  in  the  Argentine  Eepublic. 

A  marked  increase  is  to  be  not«d  in  the  number  of  buyers  direct  from 
the  factories  of  Europe  and  from  the  United  States  attending  the  colo- 
nial wool  sales,  which  yearly  attract  more  attention.  The  ratio  of  in- 
crease of  sales  in  TSew  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia  is 
higher  than  that  of  production,  for  from  1889  to  1891  it  rose  to  39  per 
cent^  say  from  466^968  bales  in  the  former  to  634,043  in  the  latter  year, 
whilst  llie  foreign  trade  has  taken  a  still  more  striking  course,  as  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  direct  shipments  from  the  3  above-cited  colo- 
ides  to  the  Oontinent  have  risen  from  87,172  to  285,540  bales,  and  there 
has  been  a  net  increase  of  185,000  bales  bought  in  the  colonies  for  the 
Continent;  about  the  equivalent  of  the  difference  between  the  total 
quantity  sold  in  the  colonial  markets  during  1891  as  against  that  in 
1889. 

Tip  to  March  of  this  year  (1892)  America  took  40,166  bales  direct, 
against  30,767  in  1889,  with  10,403  in  London,  against  7,661  in  the  latter 
year.  But  it  is  evidently  to  the  continental  buyers  that  is  principally 
due  the  expansion  of  the  local  trade. 

The  quantity  of  wool  yet  remaining  for  sale  is  larger  here  than  in  the 
other  colonies,  and  the  result  must  be  ascertained  before  any  decision 
can  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  markets  of  Kew 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia.  Thus  far,  however,  Sydney 
holds  the  premier  i)osition  in  Australia  as  the  emporium  for  wool,  and 
it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  this  colony  pays  great  attention  to  this 
product,  and  extensive  preparations  are  being  made  here  for  the  sale 
of  large  quantities  of  this  great  staple  during  the  coming  season. 

The  purchasing  power  of  Euroi)e  for  wool  was  last  year  limited  by 
a  deficient  grain  harvest,  necessitating  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums 
for  grain  in  America  and  India.  Besides,  the  prevailing  want  of  con- 
fidence largely  caused  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  labor  market  en- 
hanced the  value  of  money,  kept  capital  locked  up,  and  has  had  a  most 
prostrating  effect  on  industries  in  general.  Although  production  has 
swollen  by  some  10  per  cent,  the  price  realized  *lias  declined  in  like 
proportion  unfavorably  to  the  grower.  Given  restored  confidence  in 
monetary  circles  and  released  capital  wool  will  be  purchased  with  a 
fireer  hand,  and  then  Australian  wool-growers  may  look  forward  to 
better  returns  than  are  at  present  generally  anticipated. 

I  will  now  pass  on  to  an  epitome  of  the  1891-'92  season.  The  panic 
which  took  place  amongst  financial  circles  in  the  latter  half  of  1891,  the 
800A 1 
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collapse  of  varions  building  societies,  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  Bussia 
and  consequent  famine,  monster  strikes  in  England,  scarcity  of  em- 
ployment among  the  working  classes  in  Germany,  and  our  own  heavy 
tariff  on  wool  and  its  textile  fieibrics,  all  united  to  mark  the  wool  sea- 
son of  1891-'92  as  one  of  low  prices  and  unfortunate  results  to  the 
grower.  The  Tm'm'TnTiTn  figures  realized  for  surplus  stock,  the  heavy 
outlay  called  for  to  meet  the  raids  of  rabbits  in  the  western  portions  of 
the  colony,  and  the  rise  in  rents  in  many  districts  imposed  by  local 
land  boards  caused  the  paucity  of  margin  resulting  firom  the  sale  of 
this  season's  clip  to  weigh  more  heavily  on  the  producer  this  year  than 
on  any  previous  occasion,  although  the  values  maybe  said  to  be  under 
those  ever  before  experienced.  The  banks  called  upon  their  clients  to 
reduce  their  overdrafts,  extreme  caution  was  the  order  of  the  financial 
phalanx,  and  to  obtain  advances  on  pastoral  securities  became  a  truly 
Herculean  task,  and,  finally,  a  great  many  growers,  especially  those 
whose  command  of  capital  was  limited,  had  to  abandon  their  holdings, 
being  quite  unable  to  face  the  enormous  difficulties  arrayed  against 
them. 

Still,  one  fact  in  connection  with  the  last  wool  season  is  to  be  noted 
with  pleasure,  namely,  that  buyers  were  always  forthcoming  at  current 
rates.  Ko  catalogues  were  submitted  which  could  not  have  been  real- 
ized in  their  entirety,  had  the  holders  been  satisfied  to  take  the  prices 
offering,  the  buying  power  being  always  adequate  and  constant,  so 
much  so  that  several  purchasers  had  to  return  to  Europe  without  their 
orders  being  fdlly  executed.  During  the  season  1890-'91,  73  per  cent 
of  the  total  wool  offered  on  the  market  was  sold  against  78  per  cent  for 
this  (1891-'92)  season,  proving  that,  although  the  growers  were  natu- 
rally enough  discontented,  they  realized  the  futility  of  holding  on  and 
made  up  their  minds  to  accept  unavoidable  facts  and  bow  to  circum- 
stances. In  short,  it  may  be  said  that,  as  a  body,  the  growers  &ced  the 
market  very  fairly,  though  some  had  to  mourn,  not  having  done  so  at 
the  start.  At  one  time  the  horizon  grew  clearer  and  prospects  appeared 
somewhat  brighter,  but  it  was  only  an  evanescent  rise,  and  although 
the  financial  depression  in  Europe  ia  gradually  passing  away  and  agri- 
cultural interests  are  in  a  better  state  than  was  the  case  a  year  ago, 
the  wool  market  does  not  appear  to  have  resi>ouded« 

The  clip  of  last  season,  although  an  excellent  one,  was  scarcely  bo  good 
all  round  as  its  immediate  predecessor,  as  it  is  considered  to  have 
manifested  a  certain  amount  of  deterioration  in  quality,  too  little  atten- 
tion having  been  paid  to  culling,  cleaning,  and  skirting,  a  defect  which 
has  manifested  itself  during  the  last  few  years.  This  probably  was  due 
to  plenteous  seasons,  to  great  increase,  and  to  abundant  water  and  grass, 
and  in  many  instances  to  owners  not  dealing  with  the  necessity  for 
getting  rid  of  cull  sheep;  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  having  been  kept 
on  the  runs,  and  the  wool  clip  has  comparatively  fallen  off  in  quality. 
No  doubt  the  congested  condition  of  many  pastoral  areas  will  lead  to 
culling,  which  might  be  advantageously  practiced  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
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would  affect  a  marked  improyement  in  fatnre  clips.  Farthermore,  as 
low  class  wool  can  not  be  grown  at  a  profit  for  a  low  market,  this  defect 
will  doubtless  be  remedied  ere  long,  particularly  as  most  of  the  old  and 
inferior  sheep  will  be  sent  to  be  boiled  down  to  the  extent  of  some  two 
or  three  millions  to  diminish  the  numbers  on  over- taxed  rons.  The  clip 
was  judged  to  £eJl  short  of  its  predecessor  on  account  of  a  certain  want 
of  brightness  in  some  of  the  southern  wools,  and  the  presence  of  earthy 
matter,  seed,  and  burr  in  those  from  the  western  districts,  while  some 
of  the  New  England  fleeces,  having  been  partly  washed  by  the  heavy 
rains,  were  lighter  than  has  been  the  case  for  many  years  past. 

Skirting,  i.  e.,  taking  off  dirty  edges,  etc.,  which  was  commenced 
some  twenty  years  ago  by  managers  who  knew  something  of  wool,  has 
led  to  some  discussion  in  the  press,  when  endeavors  have  been  made  to 
prove  that  this  oi>eration  does  not  pay.  Those  oldest  and  most  expe- 
rienced in  the  trade,  however,  hold  to  the  opinion  that,  on  the  contrary, 
more  attention  than  ever  should  be  paid  to  this  i>oint,  in  view  of  the 
possibility  of  prices  continuing  at  a  low  level,  as  it  will  be  more  than 
ever  necessary  to  produce  fleeces  in  such  a  condition  as  will  command 
the  highest  figure.  It  must  be  obvious  that  the  buyer  will  not  pay  the 
same  rate  if  he  is  forced  to  buy  what  he  does  not  require  in  order  to 
satisfy  his  wants,  and  this  would  be  the  result  of  not  skirting.  In  for- 
mer years,  the  Sydney  market  depended  on  speculation  and  scourers, 
and  the  get-up  of  the  wool  was  of  minor  import;  but  now,  factories  are 
direct  purchasers,  and  the  wool  must  be  supplied  to  meet  the  wants  of 
each  of  their  representatives.  Fone  of  these  agents  come  to  buy  fleece 
wool,  bulky  pieces,  belly  wool  and  locks,  all  mixed  up  together;  each 
kind  has  its  separate  purchases;  if  they  are  made  up  in  conglomerate 
packages,  as  was,  it  api>ears,  the  case  in  all  parts  of  the  colony,  more 
particularly  with  some  selectors'  parcels  from  Monaro  and  New  Eng- 
land last  season,  when  belly  wool  and  locks  were  rolled  with  each 
fleece,  the  buyer  can  not  pay  more  than  the  figures  which  will  allow  of 
his  resorting  and  disposing  of  what  he  does  not  require.  Some  people, 
it  is  asserted,  are  biased  against  skirting,  because  it  is  usually  hastily, 
roughly,  and  badly  done  to  save  delay  in  shearing,  but  it  does  not  re- 
quire much  foresight  to  predict  that  the  time  is  not  fiur  distant  when 
buyers  will  make  it  so  serious  a  consideration  that  growers  will  be 
forced  to  send  their  wool  to  market  so  prepared  as  to  meet  the  separate 
wants  of  each  distinct  branch  of  trade.  * 

Skirtings  are  sorted  into  first  and  second  pieces,  stains,  etc,  being 
carefiilly  kept  out,  and  if  the  skirting  has  cut  somewhat  deeply  into 
the  fleeces,  another  and  better  class  is  made  up,  known  as  broken 
fleece.  Belly  wool  is  kept  separate  from  all  other  wools,  the  bales  be- 
ing branded  ^^  beUies."  Locks  are  those  portions  ot  the  fleece  which 
&11  through  the  bars  of  the  rolling  tables  while  they  are  being  skirted 
and  roUed,  and  the  sweepings  of  the  shearing  board  are  also  packed 
with  the  locks. 
This  season's  wools  from  New  England,  I  am  informed,  lost  value  to 
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tbe  extent  of  a  penny  per  ponnd  through  tick  atainSy  as  also  W00I9 
from  the  southern  and  cooler  mountainous  districts.  Tliis  defect  neoes- 
sitates  great  attention  on  the  part  of  those  who  desire  to  send  the^r 
wool  to  market  with  the  best  possible  appearance,  as  judicious  dipping 
enhances  the  value  of  the  wool,  besides  adding  to  its  condition  an^ 
luster,  being  also  advantageous  to  the  sheep  by  improving  the  ani- 
mal's health  when  freed  from  parasites.  Sheep  should  be  regularly 
dipped  every  year,  not  later  than  two  months  after  shearing,  thus  de- 
stroying both  ticks  and  eggs. 

The  following  statement  has  been  ihrnished  m^  from  which  extn^ 
good  and  very  inferior  wools  are  eliminated,  as  representing  the  aver- 
age values  at  the  oommencement,  middle,  and  end  of  the  busy  season: 
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At«the  opening  sales  in  the  last  week  of  September  prices  were  6  per 
cent  below  those  of  1890-'91,  and  they  remained  so  up  to  the  middle  of 
November,  when  a  fall  occurred  of  another  5  per  cent,  again  remaining 
stationary  till  the  end  of  December.  Although  some  slight  improve- 
ment took  place  at  the  new  year,  the  wools  subsequently  offered  fell 
off  in  quality^  being  much  deteriorated  by  burr  and  seedy  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  season  the  market  fell  proportionately. 

It  is  urged  that  greater  attention  should  be  devoted  to  breeding  cross- 
breeds on  stations  possessing  the  three  advantageous  points  needed  for 
doing  so  with  success,  namely,  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  good  land, 
and  not  too  great  a  distance  from  a  shipping  port.  Crossbred  she^ 
in  such  localities  realize  nearly  double  the  meat  price  of  the  Merino  and 
the  half  or  three-quarter  bred  Merino.  Lincoln  lambs  attain  maturity 
at  one-half  the  age  of  the  pure  Merino,  the  wool  of  the  fine  to  medium 
class  and  of  like  grade  fetching  from  Id  to  id  more  than  Merinos  of  the 
same  condition. 

The  Lincoln  ram  with  the  Merino  ewe  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
best  cross.  At  2  years  old  the  wethers  will  weigh  55  to  75  pounds  per 
carcass,  with  6  to  8  pounds  of  wool  if  full  fleeced.  Ootswoldon  Merino 
is  another  excellent  cross,  being  large-framed,  hardy  sheep,  the  2-yesir 
old  wethers  weighing  60  to  05  pounds,  with  a  6  to  8  pounds  fleece. 
Long-wooledrams  should  be  used  if  more  mutton  is  required,  but  if  the 
aim  is  to  increase  the  wool  Merino  sires  should  be  sought,  bearing  in 
mind  that  a  pure-blooded,  not  a  crossbred,  sire  must  be  iised,  the  laitor 
course  invariably  leading  to  deteriorationi  however  strongly  h«  i$aj 
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inherit  parental  qnalitieB,  The  female,  it  mast  be  borne  in  mind,  exer- 
eises  the  greater  influence  over  the  form,  whilst  the  strongest  impress 
on  the  wool  is  giyen  by  the  male. 

Large  quantities  of  inferior  class  wools  offered  during  the  months  of 
January,  February,  and  March  reduced  the  price,  which  had  stood  at  a 
firm  average  of  £10  per  bale  during  the  first  part  of  the  season,  to  an 
average  of  £9 159.,  the  lowest  ever  hitherto  on  the  record.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  gross  product  of  the  dip  Of  the  past  three  seasons  is 
shown  thus: 

Tbtdl  output  of  Anslralatia, 
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One  formerly  considerable  buyer  was,  so  to  speak,  out  of  last  season's 
market,  for  Germany  had  lost  her  best  customer  owing  to  the  duties  on 
woolens  in  the  States,  which  took  effect  on  Januaiy  1, 1891,  and  waa, 
farthermore,  unsettled  by  labor  outbreaks  and  bank  failures;  nor  is  the 
consumption  of  wool  in  Germany  likely  to  assume  its  former  status  in 
the  near  fhture.  English  buyers,  as  usual,  were  the  chief  purchasers 
of  scoured  and  fleece- washed  kinds,  whereas  the  French  extended  their 
oi>erations  to  all  descriptions  of  wool — greasy,  scoured.  Merino,  and 
crossbred — showing  a  predilection,  however,  for  the  bright  wools  of  the 
Biverina,  the  upper  Murrumbidgee,  and  the  southwest  districts,  and 
the  deep  soft  Merinos  of  the  Namoi  and  Liverpool  plains.  Indeed,  the 
woolen  factories  of  this  country  (France)  appear  to  be  omnivorous  from 
a  woolen  point  of  view,  and  France  is  thrown  prominently  into  relief 
by  contrast  with  the  comparative  stagnation  of  Bussia,  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, and,  partiaUy,  Great  Britain.  A  small  demand  from  the  East  for 
India  and  Japan  comes  yearly,  but  is  gradually  and  steadily  increasing. 
Prom  the  United  States  the  mtyority  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queens- 
land wools  derive  considerable  assistance  for  certain  classes,  this  con- 
sumption being  confined  almost  exclusively  to  light  high-class  greasy 
descriptions  of  little  shrinkage,  without  burr  or  faults  and  weU  skirted. 
Of  course  the  woolgrowers  of  Australia  watch  keenly  the  action  of  the 
Senate  respecting  the  biU,  prepared  by  the  chairman  of  committee,  fa- 
voring the  removal  of  the  duties  on  this  staple,  as  their  sole  hope  of  an 
increased  American  demand  is  founded  on  the  success  of  this  measure. 
Late  news  of  increased  carbonizing  plants  being  added  to  American 
mills  leads  to  the  supposition  that  these  buyers  will  in  the  near  friture 
be  able  to  purchase  to  advantage  some  lower-grade  wools  than  they 
have  hitherto  touched. 

So  &r  as  I  can  gather,  there  appears  to  be  a  general  conviction  that 
the  coming  clip  will  at  least  equal  in  bulk  those  which  have  preceded 
it^  but,  having  been  grown  in  certain  districts  under  less  favorable  di- 
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cuinfitances,  it  is  hardly  probable  to  come  up  to  the  clip  of  1891  and 
1892  in  point  of  condition.  Portions  of  the  dip  of  1892-^  must  Buffer 
notonlyin  character  and  yalaey  bntalso  in  quality^firomlossesby  droaght, 
boiling-down  operations,  and  loss  in  lambing  during  the  present  year. 
Nor  is  there  any  indication  of  a  diminution  in  the  customary  increase 
of  South  American  wool,  so  that,  if  overproduction  lowered  the  prices 
of  last  season,  the  same  state  of  things  exists  to  influence  the  colonial 
sales  announced  to  open  on  or  about  September  29,  next.  With  an 
improved  condition  of  affairs  in  Europe,  strikes  and  labor  troubles  are 
less  likely  to  be  prevalent,  and  once  financial  affairs  placed  on  a  better 
footing  we  may  hope  to  see  trade  develop  and  the  wool  market  placed 
on  a  more  satisfactory  plane  for  the  grower. 

The  same  restless  spirit  which  sent  so  many  of  our  forefathers  fur- 
ther and  further  west,  pioneers  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  permeates 
their  brethren  in  these  colonies,  but  the  names  of  those  intrepid  ex- 
plorers of  this  wide  continent  have  already  been  so  ably  inscribed  on 
the  role  of  Australian  heroes  as  to  need  no  mention  here.  Following 
in  their  footstei>s  came  the  squatter,  taking  up  large  tracts  of  land 
suitable  for  cattle  and  sheep  and  struggling  against  all  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  the  early  days,  eventually  attained  the  ease  of  a  patri- 
archal life,  or  succumbed  to  droughts,  diseases,  and  prosaic  overdrafts, 
etc  There  is  but  little  of  the  romance  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  attending 
former  squatter's  life  left  now  however;  all  is  dry  matter-of-fiEM}t  routine 
and,  for  want  of  being  ^^  stuck  up "  by  bushrangers  or  attacked  by 
natives,  the  pastor  alist  has  to  fight  the  rabbit  and  the  grasshopper. 
It  was  in  1778  that  Gapt.  MacArthur  discovered  that  the  cattle 
which  had  wandered  away  firom  Sydney  and  become  almost  wild,  had 
initiated  '^  free  selection,"  appropriating  to  their  own  use  about  5,000 
acres  near  the  Kepean,  some  30  miles  to  the  southwest.  Now  cattle 
number  2,046,347  head.  In  1795,  the  same  gentleman  owned  a  flock  of 
about  1,000  sheep  of  English,  Irish,  Bengal,  and  Gape  breeds,  which 
he  was  carefiil  to  improve  by  importing  Spanish  rams  and  ewes,  hav- 
ing more  eye  to  strain  than  to  immediate  profit.  Kow  in  New  South 
Wales  there  are  5,358  owners  of  fi*om  1  to  500  sheep,  dividing  among 
them  1,037,879;  2,248  own  1,756,872  sheep,  in  numbers  ranging  fiom 
601  to  1,000;  from  1,001  to  2,000,  there  are  1,954  owners  of  2,979,168 
sheep;  1,696  owners  hold  5,493,942  in  lots  of  from  2,001  to  5,000,  and 
686  are  possessors  of  4,943,221  sheep  in  flocks  of  5,001  to  10,000; 
7,056,580  sheep  are  divided  among  495  owners  in  lots  of  from  10,001  to 
20,000,  and  in  droves  of  20,001  to  50,000;  491  owners  hold  15,553,774 
sheep,  186  are  proprietors  of  12,617,206  in  flocks  ranging  from  50,001  to 
100,000,  and  only  73  squatters  have  more  than  100,001  for  a  total  of 
10,392,774;  in  all,  61,831,416. 

The  average  size  of  flocks  in  each  colony  or  of  each  breed  can  not  be 
struck.  In  the  latter  case  flocks  are  generally  suited  to  the  size  of  the 
paddock,  so  little  shepherding  being  done  nowadays,  and  in  the  former 
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an  dei>end8  on;  (1)  The  nature  of  the  oonntry  and  average  rain&ll; 
(2)  the  size  of  the  holding;  (3)  the  size  of  the  paddock;  (4)  the  owner's 
means  for  snbdividing:  (5)  the  provision  on  his  land  for  water;  (6)  the 
class  of  sheep,  being  assimilated  to  that  character  of  conntry  on  which 
ihey  will  gain  the  largest  retnm  per  annum. 

On  looking  over  the  following  statement  of  the  total  number  of  sheep 
in  each  colony  it  will  be  seen  that  New^nth  Wales  takes  precedence 
as  a  sheep  breeder;  but,  whilst  Victoria  has  reached  the  limit  of  her 
capabilities  in  this  line  and  has,  from  her  larger  prox)ortion  of  popula- 
tion to  the  area  and  greater  general  rainfall,  devoted  much  of  her  atten- 
tion to  agriculture,  'Sew  South  Wales  has  many  resources  yet  untouched 
for  fostering  the  ovine  race.  IS'orthem  Queensland  and  the  northern 
territory  of  South  Australia  are  naturally  better  adapted  for  horse  and 
cattle  breeding,  not  only  on  account  of  their  distance  to  port  or  market, 
but  also  from  the  rank,  gross  nature  of  the  grass,  and  the  southern  x)or- 
tions  of  the  latter  are,  for  the  most  part,  given  up  to  cereal  raising. 
Much  of  West  Australia  is  still  terra  incognita,  so  that  any  si)eculation 
as  to  its  capabilities  for  a  sheep-carrying  country  would  not  be  founded 
on  a  solid  basis. 
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She^  are  generally  marked  either  by  fire  brands  or  tar  brands,  and 
ear  marks  are  also  used.  During  1891  286  of  the  first  kind,  1,685  of 
the  second,  and  1,017  of  the  third  were  recorded  and  are  considered  as 
^^  prima  facie "  evidence  of  ownership.  As  comparatively  speaking  only 
a  small  number  of  brands  and  marks  are  available  for  sheep,  a  good 
brand,  totally  dissimilar  to  all  others  in  the  colony,  has  not  hitherto 
been  given  to  each  sheep-owner,  identical  brands  being  registered  in 
different  districts.  It  often  happens  that  sheep  stealers  get  off  because 
of  the  great  difQculty  experienced  in  proving  the  ownership  of  the 
sheep,  due  to  the  resemblance  of  the  brands.  The  inspector  of  stock  is 
now  engaged  in  remedying  this  evil,  and  he  expects  shortly  to  complete 
his  task  of  giving  each  sheep-owner  a  distinctive  and  separate  brand. 
Tattoo-marking,  a  great  preventive  of  sheep-stealing,  is  in  general 
use  among  owners  of  stud  sheep  only.  Ear  marking  is  properly  car- 
ried ont,  and  is  in  use  in  every  district. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter,  even  for  the  most  experienced 
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handB,  to  fix  aDfthiBg  bnt  aa  approximate  value  on  stote  Bhecp,  as  U 
d«p«ndB  on  so  many  coutiugencies,  bat  it  may  be  said  that  wethers 
Tith  the  wool  on,  JnBt  pieTioos  to  ahearing,  nsaally  fetch  St, ;  at  piea- 
«nt  they  can  be  bought  for  6*. ;  breeding  ewes  in  Itunb  and  in  wool,  8«. 
to  13». ;  mixed  weaners,  12  months  old,  7  to  10a.  8ix  to  8-tooth  wethers 
are  those  preferred  for  sending  to  market,  whilst  a  2-toothed  ewe  is  Oie 
best  soited  for  breeding,  as  sh^has  all  her  lambing  before  her. 

The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  values  of  ttievarioas  breeds 
of  long-wooled  sheep  for  crossing  with  Merinos  and  the  weight  <tf  car- 
casses when  dressed: 
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I  may  add  that,  in  Merino  sheep,  the  fleece  increases  in  weight  and 
density,  if  not  checked  by  drought,  until  the  animal  attains  4  years, 
after  which  it  diminishes  with  advancing  age. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  to  compare  the  reports  of  the  year  1801  with 
those  of  to-day,  and  to  note  that,  at  that  date,  the  heaviest  fleece  that 
had  heen  shorn  was  only  3^  pounds,  and  that  the  fleece  of  one  of  the 
sheep  imported  from  the  Cape  was  then  valued  at  4«.  6d.  per  pound, 
whilst  that  of  the  same  kind,  bred  in  New  South  Wales,  was  estimated 
at  68.  per  x)ound.  As  an  instance  of  the  rapid  improvement  which 
attended  Capt.  MacArthur's  crossing  of  breeds,  he  mentions  the  fleece 
of  one  of  his  coarse- wooled  ewes  as  being  valued  at  9d.  per  pound, 
whilst  that  of  her  lamb,  begotten  by  a  Spanish  Bam,  was  allowed  to 
be  worth  58.  per  x>ound. 

At  public  auctions  held  lately  pure  Saxony  Merino  rams  realized  00 
guineas  each,  with  the  exception  of  one  at  70,  whilst  a  famous  pure- 
bred Merino  ram,  a  prize-winner  and  sire  of  many  prize  descendants, 
fetched  630  guineas.  Ewes  went  at  from  4  to  65  guineas,  the  average 
for  103  rams  being  £24t  58.  5d.  and  for  19  ewes  £7  4«.  9d.  Seventeen 
imported  Cterman  Merino  stud  rams  failed  to  And  bidders  even,  and  of 
the  56  American  Merino  sheep  offered  only  4  were  sold  at  51,  50, 35, 
and  28  guineas,  respectively.  The  dullness  of  the  market  is  atlxibuted 
to  the  scarcity  of  money  and  to  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  pastoral- 
ists  ^^  to  bide  a  wee."  It  is  pretty  evident,  however,  that,  whilst  ac- 
knowledging that  new  blood  is  absolutely  requisite  to  keep  up  the 
strain,  pastoralists  prefer  seeking  it  amongst  the  flocks  of  reputable 
colonial  breeders,  thoroughly  acclimatized  and  the  strains  of  which  are 
weU  known.  They  therefore  but  rarely  recruit  from  imported  stock. 
The  paxe  Merino  type  is  kept  pure  and  crossed  with  all  kinds  of  coarse 
home  sheep,  such  as  Lincoln,  etc.,  not  with  the  view  of  improving  the 
wool,  but  &nf  the  carcass,  or  because  the  sheep  are  wanted  for  oold  or 
wet  districts  where  they  do  better  than  pure  Merinos. 

In  the  dty  of  Sydney  slaughtering  yards  are  under  the  control  of  the 
town  councO,  who  also  have  large  sale  yards  at  Flemington,  9  miles  out 
of  town.  Wethers,  when  they  have  attained  3  to  4  years,  are  put  into 
&ttening  paddocks,  t.  «.,  unimproved  lands  rich  in  natural  grasses, 
and  &ttened  for  killing,  and  to  a  growing  extent  for  freezing  fbr  ex* 
port,  the  carcass,  dressed,  averaging  some  50  pounds  in  weight  and 
from  98.  6d.  to  108.  in  price,  with  78.  to  7«.  M.  for  ewes  of  35  pounds, 
although  the  latter  are  mostiy  kept  for  breeding. 


Slaughtered  duHng  1890, 

Deflorlptloa. 

HetropolU. 

Oonnliy. 

Totd. 

g^^^^ 

771,008 
87,820 

1,913,802 
44,607 

noiLooa 

T^^TH^J   .•••••.••.•••.•••••  «-*-fTT  ••••*■••.*  *T*«.-rf--r ,.,,,,,,,,.. 

71,807 
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The  buildings  required  on  a  station  are :  A  homestead,  which  may 
be  a  very  modest  dwelling  or  a  very  snmptnons  mansion,  ^^  replete  with., 
every  modem  comfort  and  loxnry"  (to  quote  auctioneers'  advertise- 
ments), coach  house,  stabling,  sheds,  woolshed,  and,  very  often,  bach- 
elors' quarters,  the  latter  being  generally  the  fate  awaiting  the  original 
humble  shelter  when  good  years  enable  the  squatter  to  build  a  better 
class  of  dwelling.    The  wool  shed  is  the  squatter's  chief  care,  as  much 
as  £1,000  being  expended  on  some,  while  its  humbler  namesake  may 
not  have  cost  a  £10  note. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  showing,  very  approx- 
imately only,  the  first  outlay  for  and  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  station 
carrying  20,000  sheep,  exclusive  of  run,  forty  years  ago  and  at  present: 

Firat  outlay,  186S. 

20,000  sheep,  at  6».  each £6,000 

S6  working  buUocks,  at  £7 252 

8  drays,  at  £23 09 

8  horses,  at  £14 ,  112 

Expenses  for  head  station,  hats,  wool  sheds,  bam,  paddocks,  hurdles 1, 500 

Total 7,933 

Maintenance  of  90,000  sheep,  1852. 

Manager 100  0  0 

Overseer 35  0  0 

Cook 23  0  0 

storekeeper 25  0  0 

Farmservant 20  0  0 

8  bnUock  drivers  and  mate 120  0  0 

20  shepherds  and  watchman 400  0  0 

Eation8for30,at£12 360  0  0 

Wear  and  tear  of  3  drays 23  0  0 

Loos  of  bnUocks 70  0  0 

License  and  asNCSsment 93  6  8 

Washing,  10  men,  at  59.  per  day,  24  days 60  0  0 

Shearing  20,000  sheep 160  0  0 

Pressing,  8  men,  at  5«.  per  day,  24  days 18  0  0 

160  wool  bags,  at  8t.  each 60  0  0 

4  dozen  shears,  at  3«  ^ , 7  4  0 

200hardlesannaaUy,  at  £7per  100 14  0  0 

Repairs 60  0  0 

Lambing  time,  6  men,  at  12<.  per  week,  8  weeks 28  16  0 

2  per  cent  for  losses  on  flocks 120  0  0 

Commission  on  wool,  £3,000 ^ 160  0  0 

160  bales,  station  to  Sydney,  at  10«.  each 76  0  0 

Traveling  expenses,  etc 200  0  0 

Freight  home  of  40,000  pounds  wool,  at  l^d : 208  6  8 

Interest  on  £7,983,  at  8  per  cent 634  12  9 


• 


Total 3,046    6    1 
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Say  £152  58.  U.  paid  in  1852,  whilst  in  1892  it  is  estimated  at  i&190 
^«.  per  1,000  sheep,  as  shown  below : 

FirBt  ouilaif,  1892. 

10,000  If  ethers  and  weaners.  at  59 £2,500 

8,000  breedinfif  ewes,  at  10« 4*000 

200  rams,  at  42» 420 

10studramfl,at£1515« 157 

500  stad  ewes,  at  429 1,050 

1,290  mixed  sheep,  inclading  those  for  rations,  at  59 822 

12  working  bnUooks,  at  £10 120 

Wagon  and  tackling 70 

12  saddle  horses,  at  £7 84 

Cost  of  erecting  wool  shed,  varying  according  to  distance  from  timber  and 

railway,  with  slight  sheep  and  wool  storage,  shearing  machines  extra. ...  800 

Homestead  and  garden,  cheap 100 

Bam  and  hay  shed 20 

Hats,  shearers',  men's,  etc.,  cheap 100 

10  paddocks  for  sheep,  horse  paddock,  and  wool-shed  paddock,  40  miles,  at 

£60 2,000 

SmaU  stockyard 50 

Drafting  yards,  inclading  gates  (hardies  not  required) 70 

Total 12,018 

Mainienanoe  of  above. 

]£anager  (his  own  oTerseer;  books  kept  at  basiness  office  in  city  from  £    «.  d. 

his  monthly  retnms) 200    0  0 

Married  couple  (man  as  cook,  wife  as  laundress  and  housemaid) 90    0  0 

Storeman  (generally  useful,  milk,  butcher,  etc.) 65    0  0 

Bullock  driYcr 65    0  0 

Boundary  riders  (yarying  according  to  whether  country  hilly  or  plain ; 

two  married  men,  finding  themselyes) 140    0  0 

1  generally  useful  hand,  as  postman,  etc 52    0  0 

Rations  for  above  (boundary  riders  excepted),  say  at  8«.  per  head  per 

week 124  16  0 

Shoeing,  wear  and  tear  of  drays 20    0  0 

4  men,  finding  own  saddles  and  bridles,  at  40«.  per  year 8    0  0 

Ldeense  and  assessment,  20,000  acres,  at  1« 1,000    0  0 

Assessment  under  diseases  in  stock  act 22    0  0 

Shearing  20,000  sheep,  at  209.  per  100 200    0  0 

Pressing  300  bales,  at  la.  Sd 22  10  0 

Woolpacks  for  bales,  at29 30    0  0 

Gates 5    0  0 

Freight  to  Sidney—say  50  tons,  at  £8 150    0  0 

Traveling  expenses 20    0  0 

Freight  to  England— say  112,000  pounds,  greasy,  at59.  8d 291  13  0 

Primage,  say 15    0  0 

Shipping  charges,  at  l9.  6d.  per  bale 22  10  0 

Insurance  charges,  at  39.  per  bale 45    0  0 

Entries,  stamps,  sale  expenses,  dock  charges,  fire  insurance,  commission, 

and  brokerage — say  129.  per  bale 180    0  0 

Cartage  of  wool,  shed  to  rail,  50  tons,  at  109 25    0  0 

Salt  to  sheep  and  freight  on  same,  say 80    0  0 
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£   i.    ^ 

Wool-wnier,  £1  per  1,000 20  (^     0 

Shearing  for  five  weeks,  say  3  wool  rollers,  at  25f.  each  per  week 18  IS     (? 

1  piece  picker,  at  20«.  per  week 5    0    0 

3  boys,  at  20*.  per  week  each 15   O   (? 

1  jarder,  at  25«.  per  week 6   5    0 

1  cook,  at  30*.  per  week 7  15  0 

Rations,  8».  per  head  per  weA  (including  wool-eortere) 20   0  0 

Interest  on  first  outlay,  £12,013,  at  7  per  cent 340  18  2 

Total 8,807   2  I 

In  connection  with  the  above,  it  most  be  borne  in  mind  ihskt  only  an 
indefinite  and  approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  working  a  station 
can  be  g^ven,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  colonies  this  is  donble,  even  treble, 
what  it  is  in  others,  havinf:  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  sea- 
son, and  the  ways  of  the  manager.  However,  the  foregoing  figures 
have  been  kindly  furnished  me  by  a  pastoraUst  of  over  thirty  years^ 
experience  and  are  as  correct  as  the  indefinite  nature  of  the  queries 
will  allow.  The  hypotheses  on  which  these  calculations  are  started 
is  that  20,000  acres  of  land  are  rented  at  Is.  per  acre,  capable  of  car- 
rying 20,000  sheep,  a  certain  quantity  of  those  which  can  be  disiK>sed 
of  advantageously  being  annually  sold  off  to  make  room  for  the  lamb- 
ing increase.  It  will  be  seen  that  no  charge  is  noted  for  tanks  or  wells, 
which  might  cost  from  £500  to  £5,000^  nor  is  any  account  taken  of 
shepherding  (now  nearly  extinct,  as  I  have  before  stated),  nor  of  sheep- 
washing,  which  is  practically  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  almost  everyone, 
except  in  the  western  districts  of  Victoria,  shears  in  the  grease.  A 
certain  allowance  should  be  made  for  plant  and  furniture,  to  include  a 
pair  of  buggy  horses,  and  a  draft  horse  and  dray,  say  roughly  £300. 
It  is  usually  considered  that  3&8,  per  100  sheep  is  a  £Bkir  <^  in  globo  "  esti- 
mate of  cost  of  shearing  and  getting  wool  ready  for  cartage.  Not  must 
it  be  overlooked  that  the  cost  of  working  a  small  place  of  20,000  sheep  is 
comparatively  much  larger  than  where  a  much  larger  one  is  operated  on. 

Excepting  on  stations  in  the  far  interior,  where  aboriginals  are  neces- 
sarily used,  the  labor  employed  is  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and 
the  usual  staff  consists  of  a  manager,  an  overseer,  a  store  and  book 
keeper,  and,  according  to  requirements,  boundary  riders,  bullock  and 
horse  drivers,  shearers,  and  shed  hands,  dam-sinking  and  fencing  being 
usually  done  by  contract. 

In  this  country  the  number  of  acres  requisite  for  feeding  1  sheep  is 
a  question  of  very  wide  range.  Taking  the  average  of  ordinary  seasons 
in  some  parts,  on  natural  grasses,  1^  to  3  acres  support  1  sheep ;  on 
lucerne,  8, 10,  and  even  12  can  pasture  on  1  acre.  In  poor  districts,  or 
where  there  is  little  rainfall,  8  to  10  acres  will  only  just  carry  1  sheep, 
whilst  in  good  1  acre  suffices  for  2  sheep. 

The  almost  universally  adopted  system  of  paddocking  now  in  vogue 
offers  the  following  advantages  over  the  old  shepherdiufir  nlan.    The 
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^Tinlary  carries  one-third  more  sheep;  the  wool  will  be  longer  and 
gander;  the  fleece  will  be  better;  the  feed  will  be  cleaner,  and  there 
^  less  liability  to  grass  seed,  according  to  management;  the  lambing 
y^  average  better;  the  sheep  will  grow  larger  and  be  less  liable  to 
toot-root  and  other  diseases;  the  working  expenses  wiU  be  very  much 
less. 

The  owner,  being  released  firom  the  worry  of  having  to  look  after  and 
find  rations  for  a  number  of  shepherds  and  hnt-keepers,  can  attend  to 
the  improvement  of  his  sheep.  For  example,  only  about  2,000  sheep 
are  generally  intrusted  to  one  shepherd,  whereas  one  boundary  rider 
can  care  for  about  25,000  when  paddocked,  say  in  four  separate  pad- 
docks, besides  repairing  the  fences.  These  usually  average  about  5 
by  4  miles,  but  some  owners  pin  their  faith  to  less  acreage,  alleging 
that  the  smaller  size  carries  more  sheep.  This,  in  districts  with  natural 
fiiciUties  for  water  and  a  fair  average  rainfall,  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated, though  the  larger  paddocks  are  necessitated  in  the  more 
western  districts  less  blessed  with  regular  rains. 

The  amount  of  fencing  required  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  size 
of  the  station,  as  there  must  be  an  outside  or  boundary  fence  round 
the  run;  then  there  is  the  fencing  required  for  the  head- station  pad- 
dock for  horses  and  cattle,  say  a  mile  and  a  half  square,  a  small  stud 
sheep  paddock,  and  larger  paddocks  may  be  fenced  in,  as  the  manage- 
ment of  the  station  may  require.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  1,689,549 
miles  of  fencing  throughout  the  colony,  costing  £41  16$.  per  mile, 
making  a  total  of  £70,623,148. 

A  question  of  vital  importance  in  connection  with  sheep-breeding  is 
that  of  salt  supply.  Practical  experience  has  proved  that  on  pastures 
wh^e  salinous  plants  exist  in  abundance  stock  keep  in  far  better 
health  than  when  this  class  of  forage  is  wanting,  and  that  fluke  and 
other  distoma  diseases  are  unknown  among  sheep  feeding  on  lands 
so  advantaged  by  nature.  When  salt  is  given  about  1  ton  to 
1,000  sheep  per  annum  is  the  usaal  calculation,  but  in  the  worst 
country  more  is  used.  Some  idea  of  the  consumption  of  salt  in  this 
colony  may  be  formed  by  reference  to  the  import  statistics  of  last  year, 
which  show  Liverpool  salt,  19,236  tons;  rock  salt,  5,706  tons;  total, 
24,942  tons.  Of  this,  4,430  tons  came  from  South  Australia,  known  as  lake 
salt,  only  fit  for  sheep,  but  not  for  butchers'  or  domestic  purposes;  one- 
half  of  the  balance,  it  may  be  said,  came  from  England,  and  one-half 
from  Germany;  and  it  is  probable  that  next  year  one- third  of  the  Liver- 
pool and  two-thirds  of  the  rock  will  be  the  prox)ortions,  as  the  German 
article  has  a  reddish  tint  which  leads  to  the  belief  that  it  contains  iron. 
Liverpool  is  preferred  to  rock  because  the  sheep  get  the  benefit  of  the 
tonic,  and  it  can  be  more  easily  mixed  with  sulphate  of  iron  and  sul- 
phur. Bock  salt  is  usually  placed  so  that  sheep  herded  in  a  paddock 
have  free  access  to  it,  but  coarse  Liverpool  or  South  Australian  salt 
is  given  at  regular  intervals  in  troughs* 
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In  23  districts  of  'Sew  South  Wales  lambing  takes  place  in  the  an- 
tiunn,  in  5  in  the  winter  and  in  11  in  the  spring;  in  5  sheep  lamb  in 
antomn  or  spring,  in  2  in  winter  or  spring,  and  in  6  in  autanm  or 
winter.  Kone  of  that  care  and  attention  is  paid  to  the  mothers  which 
the  rigors  of  onr  own  and  of  European  climates  render  absolutely  nec- 
essary;  they  lamb  at  their  own  sweet  will  and  are  pretty  generaUy  left 
to  take  care  of  themselyes,  the  average  health  being  better  if  they  are 
left  to  seek  shelter  when  they  require  it,  instead  of  being  confiiied  in 
uncleanly  yards,  often  the  source  of  disease.  Special  attention  should, 
nevertheless,  be  devoted  to  avoid  unmothering  lambs  at  marking,  as 
th^  are  too  young  to  do  without  their  mothers  and  would  perish,  and, 
if  such  cases  occur,  these  lambs,  and  all  others  suffering  firom  any  sick- 
ness, should  be  drafted  and  special  attention  paid  to  them.  Good 
authorities  maintain  that  breeding  from  two-tooth  ewes  produces  weakly 
lambs.  It  is  excessively  difficult  to  say  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
what  is  the  percentage  of  loss  in  ewes  and  lambs  at  this  time,  but  I 
am  told  that  it  may  be  reasonably  put  down  at  5  to  10  per  cent,  ex- 
clusive of  the  loss  experienced  from  dry  ewes.  During  the  great 
droughts  of  1883-^84,  the  loss  was  estimated  at  12,000,000  and  in 
1888  at  6,000,000,  taking  into  consideration  not  only  actual  deaths,  but 
also  the  loss  of  increase.  No  blow  to  sheep-owners  in  any  way  approx. 
imating  these  figures  had  been  dealt  for  forty  previous  years,  nor  were 
the  recuperative  powers  of  sheep  ever  more  heavily  taxed.  When 
these  terribly  trying  times  occur,  the  only  natural  resource  available 
for  sheep-owners  is  to  send  their  flocks  to  the  mountains  when  practi- 
cable. Again,  trees,  scrub,  etc.,  can  be  cut  down  as  forage,  or  the  sheep 
can  be  let  loose  in  the  scrub,  where  they  can  generally  pick  up  a  pre- 
carious existence,  provided  water  is  procurable.  The  damage  to  both 
sheep  and  wool  resulting  from  these  terrible  scourges  may  be  summa- 
rized as  follows : 

(1)  Loss  of  sheep  by  death;  (2)  loss  of  increase;  (3)  loss  of  condi- 
tion; (4)  loss  by  breaks  in  the  wool  resulting  from  starvation;  (5)  loss 
by  deterioration  in  quality  of  the  wool  through  the  accumulation  of 
dust  in  the  fleece.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  the  western  dis- 
tricts, where  in  some  parts  heavy  dust  storms  are  of  firequent  occur- 
rence during  the  summer  months  and  times  of  drought 

Breaks  in  wool  also  frequently  occur  on  sudden  changes  of  climate, 
but  these  are  of  such  rare  occurrence  that  this  risk  need  not  enter  into 
the  list  of  those  to  which  the  sheep-owner  is  ordinarily  exposed. 

Native  dogs  (dingoes)  are  credited  with  the  destruction  of  85,408 
sheep  and  lambs  during  the  past  year,  valued  at  i&28,189,  and  tame 
dogs  with  that  of  45,824,  representing  £16,118— ^say  a  total  value  of 
£44,307.  Eagle  hawks  kill  the  weak  progeny  of  careless  mothers,  and 
heavy  rains  and  floods  prove  fatal  to  many  more.  The  average  of  last 
lambing  of  paddocked  sheep  wap  69  and  of  shepherded  63  per  cent, 
and  was  rated  as  ^^high"  in  20  districts,  varied  from  ^<  medium  to 
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fiur "  in  31,  and  as  ^^  low  to  very  low  "  in  the  remaining  12.  The  high 
rate  of  percentage  is  attributed  to  the  fiEbvorable  season,  the  good  con- 
dition of  the  ewes,  and  to  the  nins  not  being  overstocked,  whilst  the 
lower  is  dne  to  the  prevalence  of  wet,  cold  weather  daring  lambing 
time,  to  the  poorness  of  the  ewes,  scarcity  of  feed  and  water,  to  the 
destmction  of  the  pastures  by  grasshoppers,  etc.,  and  to  the  other 
enemies  of  the  lamb  already  noticed.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  draw- 
backs, Mr.  Brace,  chief  inspector  of  stock,  states  that  to-day  'Sew 
Soath  Wales  has  a  surplus  of  two  miUioDS  of  sheep,  with  an  over- 
loaded market  for  fats,  low  prices  ruling  for  Al  sheep,  and  store  and 
breeding  kinds  only  realizing  ruinously  low  prices  on  long  credits. 
The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  as  is  of  course  self-apparent,  is  to 
be  found  in  augmenting  the  export  trade  with  the  mother  country  and 
with  such  governments  as  use  tinned  meats  for  their  soldiers,  sailors, 
etc* 

FBOZEN  AND  PBEPABED  MEATS  FOB  EXPOBT. 

At  present  there  are  three  ways  of  preparing  mutton  for  export — 
boiling  down,  tinning,  and  freezing — and  I  propose  to  give  a  few  figures 
relative  to  the  cost  of  each  process  as  detailed  by  Mr.  Bruce. 

Boiling  down  a  prime  fat  Merino  wether,  weighing  52  pounds,  worth 
7s.  M.J  results  in  24  pounds  of  tallow,  58. 6d. ;  tongue,  skin,  bones,  etc., 
1$. ;  wool  (four  months).  Is.  4d. ;  total,  7«.  lOd.,  against  wages,  9d. ;  cask, 
6^. ;  maintenance  of  plant,  l^d. ;  freight  to  London,  insurance,  commis- 
sion, etc.,  Is*  4^.;  total,  2s.  9^1. ,  leaving  net  5s.  ^d.,  or  a  loss  of  2«.  5id» 
on  its  worth  at  the  market,  besides  cost  of  carriage  from  pastures.  An 
ewe  of  the  same  breed  and  weight  would  give  2  pounds  more  tallow  (or 
5^)  over  that  of  the  wether,  but  4d.  less  in  wool,  say  l^d.  to  the  credit 
of  the  former  and  a  shilling  besides  for  lower  market  price;  therefore 
the  loss  on  the  ewe  would  be  Is.  4^<Z.  as  compared  with  2s.  5}<Z.  on  the 
wether.  The  foregoing  demonstrates  that  boiling  down  prime  sheep 
results  in  a  considerably  less  return  to  the  owner  than  putting  them  on 
the  market  even  at  the  actual  low  prices  now  ruling,  the  conclusion 
being  that  recourse  should  be  had  to  boiling  down  only  with  sheep  fit 
neither  for  the  colonial  market,  nor  for  tinning  or  freezing,  but  which 
must  be  sacrificed,  and  that  the  ox>eration  should  be  carried  on  in  the 
closest  possible  proximity  to  the  station,  thus  avoiding  droving  or  rail- 
ing carriage  on  the  animal,  whilst  the  second  is  available  for  the  pro- 
ceeds. 

The  class  of  sheep  which  isjust  now  most  numerous  here  is  the  <<  mid- 
dling to  good  "  fat,  and  it  is  from  the  surplus  of  this  class  that  tinning 
demands  would  be  supplied.  Again  taking  a  52-pound  wether  as  the 
basis  of  observation,  worth  7s.  6d.  on  the  market,  the  net  price  realized 
by  tinning  would  be  7s.  8^^.,  or  a  gain  of  2^d.  against  a  loss  of  2s.  5^^. 
by  boiling  down,  or  a  total  of  2s.  8d.  to  the  credit  of  the  first-named 
process. 
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The  details  are  as  follows :  Tinned  meat,  16  pounds  at  M.  in  Londo^^ 
6s.  M.  'y  tallow,  22^  pounds  at  22d.,  58.  2d.  ]  tongne,  soaps,  skin,  etc,  L^' 
6<Z.;  wool,  Is.  4d.;  bones,  etc..  Id.}  total,  lis.  5d.  a^nst  tins,  Is.  id,  f 
cask,  6d. ;  wages,  \s.  3d. ;  maintenance  of  plant,  2^d. ;  carriage,  insnT" 
ance,  damaged  meat,  loss  of  weight  in  tallow,  commission^  charges,  etc, 
2^.  5d. ;  total,  5s.  9>\d.  With  the  ewes,  same  weight,  worth  fe.  M.,  the 
net  return  would  show  Is.  ^d.,  by  tinning,  which  leaves  6^.  to  the  good, 
80  that,  with  the  addition  of  the  loss  by  boiling,  \m.  4^,  tinning  hM 
1«.  lid.  in  its  &yor.  It  should  be  noticed  that  tinning  gives  as  much 
tallow,  within  a  pound,  as  boiling  down,  whilst  10  to  12  x)0und8  of  good 
mutton,  worth  say  3«.  6d.,  can  be  saved  at  a  cost  of  2d.  per  pound.  But 
tinned  meat  is  not  a  &vorite  with  the  general  public,  and  to  meet  their 
requirements  it  is  proposed  to  subsidize  the  companies  formed  fat 
freezing  meat  for  export.  The  reasons  assigned  for  the  payment  of  this 
subsidy  are  that  large  stocks  must  always  be  kept  on  hand  to  meet 
sudden,  unexpected  calls,  which  means  large  capital  and  extensive  out- 
lay, for  the  operation  is  costly;  besides  which  provision  must  be  made 
for  occasions  when  bad  seasons,  floods,  droughts,  ete.,  may  entail  sus- 
pension of  the  works.  The  expenses  attending  the  placing  on  the  Lon- 
don market  of.  a  52-pound  3-year  old  wether  are  estimated  at  8».  M., 
and  the  receipts,  say  52  pounds  at  3^.  14«.  Id. ;  skin,  1».  9dw ;  tallow, 
etc.,  \s.  8d. ;  total  17«.  6d.,  a  net  return  of  Sa.  lOd.  Thus  we  have  a  53- 
I>ound  wether  giving  hs.  \d.  by  boiling  down,  Is.  8^  by  tinning,  and 
8«.  lOd.  by  freezing.  Further  commentary  on  the  relative  merits  of  the 
three  processes  is  needless.  To  carry  out  the  last,  the  freezing  for  ex- 
port process,  to  the  desired  extent  £100,000  would,  it  is  estimated,  be 
required,  and  the  fat-stock  trade  would  then  assume  perfectly  sati^EM)- 
tory  porportions. 

Although  better  liked  on  the  London  market  than  that  of  the  BivQ^ 
plate,  Australian  mutton  is  not  so  well  appreciated  as  that  of  New  Zea- 
land, a  country  which  possesses  advantages  which  are  not  shared  by 
this  colony.  There  the  sheep  are  nearly  all  cross-bred  and  better  snited 
to  the  London  market  than  the  Merinos  of  New  South  Wales.  There 
is  less  uncertainty  about  the  seasons,  and  the  journey  to  be  traveled  by 
the  sheep  is  short  compared  with  the  long  distances  which  separate 
the  pastures  of  this  colony  from  the  port  of  shipment.  Those  interested 
in  the  trade  with  New  South  Wales  are  urging  on  exporters  the  advis- 
ability of  increasing  the  growth  of  good  mutton  sheep,  together  with 
the  production  of  cross-bred  wool,  so  as  to  place  the  mutton  of  the 
colony  on  a  par  with  that  of  New  Zealand,  for  cross-bred  mutton  com- 
mands Id.  per  pound  more  than  Merino  in  London.  The  following 
figures  show  to  what  an  important  point  tiiis  industry  has  grown  here 
as  compared  with  other  competing  countries: 
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Freak  mutton  imp<frted  into  England, 


From— 


•f^irtnlui 

j^igeDtina 

Europe,  etc  — 

Total.... 
Valiifidat 


1890. 


Tout. 
44,867 
21,754 
16,209 


82,820 


£3,447,000 


1891. 


TotiM, 
53,172 

21, 617 
6,160 


83,149 


£3,282,000 


Three  million  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  thonsaud  carcasses 
of  frozen  mntton  formed  the  total  import  of  1891,  being  375,000 
more  than  dnring  the  previous  year,  of  which  Kew  Zealand  leads 
the  van  with  1,900,000,  followed  by  1,071,000  from  La  Plata,  335,000 
from  Australia,  and  19,000  from  the  Falkland  Islands.  Of  the  total 
exx>orted  from  Australia,  New  South  Wales  was  represented  by  525J 
tons,  valued  at  £101,828.  Although  the  total  value  exported  in  1891 
is  less  than  that  of  1890,  Australia  has  enlarged  her  contribution  by 
20  per  cent,  whilst  that  of  La  Plata  remains  the  same  and  European 
supplies  have  fallen  off  almost  exactly  50  per  cent.  In  1889  the  quantity 
sent  from  these  colonies  was  30,628  tons,  as  against  19,748  from  La 
Plata,  where  the  drought  and  political  disturbances  have  doubtless  con- 
tributed to  hinder  the  development  of  this  trade. 

Australasia  undoubtedly  holds  a  strong  position  as  regards  the 
frozen-carcass  trade,  and  this  advantage  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
the  imx>ortation  of  live  sheep  into  Great  Britain  has  fallen  off  some  50 
per  cent— say  from  678,000  in  1888  to  344,500  in  1891.  Some  doubts 
are  entertained  as  to  whether  Kew  Zealand,  in  view  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  sheep  farming  there  and  other  side  influences,  will  be  able  to 
maintain  its  exi)orts  at  their  present  figures  and  continue  to  dominate 
the  supplies. 

Fresh  beef  in  1889  was  supplied  to  the  London  market  to  the  value 
of  £3,923,000  for  92,729  tons,  and  96,025  tons,  valued  at  £4,038,000  in 
1891,  the  United  States  controlling  the  market,  as  it  has  done  that  of 
Kve  cattle,  and  ftimishing  84,657  and  87,378  tons,  respectively.  The 
trade  in  foreign  live  cattle  fell  from  583,800  in  1890,  to  465,800  in  1891, 
a  difference  of  120,000  head,  which  was  brought  about  by  the  heavy 
losses  entailed  by  an  ill-advised  attempt  to  do  away  with  competition. 
Some  diflculty  appears  to  exist  at  present  in  this,  as  in  the  wool  trade 
at  certain  times  of  the  year,  regarding  the  distribution  of  the  large  sup- 
plies of  beef  and  mutton,  both  chilled  and  frozen.  Hitherto,  the  greater 
share  of  colonial  imports  has  gone  to  London,  whilst  those  of  the  river 
Plate  go  mostly  to  Liverpool,  both  of  which  centers  are  often  over- 
stocked, leading  to  a  reduction  in  prices  by  no  means  pleasing  to  settlers. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  old  hulks  might  be  fitted  Nvith  refrigerating 
chambers,  where  carcasses  might  be  stored  until  sold  at  some  of  the 
30OA 8 
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principal  coast  ports,  such  as  Glasgow,  Plymoutli,  Southampton,  Ke^ir- 
castle,  Dundee,  Leith,  etc. 

For  some  time  past  the  carriage  of  fresh  meat  by  rail  has  been  car- 
ried on,  but  the  distance  from  the  meat  works  to  Sydney  being  only  28 
miles  it  was  effected  at  night  without  chilling  and  only  placed  in  oooi 
rooms  on  arrival  if  required  for  export  or  to  be  held  over  for  a  day  to 
suit  local  demands.    This  trade  has  assumed  somewhat  considerable 
proportions,  as  much  as  1,403  carcasses  of  beef  and  34,898  of  mutton, 
in  all,  1,319  tons,  having  been  forwarded  in  one  month  to  Sydney.    Dur- 
ing the  past  year  only  has  the  carriage  of  carcasses  by  rail  been  carried 
out  to  any  great  extent  by  the  two  companies  mentioned  ftirther  on, 
and  so  successfolly  that  it  may  confidently  be  expected  to  rank  in  the 
near  future  as  one  of  the  most  imx)ortant  items  both  as  regards  export 
and  as  a  means  of  frirnishing  the  local  market  with  better  conditioned 
and,  consequently,  healthier  meat. 

The  Government  railways  have  now  22  refrigerating  cars,  each  32 
feet  in  length,  carrying  32  beef  or  480  mutton  carcasses,  and  are  per- 
fectly self-contained.  To  keep  the  meat  in  a  chilled  state  a  small  quan- 
tity of  ice  is  sufficient  for  the  raU  journey  of  483  miles  frt)m  Tenterfidd 
to  Sydney.  Supposing  these  vans  to  be  18  feet,  present  length  of  the 
cattle  and  sheep  vans  now  in  use,  which  carry  9  to  10  fat  cattle  or  90 
fat  sheep,  they  would  take,  under  the  fresh-meat  system,  twice  that 
number  of  beef  and  three  times  the  quantity  of  mutton  carcasses  (say 
18  of  the  former  or  270  of  the  latter),  an  advantage  which  speaks  for 
itself  irrespective  of  the  collateral  issues  involved,  and  calls  for  a  change 
from  the  live  stx)ck  to  the  fresh  meat  trade. 

Two  companies  are  now  under  way — one,  483  nules  distant,  at  Ten- 
terfleld^  the  other,  347  miles  away,  at  Karrandera.  The  former  places 
regular  supplies  weekly  on  the  Sydney  market.  Hitherto  all  operations 
have  been  confined  to  this  catering,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  but 
that,  eventually,  the  public  will  awaken  to  the  superiority  of  meat 
killed,  so  to  say,  where  the  stock  pasture  and  are  brought  as  fresh  meat 
to  Sydney,  over  that  of  beasts  brought  alive  a  long  journey  by  rail^ 
bruised,  battered,  and  heated,  starved  in  the  trucks,  yards,  waiting 
paddocks,  and  at  the  abattoirs,  and  finally  killed  and  at  once  supplied 
badly  bled,  full  of  animal  heat;  and,  so  treated,  the  meat  is  tough| 
fevered,  and  destitute  of  nutriment 

The  Tenterfield  works  can  treat  32  bullocks  and  200  sheep  daily, 
the  quantity  they  are  now  turning  out.  The  &t  is  treated  in  digesters 
and  converted  into  tallow;  the  blood  and  offal  are  converted  into 
portable  manure,  and  the  feet  into  oil.  The  hides  are  salted  and  the 
sheepskins  dried  and,  as  extra  care  and  cleanliness  are  used  in  taking 
them  off,  they  fetch  top  prices  in  Sydney.  The  ice  used  for  the  cars  is 
manufSaiCtured  at  the  works,  the  chill  room  being  kept  at  the  desired 
temperature  by  an  ammonia  machine  cooling  brine,  but  as  yet  no 
freezing  is  undertaken,  although  the  works  have  proved  such  a  suo- 
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that  it  is  proposed  to  duplicate  them.  The  company  only  aspires 
U  and  chill  a  supply  for  the  market  of  the  metropolis,  both  beef 
mutton  being  of  a  quality  such  as  heretofore  has  been  only  pro- 
3le  at  the  station  on  which  the  stock  was  fattened.  When  a  sur- 
occurs  it  will  be  placed  under  the  new  freezing  process  at  Darling 
K>ry  to  be  there  frozen  for  shipment  to  London, 
ring  to  the  floods  the  works  at  Karrandera  were  not  completed  in 
for  the  best  part  of  the  season,  which  was  thus  lost,  £at  cattle 
;  diverted  to  Victoria,  but  it  is  expected  that  operations  will  be 
lenced  very  shortly.  The  establishment  is  adapted  for  600  sheep 
SO  bullocks  i)er  day,  the  chill  rooms  being  capable  of  cooling  and 
ig  a  larger  number.  For  the  treatment  of  the  fat,  blood,  offal, 
,  etc.,  there  is  ample  provision,  and  the  ice  for  the  cars  is  manu- 
red at  the  works. 

a  largest  undertaking,  however,  is  the  Australian  Chilling  and 
dug  Works  at  Aberdeen,  on  the  Great  Northern  Bailway,  163  miles 
Sydney  and  some  87  miles  beyond  IS'ewcastle.  They  are  supplied 
all  the  latest  improvements  and  can  freeze  850  and  chill  1,500 
»  daily.  Attention  has  so  far  been  devoted  to  freezing  sheep 
ih  the  company  buys)  for  export,  and  they  have  sent  away  two 
lents  with  30,000  carcasses  in  all.  The  vessels  load  at  If  ewcastle, 
cial  train  conveying  the  mutton  to  that  port,  where  as  many  as 
sheep  have  been  loaded  in  one  day. 

the  Government  meat  market.  Darling  Harbor,  the  common  daily 
are,  exclusive  of  calves  and  lambs,  60  carcasses  of  bee^  400  sheep, 
Opigs.  Thismarkethasgradually  gainedforitself  an  excellent  rep. 
m  for  the  sux>erior  quality  of  all  kindsof meat  senttherefor  sale.  It 
avetwenty-one  chill-rooms  attached, fourof  which arereadyandare 
illy  set  apart  for  the  storage  of  meat  sent  in  for  sale  and  for  the 
f  the  butchers,  having  a  storage  capacity  of  150  chilled  bullocks 
,000  sheep ;  the  balance  will  be  completed  in  time  for  use  next 
ler.  The  basement  is  connected  with  the  principal  railway  lines 
)  colony,  and  will  be  devoted  to  freezing  and  storage  rooms,  fitted 
the  latest  approved  machinery.  It  measures  200  by  280  by  16 
md  three  sets  of  rails  run  through  it.  But  these  rooms  will  not 
istructed  until  an  export  freezing  company  is  formed.  With  the 
n  of  killing  and  chilling  stock  near  their  respective  stations  a  sue- 
there  only  remains  this  one  measure,  viz,  the  organization  of  a 
:ful  export  association,  to  enable  this  colony  to  dispose  of  her  sur- 
itock.  When  once  these  two  plans  work  harmoniously  together, 
eat  will  reach  the  home  consumer  with  all  its  juices  and  flavor 
preserved,  and  when  this  is  attained,  it  can  not  fail  to  command 
prices. 

\  Fresh  Food  and  Ice  Company  during  a  period  extending  from 
uy  1, 18^,  to  December  31, 1891,  not  only  froze  371,475  sheep, 
so  a  considerable  amount  of  beef  for  export  to  London,  and  have 
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also  expended  between  £30,000  and  £40,000  in  erecting  new  freezing 
rooms,  and  on  a  De  la  Yergne  machine,  which  will  afford  the  company 
a  freezing  power  capable  of  dealing  with  3,000  to  4,000  sheep  daily. 

Almost  as  I  wrote,  a  large  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Befrigerating  and  Meat  Exx>ort  Ck)mpany  was  held,  when 
it  was  shown  that  20,000  shares  had  been  taken  up  in  this  conntry, 
that  100,000  more  were  ready  to  be  subscribed  in  a  fortnight,  whilst 
250,000  were  to  be  placed  on  the  London  market.  It  was  asserted  that 
within  a  short  time  the  trade  would  reach  3,000,000  carcasses  per  annnm 

Another  company  has  also  completed  arrangements  for  the  establish- 
mentofarefrigeratingdepot  in  conjunction  with  their  warehouseatNorih 
Shore.  They  propose  to  work  on  cooperative  principles,  so  that,  upon 
any  district  subscribing  a  certain  sum,  it  shall  be  employed  in  the 
establishment  of  the  above  works,  capable  of  treating  80,000  sheep,  or 
the  equivalent  in  cattle,  annually,  besides  making  ice  sufficient  for 
local  demand,  giving  the  shareholders  the  benefit  of  the  local  chilling 
industry  and  of  participation  in  the  profits  derived  from  the  general 
business  of  the  association,  together  with  a  share  of  the  freehold  laud, 
wool-stores,  and  other  assets.  All  expert  supervision  and  labor  will, 
as  far  as  x>ossible,  be  utilized  by  the  company  whenever  a  local  depot 
may  be  temx)orarily  closed.  A  local  director  will  be  selected  by  the 
local  shareholders.  Shipping  and  all  other  arrangements  can  be  car- 
ried out  to  advantage  by  admitting  country  depot  supplies  into  the 
general  export  trade.  A  uniform  price  for  meat,  fruit,  butter,  etc.,  in 
the  home  markets  will  thus  be  secured,  and  the  producing  x>ower  of 
the  colony  will  increase.  European  markets  will  be  accessible  to  the 
innermost  districts  of  New  South  Wales.  As  is  the  case  with  wool, 
produce  can  either  be  sold  in  Sydney  or  shipped,  under  advances,  to 
Europe.  Participation  in  the  profitable  contracts  of  the  association 
will  be  secured,  as  also  expert  supervision  over  aU  operations  here  and 
receiving,  storing,  and  selling  in  England.  Local  industries  will  be 
developed,  but  it  is  not  obligatory  on  shareholders  to  pass  their  con- 
signments through  the  association. 

SHEABINa  BY  HAOHIKEBT. 

Shearing  may  be  done  by  hand  or  by  machinery,  but  the  latter,  in 
large  sheds,  is  fast  eclipsing  the  former  system.  Shearing  by  hand  is 
usually  paid  at  the  rate  of  17«.  M.  to  20^.  per  100  sheep,  the  shearers 
finding  their  own  implements,  rations,  and  cook,  whilst  the  station  owner 
furnishes  lodging,  firewood,  and  water.  Good  hands  can  shear  80  to 
100  sheep  a  day,  and  very  superior  men  are  occasionally  found  to  put 
through  160.  With  Wolseley's  machine  80  to  130  is  considered  a  good 
day's  average,  or  180  to  200  small  ewes  or  hoggetts;  of  American 
wrinkled  sheep,  it  can  only  shear  80  per  diem.  I  hear  that  some  stud 
rams  and  ewes,  imported  fr*om  the  TTnited  States,  gave  a  good  hand  all 
he  could  do  to  shear  two  a  day.    Shearing  should  always  be  done  in 
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the  jfrease,  it  being  no  easy  matter  to  preserve  the  brightness  of  the 

^ool  after  washing,  and  is  a  yearly  operation.    Ko  wool  takes  the  dye 

80  well  as  that  which  is  scoured  immediately  before  manafactore.    In 

Qie  district  of  Cobar  and  other  northwesterly  x>ortion8  of  the  colony, 

Where  the  climate  is  temperate  in  winter,  but  hot  and  dry  in  summer, 

^me  owners  have  adopted  the  course  of  shearing  in  the  autumn,  and 

So  satisfTed  are  they  with  the  experiment  that  they  propose  adhering  to 

this  method.    Shearing  here  commences  early  in  July,  whilst  in  the 

mountain  table-lands  of  the  Eastern  Bange  it  is  not  concluded  until 

Christmas. 

Accompanying  this  report  is  the  shearing  agreement  form  adopted  by  a 
conference  held  in  Sydney,  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  August  of  last  year, 
between  representatives  of  the  Pastoralists'  Federal  Council  of  Aus- 
tralia and  representatives  of  the  Amalgamated  Shearers'  Union  of 
Australasia.  It  is  alleged,  however,  that  this  document  is  faulty,  inas- 
much as  under  the  old  system  shearers  brought  their  own  shears,  and 
much  of  their  time  was  taken  up  in  sharpening  them ;  now  the  employer 
finds  the  tools,  i.  e.,  the  machine,  with  an  engineer,  the  necessary  power, 
and,  moreover,  an  expert  to  grind  the  machine  shears,  so  that  the  men 
have  so  much  more  time  at  their  disx)osal  that  they  can  make  25  per 
cent  more  than  hand-shearers.  Owners  say  that  the  machine  makes 
shearing  come  from  25^.  to  278,  6d.  per  100  sheep,  and  call  for  such  a 
modification  of  the  existing  agreement  as  will  place  wages  under  the 
two  systems  more  in  harmony  with  the  changed  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

SHEARmO  AORBEMBMT  FOR  NBW  SOUTH  WALKS. 

Adopted  by  a  conference  held  in  Sydney,  on  the  7th  and  8th  Angust,  1S91,  between 
Tepresentatives  of  the  Pastoralists'  Federal  Connoil  of  Australia,  and  representatives 
of  the  Amalgamated  Shearers'  Union  of  Australasia,  at  which  the  following  was 
agreed  to : 

That  employers  shall  be  free  to  employ  and  shearers  shall  be  free  to  accept  em- 
ployment whether  belonging  to  shearers'  or  other  unions  or  not,  without  favor,  mo- 
lestation, or  intimidation  on  either  side.* 

Agreement  made  this day  of ,  189-,  between ,  hereinafter  called 

the  employer,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  undersigned  shearer,  of  the  other  part.  The 
terms  of  this  agreement  are  that  the  undersigned  shearer,  hereby  agrees  to  shear  with 
all  reasonable  dispatch  aU  the  sheep  required  of  him  by  the  employer  or  his  agent 
during  the  present  season  in  a  good  and  workmanlike  manner  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  employer  or  his  agent,  the  total  number  of  sheep  required  to  be  shorn  by  the 

whole  of  the  shearers  employed  during  the  shearing  to  be  not  less  than 

thousand,  nor  more  than' thousand. 

(1)  The  price  of  shearing  wethers,  ewes,  and  lambs  (including  ram  lambs  under 
six  months  old)  to  be  at  the  rate  of  208.  per  hundred  for  all  such  sheep  shorn ;  rams 
at  the  rate  of  409.  per  hundred  for  all  rams  shorn ;  money  to  be  paid  by  check  on  a 
local  bank  or  exchange  to  be  added. 

(2)  The  shearer  shall  be  at  the station  or  run  ready  to  commence  shearing  on 

the day  of ,  189-,  and  the  employer  agrees  to  be  ready  to  commence  shear- 
ing on  that  date,  and  to  keep  the  shearer  fully  supplied  with  sheep,  unless  prevented 
by  weather  or  by  some  unforeseen  cause. 

'This  is  the  definition  of  ''freedom  of  contract,"  by  the  Pastoralists'  Federal 
Council  of  Anstralia. 
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(3)  The  cflDT'l^Ter  tli&IL  ci3!3tr  ii*t  ^hr^  cd*  ike  time  fkc  ifciiwn  »  cngm^ed  ahMtr - 
ing,  proride  kis  vrt^  kss  »oc«c4iiiBM»dKLHi&.  i^nl  iii^  jBd  table  ■twnmiln.  wood,  aitd 
water  fee*  of  cii*rre. 

(i)  Tbe  febear^  *i.ill  r«i  i\»«,«:i  Lzm«.ijf  frcflt  wc^i,  Vnt  in  caae  he  leave  before 
file  eompletioia  of  {^.^rhir.  frv~tz.£  !<•  «'itk3kea^  acici^<«t.  or  other  such  unavoidable 
cause,  or  br  t^K-  -pfrmim^^im  <»f  i^  emyZTytr  «r  ks  af^ewt,  he  diaH  be  paid  in  fiill  ftpT' 
an  sheep  shora  bv  him.  b«t  i^jJ]  W  <^:ars<(^  ISa.  per  we^  er  sndi  rate  as  tiie  shMr- 
CCS  sfpiee  upon,  for  bi«>  bc^j^  mitd  k«d^ti^  cciok's  rciDizBentioii  indoded,  saeh  sum 
to  be  deducted  from  tht  aBkc«!mi  due  vs^  lim.  sz»d  placed  to  \be  credit  of  the  aheuers' 
mess  acconnt. 

(5)  If  the  shearer  be  di«<lisrr^  a»  he  mar  be,  f&r  breach  of  this  agreement  or  of 
the  mles  indorsed  hereon,  he  f>iin  be  paid  for  the  nmnber  of  sheep  shorn  by  him  op 
to  the  time  €€  math  discharge,  boi  he  ^all  be  charged  18s.  per  week  for  his  board 
and  lodging,  cook's  reiniiiM^rati<«  indoded,  which  siuinl  shall  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  sbearerB*  mess  account. 

(6)  Once  a  week,  on  a  day  to  be  nained  at  comiDescem«-nt  of  shearing,  on  demand, 
the  employer  shall  pay  to  the  shearer  any  snm  not  exceeding  50  per  centnm  of  tb« 
amoont  dne  over  and  above  one  week's  earnings  at  the  toM  of  such  demand,  except 
in  case  of  the  shearer  breaking  this  agreement. 

(7)  The  employer  and  the  shearer  shall  conform  to  the  mles  indorsed  hereon, 
which  mles,  it  is  hereby  agreed,  shall  be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  and  form  part  of 
this  agreement. 

As  witness  tbe  hands  of  the  parties  the  day  and  year  first  before  written. 

Signed  by  the  employer ,  in  the  presence  of . 

by  the  sheaier ,  in  the  preseoee  of 


Rmlet  emhoHed  at  pmri  of  m^reemtemL 

(1)  The  shearing  shall  be  carried  on  nnder  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
employer  or  the  person  placed  by  him  in  charge  of  the  shed. 

(2)  Before  commencing  work  the  shearer  shall  draw  lots  for  his  pen,  and  shall 
abide  by  the  result  of  such  drawing,  the  person  in  charge  of  the  shed  having  the 
right  to  make  any  alteration  deemed  advisable. 

(3)  All  sheep  must  be  taken  carefully  from  the  pen  to  the  shearing  board  and  be 
shorn  closely  and  in  a  fair  and  workmanlike  manner,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  shed,  the  belly  wool  to  be  taken  off  first,  where  practicable, 
and  laid  aside. 

(4)  In  opening  the  fleece  at  the  neck  and  belly  both  blades  of  the  shears  or  the 
machine  to  be  kept  under  the  wool  and  close  to  the  skin  so  as  to  avoid  twice  cutting, 
and  tbe  shearer  shall  not  be  allowed  to  run  the  shears  or  the  machine  through  the 
fleoco  so  as  to  break  it  down  the  center  or  the  back,  and  shall  not  stand  on  tbe  fleece. 

(5)  111  case  the  shearer  turns  out  a  sheep  badly  cut  or  insuflSciently  tarred,  he  shaU 
at  once  sew  and  tar  such  cuts  or  wounds,  in  his  pen,  or  otherwise  dress  or  treat  such 
sheep  as  directed  by  the  person  in  charge  of  the  shed,  but  no  shearer  shall  be  re- 
quired to  tar  his  sheep  in  other  cases. 

(6)  The  shearer  shall  not  be  allowed  to  kick  or  otherwise  injure  or  ill  use  any  sheep, 
and  in  case  he  seriously  injure  or  ill  use  any  sheep,  or  cut  the  teat  of  any  ewe  or 
pizzio  of  any  wether  or  ram,  ho  shall  immediately  report  same  to  person  in  charge 
of  the  shod ;  and  ho  shall  pay  to  the  employer  the  mess  rate  for  the  sheep  so  injured, 
and  if  the  sheep  be  fit  for  food  it  shall  go  to  tho  shearers'  mess,  the  employer  to  have 
the  right  to  refuse  such  payment  and  keep  the  sheep. 

(7)  Tho  shearer  shall  not  bo  allowed  to  catch  any  sheep  from  his  ?pen  while  it  is 
bolug  filled,  but  shall  during  such  filling  shear  from  any  pen  or  pens  that  may  be 
allott4Hl  to  him  by  tho  person  in  charge  of  the  shed.  No  sheep  to  be  caught  after  the 
ilguai  hue  been  given  to  cease  work  by  the  person  in  charge  of  the  shed. 
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(8)  The  prices  to  be  charged  by  the  employer  for  rations  and  shearers'  requisites 
(ball  not  exceed  cost  prices,  with  10  per  cent  and  cost  of  carriage  added. 

(9)  Each  shearer  may  have  free  mn  for  two  horses  where  5,000  sheep  or  more  are 
^  be  shorn,  bnt  in  case  less  than  5,000  sheep  are  to  be  shorn  only  one  horse,  but  the 
employer  accepts  no  responsibility  for  shearers'  horses. 

(10)  No  shearer  shall  bring,  or  cause  to  be  brought  any  intoxicating  liquor  on  tp 
^e  station ;  no  profane  or  obscene  language  or  singing  shall  be  allowed  in  the  shed. 

(11)  The  employer  shall  provide  at  least  one  grindstone  for  every  ten  shearers  em- 
Plojed. 

(12)  Shearers  shall  provide  their  own  cook,  except  where  cooks  work  coigointly 
for  shearers  and  the  employer,  in  which  case  the  cook  shall  be  engaged  mutually  by 
tbe  employer  and  the  shearers,  and  the  proportion  of  mess  account  and  of  cook's  re- 
jQimeration  shall  be  matter  of  mutual  agreement. 

(13)  In  all  sheds  where  shearing  machines  are  used  the  shearer  shall  be  provided 

irith  one  comb  and  four  cutters,  free  of  cost,  to  every  1,500  sheep  shorn  by  him,  all 

eombs  and  cutters  used  by  the  shearer  above  that  number  to  be  paid  for  by  him  at 

cost  price.    In  case  of  stoppages  through  breakage  or  otherwise  shearers  shall  go  on 

shearing  with  the  hand  shears. 

(14)  No  shearer  shall  he  compelled  to  shear  wet  or  cancered  sheep. 

(15)  No  shearer  shall  be  compelled  to  work  more  than  forty-eight  hours  in  one 
week. 

As  before  remarked,  shearing  by  machinery  is  fast  taking  the  place 
of  hand  work,  and  among  the  various  machines  which  have  been  in- 
vented for  this  puipose,  Wolseley's  seems  to  be  the  first  practically 
perfected  and  therefore  the  favorite.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  de- 
scribe this  machine,  but  the  accompanying  illustration  gives  a  very 
£ear  idea  of  the  interior  of  a  wool  shed  with  each  shearei^s  pens  and 
machine  attached,  the  motive  power  being  steam.* 

The  shears  themselves  somewhat  resemble  those  used  for  clipping 
horses  and  consist  of  a  comb  and  cutter  moving  backwards  and  for- 
wards horizontally,  connected  with  the  rotary  shaft  by  a  flexible  tube 
and  universal  joint,  which  enables  the  worker  to  manipulate  the  shears 
in  every  direction.  At  the  Dunlop  Station  Shed,  on  the  Darling  River, 
184,000  sheep  were  shorn  in  fourteen  weeks  and  returned  more  wool 
than  when  hand  shearing  was  used,  to  the  value  of  £6,133  68.  8d. 

THE  BUSOOX  SUKEP-SHEARING  MACHINE. 

The  following  is  a  very  complete  description  of  this  machine,  with 
which  I  have  been  favored  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden,  curator  of  the  Techno- 
logical Museum  of  this  city: 

The  special  merits  are  overhead  safety  driving  motion,  which  is  self-adjusting  in 
its  action,  and  can  be  put  in  and  out  of  gear  instantly,  independent  of  others  on  same 
line  of  shafting;  patent  flexible  steel  driving  shaft,  made  of  special  tough  hardened 
steel,  with  universal  joints.  WiU  last  for  several  seasons  without  requiring  repairs. 
Can  not  be  injured  or  destroyed  even  should  it  get  hot.  Not  liable  to  twist,  kinkle, 
bum,  or  break.  By  far  the  most  durable,  economical,  and  reliable  flexible  shaft  in 
the  market.  Burgon's  patent  machine  shear  has  few  working  parts,  is  made  through- 
out of  highest  quality  steel,  is  very  strong,  and  will  not  easily  c;et  out  of  order.  All 
duplicate  parts  are  inter  changeable.  Combs  and  cutters  are  made  from  the  highest 
quality  steely  and  are  guarau  teed  to  give  satisfactory  shearing  rc^sults.    Comb  and 

*See  page  58  for  an  illustration  of  this  machine. 
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entter  sharpener. — ^Bargon's  new  patents  always  retain  a  tme  griBding  snrface,  thus 
insuring  perfect  work  in  sharpening  comb  and  cutter. 

Price,  £11  complete  (inclnding  duties.) 

A  complete  machine  consists  of  5  feet  1^  inch  steel  shafting,  with  necessary  coup- 
lings (shafting  made  up  in  15  feet  lengths);  1  set  overhead  driving-gear,  complete; 
1  steel  flexible  driving  shaft  (Burgon's  patent) ;  1  shield  for  shaft;,  1  machine  shears, 
8  combs,  12  cutters,  1  oil  can,  1  screw-driver,  1  scrub  brush ;  extras,  belting,  emeiy 
grinder,  and  duplicate  parts  as  may  be  considered  necessary. 

Terms  of  payment. — ^Three  months  from  date  of  commencement  of  shearing,  or  2} 
per  cent  discount  for  prompt  cash,  contractors  to  have  the  right  to  fit  up  sheds  at 
any  time  convenient  to  themselves.  Competent  men  sent  to  fit  up  sheds  at  a  charge 
of  10*.  per  day  and  traveling  expenses.  Payment  to  commence  from  date  of  de> 
parture.    Experts  engaged  at  current  rates  of  wages. 

Burgon's  machine  oil  is  specially  recommended  for  the  machines  as  being  most  suit- 
able.   No  responsibility  accepted  if  inferior  gummy  oil  is  used. 

A  4-horse  power  engine  sufficient  to  drive  from  ten  to  fifteen  machines,  6-hone 
power  engine  sufficient  to  drive  from  ten  to  twenty  machines,  8-horse  power  engine 
sufficient  to  drive  from  ten  to  thirty  machines. 

The  Wolseley's  sheep-shearing  machine  is  the  outcome  of  a  long 
series  of  experiments  extending  over  a  period  of  some  seventeen  years. 

It  was  first  introduced  to  public  notice  in  the  year  '^887  at  Eureka 
Station,  on  the  Barwon  River,  the  property  of  the  inventor,  where  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  principle  were  carefully  demonstrated  and  proved 
by  the  shearing  of  1,500  Merino  sheep.  It  was  ever  considered  an  im- 
possibility to  shear  sheep  by  machinery,  but  since  the  birth  of  the 
Wolseley's  sheep-shearing  machine,  and  it  became  un  fait  accompli, 
there  have  been  numerous  imitators,  each  one  trying  to  improve  on  the 
patented  principle.  There  have  been  sixty-nine  applications  for  pat- 
ents in  N'ew  South  Wales  for  new  sheep- shearing  machines,  but  so  far 
few,  except  the  first  born,  have  proved  practically  successful,  others 
being  in  the  embryo  or  experimental  stage.  In  1888  F.  Y.  Wolseley 
sold  the  patent  rights  to  a  company,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present 
there  have  been  over  60,000,000  of  sheep  shorn  by  the  aid  of  the  ma- 
chine that  bears  his  name,  and  with  beneficial  results. 

The  benefits  of  the  shearing  machine  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
(1)  A  gain  of  about  8  ounces  extra  wool  obtained  from  each  Merino 
sheep  the  first  year  being  machine  shorn.  (2)  The  wool  being  cut 
evenly  close  to  the  skin,  the  staple  not  being  iiyured  by  being  double 
cut,  although  no  increase  in  market  price  follows,  yet  it  is  preferred  by 
buyers.  (3)  The  sheep  are  not  cut  or  injured  in  any  way;  thus  the 
usual  allowance  of  1  per  cent  for  deaths  resulting  from  cuts  and  stabs  in- 
flicted by  the  old  style  of  shears  is  saved.  (4)  No  skilled  labor  is  re- 
quired, as  any  man  or  boy  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  shearing 
sheep  can  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days'  practice  become  an  ex[>ert 
shearer  with  the  machine  shears.  (6)  The  work  of  the  shearer  is  ren- 
dered very  much  lighter  and  he  can  work  regularly  six  days  in  every 
week,  as  he  is  no  longer  troubled  with  swelled  wrists.  He  can  shear 
(and  in  a  most  perfect  manner)  nearly  30  per  cent  more  sheep  per  day, 
and  thus  increase  his  hitherto  ordinary  daily  wage  or  income.  Under 
the  old  system  of  shearing  it  used  to  be  considered  a  fair  average  for  a 
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number  of  men  to  shear  60  to  100  sheep  per  day,  whereas  now,  nnder 
the  new  system,  the  men  average  from  100  to  130  sheep  per  day  (an  ac- 
eompanying  record  of  50  men  shearing  at  the  Barcaldine  shed  iu 
Qneensland). 

TheWolseley  sheep-shearing  machine  possesses  the  value  of  simplic- 
ity in  its  mechanical  construction,  and  unless  by  gross  carelessness  or 
intention  it  can  not  get  out  of  order.  All  its  parts  are  interchangeable, 
therefore  it  may  be  said  to  be'  almost  everlasting.  The  mechanical 
constraction  of  the  machine  may  be  briefly  dissected  as  follows: 

A  gan-metal  casing,  nickel  plated,  some  9  inches  long,  contains  the 
few  working  parts.  Through  the  hand  part  of  the  casing  runs  a  steel 
spindle,  on  the  fore  part  of  which  is  a  balance  piece,  into  which  is 
screwed  an  eccentric  pin  carrying  a  friction  roller.  A  fork,  or  lever, 
whose  fulcrum  lies  above  and  a  little  behind  the  balance  piece  on  the 
main  spindle.  The  friction  roller  works  inside  the  cheeks  of  the  lever, 
and  thus,  as  the  main  spindle  rotates,  causes  the  lever  .to  reciprocate. 
The  end  of  the  lever  is  forked  and  rests  on  the  knife  or  cutter.  Mid- 
way between  the  cutter  end  and  the  friction  roller  a  spherical-headed 
stud  has  its  point  resting  in  a  cup  countersunk  in  the  lever.  The  head 
of  the  stud  abuts  against  a  circular  crown  piece  inside  a  milled-headed 
hollow  nut,  which,  as  it  is  screwed  into  the  cap  or  covering  of  the  cas- 
ing in  front,  presses  down  the  lever,  and  thus,  at  its  forked  end,  gives 
pressure  to  the  cutter,  which,  reciprocating  over  the  steel  comb  under- 
neath it,  cuts  the  wool  as  the  comb  is  pushed  into  it.  Motion  is  con- 
veyed to  the  main  spindle  by  means  of  a  friction  greased  bracket  fixed 
7  feet  above  the  shearing  floor.  A  level  edge  friction  wheel  rotates  by 
contact  with  a  level  edge  iron  wheel  revolving  on  main  shafting.  The 
spindle  of  the  leather  friction  wheel,  as  it  rotates,  communicates  rota- 
tory motion  to  a  rope  core  inside  a  flexible  tube,  which,  being  connected 
at  its  end  to  the  spindle  in  the  handle  of  the  shearing  machine  through 
a  universal  joint,  as  the  rope  rotates  so  does  it  cause  the  spindle  to  ro- 
tate, and  it  to  give  reciprocating  motion  to  the  lever  and  thus  motion 
to  the  cutter.  The  leather  level  friction  wheel  is  brought  into  position 
or  contact  with  the  main  driving  wheel  by  pulling  an  overhanging 
cord;  thus,  in  a  moment,  the  shearing  machine  is  set  in  motion  and  as 
instantly  stopped  by  pulling  a  second  overhanging  cord.  By  means  of 
this  flexible  connection  between  the  overhead  driving  gear  and  the 
hand  machine  the  operator  or  shearer  is  enabled  to  twist  and  turn  his 
hand  about  in  all  and  every  direction,  and  so  move  easily  the  machine 
over  the  body  of  the  sheep.  As  soon  as  a  shearer  learns  to  use  the 
machine  shears  to  the  best  advantage  he  can  shear  a  sheep  in  the 
space  of  from  two  to  four  minutes. 

A  simple  and  useful  shearing  machine  is  also  procurable  here,  suit- 
able for  small  selecters  and  farmers,  working  by  hand,  one  man  to  two 
shearei^.  There  is  a  driving  wheel  4  feet  in  diameter,  and,  if  worked 
by  a  horse,  from  5  to  10  machines  could  be  kex)t  going,  whilst  steam 
could  be  used  to  adapt  them  to  the  largest  sheds.    These  machines  are 
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newly  patented,  and  it  is  claimed  by  the  inventors  that  repeated  trials 
have  proved  them  to  be  strong,  simple,  and  durable,  whilst  they  shear 
clearly,  neatly,  and  expeditiously. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  another  sheep-shearing  machine,  the 
invention  of  a  Kew  South  Wales  mechanic,  known  as  the  silver  8heex>- 
shearing  machine.  The  following  is  the  description  given  of  it  by  the 
Town  and  Country  Joui'nal  of  this  city  (and,  I  am  told,  it  is  giving 
great  satisfaction  on  some  of  the  largest  stations  in  the  colonies).  In 
all  probability  it  will  be  exhibited  at  Chicago. 

To  give  what  might  be  defined  as  a  popnlar  idea  of  the  silver  shearer — a  fish  of 
an  almost  circnlar  barrel  and  about  7  inches  long,  denuded  of  fins  or  back  spines, 
and  only  thick  enough  to  rest  comfortably  in  the  hand.  Now,  imagine  the  month 
to  be  a  steel  comb  about  2  inches  wide,  to  represent  the  lower  jaw,  and  three- pronged 
triangular  disc  of  steel  as  the  upper  jaw.  The  former  is  stationary,  the  latter  oscil- 
lates. That  is  aU  which  is  visible  in  front  of  the  handle.  Imagine  the  tail  of  your 
fish  to  consist  of  a  few  universal  joints  made  in  small  steel  links,  which  enable  the 
machine  to  be  moved  in  far  more  directions  than  the  human  hand  can  encompass. 
One  link  of  this  is  all  to  be  seen  at  the  rear  end ;  and  it  is  there  only  for  the  purpose 
of  readily  attaching  it  to  the  motive  power.  All  the  other  mechanism  of  the  ma- 
chine is  inclosed  in  the  body  of  our  fish,  which  is  contained  in  the  shearer^s  hand. 
Now  let  us  realize  the  fact  that  the  upper  jaw  can  be  rotated  across  the  comb  at 
the  rate  of  6,000  movements  per  minute,  and  that  each  movement  gives  three  cuts 
along  the  fleece,  leaving  a  perfectly  clear  track  of  over  2  inches  wide,  and  that  this 
track  can  be  made  just  as  fast  as  the  operator  is  able  to  run  his  hand  from  one  end 
of  the  sheep  to  another;  and,  if  he  be  even  a  fairly  good  operator,  it  is  only  by  pure 
accident  or  willful  design  that  he  can  injure  the  sheep's  skin  even  while  working  so 
close  that  the  animal  going  out  of  his  hands  almost  looks  as  if  it  had  been  shaved, 
while  the  fleece  does  not  present  a  tear  and  the  shearing  floor  no  fiuflT. 

The  motive  power  required  for  the  work  described  is  of  a  most  simple,  effective, 
and  original  design.  On  the  steam-engine's  driving  shaft  is  a  wooden  wheel  with  a 
beveled  edge;  to  a  post  beside  this  is  a  beveled  circular  wooden  pyramid,  to  the 
base  of  which  is  attached  a  flexible  link  and  connecting  hook.  From  the  movable 
arm  which  carried  the  pyramid  is  a  perpendicular  lever,  which  by  two  movements  of 
the  hand  connects  or  disconnects  the  motive  power.  Now  comes,  perhaps,  what  is  the 
most  original  and  creditable  feature  of  the  silver  shearer.  It  consists  of  two  parts, 
viz,  the  outer  covering  and  the  coil  by  which  power  is  transmitted  from  the  driving 
shaft  to  the  shearing  machine.  The  outer  covering  is  merely  a  piece  of  steel  ribbon 
of  any  length,  a  half  inch  wide  and  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick.  lu  a  screw- 
outting  lathe  is  put  a  mandrel  of  the  size  required,  and  at  one  end  is  fixed  one  end 
of  the  ribbon.  As  the  lathe  revolves  the  ribbon  is  wound  in  screw-like  form  round 
the  mandrel ;  when  the  latter  is  withdrawn  there  is  a  perfectly  smooth  barrel  of 
flexible  steel,  with  apertures  throughout  its  whole  length  to  admit  the  passage  of 
air  and  give  the  necessary  flexibility.  The  ends  of  this  tube  are  fitted  with  collars, 
the  one  for  connecting  with  the  driving  power,  the  other  for  attaching  the  machine 
to  the  catgut  and  steel  core  which  pass  through  the  flexible  shaft.  The  latter  is  of 
special  and  simple  construction.  It  consists  of  a  hinge  tube,  which  is  opened  or 
closed  by  a  ring;  its  use  is  to  facilitate  the  act  of  attaching  the  shearer  to  the  core 
This  core  is  composed  of  alternate  pieces  of  catgut  with  steel  hook  on  eye  links, 
which  constitute  a  universal  joint;  and,  by  being  slightly  greater  In  diameter  than 
the  gut,  they  protect  it  from  wearing  out  by  friction.  The  velocity  of  the  core  in 
this  case  is  no  retardment  of  the  machine's  work,  as  in  some  other  machines;  nor  is 
appreciable  heat  generated,  because  the  apertures  of  the  flexible  tube  admit  a  free 
current  of  air  to  the  revolving  core.    Hence  the  necessity  to  use  grease  or  some 
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lubricant  is  obviated,  and  the  shearer  is  not  subjected  to  occasional  showers  of 
molten  fat.  This  is  a  very  important  element  in  the  construction  of  the  silver 
shearer. 

QUANTITY  OP  WOOL. 

In  contrast  with  the  harsh  strong  fiber  of  the  European  wool,  that  of 
Australia  is  distinguished  by  its  brightness  and  soft  silky  character, 
due  entirely  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate.  Buenos  Ayres  rivals  these 
colonies  in  this  latter  respect,  but  scab,  footrot,  etc.,  appear  to  have 
played  sad  havoc  there.  One  great  desideratum  with  the  wool-grower 
is  to  attain  uniformity  of  characteristics  and  secure  the  same  fiber  on  all 
parts  of  the  body  of  the  sheep ;  management,  feeding,  pasturage,  etc.,  all 
tending  to  the  successfxil  carrying  out  of  this  object.  The  fiber  natu- 
rally varies  in  different  breeds,  that  of  the  Saxon  Merino  being  xsVxr 
and  of  Southdown  -n^  per  inch.  The  soundness  of  the  fiber  proves 
the  healthiness  of  the  sheep.  Strong,  ».  e.,  crossbred,  wool  may  go  20 
inches  in  length,  and  this  great  length  of  staple,  combined  with  its 
strength  of  fiber,  luster,  and  elasticity,  renders  Australian  wool  the  most 
valuable  of  all  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  fleece  of  lambs  not 
more  than  one  year  old  is  not  now  so  much  in  favor  since  modern  ma- 
chinery calls  for  staple  of  uniform  length. 

The  component  parts  of  wool  are  supposed  to  be  50.65  per  cent  car- 
bon; 7.03  per  cent  hydrogen;  17.71  percent  nitrogen;  24.61  per  cent 
oxygen  and  sulphur,  and  2  per  cent  of  ash,  whilst  the  yolk  is  soap  with 
a  basis  of  potash.  This  last  is  affected  by  the  rays  of  a  very  hot  sun, 
the  wool  dries  up,  the  growth  is  stifled,  and  the  fleece  is  rendered  poor 
and  unthrifty,  more  especially  about  the  back  and  shoulders.  The  yolk 
is  also  subject  in  wet  seasons  to  being  washed  out  by  continuous  and 
heavy  rains,  thus  deteriorating  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  clip. 
But  it  is  not  only  in  this  respect  that  these  downpours  are  prejudicial. 
The  nutritious  qualities  of  the  grass  are  affected,  and  the  sheep,  more 
especially  the  weaners  and  lambs,  lose  vigor  and  stamina,  falling  more 
easily  a  prey  to  parasites.  Furthermore,  foot  rot  and  worms  are  induced, 
diseases  which  call  for  all  the  owners'  experience,  entail  great  trouble, 
involve  a  considerable  expenditure  of  time  to  eradicate,  and  can  not 
but  act  unfavorably  on  the  condition  and  wool  of  the  stricken  animals. 

The  following  table  gives  some  details  as  to  the  weight  of  fleeces  of 
several  breeds  of  sheep  at  36  months : 


Breeds. 


Lincoln  and  Merino  . ... 
Leicester  and  Merino  . . . 

Border  snd  Merino 

Konincy  nnd  Merino  — 
Cots  wold  and  Merino . . 
Shropshire  and  Merino 
HaanMhire  and  Merino 
Sonthdown  and  Merino 
Mbriao,  flock 


Kams. 

Ewes. 

Lb9. 

Lbt. 

-                           * 

74 

7 

7i 

)  a-20  \ 

Hk 

1 

7 

H 

s* 

\  14-16  1 

G 
7 

Wethers. 


Lbs. 


8 

7 

7 
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To  show  bow  the  fleeces  of  rams  vary  in  weight,  I  may  remark  that 
of  twenty-seven  fleeces  of  one  of  the  best  clips  of  the  colony,  the  average 
was  21f  pounds,  some  going  as  low  as  llf  i)onnds.  Full-blooded  sheep 
are  calculated  to  give  12  pounds  for  rams  and  7^  pounds  for  ewes  when 
grass-fed  only,  whilst  7  pounds  is  about  the  average  of  crossbreeds. 
The  number  of  this  last  class  of  sheep  is,  it  is  asserted,  far  below  what 
it  should  be.  Large  tracts  of  country  exist  well  adapted  to  their  nur- 
tnre,  and  where  the  land  is  thus  suitable  there  is  every  inducement  for 
owners  to  put  their  older  ewes  to  long-wooled  rams,  as,  under  proper 
management,  they  will  pay  much  better  than  Merinos,  more  especially 
in  view  of  the  prospect  of  a  large  surplus  of  fat  sheep  and  heavy  ship- 
ments of  frozen  mutton.  Besides,  the  local  butchers  prefer  them  as 
being  heavier  and  bringing  more  money.  The  highest  return  for  wool 
and  mutton  combined  is  yielded  by  the  Lincoln  crossed  with  the  Merino; 
Border  Leicester  and  Eomney  Marsh  follow,  and  Hampshire,  Devons, 
and  Leicester,  in  the  order  indicated. 

PBEPABma  AND  MABEETINa  WOOL. 

An  incontrovertible  axiom  of  the  wool  trade  is  that  "  the  more  skill- 
fuly  a  clip  is  prepared  for  market  the  greater  the  profit."  It  matters 
comparatively  little  how  good  may  be  the  quality  of  the  wool,  it  will 
fail  to  realize  its  proper  price  if  the  skirting,  classing,  and  packing  are 
carelessly  done. 

The  first-named  operation  I  have  already  noticed;  the  second  is  car- 
ried out  by  wool-sorters,  who  are  generally  practical  tradesmen.  They 
throw  the  fleeces  into  separate  bins,  classifying  them  as  first  and  sec- 
ond combing  and  first  and  second  clothing;  any  fleeces  of  superior 
quality  being  put  aside  as  "super.''  The  first  combing  contains  the 
average  grade  as  regards  length  and  quality,  the  second  being  of  a 
longer  and  stronger  type;  clothing  kinds  correspond  in  quality  with 
combings,  but  are  much  shorter.  Apparently  there  is  some  diflSculty 
in  securing  competent  men  at  the  stations  where  classing  is  done,  and 
some  owners  object  that  it  does  not  pay,  whilst  the  sheds  are  often  not 
large  enough  to  warrant  the  expense,  nor  have  they  sufficient  conven- 
ience. In  thirty  six  districts  last  season's  classification  is  reported  as 
good,  but  in  the  remainder  as  unsatisfactory. 

As  a  general  rule  the  clips  of  the  large  stations  are  very  carefully 
prepared  for  market;  unfortunately  this  is  not  so  with  the  smaller  ones 
of  farmers,  etc.,  whose  wool  does  not  realize  the  price  paid  for  the  st^ 
tion  clips  and  who  lay  the  blame  on  the  broker.  Yet  the  latter  most 
probably  gives  the  same  attention  to  all  alike,  but  he  can  not  prevent  the 
buyer  perceiving  that,  although  the  quality  of  the  wool  in  the  smalllot,  of 
say  15  to  30  bales,  is  good,  the  fleeces  are  unclassed,  unskirted,and  often 
mixed  with  short  straws,  etc.  Consequently  as  much  as  2^5.  per  pound 
lower  is  obtained  than  the  market  rate  for  station  clips.  The  next  lot 
submitted  ia  perhaps  spade  packed  and  presents  a  good  appearance, 
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bat  a  nearer  examination  shows  the  wool  to  be  of  very  uneven  quality, 
fine  qaarter-bred  wool  being  mixed  with  strong  three-quarter-bred  Lin- 
coln fleeces  worth  4rf.  per  pound  less.    Another  lot  may  be  Lincolns  of 
large  size,  of  long,  coarse,  and  lustrous  fiber,  and  under  ordinary  cir- 
cnmstances  should  fet<;h  the  current  pi-ice  of  the  market.    But,  because 
a  few  fleeces  are  mixed  with  them  which,  through  wet  or  disease,  have 
felted  on  the  sheep's  back,  the  figure  realized  is  perhaps  Id.  per  pound 
less,  simply  for  want  of  care  to  pack  these  damaged  fieeces  separately. 
Sheep  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  covered  with  wool,  but,  in  reality, 
many  mongrel-bred  sheep  grow  a  species  of  harsh,  coarse  hair  or  kemp 
among  their  fieeces,  and  to  eradicate  this  should  be  the  aim  of  farmers 
and  small  growers  by  carefully  culling  out  inferior  animals  and  breed- 
ing from  superior  stock,  for  it  costs  no  more  to  feed  the  latter. 

As  I  have  already  remarked,  the  shearing  should  be  done  closely  and 
carefuUy,  and  when  the  fleece  is  off  it  should  be  put,  intact,  on  the 
skirting  table,  opened  out,  and  the  pieces,  necks,  breechlocks,  etc.,  re- 
removed,  when  it  is  ready  for  rolling.  This  is  done  by  turning  back 
the  neck  to  the  shoulder  and  the  sides  so  as  to  narrow  the  fleece  to  a 
strip  18  inches  in  width,  the  tip  inwards;  beginning  at  the  breech  end 
it  is  then  firmly  rolled  up,  so  as  to  leave  the  best  part  of  the  fieece  ex- 
posed, and  requiring  no  kind  of  tying.  If,  however,  any  string  is 
wanted,  it  should  be  that  white  kind  used  by  grocers,  costing  1^.  per 
X>oand,  the  sewing  description  shedding  small  strands,  which  get  left  in 
the  wool.  On  this  account  tying  should  never  be  adopted,  as  not  only 
does  it  delay  purchasers  in  estimating  valu6s,  but  these  bits  are  apt  to 
break  some  delicate  part  of  the  machinery,  or,  if  they  get  into  the  fab- 
ric they  show  up  thick  and  will  not  take  the  same  dye  or  color  as  the 
wool.  For  these  reasons  I  am  told  that  not  5,000,000  fieeces  out  of  the 
total  61,000,000  which,  it  is  anticipated,  will  be  the  output  of  1892,  will 
be  tied. 

Woolpacks  are  imported  from  Calcutta,  a  few  only  coming  from 
Dundee,  and  are  generally  4  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet  9  inches  to  6  feet  3 
inches  by  2  feet  9  inches,  weighing  10  to  12  pounds.  They  range  from 
2«.  6d,  forthe  very  best  to  1«.  lid,  each,  and  an  additional  la.  Sd.  is  calcu- 
lated as  the  expense  pressing,  say  a  total  of  Ss.  3d.  to  Ss.  6d.  per  bale. 
Each  class  of  wool  should  be  packed  separately,  two  small  bales  of  dis- 
tinct descriptions  being  far  preferable  to  one  mixed.  A  well-pressed 
bale  should  measure  4  feet  in  length  by  2  feet  6  inches  square,  as  it  Is 
easy  to  handle  and  for  storage  in  warehouse  or  ship.  Each  bale  should 
be  distinctly  branded  on  both  ends  and  sides  with  H.  for  hoggetts,  E. 
for  ewes,  W.  for  wethers,  P.  for  pieces,  B.  for  bellies,  L.  for  locks,  L.  B. 
S.  for  lambs.  Ink,  free  from  every  oily  mixture,  should  be  used  and 
the  bales  should  not  weigh  more  than  360  to  400  pounds  of  greasy  or 
260  pounds  of  washed  fieeces.  Stencil  plates  should  be  employed  so  as 
to  render  the  marks  clear  and  distinct,  the  packages  numbered  from 
1  onward,  and  a  way-bill,  giving  brands  and  de^cxvpUoii  oi   ^sdi«^ 
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bale,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  agent  the  day  the  wool  leaves  v=^e 
station.    High  prices  for  some  time  prevented  smaU  growers  purely  ^8- 
ing  wool  presses,  bat  lately  one  or  two  cheap  and  effective  kinds  h^9»ve 
been  pat  on  the  market  at  prices,  say  about  £30,  within  the  reach,  of 
farmers,  etc.    They  weigh  from  11  cwt.  to  20  cwt.,  and  with  a  man  and 
a  boy  to  work  them  will  turn  out  from  10  to  20  bales  per  diem.    The 
wool  of  New  South  Wales  is  partly  disposedof  at  Sydney,  balane^ 
being  sent  to  London  on  owners'  account,  but  is  very  rarely  sold  at' 
the  station. 
The  clip  of  1890-'91  was  distributed  as  follows: 


Port  of  shipment. 


Sidney 

Helbonme 

iidelaide.. 
Briabane  . 

Total 


OreMj. 


Pounds. 

206,430,251 

55,981,297 

11,001,070 

749,461 


274,166,065 


Washed. 


Faundt. 

2,727,079 

947,590 

1,337,933 

26,689 


6,080,291 


TotaL 


Poundt. 

209,157,330 

56,928.887 

12,342.009 

776,150 


379,204,376 


Which  shows  an  increase  in  quantity  shipped  fix)m  Sydney  and  New- 
castlein  1891,  as  compared  with  1 890,  of  20,976,256  i)Ounds.  As  the  total 
exported  from  Sydney  in  1891  was  243,285,629  i)Ounds,  greasy  and 
washed,  as  noted  below,  34,128,299  pounds  must  have  belonged  to  the 
previous  clip. 


Whither. 


TTnlted  Kingdom 

y ew  Zealand 

India 

JV'I{;iiin] 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

Portoeal 

New  Caledonia... 
United  SUtes.... 


Total 


WMbed. 


Quantity. 


Poundi. 

86,391,956 

360 

8,840 

2, 054, 399 

1,884,406 

103,092 


16.572 


300 
51,727 


40.571,563 


Value. 


£1,838,019 

11 

455 

90,900 

88,130 

8,185 


002 


21 

2,800 


2,029,432 


Qreasy. 


Quantity. 

Vahie. 

Poundt. 
138,797,481 

£4,108,496 

33,620,273 

11,909,601 

14,433,596 

30,883 

926.624 

821,414 

399,739 

8» 

21.705 

789 

3,810,627 

128,224 

202,714,066 


6,888,076 


During  the  season,  say  September,  1890,  to  February,  1891,  the  236,500 
bales  purchased  in  Sydney  were  distributed  as  follows: 

Bales, 
speculation  and  home  market 55, 000 

France f^2,000 

Germany  and  Belgiom 73,000 

Local  scourers 14,000 

America 2,000 

Showing  that  French  representatives  were  extensive  investors  and 
that  considerable  purchases  were  made  on  German  account. 
The  wool  is  takeu  from  the  station  to  the  railway  en  route  to  Sydney 
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by  horse  or  bullock  teams ;  if  by  the  latter,  some  twenty  oxen  are  yoked 
to  one  wagon  carrying,  as  a  rule,  6  to  6  tons,  although  as  many  as  60 
bales  have  been  seen  as  one  load.  Some  is  shipped  at  !N'ewcastle.  As 
it  is  a  return  cargo  from  the  station,  the  average  of  the  teamsters' 
charge  is  Is,  per  ton  per  mile  up  to  100  miles  and  lOd.  for  a  longer  dis- 
tance.   The  railway  rates  are  as  follows: 


Tennizms. 


JV  to  Sidney 

g»ttlbnni  to  Sidney 

2!>«^ke  to  Sidnfty 

^udgee  to  Sidney 

J*»^bri  to  Sidney 

i*««i worth  to  Sidney  .... 
4«*»terteld  to  Sidney.... 
{•Ttbri  to  Newcutle  . . 
***»iworth  to  Newcastle. 
^«»terfleld  to  Newcastle 


MilM. 

Scoured, 
I>er  ton. 

£     9.d, 

454 

8  8  9 

134 

2  13  9 

503 

6  18  8 

195 

3  U  4 

350 

6  6  11 

281 

4  10  11 

479 

6  10  11 

252 

4  4  11 

183 

3  8  11 

3S1 

4  8  11 

Greasy, 
I»er  tx>n. 

£    9.  d. 

3  4  9 
2    16 

4  18 

2  15  3 
4  7  1 
8  15  1 

3  15  1 
8  6  1 
2  17  6 
2  17  6 


ITot  SO  very  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Queensland  squatter, 
^fter  seeing  his  last  wagonload  started  from  his  station  for  the  coast, 
Would  take  a  run  home  to  England,  returning  to  the  colony  in  time  to 
meet  his  wool  on  its  arrival  at  the  port  of  shipment,  so  long  and  tedi- 
ous was  the  journey.    Drays  and  impromptu  slides  had  to  be  made; 
creeks  and  rivers  to  be  crossed;  drought^s  killed  off  the  bullocks  for 
want  of  feed  and  water;  foods  converted  the  banks  of  rivers,  etc.,  into 
"tented,  fields''  populated  by  drivers,  whose  rations  often  ran  low; 
bush  fires  menaced  the  safety  of  the  men,  cattle,  and  freight,  besides 
the  occasional  attacks  by  natives;  in  short,  wool,  while  in  transit  from 
the  far-back  stations  to  the  seaport,  had  an  adventurous  and  risky 
career.    There  have  been  instances  of  two  different  years'  clips  being 
on  the  road  at  the  same  time. 

As  regards  the  length  of  time  during  which  wool  can  be  kept  on 
large  flocks,  I  can  not  find  out  that  any  such  experiment  has  ever  been 
tried.  I  have  been  shown  some  magnificent  wool  that  had  been  left 
on  for  seven  years,  but  it  should  not  be  and  is  not  allowed  in  this 
country  to  remain  longer  than  twelve  months. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  anticipate  any  demand  worth  mentioning  for 
our  own  (».  e.  American)  sheep  for  breeding  purposes,  even  if  of  most 
undoubted  quality,  as  the  pastoralists  of  New  South  Wales,  with  some 
exceptions,  do  not  appear  to  think  their  fiocks  have  been  benefited 
fr*om  those  akeady  introduced,  the  character  of  country  and  keep  be- 
ing so  entirely  different.  The  fact  appears  to  be  that  the  climate  of 
New  South  Wales  is  a  species  of  alembic  in  which  all  imported  wool 
becomes  converted  into  and  acquires  the  various  characteristics  of  that 
of  its  local  pasturage  in  the  colony.  Naturally  all  must  not  be  left  to 
climate.  The  eye  of  the  master  or  of  his  trustworthy  representative 
must  always  be  kept  on  the  paddocks  and  their  contents,  the  wool- 
shed  at  shearing  time,  and  on  all  the  current  operations  of  the  station. 
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Before  x>a83iiig  on  to  other  subjects  I  desire  to  record  my  hearty 
eoDcnrrence  with  the  views  expressed  by  the  late  Mr.  Oonsol  Griffin  in 
his  remarks  on  wool  (New  Sonth  Wales;  Her  Commerce  and  Besonrces, 
pp.  16Sj  169),  and  to  confirm,  from  my  own  experience,  his  assertion 
that  Australians  in  general  display  every  desire  to  enter  into  commer- 
cial relations  on  a  most  extensive  basis  with  the  United  States,  ai*e 
most  Iriendly  with  our  citi2eus,  and  give  the  preference  to  our  manu- 
fsM^tures;  but  they  naturaUy  desire  to  see  these  feelings  reciprocated 
and  a  market  opened  for  their  wooL 

Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Wright,  of  this  city,  I  am  en- 
abled to  conclude  this  portion  of  my  reiwrt  by  giving  the  following 
statistics  to  the  end  of  what  is  treated  as  the  wool  year,  «.  «.,  from  July 
1  to  June  30.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  bales  offered 
and  sold  in  Sydney  duiiug  the  above  pciiod  of  1891-'92  and  the  four 
preceding  seasons: 


Offered.        Sold. 


Bala. 

l»7-g8 227.466 

1888-89 20©.  JW 

lS*®-'90 2ei$,790 

1890-'91 3:13.876 

1691-'82 : I    361,830 


BdUt. 

1G2, 511 
209,252 
234,419 
251. 3U 
278,304 


And  the  destination  of  the  278,304  bales  sold  was  approximately  as 
shown  below: 

BtOea. 

To  the  continent 167,000 

Home  trade  and  London 90,000- 

America 7, 800- 

China  and  Japan 500 

Local  scourers  and  mannfactnrcrs 13,000 


Total 278,300 

The  prices  current  during  the  season  are  now  ascertained  to  have 
been  as  follows: 


Dcsrription. 


Superior. 


Greasy  fle«ce 

Greasy  Iambs 

Greasy  pieres 

Greasy  bellirs 

Greasy  crossbreeds 

Scourod  fleece !    15J 

Scoare<1  piwes 12| 

Scoured  oellies 

Scoured  Icnrks 

Washed  fleece 


Pent* 

9    to  12 
9 


9 


11 

8i 


III 

G 

6| 

13| 

12 

9 


Pence, 

7]  to  8| 
7  8 


12i      13 


6 

4 
8 

104 

10 

7 

11 


7 

H 

15 
12 

lot 

8 
12 


Pence. 

«l 

to   7| 

5 

6* 

5 

5i 

H 

3i 

7 

74 

12 

13 

0 

10 

8 
6 

i^ 

10 

lOi 

Inferior. 


Pence. 
44  to 
3         i\ 


3 
2 
6 

104 
6 

4 
8 


4i 

3 

Hi 


Superior  greasy  Merinos  realized  somewhat  better  prices  than  in 
18D0-'91,  owing  to  American  demands,  as  did  also  crossbred  wools 
which  were  sought  for  by  Yorkshire  buyers,  other  kinds  having  depre- 
ciated in  value. 
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The  followiag  table  shows  the  total  output  of  New  South  Wales  wool 
for  the  wool  year,  with  an  increase  of  78,879  bales  over  its  predecessor: 


Srdoey 

Albaiy 

Corowt 

Koiton 

fluwloDg... 

iTOAJIia 

^oiiralA... 

SranfliU.. 

Jociunwall. 

fflvertoii-.. 

"  illyanna . 
ToUl 


ToBritifth 

and  foreign 

porta. 


BaXeg. 
S68.706 
58,200 


To  Victoria. 


JidU9. 
34,436 


42.  875 

14, 86<) 

3,158 

264 

101.S.V2 

2. 8:W 

54,  A'oii 

2.707 


To  South 
Australia. 


BaUi. 


1U,(K>5 


4,469 
33,  TGI 
10,6G0 


To  Queona- 
land. 


BaiM. 


15 


1,481 


TotaL 


BaUt, 

603,157 

58,206 

42.875 

14,860 

8,158 

264 

101,852 

2,836 

54,430 

2,707 

4,469 

52,429 

10,660 

1,481 


626,912 


imported  from  Queensland  for  year  ending  June  30,  1892. 
Total  production  of  New  South  Wales 


276,063 


48,893 


1,496 


963.384 
36, 172 


917.' 212 


Finally,  the  wool  barometer  is  now  read  to  indicate  fairer  weather 
for  this  staple,  an  excellent  though  somewhat  tardy  rainfall  having 
bi*ightened  the  pastoral  horizon,  whilst  it  is  generally  thought  that 
the  lowest  point  of  the  declining  tendency  of  prices  in  Europe  has  been 
reached. 

Xthas  been  suggested  that  a  trophy,  representing  the  value  of  all 
*^^  wool  produced  in  Australasia  since  its  tlrst  export  from  New  South 
^aJes,  should  be  sent  to  the  Chicago  Exhibition;  meanwhile  satisfae- 
^^^  measures  are  being  taken  to  secure  a  fitting  display  of  the  wools 
^^  tihis  colony,  the  only  one  which  will  be  represented  at  the  World's 
^Xumbian  Exposition. 


VERMIN  AND  DISEASES. 
NOXIOUS  ANIMALS. 

l^or  the  destruction  of  noxious  animals  an  act  entitled  "  The  pastures 
^^d  stock  protection  act"  was  passed  in  1880.    This  act  is  administered 
^y  local  boards,  who  are  elected  annually  and  consist  of  eight  mem- 
^^rs,  under  whose  control  the  receipts  and  expenditures  are  placed  in 
^lieir  respective  districts.    The  funds  are  subsidized  by  tbe  Govern- 
ment to  the  extent  of  a  maximum  of  10«.  in  the  pound  raised  by  local 
^sessment  among  stock-owners  with  ten  head  and  over  of  large  stock 
(i.  e.j  horses  and  cattle  or  horses  or  cattle).    From  this  fund  all  moneys 
are  disbursed  for  salary  and  other  charges;  also  bonuses  for  scalps  of 
noxious  animals,  at  rates  fixed  annually  by  the  boards  at  a  meeting 
held  for  that  purpose.    Much  good  has  resulted  from  this  act,  as  large 
numbers  of  useless  and  destructive  animals  have  been  destroyed  and 
the  carrying  capabilities  of  the  country  proportionately  increased. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  following  animals  are  at  present,  or 
300A 9 
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may  from  time  to  time  be,  proclaimed  noxious  animals,  the  rates  stated 
below  being  those  fixed  by  the  boards : 

Native  dogs,  10  to  608.  each ;  native-dog  paps,  5  to  20«.  each ;  kangaroos,  Id.  to  U, 
each;  wallabies,  Id,  to  Is,  each;  wallaroo.  Id,  to  1«.  each;  paddymelons,  1  to  3d 
each;  kangaroo  rats,  2  to6d.  each;  opossums,  Id.;  wild  pigs,  Is,;  bilboes,  2«.  6d.; 
eagle  hawks,  2s,  to  7s.  6d.;  emus.  Id.  to  Is,;  crows,  2  to  6d.;  hares,  2d.  to  1«. 

As  regards  the  diseases  to  which  sheep  are  subjected,  they  are  thus 
detailed  and  commented  upon  by  Mr.  Bruce,  chief  inspector  of  stocky 
to  whom  my  thanks  are  due  for  the  following  information: 

ANTHBAX. 

Anthrax  among  sheep  and  cattle  prevails  in  some  parts  of  this 
colony.  N'o  curative  measures  are  available,  but  those  of  a  preventive 
nature  have  been  used  among  sheep,  namely,  inoculation  by  means  oi 
Pasteur's  vaccine  anthrax.  This  method  has  been  adopted  in  some  in- 
stances in  1891.  Some  98,000  sheep  were  so  treated,  with  losses,  aftei 
first  vaccination,  of  only  10  sheep;  after  second  operation  of  only  15; 
and  after  third  vaccination,  of  340  sheep.  Upon  the  whole  the  result 
was  highly  satisfactory,  the  losses  being  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent 
It  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  only  effectual  means  of  dealing  with  and 
protecting  stock  irom  the  ravages  of  this  incurable  disease. 

SCAB. 

The  last  outbreak  of  scab  in  sheep  in  this  colony  occurred  in  1862 
and  1863,  when  some  500,000  sheep  were  infected.  The  disease  was 
eradicated  in  1868  and  has  not  since  that  time  appeared  in  l^ew  South 
Wales  flocks,  which,  January  1, 1892,  number  nearly  62,000,000.  In  1870 
some  6,000,000  sheep  were  infected  in  Victoria,  but  in  that  colony,  where 
there  are  some  12,000,000  sheep,  and  also  in  South  Australia,  with  some 
8,000,000,  and  Queensland,  with  more  than  20,000,000  sheep,  the  flocks 
are  entirely  free  from  scab.  !N'ew  Zealand,  with  some  17,000,000  sheep, 
is  also  believed  to  be  free  from  scab,  although  not  oflicially  declared  to  be 
so,  andin  Western  Australia,  where  there  are  about  2,000,000  sheep,  there 
are  only  a  few  stations  infected. 

This  disease  can  be  effectually  dealt  with  by  carefully  collecting  all 
sheep  infected  and  dipping  them  two  or  three  times  (at  intervals  oi 
about  ten  days)  in  a  preparation  of  tobacco  and  sulphur  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  pound  of  each  to  6  gallons  of  water.  The  tobacco  should  be 
infused  for  not  less  than  ^ye  hours  and  sulphur  added  in  the  dip,  the 
temperature  of  which  should  be  from  100^  to  110°  F.  The  properties 
of  this  mixture  are  both  curative  and  preventive.  An  equally  efifective 
preparation  exists  in  lime  and  sulphur,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
half  pound  of  lime  and  1  pound  of  sulphur  to  1  gallon  of  water,  boiled  for 
about  ten  minutes,  to  which  must  be  added  3  gallons  of  hot  water,  the 
dip  ^ven  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  tobacco  and  sulphur  dressing. 
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Owing  to  the  stringency  of  onr  imported-stock  act  and  regulations  it 
is  now  practically  impossible  for  scab  to  be  introduced  by  foreign  sheep 
into  this  colony  (t.  e.j  sheep  from  places  outside  the  Australian  colonies). 
All  sheep  from  foreign  countries  have  to  be  placed  in  quarantine  for  a 
period  of  ninety  days  and  dipped  three  times  with  one  or  other  of  the 
above  mixtures.  Sheep  arriving  from  clean  Australian  colonies  by 
aathorized  vessels,  if  in  charge  of  their  owner  or  his  agent  or  servant 
and  accompanied  by  clean  certificate  and  declaration,  may  be  intro- 
duced into  this  colony  without  being  dipped.  If  these  conditions  are 
not  oomplkid  with  the  sheep  are  quarantined  and  dipped. 

TIOKS. 

Sheep  are  subject  to  ticks  in  the  colder  and  upland  portions  of  this 
colony,  where  owners  are  not  careful  to  dip  the  flocks  after  shearing. 
Those  who  take  this  precaution  are  well  repaid  by  the  improved  condi- 
tion of  their  sheep  and  the  increased  value  of  their  clip.  K  dipping 
w^e  made  compulsory  by  legislation,  as  is  proposed  to  be  done,  it  would 
pre?ent  the  spread  of  this  pest. 

FLTJKB. 

Hoke  prevails  in  some  portions  of  this  colony,  and  the  following  pre- 
ventives are  used,  viz,  turpentine,  sulphate  of  iron,  Liverpool  salt,  and 
solphnr.  As  this  disease  originates  in  swampy,  low,  innutritions  coun- 
^7  means  are  being  taken,  by  surface  draining,  to  get  rid  of  the  swamps 
or  stagnant  water.  Where  practicable  the  sheep  are  removed  to  salt- 
bush  country  or  to  country  partaking  as  much  as  possible  of  saline 

properties,  and  if  they  are  not  very  badly  affected  they  fatten  for  mar- 
ket. 

WOBMS. 

Tape  (Tasnia  expansa),  stomach  (8trongylu8  contortus)^  and  lung 
worms  {Filaria  bronehalia)  prevail  more  or  less  in  the  upland,  and,  in 
^®t  seasons,  in  other  parts  of  the  colony.  There  are  several  drenches 
^^  Use  for  these  parasites,  opinions  inclining  to  the  efficacy  of  one  or 
*he  other  for  tape  and  stomach  worms.  The  drench  composed  of  arsenic 
^Qdsoda  is  made  as  follows :  One  pound  6^  ounces  avoirdupois  of  arsenic 
*od  3  pounds  of  washing  soda,  or,  what  is  by  some  considered  better, 
^pounds  of  potash,  in  10  gallons  of  water,  boiled  slowly  for  half  an 
honr,  care  being  used  to  see  that  all  the  arsenic  is  dissolved,  to  which 
^d  32  gallons  of  water  for  grown  sheep,  44  gallons  of  water  for  wean- 
^,56  gallons  of  water  for  lambs,  1  fluid  ounce  of  the  mixture  being 
^  dose  in  each  case.  This  drench  has  been  most  generally  used  in  this 
^lony,onedosevery  frequently  provingsufficient.  Themixture  requires 
fr^nent  stirring  to  prevent  the  arsenic  settling,  which  might  make  the 
^inedy  too  strong  toward  the  finish.  The  health  of  the  sheep  or  condi- 
tionof thewoolisnotimpaired byitsuse.    Turpentine^mtliN^XYQivs^N^cAr 
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des,  has  been  Tery  generally  used  for  stomach,  tape,  and  long  worms 
with  good  results,  when  repeated.  Hay  ward's  Specific  has  given  satis- 
faction for  lung  worms.  Potties'  and  Weaver's  arsenical  drenches  are 
reported  to  have  been  used  in  several  districts  with  fairly  satisfactoiy 
results. 

FOOT  HOT. 

Foot  rot  prevails  in  some  parts  of  this  colony,  in  the  upland  wet  por- 
tions more  particularly,  and  also  in  other  parts  during  seasons  favor- 
able for  its  development.    The  course  to  pursue  in  its  treatment  is  first 
to  remove  all  diseased  portions  of  the  hoof,  care  being  used  not  to  cause 
the  foot  to  bleed.    The  sheep  should  then  be  run  through  troughs,  in 
which  is  placed  a  dressing.    That  recommended  by  the  Government 
veterinarian  is  as  follows:  Arsenic,  from  1  to  2  ounces j  potash,  2  to  4 
ounces^  water,  1  gallon.    This  mixture  to  be  boiled  slowly  for  half  an^ 
hour  at  least  till  the  arsenic  is  thoroughly  dissolved.    Another  dressin^^ 
is  composed  of  sulphate  of  copper  (bluestone),  is  nearly  as  effective  a&. 
arsenic,  and  does  not  make  the  hoof  so  hard  or  brittle.    This  mixture 
is  made  as  follows :  Sulphate  of  copper,  ^  pound  to  1  pound,  dissolved, 
in  a  gallon  of  water.    The  following  dressings  may  be  used  by  hanA^ 
either  with  or  without  the  above  applications.   For  dressings:  Stock — 
holm  tar,  20  parts  5  carbolic  acid,  Ipart;  or  Stockholm  tar,  8  parts,  blue — 
stone  (in  powder),  1  part;  or  oil  of  tar,  10  parts;  carbolic  acid,  1  part  ^ 
olive  oil,  1  part.    In  all  cases  where  the  sheep's  feet  have  been  dress 
in  any  way,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  their  feet  are  kept  clea 
and  dry  for  some  hours  afterwards,  running  the  sheep  on  straw,  barkr^ 
etc.,  laid  down  in  the  yards. 

PLBUB0-PNEUM0NL4. 

Pleuropneumonia  has  affected  some  of  the  cattle  in  this  colony^— 
Being  incurable,  inoculation,  as  a  preventive,  has  in  many  instance^^ 
been  resorted  to  with  the  best  possible  effect,  and  is  highly  commended 
If  legislation  were  to  make  that  operation  compulsory  in  the  case  o: 
the  infected  herds  throughout  the  Australasian  colonies,  as  is  proposed, 
the  disease  would  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  be  eradicated. 

Babbits  are  dealt  with  under  a  separate  act.    The  means  used  in  th< 
work  of  their  destruction  is  the  inclosing  of  areas  with  rabbit  prool 
wire  netting,  the  cutting  down  and  burning  off  of  scrub  and  burninj 
fallen  timber,  the  digging  out  of  burrows,  trapping,  i>oisoning  wit 
grain  and  other  vehicles,  such  as  bushes  of  which  the  rabbits  are  fond, 
chaff,  etc.    Poisoning  with  water  in  the  warm  months  is  very  effectual, 
the  tanks,  dams,  and  other  watering  places  being   securely  fenci 
against  them  during  the  night  and  open  for  the  stock  during  the  day. 
The  poisons  used  are  phosphorus  and  arsenic  for  grain,  arsenic  gener- 
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1D7  for  water,  and  also  for  bashes  as  well  as  for  chaff.  The  poisoned 
pain  is  conveyed  aboat  the  holdings  in  spring  carts  to  which  is  at- 
tidlied  upon  the  axletree  a  small  kind  of  plough  which  is  worked  by  a 
system  of  wheels  connected  with  the  cart  wheels.  This  makes  a  small 
farrow  into  which  the  grain,  wheat,  or  oats  fall.  The  rabbits,  who  are 
natarally  fond  of  loose  earth,  follow  up  these  furrows,  and  in  so  doing 
readily  partake  of  this  poisoned  grain  and  rapidly  succumb  in  very 
large  numbers.  As  this  grain  is  placed  upon  the  barest  parts  of  the 
Goontiy,  the  risk  of  stc»ck  r  -taking  is  almost,  if  not  completely,  re- 
moved, laid  as  it  is  in  single  grains. 

The  poisoned  water  is  placed  in  vessels  or  receptacles  speciiilly  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  so  fenced  as  to  exclude  all  larger  animals  from 
drinking  thereat.  The  water  is  poisoned  with  strychnine  or  arsenic, 
the  former  being  first  dissolved  with  the  requisite  acid.  The  cousuuip- 
tion  of  the  water  thus  prepared  for  the  rabbits  in  the  hot  weather  de- 
stroys very  large  numbers  of  them.  The  fencing  to  exclude  rabbits  is 
of  very  great  assistance  in  the  work  of  their  destruction.  It  consists 
of  wire  netting  36  to  42  inches  wide,  made  of  wire  No.  17  gauge,  size 
of  mesh  from  1^  to  If  inches  (some  1^  inches  also),  and  is  erected 
upon  or  rather  fastened  to  a  wire  fence,  three  wires  being  sufhcient. 
A  trench  is  cut  into  the  ground  about  6  inches  deep  into  which  one  side 
of  the  netting  is  placed,  the  dirt  being  filled  in  and  rammed.  This 
has  the  effect  of  preventing  the  rabbits  from  scratching  under.  The 
netting  is  fastened  in  the  middle  and  again  to  the  top  wires.  All 
logs,  stumps,  leaning  branches  of  trees,  etc.,  should  be  removed  from  the 
fences,  so  as  to  prevent  rabbits  availing  themselves  of  their  assistance 
to  get  over  the  fence. 

Various  kinds  of  traps  are  used  in  killing  the  rabbits,  the  gin  trap 
being  the  most  general.  Self-acting  traps,  with  small  rabbit  proof  in- 
eloBure,  are  also  constructed  on  the  fences,  which  are  worked  with  the 
"tip"  or  with  an  opening  similar  to  the  rat  trap,  which  works  with 
spikes.  The  boundary  riders  in  charge  of  the  paddocks  see  to  the  de- 
Btmction  of  the  rabbits  caught  in  these  traps;  they  are  also  destroyed 
by  digging  out  the  burrows,  shooting,  and  hunting  with  packs  of  dogs; 
and  where  they  are  very  numerous,  drives  are  carried  out  and  largo 
nambers  destroyed.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  also  used  for  the  burrows 
and  is  very  effectual  where  properly  worked;  as  is  also  fumigation,  for 
which  there  are  a  good  many  forms  of  machines. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  most  effective  means  for  dealing  with 
this  pest  is  fencing  the  holdings  or  groups  of  holdings — keeping  x>os- 
flession  or  control  of  the  water  in  the  dry  country — and  using  poisoned 
irater  and  graiiu 
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Mr.  F.  Tamer  F.  L.  s.,  F.  h.  s.,  botanist  to  the  agricnltnral  depart 
ment  of  the  Kew  South  Wales  govemment,  in  prefacing  his  valnahl 
work  on  the  forage  plants  of  Australia,  very  aptly  writes :  "  It  has  oftei 
been  remarked,  *What  would  Australia  do  without  its  wool!'  neve 
*What  would  Australia  do  with  its  indigenous  herbage,'"  which  is  th 
chief  factor  in  the  production  of  the  above  staple.  To  the  above  worl 
and  to  the  same  author's  census  of  the  grasses  of  ]^ew  South  Wales, 
am  indebted  for  the  information  which  has  enabled  me  to  compile  th 
accompanying  tabulated  lists  of  188  native  and  23  exotic  grasses  an( 
89  forage  plants,  giving  their  common  and  botanical  names,  the  poi 
tions  of  the  colony  in  which  they  are  found,  and  some  general  remark 
on  their  qualities  as  forage,  etc. 

In  the  coast  division  many  of  the  natural  grasses  are  strong  an< 
rank;  notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  pastures  in  general  are  ver; 
good,  and  dairying  is  carried  on  extensively. 

In  the  mountain  division  the  grasses  are  scant  and  wiry  where  ther 
is  but  little  depth  of  soil.  When  the  formation  is  favorable  they  ar< 
nutritious  and  fattening.  A  large  portion  of  this  division  consists  o 
granite  or  free  stone;  where  the  soil  is  light  and  x>oor  there  is  little  be 
yond  bush  and  scrub.  English  grasses,  more  especially  in  the  coasta 
districts,  thrive  fairly  well  when  they  find  any  depth  of  soil  that  ii 
naturally  weU  watered. 

In  the  western  slope  the  natural  grasses  grow  well,  and  are  fatteniu| 
and  nutritious  on  the  best  portions. 

In  the  intermediate  division  at  certain  seasons  the  natural  grasse 
are  luxuriant  and  fattening.  On  lighter  soils  they  are  patchy  and  thin 
though  yearly  growing  thicker;  they  are,  of  course,  highly  nutritioufi 
In  spring  and  with  the  autumnal  rains  there  is  a  Ml  growth  of  thi 
richest  herbage. 

The  Salt  Bush  division  produces  not  only  good  grasses,  but  the  salt 
cotton,  and  other  bushes  which  are  so  well  suited  to  stock,  are  healthy 
and  plentiful. 

The  overstocking  of  runs  and  the  destructive  consequences  of  th 
rabbit  plague  have  had  a  most  disastrous  effect  on  the  pasture  land 
of  this  colony,  for  not  alone  have  many  valuable  salinous  and  othe 
forage  plants  and  grasses  been  destroyed,  but  their  places  have  beei 
usurped  by  useless  weeds  which  stock  will  not  consume.  It  is  there 
fore  self  evident  that,  to  enable  JSevr  South  Wales  to  compete  success 
fully  with  other  countries  in  the  growth  of  high-class  wool  and  in  th( 
export  of  frozen  meat,  more  attention  must  be  devoted  to  pastures  an< 
some  systematic  cultivation  must  speedily  be  adopted  or  some  of  th 
most  valuable  grasses  will  become  extinct.  Mr.  Turner  maintains  tha 
this  country's  native  grasses  are  more  valuable  than  any  yet  introduced 
after  experimenting  on  more  than  one  hundred  species  of  European 
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Asiatic,  African,  American,  and  Australian  grasses,  the  latter  yielding 
DOie  forage  and  exhibiting  greater  powers  of  endurance  in  times  of 
drongbt  than  any  exotics.  There  are  some  sixteen  kinds  which  are 
greatiy  feared  by  pastoralists,  because  of  their  long  seed  awns  or 
sharp-pointed  leaves,  which  not  only  get  into  and  damage  the  wool  but 
occasionaUy  i)enetrate  the  skin  and  cause  death  among  the  sheep. 

The  reproductive  capacity  of  the  soil  is  unquestionable,  however 
closely  the  pasturage  may  be  cropped;  and  the  most  arid  and  drought- 
stricken  districts  are  soon  covered  with  abundant  grass,  once  a  genial 
rainfall  supplies  the  needed  moisture.  The  practice  of  laying  down 
permanent  grasses  is  almost  exclusively  confiDcd  to  dairy  farming  dis- 
tricts, 172,2ol  acres  being  under  Lucerne  and  grasses  in  the  south 
ooast  alone  and  46,503  in  the  Bichmond  district. 

The  feed  both  in  summer  and  winter  is  identical,  viz,  that  provided 
by  nature,  and,  except  in  times  of  drought,  etc.,  the  grass  of  the  pas- 
tare  lands  suffices  in  the  different  ratios  given  already  in  the  sheep 
and  wool  portion  of  this  report,  the  capacity  varying  enormously  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  country.  Cattle  and  sheep  also  browse 
on  the  salt  and  cotton  bush,  so  plentifnl  in  certain  parts  of  the  colony, 
and  on  the  tender  twigs  and  foliage  of  many  shrubs  and  trees,  the 
qualities  of  which  are  described  in  the  tables  annexed.  Neither  grain 
nor  pease  are  used  for  sheep,  and  but  very  little  in  the  way  of  roots,  ex- 
cept in  New  Zealand,  where  they  are  eaten  off  in  the  field,  or  here  when 
given,  in  exceptional  cases,  to  pure-bred  stock  housed  or  yarded.  The 
minor  grain  crops  of  this  colony  are  rye,  millet,  sorghum,  and  imptree, 
the  cultivation  of  the  third  and  fourth  of  which  would  appear,  however, 
to  have  been  abandoned.  In  1890,  672  acres  were  under  rye  for  grain, 
jieldJDg  13.58  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  same  area  was  devoted  to 
millet,  averaging  9.63  bushels  per  acre  for  251  acres,  the  remaining  421 
bdng  cut  green  for  cattle,  whilst  510  acres  were  sown  with  rye  for 
green  food;  the  total  area  devoted  to  this  product  for  cattle  being 
&267  acres,  chiefly  in  the  dairy  farming  distiicts  of  Kiama,  niawarra, 
and  Shoalliaven. 

The  table  mentioned  in  my  opening  lines  give  the  native  and  exotic 
grasses  with  their  habitat,  and  a  few  short  remarks  on  each  will  be 
fonnd  on  the  following  pages,  together  with  a  similar  list  of  forage 
plants. 

Native  and  exoHo  graasee  and  forage  planU, 
KATIVE  GRASSES. 


Oommon  nsmo« 


AutnUan  miUet- . 

Banyard  grmM 

Bended  head  gTMfl 
BenignM 


Botanical  name. 


Where  found. 


Panlcamdeoompositum   ThronghoutXew  South 

Wales. 


Panicam  croa-galli — 
Amphipogon  strictas  . 
AgroBtia  mnellezi . . 


Common    to    hot   and 

temx>erate  climates. 
All  over  colony 


Sonthem     moantainaf 


Bemarka. 


/     ITeir  South  Wales.      \     aUmp. 


FaTorite  with  all  stock. 

Annnal ;    rich    succulent 

herbage. 
Perennial ;    reaista     long 

drought. 
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VAnvm  GKASSES— C«Bti 


Do. 
I>o. 


Do I  Dejeaxia  VtvTisli 


Do I  Dereaxift  footcsii. 

Do I  Deyeoxia  frxgidA. 


Bizb  table  lands  of  Xew 

..i  Ijoiw  aoatfaera  laada  of 

i      Xev  Soath  Wales. 
..t  Oos^irl    Ui}ds  ofKov 

j      S-itrth  Wales. 
m-\  Ofilr  OB  table  loads  of 
^ev  England. 
All  over  tbe  eoloBy.  .... 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Deyeaxia  mont 
Deyeiixia  aiTslis. 

Deyeiuda  pkbeis. 


Kady  grass. 


Devenxia  qaadrissta . 
Deyenxia  acabra  .  . . . . 


Burr  grass;  small 
Owe;  bamboo  grass 


Cane  finger 

Oockaloo  grass 
Gomet  grass . . . 
Coolibar  grass. 


Coach,  dorib,  Bemnida 

grass. 
Conoh  grass, seaside... 

Gonch  grass,  salt  marsli 
Coach  graas,  water 


Loptoehloa  snbdlgltata 

Panieam  swnfalatmn. 

Perotiamm. 

Paaicom  trachyrachSa. 

Cynodon  daetyhn. .... 

Dlatichlia  snaritima . . . 

Sporoholaa  vii^nious 
PaajMdam  distichom.. 


Goooh  grass,  coast 

Coach  grass,  floatiog. . . 

Crowfoot  or  crab  grass. 

Cabs,  Tohnton,  or  Ha- 
kmpo. 

Do 


Zoyaia  pvngena 


ChanuB  raphia  ^faies- 
oens. 


Ditch  millet 

Egyptian  finger  grass. . 

Barly  spring 

Do 

Vesoae  grass,  barren . . . 
Fescae  grass,  sheep's . . 
Fescue  grass,  Hooker's. 

Fescae  grass,  coast 

Five-awned  grass 

Golden  beard 

Golden  beaded  grass . . . 
Hare's  tall  grass 


Sorghom  halepenao  . . . 
Sorghum  plnmoaum. . . 

Paspalum  scrobicula- 

tom. 
Eleosine  cgyptiaca . . . 

Eriochloa  annolata. . . . 

Eriochloa  panctata. . . . 

Feataca  bromoides 

Festaca  durinscala. . . . 

Schedononu  hookeii- 

anns. 
Schedononu  littoraUs . 

Pentapogon  blllardierii 

Chz^sopogon  gryllus.. 

Lamarckia  aurea 

Ectrosia  leporina 


If  oontaiBa  of  south  of 
Kev  South  Waka. 

do 

do 


Coastal  dirtricU  of  Kew 
South  Wales.  i 

do 

do ■ 


Wet  eastern  poitkmsof 
colony. 

Thnnighoai  Kew  Sovlh 

Wales. 
Cla^-pana  of  IComm- 

bidgee,  Tjifhlan,  and 

Daning  riTera. 

Bfyer  banks  and  lakea 
of  Interior. 

Northeast  aad  north- 
west districts. 

Korthwost  interior  . . . .  ■ 


i 


do 

Colony  generally . . 
Southern  porta  of 


Salt  marahes  of  coast. . . 

Coastal  awampy  dia- 
tricte. 

Only  on  littoral  ssnda  or 
salt  marshea. 

Near  all  awamps  of  col- 
ony. 

Coast  ftum  Hunter  aad 
Tweed  rivers. 

Varioua  parts  of  colony. 

Coastal  districtB  of  col* 
ony. 

Wet  lands  of  colony  — 

Western  interior  of  col- 
ony. 

Coastal  and  colder  parts 
of  colony. 

Greater  portion  of  col* 
ony. 

All  over  oolony 


Colder  parts  of  colony  . . 
Southern  i»arta  of  colony 
Littoral  sands  of  oolony . 

Only  in  southern  dis- 
tricts. 

Interior  of  Kew  South 
Wales. 

Only  in  arid  Kew  South 
Wales. 

Only  in  northwestern 
Kew  South  Wales. 


ESch  herbage  fin-  sheep. 
DoL 

Perennial   in  moist    pas* 

tares. 
Perennial  rich  herbage. 

Winter  growth  when  other 

graa6«a  donuant. 
Perennial;   fairly  produo- 

tive  in  summer. 
Perennial ;  tender  herbsce. 
Perennial ;    y  ielda    iUny 

weU. 
Kotcood  forage;  withers 

in  neat. 
Too  harsh  for  eheep. 
Perennial;    not   plentifhl 

nor  very  good  forage. 
Perennial;   good  herbage 

when  young ;  binds  riw 

banks,  etc. 
Annual ;  liked  by  aheep. 

Perennial;  cattle  eat  leaiy 
branches  though  stems 
too  hard ;  good  for  thatch- 
ing. 

Perennial:  coarse  but  rel- 
ished when  young. 

Perennial;  drought- resist* 
iiig;  Goodpasture. 

Perennial;  when  green 
sheep  like  it. 

Perennial;  formerlv  na> 
tiveo  used  seed  as  iood. 

Perennial ;  drought-endur- 
ing; eaten  by  all  stock- 
Only  vsluable  for  binding 
embankments,  etc. 

Perennisl ;  fattens  stock. 

Perennial;  atock  of  all 
kinds  very  fond  of  it. 

Perennial;  contains  soda; 
good  for  health  of  stock. 

Semiaquatio;  favorite 
with  horses  and  cattle. 

Perennial;  good  herbage 
in  summer. 

Perennial;  10  feet  high  on 
good  soils;  good  forage. 

Perennial;  4  to  8  feet  high; 
almost  ss  valuable  as 
aboTc. 

Perennial;  little  or  no 
value  as  pasture. 

Annas! ;  veiy  nutritious 
for  sheep. 

Perennial;  excellent  for 
milch  cows. 

Perennial;  succulent  herb- 
age. 

Annual;  of  no  uae  for 
anything. 

Perennial;  aheep  like  the 
herbage. 

Perennial;  good  pastore. 

Perenfiial;  useless  as  pas* 
tore;  good  binder. 

AnnuaJ;  not  good  pastor- 
age. 

Perennial ;  tender  in  sum* 
mer,  oaae-likein  winter. 

Annual;  no  value  as  for* 
age. 

Perennial;  withstands  pr» 
tracted  dronghta. 
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Native  and  exotic  grasses  and  forage  plants — Continaed. 
NATIVE  GBASSES— Coiitiuued. 


Conmoii  name. 


I^pointed    fox-tail 
graw. 

'^gwoograM 

^giroo  grasa  or  tall 
^garoo   graaa,    the 

^<Uborograa8 

^^e-heoded  aetaria  .  .• 
^^g  hair  plume  graaa . 

^^^  gnt»t  brown 

^e^raaa 

Do 

Bo 

Bo 

Bo 

Bo 

Bo 

Bo 

Bo 

Bo 

Bo 

Bo 

ih  brame  graaa 

•  graaa 

low  rice  graaa 

LbeU 

Bo 

Bo 

^^»i«agnwa 

Bo 

Bo 

^"^ve rice  graaa .... 

^^'^I^  graaa 

'^^dingEoa 

^^"%  graaa 

Do 

^^  gnua,  hairy 

^^ graaa,  robnat.... 

^ graaa,  apiked.... 

^IbMc  graaa,  alendfir 

V9 


Botanical  name. 


Alopecuraa  genicula- 

tue. 
Andropogon  refractoa. 

Anthiatiria  avenacea. . 

AnthiatiriaoiliaU 


AnthiatiTia  membran- 

acea. 
Setaria  macroatachya 

Bichelachue  trinita  . . 

Eragroatia  brownii. . . 


Eragroatia    chaeto- 

phylla. 
Eragroatia  diaadra . . . . 

Eragroatia  eripoda 

Eragroatia  f aloata 

Eragroatia  konndyli  .. 

Eragroatia  lacnmaria. . 
Eragroatia  Linlflora  . . . 

Eragroatia  1  e  p  t  o  a  t  a- 

cbya. 
Eragroatia  megalo* 

aperma. 
Eragroatia  nigra 


Eragroatia  piloaa.. 
Eragroatia  tenella. 


Where  found. 


Shallow  wat«ra  of  went- 
eni  Xow  South  Waloa. 

Greater  portion  of  Kew 
South  Wales. 

Only  on  rich  aoila  of  in- 
terior. 

All  over  the  colony 


All  oyer  weatem  interior 

Only    in   north  eastern 

Sict  of  colony, 
ereut  parta  of  colony 


.do 
.do 


Ampliibromoa  neeail.. 

Glyceria  Aroitana 

Hicrolaena  stipoidea .  .1 
Aatrebia  elymoidea  . . . 

Aatrebla  pectlnata 

Aatrebia  triticoidea  . . . 

Danthonia  bipartita. . . 

Keoraohne  mitoheUi- 

ana. 
Keurachne  munroi 


Coaatal  diatricta  of  col- 
ony. 
Clayey  aoila  of  Interior . 

Sandy  aoila  of  interior. . 

Bed  aoil  of  Wilcannia 
New  Souto  Waleb, 
Queenaland. 

Sandy  aoila  of  interior . . 

Clayey  aoila  of  interior  . 

Coaatal  diatricta  of  New 

South  Walea. 
Only  in  northern  coaatal 

diatriota. 
Only  iiA  Now  England 

diJBlrict. 

All  over  the  colony 

Northweatcm  plaina  of 

colony. 
Shallow  watera  of  coaat 

weatem  diatricta. 
CoaaUl  diatricta 


do. 


Leersia  hexandra 


Amndinella  nepalen. 

sia. 
Foanodoaa 


Aniaopogon      arena- 

cena. 
Danthonia  carphoidea. 


Danthonia  piloaa 

Danthonia  raoemoaa . . 

Danthonia  robnata 

Triaetnm  anbapioatom 

Opliamenna  oompoai' 

tna. 
OpUamenna  aetarina .. 


Northwest  of  New  South 
Wales,      Warrego, 
Queenaland. 

Weatem  parte  of   ool 
ony. 

.do 


Arid  interior  of  New 

South  Walea. 
do 


Only  in  back  country, 
New  South  Walea. 

Near  water  in  eastern 
pai*t8  of  colony. 

Thronghout  the  colony . 

Only  southern  part  of 

colony. 
Not  found  west  of  Blue 

Mountains. 
In  colder  pai'ta  of  colony . 

Thronghont  the  oolony. 

Coaatal  and  colder  dis- 
tricts. 

Southern  Monntaiaa  of 
New  South  Walea. 

do 


Remarka. 


Somba  of  theeoaataldia- 

tricta. 
do 


Annual ;  rich  herbage, liked 

by  all  stock. 
Perennial;  good,  aromatic 

hcrb:i;re. 
Perennial;   nutritioaa 

when  young. 
Perennial;    one  of  fineat 

and  most  useful  graasea. 
Annual;  moat  nutritioua. 

Annual;  6  feet  high,  suited 

to  dairy  cows. 
Peieiinial :   ^eedily eaten 

by  all  herbivora. 
Perenniiil;  l»rge  yield  on 

alluvial  soil. 
Perennial;  witl)standapro< 

longed  droughts. 
Perennial;   favorite  with 

all  sto<>k. 
Perennial;   hard,  wiry  na- 
ture, aoldoni  eaten. 
Perennial:    no  valae    to 

pasturallsts. 
Perennial;  with  stand  a 

great  dronght  and  heat. 

Perennial;  not  much  eat- 
en, being  wiry. 

Perennial ;  no  value  aa  for- 
age. 

Perennial;  tender  herbage. 

Perennial ;    when   young, 
very  ancoulent. 
Do. 

Annual ;  good  herbage. 

Annual;  excellent  pasture 
for  sheep. 

Perennial :  ereedily  eaten 
by  all  stock. 

Perennial ;  much  sought  af- 
ter by  horses  and  cattle. 

Perennial ;  good  permanent 
pasture. 

Perennial;  much  esteemed 
by  atock  ownera. 

Perennial ;  fattening  quali- 

tiea  great. 
Perennial;    fattena    even 

when  drie4l  up. 
Perennial ;  very  nutritioua. 

Perennial;  aheep  like  it. 

Perenninl ;  very  rare ;  aheep 

eat  fi-eely. 
Perennial ;  atock  very  fond 

of  it. 
Perennial;  capital  forage. 

Perennial ;  rich  herbage  in 

aummer. 
Perennial ;    when    young 

cattle  eat  it. 
Perenninl;  not  plentiful; 

good  forajfo. 
Pereiinial;  yielda  largely; 

rich  and  succnloTit. 
Perennial;  good  forage  for 

aheep. 
Perennial ;     good     when 

youn^j. 
Perennial;  good  forage  for 

sheep. 
Perennial;  only  good  as 

award. 
Do. 
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Native  and  exotic  grasses  and  forage  plants — Contiuuod. 
NATIVE  GRASSES— Continued. 


Common  name 


P»nick   grass,     dense 

flowerra. 
Panick  grass,  Bailey's 

Panick  grass,  two-col- 
ored. 
Panick  grass,  finger  . . 

Panick  grass,  two- 

spiked. 
Panick  grass,  branched 

Panick  grass,  yellow- 

flowerM. 
Panick  grass,  leafy  . . . 

Panick  grass,  slender . , 

Panick  grass,  hali^ . . . 
Panick  grass,  Indian  . 

Panick  grass,  silky  . . . 

Panick  grass,  variable 

Panick  grass,  black. . . 

Panick  grass,  Mitchell's 

Panick  grass,  mnd 

Panick    grass,    small- 
flowered. 
Puiick  grass,  rigid 

Panick  grass,  pigmy . . . 

Puiiok  grass,  creeping. 

Panick  grass, reversed. 

Panick  grass,  very 

slender. 
PflAiok  grass,  hooked . . 

Pigeon  grass 

Porcnpine  grass 

Do 

Pnrple-headed  grass  . . . 
Seed  grass,  thecommon 

Beed  grass,  Hastings 

River. 
Roly  Poly  grass,  nm- 

brella. 
Rongh-bearded  grass  .. 

Rye-Uke  grass 

Salt  marsh  grass 

Do 

Satin  heads 

Scaly  poa 

Scented  golden  beard  . . 

Scrambling  grass 

Sbai'leBved  paspalnm. 


Botanical  name. 


Panlcnm  adspersam  . . 

Panicnm  baileyi 

Panlcnm  bicolor 

Panicnm  ccenicolnm  . . 

Panicnm  distachynm  . 

Panicnm  effusnm 

Panicnm  fiavidum 

Panicnm  foliosnm 

Panicnm  gracile 

Panicum  helopns 

Panicnm  indicnm 

Panicnm  lencopboenm. 

Panicum  marginatara . 

Panicum  melananthnro 

Panicnm  mitchcllii 

Panicnm  obseptnm 

Panicnm  parviflomm  . 

Panlcnm  prolntum 

Panicum  pygmoeum  .. 

Panicnm  repens 

Panicnm  reversnm 

Panicnm  tennissimum 

Panloom  nnoinnlatnm . 


Setariaglanca.. 
Triodia  irritans 


Triodiamitchellii 

Triaphis  mollis 

Phragmites  commnnis. 

Potamophila  parvi- 

flora. 
Panicum  macraotinnm 

Eohinopogon  ovatus  . . 

Diplachne  lolliformis. . 

Leptnrus  oylindiious. . 

Leptnms  inonrvatos . . 


Where  found. 


And  interior. 


Onlv  in  northeast  parts 

oicolony. 
Plentifully   in    coastal 

districts. 
Chorolnto  soils  in  arid 

interior. 
Warmer  parts  of  colony . 


All  over  the  colony. 
Ijiterior  of  colony. . . 


Scrubs  and  river  banks 

northeast  of  colony. 
All  over  colony 


Andropogon  erian 

thoiues. 
Poa  ccBpitosa , 


Chrysopogon   parvi- 

florus. 
Tetrarrhena  Juncea  . . . 

Paspalum  brevifoliun. 


Only  in  arid  interior 

Daiii])  localities  of  coastal 
districts. 

Greater  portion  of  inte- 
rior. 

Coastal  districts 


Damp  places  in  coastal 

districts. 
Arid  interior 


Borders  of    ponds    in 

coastal  districts. 
Coastal  districts 


In  the  interior. 


Shady  parts  of  coastal 

districts. 
Only  on  Murrumbidgoe 

River. 
Only  in  arid  interior 

Northeast  part  of  colony 

Coastal   districts  and 
northwest  interior. 


All  over  the  colony  .. 
Only  in  arid  interior. 


.do 


All  over  the  interior  — 

Margins  of  all  rivers  and 

swamps. 
Onlv  in  northeast  parts 

of  colony. 
All  over  arid  interior. . . 

Poor  soils  of  the  coast . . 

Light  sandv  soils  of 
western  districts. 

Salt  marshes  of  south- 
em  parts  ol  Now  South 
Wales. 

do 


Western  districts 

All  over  the  colony  . . . . 
Coastal  districts 


Very  rare  in  New  South 

Wales. 
Coastal  districts 


Remarks. 


Perennial;  leafy    herbage 

in  summer. 
Perennial ;  leafy  herbage; 

liked  by  stock. 
Perennial;  superior;  liked 

by  stock. 
Perennial;    yields   fair 

amount  of  lorace. 
Perennial;  valuable  heri>> 

age  in  summer. 
Perennial;  much  relished 

by  all  horbivora. 
Perennial;  plentiful,  good 

forage. 
Perennial;   not   plentifol, 

not  good  forage. 
Perennial ;    gomi   pastoie 

grass. 
Perennial;  rich  herbage. 
Perennial;  of  little  value 

as  feed. 
Perennial;    valuable  pas- 
ture; prolific. 
Perenniiu;  no  use  ss  for- 
age; good  binder  of  soiL 
Anuiian  not  plentiftil ;  rel- 
ished by  stock. 
Perennial;  rich,  succnlent 

herbage. 
Perennial;   not  plentiAiI; 

little  value  as  feed. 
Perennial;  fairly  plentiful; 

rich  herba^  in  summer. 
Perennial ;  fairly  plentiful; 

withstands  dry  weather. 
Perennial;  no  use  as  for- 
age ;  only  for  sward. 
Perennial;   only  eaten  in 

times  of  scarcity. 
Perennial;  not  abundant; 

stock  will  browse  on  it. 
Perennial ;   yio  Ids   f  a  i  r- 

amount  of  good  herbage.* 
Perennial ;  8  feet  n  i  g  n  pr 

coarse;   little   value 

forage. 
Annuu;  yields  rich  .her] 

age  in  summer. 
Perennial:  a  tronblosome, 

prickly  grass  of  the  d 

erts. 
Perennial ;  no  value  as  f< 

age. 
Perennial;  good  drongh 

resisting  species. 
Perennial ;  5  to  12  feet  high ; 

only  food  as  binder. 
Perennial ;  so  rare  that  liV 

tie  is  known  of  It. 
Perennial;   excellent  pas- 
ture; stock  like  it. 
Annual ;  aheejp  only  eat  it 

in  default  of  other  feed. 
Annual;  not  of  much  value 

as  forage. 
Annual ;  of  little  value  as 

forage. 

Annual;  of  little  value  for 
any  purpose. 

Perennial;  superior  pas* 
ture  grass. 

Annual;  no  value  as  pas- 
ture. 

Perennial;  mnoh  reUshed 
when  young. 

Perennial ;  no  value  as  pas- 
ture. 

Perennial;  (ood  for  aheepb 
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Native  and  exoHe  grastee  and  forage  planU — Continued. 
KATIYE  GRASSES— Continued. 


Oommon  name. 


Sflkj  Leads. 


Sflnr 


gnas. 


SflT«rluuredgTaM. 
^ttUbmrgraBS... 


^n«]]  flowered  Paspal- 
^'<>Qtliem  graas 


^'^'^tlMni  gniM,  hairy. . 
^^tliern  graaa,  ooml>- 
**'»'tiem  graaa,  wheat . 


Botanical  name. 


8 


graaa. 


I»lii 


r    graaa 
med. 


,     aUrer- 


graaa,  hamboo 
graaa 


Do. 


Do , 

graaa  or  cork- 

w. 

graaa,   brown 


three 
bwned. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

^ilifiiifex  graaa,  enriona 

^piny  graaa,  rolling  . . 

^^fny  graaa,  Lindley's 

^pfaiy  graaa,  pretty. . . 

^^Toholva  graaa, 
whorled. 

or  windmill 


Andropogon    bomby' 
cinaa. 

DanthonJ*  pallid* 


Aira  caryophyllea 

Lappago  raoemoa*  . . . 

Paapalam  mjnntillor- 

nm. 
lachoemnm  auatrale. . 

Ischoemnm  ciliare.... 

lachoemom  pectinatom 

lachoemnm  triUcenm. . 

Stipa  ariatiglaniiA 

Stipa  elegantisaimA . . . 

StipA  flavescens 


Where  foond. 


Stipa  mierastha 
Stipa  pabeaccsia 


Stipa  acabra. 


SUpa  semibarbata. 

Stipa  setacea 

Stipa  tackerli 


Ariatida  arenaria 
Ariatida  behriana 
Ariatida  oalycina 


Do 

Qommer  graaa 
^wamp  gzaaa . 


Ariatida  depreaaa 

Ariatida  leptopoda  — 

Ariatida  ramoaa 

Ariatida  atipoidea 

Ariatida  vagana 

Spinifez  paradosna  . . . 

Spiniftz  blrsvtna 

Sporobolna  lindleyi 

Sporobolna  pnlchellaa. 

Sporobolna  aotinoola- 
dna. 

Chloria  tmnoata 

Hemartiuriaoompreaaa. 

PoUinia  ftilya 

Panicnm  aangninale  .  ■ 

Anthxaxon  oiliare 


Generally  over  western 
interior. 

Coastal    and   weatem 
districts. 

Sonthem    portions    of 

colony. 
All  over  the  colony 


Only    in    northeastern 

part  of  colony. 
Moist  soils   or  coastal 

di8trict. 
Only  in  coastal  districts . 

Various   parts  coastal 

districts. 
Only   in    northeastern 

parts  of  colony, 
coastal    diHtricM     and 

northwestern  mterior. 
Only  in  the  interior 


Bemarka. 


Only  in  Maneroo  plains 
and  f'xtreme  south  of 
New  South  Wiftles. 

Coastal  districts 


.do 


Dry  soils  in  arid  interior. 


Colder  parts  of  colony . 

On  all  good  soils  of  col- 
ony. 

Only  in  scrubs  of  inte- 
rior. 

Bich  loamy  soil  of  in- 
terior. 
Western  interior 


Sand  hilla  of  interior  . . . 

Rich  soil  of  interior  — 
do 

Greater  part  of  colony  . . 

Poor  and  sandy  aoila  of 

interior. 
Poor    stony    rises    of 

ooaatal  districts. 
Only  in  arid  interior 

On  coast  of  New  South 
Wales. 

Only  on  rich  soils  of  in- 
terior. 

On  land  liable  to  inun- 
dation. 

Only  on  arid  plains  of 
interior. 

All  over  the  colony 

Coastal  distriota 


Only  in  aouthem  parte 

oi  colony. 
All  over  eastern  parte 

of  colony. 
Only  in  Kew  SngLand 

diatriok 


Perennial;  good  when 
Toung;  dronght  resist- 
ing. 

Perennial;  rich  when 
young;  hardens  with 
age. 

Peronninl ;  no  great  value 
as  pasture. 

Annual;  in  winter  and 
spring  good  forage. 

Perennial;  good  yield  in 
summer. 

Perennial;  grows  long  af> 
ter  ot  her  herbage  is  dead. 

Perennial;  eootf  paaturo 
grass  for  eiieep. 

Perennial ;  sheep  very  fond 
of  it. 

Perennial ;  no  good  for  for* 
age,  but  useuil  binder. 

Perennial ;  considered  a 
fattening  grass. 

Perennial;  only  occasion- 
ally eaten  by  stock. 

Perennial:  little  value  ior 
forage;  harti  and  wiry. 

Perennial ;  horaea  very 
fond  of  it. 

Perennial;  eaten  when 
young;  aeed  awns  bad 
for  wool. 

Perennial;  aheep  like  it, 
but  seed  awns  get  into 
eyes. 

Perennial:  nndeairable  for 
aheep,  seeds  bad  for  wool. 

Perennial;  barb-pointed 
seeds  often  kill  sneep. 

Perennial:  occaaionally 
eaten,  seeds  not  iajn- 
rious. 

Perennial;  aparingly  eaten 
when  young. 

Perennial;  similar  to 
above. 

Perennial;  only  eaten  dur- 
ing scarcity;  damagea 
wool. 

Perennial;  too  harsh  for 
forage. 

Perennial;  seeds  very 
troublesome  to  sheep. 

Perennial ;  poor  forage  and 
as  preceding  species. 

Perennial ;  worst  of  all  the 
species  for  forage,  etc. 

Perennial;  winter  forage; 
seeds  less  troublesome. 

Perennial;  valuable  for- 
age in  time  of  scarcity. 

Perennial;  useless  as  for- 
age— good  as  binder. 

Perennuil;  sheep  very 
fond  of  it. 

Perennial;  tender  herbage 
in  winter  and  spring. 

Perennial ;  succulent  herb* 
age  in  apring  and  sum- 
mer. 

Perennial;  sheep  partioa- 
larly  fond  of  it. 

Perennial;  valuable  for- 
age. 

Perennial;  rich  herbi^ein 
summer;  sheep  fond  of. 

Annual:  succulent,   rel- 
ished by  aU  stock. 
\  ¥«r«iniVML\  Vm  xaxA  \a  \a 
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Kaiive  and  exotic  grasses  and  forage  plants — Continaed. 
NATIVE  GRASSES-Continued. 


Common  name. 


Swamp  graas,  oonch  . . . 

Swamp   grasa,  brown 

flowered. 
Swamp  grass*  millet. . . 

Swamp  graaa,  fox-tail.. 

Sweet  graaa 

Do 

Sweet-scented  grasa . . 

Do 

Tnited  hair 

Tuaaock  graaa 


TnaAocIc  graaa,  or  par- 

raiuatta. 
Tnaeuck  poa 

Umbrella  graaa  or  api- 
der. 

Do 


Wallaby  graaa. 
Weeping  graaa 
Wheat  graaa... 


Botanical  name. 


OhamsB   raphia   para- 

doxa. 
Diplaohno  fnaoa 


laachne  Anatralia . 


Fenniaetnm  compreaa- 

um. 
Glyceria  latispicea — 


Glyceria  fordeana .... 
Hierochloa  redolena.. 
Ilierocbloa  rariflora . . 
Deschampaia  coespitoea 
Sporobolua  diander  . . . 
Sporoboloa  indicva. . . . 

Poa  cceapitoaa 

Chloria  acicnlaria 


Fanicnm  divaricatiBai- 

muin. 
Danthonia  aemiannn- 

laria. 
Leptochloa  chinenaia  . 

Agropyrom  acabmm.. 


Wheat  grasa,  Maneroo.  Agrop^nrum  peciinatum 

Agropymm  velatintim. 


Wheat    graaa,    relvet 

leared. 
White  topper    heada 

graaa. 
Do. 


Danthonia  longifolia. 

Pappophonim  aveade- 
com. 


Where  found. 


Swamps  of  coaatal  dia- 

trict. 
Swampy  landa  of  ooaat 

and  interior. 
Wet  lauda  of  coast 


Swampv  lands  of  coast 

and  New  England. 
Onl^  in  New  England 

district. 
Moist  lands  of  Darling 

and  Lachlan  rivera. 
Moist  lands  of  sou  them 

mountaina. 
In   aouthem    parts   of 

colony. 
Marshy  Linds  of  aonth- 

em  parts  of  colony. 
Onlv  in  northeast  part 

of  colony. 
In  coaatal  diatricta 


All  over  colony 

Loamy  aoila  of  interior. 

From  ooaat  1o  arid  inte- 
rior. 

General  throaghont  col- 
ony. 

Water-course  of  north- 
east of  colony. 

All  over  the  colony 


Maneroo     plaina     and 

south  of  colony. 
Lands  liable  to  munda- 

tion.  aouth  of  colony. 
Coastal  districts  and  tar 

blelanda  of  colony. 
Bich  aoila  of  interior... 


Remarka. 


Semiaquatic,  of  which  ci^ 

tie  are  fond. 
Annual;  greedily  eaten 

by  cattle. 
Perennial;  tender  herbage 

for  all  herbivora. 
Fert*nnial;  must  be  burnt 

off  before  fit  for  forage. 
Qualities  not  known. 

Perennial;      auccnlent> 
stems  eaten  by  stock. 

Perennial;  fragrant; 
aongbt  by  all  boblTora.- 
Do. 

Perennial ;  only  eaten  when. 

youn^. 
Perennial;  rellahed  whom 

youn^. 
Perenmal;  good  feed. 

Perennial;  excellent  paa^ 
ture  graaa. 

Pe  ren  n  i  a  1 ;  nutritious 
herbage  in  anmmer. 

Perennial ;  yields  Talnable 
herbage  in  summer. 

Perennial;  one  of  moat  nu- 
tritions gnutsee  in  colony. 

Perennial;  good  forage  in 
summer. 

Winter  months,  before 
other  graases  grow,  yields 
well. 

Harsh  when  old,  but  rel- 
ished when  young. 

Not  relished  Tf  other  fed- 
d(^r  obtainable. 

Perennial ;  depends  greatty 
on  soil. 

Perenn  i  al;  first  o  1  a  a  § 
drought  resisting. 


EXOTIC  GRASSES  WHICH  HAYS  BECOME  NATURALIZED. 


Barley  grass 

Barley  graas,  meadow . . 

Beard  graas... 

Brmne  grass,  barren 

Brome  grass,  soft 

Buffalo  grass 

Canary  grasa 

Canary  graas,  lesser 

Cocks  foot  grass  or  or- 
chard. 
Crested  hair  grass 

Damal  grass 

English  meadow  grass, 

or  Kentucky  blue. 
Fescue  grass,  rigid  . . . . 

Glaucous  grass,  poa — 

Goose  grass 


Hordeum  murinum  . . 

Hordeum  nodosum . . . 

Polyx>ogon    monspeli- 

ensis. 
Bromus  sterilis 

Bromns  mollis 

Stenotaphrum  ameri^ 
canum. 
Phalaris  canalienis. . . 

Phalaria  minor 

Dactylna  glomerata . . 

Kosleria  criatata 

Lolium  temulentum. . 

Poa  pratensis 

Eestuca  rigida 

Poaglauca 

Poa  annua 


All  over  the  colony 

Only   in  few   parte  of 

aouth  of  colony. 
Coastal  districts 

Only  in  districts 

Various  parts  of  colony. 
Loose  soils  of   ooastal 

districts. 
Throughout  the  colony . 

Throughout  coastal  dis- 
tricts. 

Colder  parts  of  the  col- 
ony. 

Very  sparingly  in  the 
colony. 

Gradually  spreading  in 
coivstal  districts. 

Bapidly  spreading  In 
coaMtal  districts. 

Rare  in  this,  common  in 
southern  coloniea. 

Rare  in  this  colony 

All  over  colony,  except 
arid  interior. 


Annual;   gets    hard    and 

wiry  in  summer. 
Perennial;    superior  to 

above,  aceds  not  ao  bad. 
Annual;    no   agricultural 

value. 
Annual ;  dies  on  approach 

of  hot  weather. 
Do. 
Perennial;  only  eaten  for 

want  of  other  forage. 
Annual;  produces  the  o»> 

nary  seed  of  commerce. 
Annual ;  little  agricultural 

value. 
Perennial;   apt  to  crowd 

out  more  debcate  grasses. 
Perennial;  containe  little 

nutriment. 
Annual ;  rery  deleterious. 

Perennial;  smothers  a  ten- 
der crop. 

Annual ;    troublesome  in 
cultivated  ground. 

Its  value  as  i>a8tnro  not 
known. 

Annual;  no  valae,  dies  in. 
hot  weAther. 
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Native  and  exotic  grasies  and  forage  plants — Continued. 
EXOTIC  GRASSES  WHICH  HAVE  BECOME  NATUBALIZED-ContIntt«d. 


Common  name. 


Eiirgnas,  early 

OatigTMa,irild 

Pnuriegrau 

Qntking  giBMt  large. . . 
Qoakiog  gran,  little... 
^J9  gnu,  perennial. . . 

"Vernal  gnas,   aweet- 

BccDted. 
Yorkshire  fog,  or 

dow  soft  graaa. 


Botanical  name. 


Anthoxantham  odora- 

tnm. 
Avena  fatiu 


CeratocUoa  nnfololdea . 

Brlaa  maxima , 

Brlsa  minor 

Loliom  perenne 


AntluMcanthnm  odora* 

turn. 
Holoua  lasatna 


Where  fonnd. 


Sonthern    portlone    of 

colony. 
Coaatat  diatricta  atock 

Tarda. 

...:..do 


do 

All  oyer  oolony. 


Not  weat  of  dividing 
range,  nor  on  poor  aofl. 

Some  paatorea  of  aonth 
of  colony. 

Colder  parta  of  oolony . . 


Remarka. 


Perennial;  no valae  aa  for- 
age. 
Annual;  almoat aneatable 

in  aummer. 
Ajmual;  beat  annnal  graaa 

ever  introdnoed. 
Annnnl;  at^K'k  avldom  or 

never  touch  it. 
Annual;  diaappeara  in  hot 

weather. 
Perennial:    aheep  do  not 

thrive  well  on  ft. 
Perennial;   not  flrat-claaa 

forage. 
Perennial;  atookdolikeit. 


FORAOE  PLAirrs. 


■AD-frnitedialtbnah.. 

•^fPiUr-frnlted  aalt 
bnah. 

^fPrfaeedleaved  salt 

ouah. 
^Wpe^.lli^,  goowjfoot. 

-^JJl^^lian  marahmal- 


Bttrtor 


saltboah 


^^  or  bull  oak.. 

^^€wi 

^^^fsraaltbnah 

^ebiuh 


Do 

''^  or  weeping  myall . 

***>»ble  acacia 

^^^'^ching  gooaefoot. . . 

'^^d  winged  aalt  bunh 

^•"^bage  bnah 

Do 


^^ebnsh. 
^^^gom.. 


Atrlplex  holooarpa. 

Atrlplex  angulata  . 
Eoohia  appreaaa  . . . 


Cfaenopodlnm  atripll- 
ciom. 


Lavatera  plebeld. 


Enchylcena  tomentoaa. 


Caanarlna  glanoa. 


Eremopldla  longlfolia 
Artiplez  veaicaria  . . . 


Chenopodlnm  anrloo- 
mnm. 


Kochia  aedlfolia. 


Acacia  pendnla. 


Acaola  aentia. 


Chenopodlnm  nitrari- 
aoea. 

Kochia  planlfolla 


Pittoapomm  phillyrce- 

oidea. 
Heterodendron   oleoD* 

folium. 


Atalaya  hemiglauca. 
Bncalyptns  gunnil . . 


New  South  Walea  and 
aouthom  Auatralia. 


.do 


Arid  central  plaina  of 

Australia. 
New  South  Walea  and 

Victoria,   aouthern 

Anatralia. 
In  all  the  oolonlea 


Arid  interiora  of  all 
coloniea. 

Queenaland.Now  aonth 
Walea,  Victoria,  aonth- 
em  Auatralia. 

We»t  Auatralia  and 
above  interiora  of. 

Quecnaland,  New  South 
Walea,  aouthern  Aua- 
tralia. 

From  Darling^  River, 
New  South  Walea,  to 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

Interior  of  New  South 
Walea,  Victoria,  south 
em  Auatralia. 

Marshy  la  n  d  a  New 
South  Walea  and 
(Queensland. 

And  central  plaina  of 
Australia. 

Victoria,  western  Aua- 
trnlia,  New  South 
Walea. 

Central  arid  part  of  con- 
tinent. 

do 


Northern  and  western 
phiina  of  New  South 
Wales,  Queen  aland, 
Victoria^  aou  t  h  e  r  n 
Auatralia,  and  west- 
em  Australia. 

New  South  Walea, 
aouthern  Australia. 

Peculiar  to  southeast  of 
New  South  Wales, 
Baw  Baw  Monntfldns 
of  Victoria. 


Grows  on  arid  plaina  in 

most  adverse  seasona  of 

heat  and  drought. 
Like  the  above  is  a  famous 

aaliuous  plant. 
Not  atfoctod  by  hot  or  cold 

winda  or  drought. 
Some  qualities  eaten  with 

avidity  by  all  herblvora. 

Roots  used  by  aboriglnala 
for  food;  favorite  with 
cattle  and  aheep  when 
young. 

Adventitious  growtha  on  it 

intimenof  great  drought; 

occasions  death  of  aheep. 

Growa  rapidly;  good  for- 
age during  oroughta. 

Chief  standby  when  herb- 
age fails. 

Very  plentiftil;  aheep  and 
cattle  thrive  well  on  It. 

Stock  of  all  kinde  very 
fond  of  it;  leaves  and 
young  ahoots  eaton  aa 
spinach. 

Indicates  arid  soil;  some- 
timea  ii^jurious. 

Cattle  and  sheep  very  fond 
of  foliage. 

Great  drought-endor  1  n  g 

qualities. 
Favorite  with  herbivorai 

salinons  plant. 

Useful  forage  in  droughts ; 
hard  timlMar. 
Do. 

Valuable  resources  during 
droughts. 


Leaves  greedily  eaten  hy 

cattle  and  aheep. 
Cattle  und  aheep  partial  to 

foliage. 
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NoMfce  amd  exoUe  groMwe^  amd  forage  plamU — Continaod. 


Circular-podded 
sia. 

CoMtal  salt  bnah 


Cotton  bfosh 


Cottony  salt  bnsh 


Cnuie*8bi]l. 


Crowds  foot  or  stork^s 
bill. 


Cnrions-leaved  cassia. 


Cnriona  salt  bush. 


Curly  yarren  or  gidgee. 


Dallachy*8  salt  bush. . 


Darling  clover 

Desert  cassia . 

Do 

Dooba 

Bmv  bnsb..... 
Do 


Ema  bnsh,    native 

fuchsia. 
Erect  she  oak  or  forest 

oak. 
Gray  bnsh 

Gray  salt  bnsh , 

Hairy-frnited  salt  bnsh 

Hairy  heads 

Hairy -podded  cress ... 


Halbert-leaved    salt 
bnsh. 


Half-berried  salt  bnsh 


Cassia  drdnata 


Bliagodia  biDardleri. 


Eoehia  i^hylla . 
KoehiAlanosa.. 


Arid  Interiors  of  New 
Sooth  Wales  and 
Qneensland. 

Littoral  saads  of  an  eoil' 


Arid  ioterlors  In  aU  ool- 


Geraaivm  dlaseetum. 
Erodinm  cygnomm. . . 

Cassia  phrllodinea 

Sderoloena  pandora . . 
Acada  honalophylla. . 

Chenolea  dallachyana . 

Triganella  snAvisaima. 
Cassia  eremophila. . . . . 


Cassia  desolata 

Marsdenia  Idchhardtr 
iana. 


Eremophila  oppositi- 
folia. 


EremophUa  bignonlca- 
flora. 


Eranophila  maculata 
Casnarina  snberoaa . . 
Kochia  pyramidata . . 

Atriplex  cinerea 

EoohiaciliaU 


Trichininm      embes- 
oens. 

BlennodiaUcsiooaxpa . 


BhagodianastAta. 


Atriplex  omibacoata 


Interior  of  Kev  Sonth 
Wales,  Qneensland, 
Sonth  and  West  Ans* 
tndia. 

Greater  part  interior  of 

continent. 
Interior  of  aU  colonies  . 


Interior  New  South 
Wales  and  Sonth  Aus- 
tralia. 

Interior  New  Sonth 
Wales,  Victoria,  and 
Sonth  Anstralia. 

Arid  interior  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Mnr> 
ray  River  flats,  Yio- 
toria. 

Plains  and  sand  hills  be* 
tween  Darling  and 
MnrrayRivers,  New 
Sonth  Wales. 

Interior  all  colonies  ex- 
oent  Qneenidand. 

Arid  interico-  all  ocdonies 


do 

North  Australia, 
Qneensland,  New 
South  Wales,  Sonth 
and  West  Australia. 

Lachlan  and  Darling 
Rivers,  New  South 
Wales,  Murray,  Yicto- 
ifa;  Interior  South 
Australia. 

Interior  New  Sonth 
Wales,  Queensland, 
North  Australia,  Vio- 
toria 

Interior  aU  colonies,  ex- 
cent  West  Anstralia. 

Ea&iem  portions  of  ool- 
ony. 

West  of  Darling  River, 
New  Sonth  Wales. 

Saline  Sands,  East 
South  Wales  seaboards. 

Arid  interior  New  South 
Wales  and  Sonth  Aus- 
tralia. 

Arid  inter  i  o  r  New 
Sonth  Wales.  Yictoria, 
South  Australia. 

Peculiar  toDarling, 
Murray  rivers,  and 
generally  central 
plains. 

Queen  sland,  New 
South  Wales  and  Vic- 
toria. 


All  the  colonies. 


Very  little  leaf  surface; 
sheep  eat  pods  greedily; 
stanas  gn<eatest  drought. 

Cropped  DT  cattle,  ete., 
even  witn  nouna,  so  is 
gradually  dlsappeorinff; 
very  nscoul  as  tunber  for 
drift  sanda. 

Withstands  protracted 
drought;  stock  thrive 
well  on  it. 

Searoe  throne h  oventoek- 
ing:  like  ouier  sslinoos 
plants,  drier  the  weather 
more  luxuriantly  it 
grows. 

Superior  pasture ;  drought- 
enduring  herb. 

Good  herbage  when  young; 
sharp-i>ointed  seed  awns 
ta^  to  wool  and 


attacl 

trate  animal*s  skin. 
Scarce,  because  eateu  by 

sheep    and  cattle    even 

when  ot  her  feed  plentifdl. 
Drought-enduring  proper^ 

ties  remarkable. 


Drought-enduring 
ties  phenomenal. 


proper— 


Endures  drought  to  ■ 
marked  degree;  sheep 
eat  greedily. 


Very  fattening;  prodnc 

much  herbage. 
Excellent     stand-by     iam 

sheen  especially. 
Sheep  Tond of  its  seed  pod»- 
Climber:    capital  forage 

sheep  like  young  shomsB' 


Available  during  pr<^ 
tracted droughts;  cattltf 
and  sheep  fond  of  folL 


Stock  do  not  browse  on  iM 
at  all  seasons. 


Suspected  of  poisoning 
sheep  not  proved. 

Cattle  and  sheep  eat  seed- 
lings, so  not  plentiful. 

Indicates  good  land;  sslin' 
ous;  valuable. 

Salinoos ;  excellent  forage. 

Grows  in  most  adveisa 
droughts:  stock  like  it. 

Sheep  fond  of  it;  with> 
stands  spells  of  drought. 

Eaten  by  all  herbivora  and 
annually  grows  during 
hottest  part  of  year. 

Its  white  foliage  is  to  be 
seen  when  all  other  veg- 
etation dried  up;  will 
not  grow  on  swampland. 

Valuable  for  sheep,  bat 
getting  scaroa. 
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Native  and  exoHo  grasses  and  forage  planU — Continued. 
FORAGE  PLANTS-Continued. 


Common  name. 


Halimas-like  Bait  bosh. 


BfVweed 

Hop  bush 

Hot«6>ndi«h  tree 


XMii«y.fraited    salt 

boBh. 
Kum^jong 


I'Oopardarspottod  tree 


I<tti«ai..ieaycd  Jasmine 
^'i^fflen  salt  busb. . . . 


^'••ctirtbnab 


•"■Myecanot 

5,^ve  peach  or  qnaii- 


^^  Zealand  spinach 
^^^irarrigal  caibbage. 

(^^2^ding  salt  bnsh 

*^-iun  salt  bosh .... 


like  swainaona. 


^-podded  cress 


like  swatnaona. 


bnah. 


^^ate-leared  mustard 


Botanical  name. 


A  triplex  halimoides. 


BoBrhaavia  diihiaa. 


Dodomea  attonuata . . 

Codonooarpns  coiinl' 
folios. 


Atriplex  stipitata 

Stercnlia  diversifolia. 


Flindersia  macnloaa. 


Jasminnm  lineare 
Blennodia  fllifolia 


Atrij^ex  mveUeri 

Marsilea  dnunmondil 


Danooa  brachiatna . . . 
Fnsanns  acnminatns. 

Tetragonia  expansa . . 


Rhagodia  nutans 

Bhagodia  parabolica . 


Swiansona  oroboides 


Thlaspi  cochloarinom 


Swalnaona  pbaooldos. 


Hakea  lenooptera 


Blennodlanastartioides 


Where  found. 


Peculiar  to  northwest 
of  Bogan  and  Darling, 
New  South  Wales, 
Burnett  and  Bogan, 
Qaeensland,  Wiramera, 
victoria,  Mu  r  r  a  y, 
South  Australia. 

All  coloniea  except  Taa- 


Arld  central  plains  of 
continent. 

Arid  interiors  of  Korth- 
west  and  South  Aus- 
tralia and  sandy  soUs 
of  New  South  Wales. 

Now  South  Wales,  Vic- 
toria, South  Australia. 

Hilly  country  of  inte- 
rior. 


Peculiar  to  western 
idains  of  Lachlan  and 
l)ar]ing.  New  South 
Wales,Burdekin  and 
Burnett,  and  Port 
Bowen,  Qneenaland. 

Interior  of  all  colonies . . 

Peculiar  to  plains  be- 
tween Lacnland  and 
Darling,  New  South 
Wales :  extends  to 
South  Australia. 

All  interior  of  Australia. 


.do 


.do 


A  rid  interior  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  South 
and  West  Australia. 

From  ocean  to  arid  in- 
terior of  nearly  aU  the 
continent. 


.do 


Interior  Queensland,  New 
South    Wales,  South 
Australia. 

Warwick,  Queensland, 
and  parts  New  South 
Wales. 

West  boundary  of  New 
South  Wides ;  rare  in 
South  Australia. 

All  Australian  colonies. 


Arid  interior  New  South 
Wales,     Queensland, 
Victoria,  South  Aus- 
tralia. 

Peculiar  to  inundated 
lauds  of  Lachland 
and  West  Plains  of 
New  South  Wales, 
Hurray  in  Victoria, 
and  South  Aastralia.  \ 


Bemarks. 


Rabbits  and  overstocked 
runs  rendered  it  scarce; 
cure  for  fluke  and  dis- 
toma  diseases  in  sheep. 


Valuable  pasture;  reeiata 
severe  droughts.  In  In- 
dia roots  used  as  a  laxa- 
tive  and  vermifbge. 

Resourcedurins  droughts ; 
grows  on  sandy  soilT 

Remarkably  drought  en- 
during; cattle  and  sheep 
like  its  pungent  taste; 
stronger  than  water 
cress. 

Yearly  becoming  scarcer. 

Grows  to  60  feet  high  on 
eastern  slope  of  dividing 
range;  roots  eat  like 
sweet  turnips ;  gives 
considerable  water. 

Sboep  eat  leaves  and 
young  twigs;  is  cut 
down  during  droughts, 
hence  becoming  scarce. 

Much  sought  by  ::11  stock 

in  dry  seasons. 
Cattle  and  sheep  fond  of 

Eungent  flavor  denoted 
y  iU  name. 


Sheep  very  fond  of  it,  eat- 
ing down  to  ground. 

Grows  on  margins  of 
swamps;  baa  no  true 
seed  spores ;  very  nutri- 
tious forage. 

Sheep  thrive  well  on  it; 
burrs  adhere  to  fleeces. 

Grows  20  to  80  feet  high; 
sheep  fond  of  foliage; 
valuable  forage  during 
droughts. 

Grows  in  driest  weather; 
is  a  good  garden  vegeta- 
ble and  pasture  for 
sheep. 

Great  favorite  with  9heep. 

Mealy  white  in  appearance ; 
useful  forage  growlne; 
scarce  ttom  overstock- 
ing, etc. 

Tender  herbage  during 
drought  for  sneep. 

Grows  on  sand  hills; 
slightly  pungent. 

Grood  for  sheep  with  other 
herbage;  alone  is  liable 
to  "blow  them." 

Cattle  and  sheep  eat  seed- 
ling 6  inches  to  1  foot 
hign;  nothing  chocks  its 
growth;  root B  give  good 
drinking  water. 

Sheep  very  fou-l  of  it-,  but 
it  has  a'puugont  flavor. 
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Native  and  exotic  graaan  and  forage  plants — Continaed. 
FORAGE  FLANTS-Continiied. 


Connnon  namew 


BotanicAl  name. 


Purity. 


Purslane 


Red-finiited  hop  bnsh. 


Bib  graas  or  variable 
plantain. 

Bongh-leaTed  gooae- 

foot. 
Bound-leaved       aalt 

bush. 


Sbeep    bush,  Wilga 

willow. 
ShorMeaved  aalt  bnah. 

Short- winged  aaltbuah 


Snky  aalt  bnah 

Silver  bneh 

Silver  salt  bnsh 

Slender-fruited     salt 
bnsh. 

Small-leaved    goose- 
foot. 

Spiked  mallow 

Spreading  aalt  bnsh . . 

Star-firnited  bnah 

Start's  cotton  plants. . 

Sugar  gum 

Sweet-fruited  myopo- 
rum. 


Three  leaved  mustard 
bush. 

Trailing  swainsona — 


Two-spined  salt  bush . 


Woolly-fruited    salt 
bush. 


Cassia  artemisioides 


Porinlacaolei 


Dodonosa  lobnlata 


Plantago  vazi* 


Chenopodinm  oarina- 
tum. 
Atriplex  nununularia 


Oeyera  parviflora.... 

Kochia  brevlfolia 

Koohia  braohyptera. . . 

Koohi*  villosa 

Trichinium  obovatum 
Atriplex  rhagodioides 
Atriplex  leptocarpa . . . 


OhenoiMidium    micio- 
phyllum. 

llalvastnun  spicatnm 


Atriplex  limbata. 


Kochia  stelligera 


Gossypium  stnrtii . . . 

Eucalyptua  oorynoca- 
lyx. 

Myoporum  deserti . . . 


Blonnodia  trisocta  . . 


Swainsona     proonm- 
bona. 


Solerolccsnn     diaoan- 

tha. 


Koohia  eriantha. 


Where  found. 


Interior  Queensland, 
South  Australia,  Kew 
South  Wales. 

All  Australian  coloniea. 


Central  Australia  and 
South  and  West  Aus- 
tralia. 

Arid  portiona  of  all 
oolamfia. 

Throughout  aU  colonies. 

Peculiar  to  parts  of  New 
South  Walea,  Queens- 
land, Victoria,  and 
South  Australia. 

Arid  interiors  of  all 
colonies. 

In  portions  of  all 
colonies. 

Interior  of  Queenslsnd, 
New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  Sooth  Aus- 
tralia. 

Peculiar  to  certain  dia- 
tricts  of  all  colonies. 

Arid  interior    of    all 

colonies. 
Central   plains   of  all 

colonies. 
New    South     Wales, 

OueenHland,     South 

Australia. 
In  New  South  Wales, 

near  boundary  of  and 

in  Victoria. 
New    South    Wnlaa, 

Queensland,  North 

and  South  Australia. 
Only  between  Lachlan 

and  Darling  rivers, 

New  South  Walea. 

Peculiar  to  arid  plains 
and  aand  hilla.  New 
South  Wales  snd  west 
parts  of  Queensland. 

Arid  interior  New 
South  Walea,  Queena- 
land. 

South  Australia  and 
Northwestern  V  i  o- 
toria. 

Interior  all  colonies 


Interior  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria, 
South  Australia. 

Interior  New  South 
Wales.  Victoria, 
South  Auatralla, 
Queensland. 

Interior  all  coloniea  . . . , 


Arid  central  plains  of 
all  colonies. 


__ 


Banarks. 


Good  forage;  never  ai 
fected  by  dronght. 

It  possesses  antiacorbuti 

{iropvrties;      seed    col 
ecti-d    by   the   aborigi 

nalft  for  food ;  succuImi 

stems  relished  by  stock 
Sheep  will  stpand  up  to  ce 

at  it;   not  affected  b; 

climatic  changes. 
Belished  by  sheep;  undc 

sirableon  rich  land,  m  i 

destroys  tender  grassei 
When  young,  tender  heri 

Sffe  for  sheep. 
Highly  drought-resisting 

scarce   through    over 

stocking. 

Grows  30  feet  high ;  shee] 
particulariy  putial  to. 

Good  forage  in  dries 
seasons. 

Salinous  plant;  no  favorit 
with  aheep. 


Salinous    plant;    scar» 

through  conaumption  I* 

sheep,  etc. 
Not  plentiful ;  sheep  relia 

it  greatly. 
Becoming    acarce;  shee 

relish  it  greatly. 
Great  drought  endurano* 

aheep  relish  it  greatly. 

Excellent  fodder  for  shee  j 
slightly  salinoos. 

Much  eateemed  bj  pasfc 
ralists. 

Bemarkably  drought-»^ 
during;  salinous ;  ^* 
diaappc^ng,  owing  1 
rabbita,  etc. 

Not  very  plentiful;  muC 
liked  by  aU  herbivonL. 

Floariahes  in  driest  aoi 
sons. 

Attains  height  of  120  fee' 
herbivora  very  fond  * 
its  sweet  foliage. 

Fruit  formerly  food  8U| 

}>ly  of  aboriginals;  goo^ 
brage  in  times  of  seal 
dty. 
Sheep  like  it  for  its  pui 
gency. 


Good  with  other  herbage 
but  liable  to  '*blow7^ 


Salinona  plant  of  value 
fast  aisappearioj 
through  overstockinf 
rabbits,  etc. 

Not  affected  by  heat,  cold 
or  drought;  rirh,  succn 
lent  forage  for  sheep,  etc 
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WEEDS. 

The  total  number  of  noxioas  weeds  growing  in  this  colony  has  not 
yet  been  fully  ascertained,  the  director  of  agriculture  being  still  en- 
gaged in  investigating  this  subject.    For  this  purpose  pastoralists  and 
foiers  have  been  invited  to  send  specimens  of  all  supposed  x>oisonous 
plants  to  the  department  for  test,  as  there  are  many  contradictory  re- 
ports respecting  certain  plants,  some  asserting  that  they  are  poisonous, 
others  that  they  are  excellent  fodder.    JEremophilia  and  Myoporum  are 
I      cases  in  x>oint,  as  where  these  shrubs  grow  abundantly  sheep  are  said 
>      to  eat  them  with  relish,  and  at  the  time  of  firuit-bearing  many  birds 
I      support  life  on  them. 

When  sheep  die  from  some  unknown  cause  it  is  often  concluded  that 
'■      they  have  fed  on  a  poisonous  plant  which,  on  examination,  proves 
hannless.    Death,  very  likely,  has  resulted  from  laryngitis,  or  infla- 
matioQ  of  the  intestines,  or   from  overfeeding  on  leguminous  plants 
with  seed  on  them,  causing  distension  of  the  stomach,  whence  choking 
of  the  lungs  and  strangulation. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  leading  noxious  weeds: 
Trefoil  burr  grows  to  a  considerable  extent  in  16  districts;  to  a  very 
^ge  degree  in  20  others,  and  slightly  in  11,  whilst  none  is  reported 
^^  17  districts.    Variegated  thistle  is  found  to  a  slight  extent  in  23  dis- 
^cts,  largely  in  12,  in  considerable  quantities  in  16,  whilst  12  are  en- 
^ely  free  from  it 

Black  thistle  pervades  17  districts  to  a  very  great  extent;  slightly 
^^  18  others;  17  have  it  in  considerable  quantities,  and  11  are  not  sub- 
ject to  it. 

fiathurst  burr  infests  14  districts  to  a  very  large  extent;  is  found  ex- 
^^sively  in  16,  and  but  slightly  in  21;  in  12  it  has  no  existence.  This 
^^^  in  particular  is  the  source  of  great  losses  to  traveling  stock. 
.  I^arling  pea  and  roley-poley  grow  in  a  few  districts  and  other  nox- 
^^^a  weeds  occur  slightly  in  21  and  largely  in  18  districts.  They  are 
^^Und  in  considerable  quantities  in  14,  but  10  districts  do  not  suffer 
^m  this  infliction. 

A  noxious  native  grass  is  found  in  the  Cobar  district,  494  miles  west 
^^  Sydney.  Its  prolific  seeding  power  contributes  in  a  great  degree 
^  the  depreciation  of  the  wool  of  that  district  and  is  the  cause  of  a 
^^  large  loss  to  the  flocks.  Cattle  and  sheep,  moving  through  it,  rub 
^flf  these  seeds,  which  adhere  closely  and  do  not  fall  off  when  dry  or  by 
I'^e  action  of  wind  or  rain.  Locally  it  is  called  "No.  9  grass,"  because 
^^  is  of  the  diameter  of  No.  9  wire;  but  it  is  commonly  known  as  "Three- 
^^^ed  si>ear  grass  "  (see  preceding  tables).  It  is  most  destructive  when 
^^e  sheep  are  full  fleeced  in  winter,  as  the  seeds  then,  of  course,  adhere 
^ore  easily,  and  it  is  by  no  means  extraordinary  to  see  shearers  in  oil- 
skins as  a  protection  against  these  seeds.  The  only  way  to  cwulieatft 
300A 10 
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tbis  grass  is  to  hoe  up  the  tussocks  and  burn  tbem  when  dry,  tbui 
creasing  the  value  of  tbe  wool  and  saving  tbe  lives  of  numbers  of  si 
In  my  remarks  in  the  tabular  forms  I  have  noted  such  plants  as 
dangerous  to  sheep  and  wool,  but  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  ^ 
percentage  of  loss  may  be  attributed  to  this  cause. 

Five  hundred  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-two  pot 
have  been  expended  for  the  removal  of  noxious  weeds  in  the  col 
namely:  From  commons,  £306,080;  police  paddocks,  £2,797;  trav€ 
stock,  reserves,  and  droving  roads,  £192,695;  total,  £501,572. 

EAINFALL  IN  1891. 

The  following  is  the  record  of  rainfall  during  1891  at  some  of 
chief  centers  of  districts  supervised  by  foresters: 


Name  of  place. 


Armidale 

Bega 

Booral 

Bowral 

Broken  Hill  (May-December) 

Bourke 

Caaino 

Condobolin 

Coonamble 

Cowra 

Deniliquin 

Dabbo 

Eden 

Femmount 

Glen  Innes 

Gosford 

Grafton 


Bainfall. 


Inehe*. 
36.20 
59.78 
58.  U9 
63.42 
4.04 
25.10 
49.85 
26.05 
28.71 
37.09 
21.12 
27.21 
58.95 
85.06 
35.89 
57.96 
44.07 


Kame  of  place. 


Grenfell 

Kempaoy 

Lianioit) 

Moama 

Mndgee 

Murwillainbah 

Narrabri 

Narrandera 

Penrith 

Port  Macquarie 

Qulrindi 

Singleton 

Tenterfleld  .... 

Tecum  wal 

"Wagjra  Wagga 
West  Mnitlaud 
WilcAiinia 
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TAXATION  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Jiider  the  << diseases  in  sheep  act"  a  tax  of  6«.  per  thousand  is  im- 
ed  on  sheep  by  government,  and  a  district  (local  or  shire)  tax,  vary- 
according  to  the  locality,  but  in  no  instance  higher  than  1  halfpenny 
head,  is  levied  under  the  ^'pastoral  and  stock -protection  acts," 
ch  is  devoted  to  the  destruction  of  noxious  animals.  Under  the 
le  acts  a  maximum  levy  of  3d,  per  head  is  made  on  horses  and  cat- 
There  is  no  taxation  on  improvements. 
he  first  system  under  which  the  waste  lands  of  New  South  Wales 
e  allowed  to  be  occupied  for  pastoral  purposes  was  one  of  yearly 
Qse,  for  which  anyone  could  apply,  the  extent  being  limited  by 
^hboring  stations  only,  the  fee  being  £10  per  annum  for  25  square 
es,  with  £2  10«.  per  annum  for  every  additional  5  square  miles.  But 
^^  occupation  act  of  1861 "  abolished  this  arrangement  and  inaugu- 
5d  a  new  system,  which  in  its  turn  was  superseded  by  the  "  crown 
fc  acts  of  1864  and  1869."  Under  these  measures  the  colony  is 
divided  into  three  natural  divisions,  split  up  into  various  local  land- 
id  districts,  administered  by  a  board  composed  of  a  chairman  and 
» local  members.  Each  board  district  is  again  divided  into  land 
tiricts,  each  of  which  has  a  government  land  agent,  to  whom  all  land 
>lications  are  addressed.  Decisions  of  the  local  land  board  may  be 
sealed  against  to  the  land  court,  formed  by  a  president  and  two 
tubers  nominated  by  the  executive,  whose  judgments  on  any  ques- 
1  of  law,  but  not  of  fact,  may  be  referred  for  final  adjudication  to 
supreme  court. 

'he  eastern  division  embraces  60,452,000  acres,  including  some  of 
best  agricultural  land  in  the  colony,  all  the  original  centers  of  set- 
Qent,  and  the  markets  are  more  readily  reached  firom  it  than  firom 
other  districts.  Hence  purchase  and  occupation  of  its  crown  lands 
more  restricted  than  in  the  central  and  western  divisions.  Certain 
Bona  are  specially  reserved,  but  all  others  can  be  conditionally  pur- 
sed by  anyone  of,  or  over  16  years  of  age  to  the  extent  of  40  to  640 
'8,  together  with  a  lease  of  three  times  the  area  of  the  conditional 
chase,  provided  the  total  area  of  the  purchase  and  lease  does  not 
3ed  1,280  acres.  The  lease  carries  the  right  to  purchase.  The  state 
eis  £1  per  acre — 2s.  on  application  and  the  balance  by  installments 
s.  per  acre  yearly,  with  interest  at  4  per  cent  the  installments  be- 
ung  at  the  end  of  the  third  year.  Besidence  for  about  five  years  is 
ited,  and  within  two  years  the  boundaries  of  the  conditional  pur- 
je  must' be  fenced  in  and  kept  in  good  order, 
a  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  residence  and  fencing  on  the  first  pur- 
se, the  selector  can  conditionally  purchase  another  area  of  from  40 
40  acres  and  take  up  a  conditional  lease,  not  exceeding  in  aU  1,280 
is;  that  is  to  say,  may  commence  de  novo. 
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Eesidence  is  not  required  for  additional  purchases,  but  the  fencir: 
conditions  are  maintained.  Fifteen  years  is  the  period  during  whiclm. 
conditional  leasehold  can  be  held,  subject  to  a  yearly  rental  fixed  by  tl 
local  land  board.  Where  the  residential  condition  does  not  form  pai 
of  the  agreement  the  terms  are  more  strict,  the  area  being  limited  ten 
maYimnTn  of  320  acres;  no  conditional  lease  is  available,  nor  can  a.i 
additional  conditional  purchases  be  made  except  for  so  much  as,  \ri 
the  original  purchase,  does  not  exceed  320  acres.  Permanent  improv 
ments  to  the  extent  of  £1  per  acre  mu^t  be  made  within  five  years  aftc 
date  of  the  confirmation  of  the  application,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  fene 
ing.  The  price  is  £2  per  acre,  the  deposit  4«.,  and  the  installments  2s. 
per  acre. 

The  central  division,  consisting  of  55,460,000  acres,  embraces  the  up. 
per  basin  of  the  Darling  and  x>ortions  of  the  Lachlan,  Murrumbidgee, 
and  other  affluents  of  the  Murray  Eiver.  So  far  this  territory  has 
been  mainly  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits.  The  conditions  under  wliich 
purchases  can  be  made  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  eastern  division, 
but  the  limit  for  each  individual  is  fixed  at  2,560  acres  under  conditional 
purchase  alone  or  conditional  purchase  and  conditional  lease  together. 
Without  residence  purchases  and  conditions  are  identical  with  thos€ 
of  the  eastern  division. 

The  western  division  has  an  area  of  79,970,000  acres,  all  watered  bj 
the  Darling  Eiver  and  essentially  pastoral.  Conditional  purchascvsar^ 
not  permitted,  excepting  in  special  areas,  as  its  soil  is  adapted  for  i03 
species  of  crop,  only  requiring  water  conservation,  irrigation,  and  occa 
pation  to  make  agriculture  possible.  Pastoral  leases  in  this  divisioi 
are  fixed  at  twenty-one  years,  at  a  rental  based  on  an  assessment  foi 
seven  years  and  a  reassessment  every  seventh  year,  and  if  the  land  ha^ 
been  satisfactorily  improved  the  lease  is  continued  for  a  further  period 
not  exceeding  seven  years,  whilst  in  the  central  division  ten  and  in  th^ 
eastern  division  five  years  are  the  terms  of  pastoral  leases;  in  the  las  • 
named,  however,  pastoral  leases  have  run  out.  Occupation  licenses  ar^ 
granted  for  a  term  of  one  year  only  to  take  up  resumed  areas  or  vacaii ' 
lands,  the  application  being  made  when  applying  for  the  pastoral  lease 
a  deposit  being  made  of  £2  per  640  acres,  part  of  which  may  be  refunded; 
after  the  license  fee  is  fixed  by  the  minister  and  appraisement. 

Homestead  leases  withio  resumed  areas  or  vacant  lands  may  ^* 
granted  for  twenty-one  years  in  the  western  division,  not  less  thai 
2,560  or  more  than  10,240  acres  being  the  portions  that  can  be  tha 
taken  up  on  payment  of  a  deposit  of  Id.  per  acre,  Kesideuce  is  exa<;tcy 
for  at  least  six  consecutive  months  during  each  of  the  first  five  ye»^' 
and,  in  two  years,  a  fence  must  inclose  the  whole  of  the  lease,  altlioug 
the  land  board  has  the  right  to  grant  exemptions  under  certain  ^^ 
cumstances.  If  the  land  has  been  properly  improved,  etc.,  an  ext^ 
sion,  not  exceeding  seven  years,  may  be  conceded,  but,  at  the  end- 
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the  final  term,  it  must  be  again  leased  by  auction  or  tender,  the  out- 
goms  tenant  getting  no  compensation  for  improvements. 

Scrab  leases  are  granted  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years, 
in  areas  of  not  less  than  640  or  larger  than  10,240  acres  to  one  person, 
the  rental  being  fixed  by  assessment,  every  holder  being  bound  to  be- 
gin scrab-destroying  within  three  months  of  getting  the  lease. 

Lands  subject  to  snow  during  certain  seasons  may  be  leased  for  seven 
years  in  lots  of  not  less  than  1,280  nor  more  than  10,240  acres,  the  yearly 
rental  being  fixed  by  the  local  land  board,  with  right  to  seven  years' 
extension.  Lands  of  inferior  quality  or  greatly  isolated  may  be  leased 
by  auction  or  tender  for  twenty  years. 

An  area  not  exceeding  10,240  acres  in  one  block  may  be  tempo- 
rarily exempted  from  sale  or  lease  if  the  holder  of  a  pastoral  lease  ap- 
plies for  permission  to  search  for  water  on  land  held  under  an  occupa- 
tion license.  On  the  discovery  of  artesian  water  in  sufficient  quantity, 
said  area  can  be  held  under  a  fixed  lease  for  a  time  not  exceeding  the 
correucy  of  the  pastoral  lease. 

Annual  leases  are  also  obtainable  for  pastoral  purposes  in  lots  not 
exceeding  1,920  acres  of  any  crown  lands,  by  auction,  tender,  or  by  ap- 
plication, at  a  minimum  upset  annual  rental  of  £2  for  each  040  acres. 
Residential  leases  of  areas  of  not  over  ten  acres  of  crown  lauds  may 
be  issued  for  fifteen  years,  within  gold  and  mineral  fields,  to  holders  of 
iniuers'  rights  and  licenses  for  residences,  on  certain  prescribed  terms 
as  to  rent,  etc. 

In  the  three  divisions  not  over  200,000  acres  of  crown  lands  in  the 
aggregate  for  the  whole  colony  in  one  year  may  be  sold  by  auction,  the 
opset  price  being  fixed  by  law  at  not  less  than  £S  per  acre  for  town,  j£2 
1^.  for  suburban,  and  £1  for  other  lands;  25  per  cent  of  the  purchase 
nioney  must  be  deposited  and  the  balance  paid  within  three  months, 
■^own  and  suburban  lands  are  sometimes  sold  on  more  liberal  terms,  so 
^  as  the  i)eriod  for  payment  is  concerned. 

Any  person  on  the  gold  fields,  in  duly  authorized  occupation,  may 
"^y  such  portion,  without  competition,  at  a  figure  decided  on  by  the 
'^d  board  at  rate  before  voted  for  town  lands,  £2  10«.  per  acre  for 
^^burbau  or  other  lands,  and  £2  10«.  for  any  area  leas  than  1  acre. 

Special  sales,  without  competition,  may  be  made  in  the  metropolitan 
Strict  at  the  discretion  of  the  minister  and,  in  other  districts,  at  that 
7  the  local  land  boards,  in  cases  of  rescission  of  water  frontages,  reolama- 
^^U  of  land  by  adjoining  proprietors,  and  in  other  special  cases,  such 
^  on  the  shores  of  the  sea,  lakes,  harbors,  and  rivers,  as  well  as  for 
^tting  and  removing  timber  from  crown  lands. 
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The  following  shows  the  areas  held  at  the  close  of  181K): 

Under  pastoral  leases Bi 

occapation  licenses 6( 

conditional  leases i 

homestead  leases *! 

annual  leases % 

scrnb  leases 

Special  and  residential 

Leaaes  under  mining  act 

Total 14^ 

Add  sold  in  fee  simple 2^ 

Grants  for  public  uses i 

In.  process  of  alienation 1^ 

Tot*l 195 

Leaving  a  balance  of J 

To  complete  the  total  area  of 19f 

Alexander  Cameron 

United  States  Consulate, 

8]/dnejfj  September  14j  1892. 
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3.    NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

BBPOBT  BY  OOMMBBOJAL  AQBNT  BAQQ8,  OF  NBWOASTLB. 

colony  of  New  South  Wales  lies  almost  entirely  between  the 
-ninth  and  thirty-sixth  parallels  of  south  latitude,  and  between 
thundred  and  forty-first  and  onehundred  and  fifty -third  meridians 
Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to 
it  presents  a  coast  line  extending  over  700  miles  from  Point 
r  at  its  northeast  extremity  to  Gape  Howe  at  the  southeast, 
he  point  last  mentioned,  which  is  also  the  northeast  limit  of  the 
of  Victoria,  it  is  bounded  by  an  imaginary  line  running  in  a 
esterly  direction  to  the  source  of  the  Indi,  a  stream  rising  at 
t  of  Forest  Hill,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Pilot  Mountains,  one 
most  conspicuous  peaks  of  the  Australian  Alps.  The  southern 
try  of  the  colony  follows  the  course  of  the  Indi  and  afterwards  of 
irray,  into  which  the  first-named  stream  ultimately  merges,  as 
[;he  one  hundred  and  forty-first  meridian  of  east  longitude.  The 
etion  of  the  Murray  with  this  meridian  forms  a  common  x>oint  of 
ee  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia, 
he  west  the  colony  is  separated  from  South  Australia  by  the  line 
one  hundred  and  forty-first  meridian  as  far  as  its  intersection 
le  twenty-ninth  parallel  of  south  latitude,  at  which  point  New 
Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Queensland  touch.  Oommencing 
point,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  colony  follows  the  twenty- 
legree  of  latitude  till  it  is  crossed  by  the  Macintyre  Eiver,  one 
upper  branches  of  the  Darling,  not  far  from  the  one  hundred 
rty-ninth  meridian.  Thence  it  follows  the  course  of  the  Macin- 
the  junction  of  its  tributary,  the  Dumaresq.  Leaving  the  Mac- 
it  follows  the  tributary  stream  till  it  meets  a  spur  extending 
le  main  dividing  range  to  the  junction  of  Tenterfield  Creek  and 
maresq.  The  boundary  runs  along  this  spur  until  it  joins  the 
!inge;  thence  almost  parallel  to  the  coast  it  follows  the  dividing 
x>  Wilson's  Peak,  where  the  Macpherson  range  branches  east- 
Following  the  last-named  range,  the  northern  boundary  reaches 
kst  at  Point  Danger.  The  area  comprised  within  these  limits  is 
bed  at  310,700  square  miles,  or  198,848,000  acres.  Excluding  the 
I  covered  by  rivers  and  lakes,  the  area  would  be  195,882,150  acres, 
it  306,066  square  miles. 

mder  a  sketch  of  the  system  of  sheep  management  practiced  in 
3uth  Wales  intelligible  to  any  person  who  is  unacquainted  with 
intry,  it  is  essential  that  as  a  preliminary  something  should  be 
its  cJimatic  and  physical  conditions. 
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Occupying  an  easterly  position  on  the  continent,  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales  extends  sufficiently  far  to  the  westward  to  experience  the 
arid  climate  of  the  interior  of  Australia.  Immediately  adjacent  to  the 
coast  the  laud  is  generally  low  lying,  but  within  100  miles  it  attains 
rather  sharply  an  elevation  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet  and  then  slopes 
downwards  towards  the  interior,  where  the  surface  for  hundreds  of 
miles  is  not  more  than  300  or  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
rainfall  conforms  closely  to  the  elevation  of  the  country — ^heavy  on  the 
coastmargin  and  on  the  high  lands,  where  it  averages  from  40  to  80  inches 
per  annum,  and  less  and  less  bountiful  towards. the  interior,  until  on  the 
Darling  Biver  the  annual  average  is  from  8  to  12  inches.  The  latitude 
and  the  proximity  of  a  vast  expanse  of  land  surface,  which  extends 
unbroken  to  within  15^  of  the  equator,  have  the  effect  of  producing  a 
climate  which,  on  the  interior  slopes,  is  hot  and  dry  in  summer,  but  in 
winter  is  singularly  mild  and  equable.  Snow  is  seldom  seen,  except  on 
the  high  lands;  but  frost  is  frequent  in  the  winter,  when  the  Fahrenheit 
thermometer  records  a  temperature  as  low  as  24^  or  even  20^,  though 
by  midday  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  temperature  as  high  as 
560. 

The  climate  of  the  coast  country  and  for  a  considerable  distance  in- 
land is  too  moist,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  land  too  poor,  for  favor- 
ably sustaining  Merinos.  Sheep-breeding  is  carried  on  to  some  extent 
in  the  regions  towards  the  summit  of  the  coast  range;  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  country  near  the  sea,  the  soil  as  a  rule  is  unfavorable.  On 
crossing  the  coast  range,  however,  the  contrast  between  the  aspect  oi 
the  country  just  entered  and  that  left  behind  is  very  striking.  Here 
the  grazing  and  wool-growing  capabilities  are  at  once  apparent,  and 
ftirther  westward  a  still  greater  improvement  is  visible;  so  that,  ^gen- 
erally speaking,  sheep  do  not  thrive  on  the  eastern  watershed,  and  witb 
few  exceptions  the  flocks  of  Few  South  Wales  are  pastured  on  thcE 
slopes  draining  towards  the  Biver  Darling,  where  the  mild  and  equable: 
winter  climate  above  spoken  of  prevails.  Consequently  they  seldoiM 
suffer  from  cold  and  not  often  from  wet  weather  or  floods.  Heat  and 
dust  and  drought  are  their  more  frequent  experience,  though  the  lo»^ 
from  floods  is  occasionally  heavy,  and  some  districts  are  subject,  e&v^ 
cially  in  wet  seasons,  to  such  diseases  as  catarrh  and  foot  rot.  It  is  tU« 
heat  and  drought  of  the  country  which  we  it<s  distinctive  features  au< 
are  most  severe  upon  animal  life.  Protection  from  either  extreme  seei^ 
to  be  impracticable.  There  are  at  present  no  means  of  couuteracti^^ 
the  effects  of  either  protracted  drought  or  excessive  rain&U.  Artific-i* 
irrigation  is  so  rare  and,  it  may  be  said,  so  rarely  possible,  as  to  b& 
no  assistance. 

The  flocks  of  'New  South  Wales  are  therefore  the  natural  produo*' 
the  climate  and  the  soil.    They  depend  entirely  upon  the  natural  E>^ 
turage,  which,  too  plentiful  in  moist  seasons,  when  the  seeds  of  so^ 
Fa^rieties  of  grass  are  very  troublesome^  at  other  times  becomes  sca^^ 
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in  quantity  and  deficient  in  nutriment.  Management  can  do  but  little 
to  correct  or  alleviate  either  of  these  extremes,  for  it  seems  equally  as 
impossible  to  feed  off  the  superabundant  pasture  in  good  seasons  as  to 
irrigate  for  the  production  of  feed  in  dry  weather.  Improvements  in 
the  system  of  water  conservation  and  irrigation  and  an  intelligent  ex- 
tensioD  of  the  salt  bush,  cotton  bush,  and  other  drought-resisting  shrubs 
nay  help  to  tide  over  a  moderately  dry  season,  but  all  such  helps  would 
be  of  little  avail  were  this  colony  to  be  again  afflicted  with  another 
Bnch  drought  as  it  has  experienced  several  times  in  the  past. 

Geologically  the  country  on  which  sheep  are  pastured  in  New  South 
Wales  is  very  various.  Sandstone,  limestone,  trap,  and  granite  are  all 
present,  each  producing  its  own  varieties  of  timber  and  pasture,  and 
more  or  less  suitable  for  grazing  purposes.  Timber  occurs  in  plenty 
on  the  higher  slopes,  but  is  more  sparse  elsewhere,  and  is  seldom  so 
dense  as  to  prevent  the  growth  of  grass  and  herbage.  There  are  large 
tracts,  however,  of  scrub  country  where  the  undergrowth  of  so-called 
pine  (frencta)  or  of  varieties  of  eucalyptus  render  them  unavailable  for 
pasturage. 

The  better  class  of  country  is  equal  to  maintaining  a  sheep  all  the 
year  round  upon  an  acre  and  a  half  in  fair  seasons,  but  in  poorer  districts 
or  in  those  in  which  the  rainfall  is  at  a  low  average  a  sheep  requires  6 
or  even  8  acres.  Drought  tells  heavily  on  all  classes  of  country,  and 
the  above-stated  capabilities  are  in  such  times  greatly  reduced.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  there  is  much  to  choose  in  this  respect  between 
coantry  where  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  high  and  that  where  it  is 
less—all  suffer  severely.  Very  heavy  losses  of  stock  have  occurred 
^thin  the  last  fifteen  years,  but  no  drought  equal  in  severity  to  that 
of  1839  has  been  known  since  that  year.  The  country  was  at  that  time 
^^17  lightly  stocked,  but  if  a  similar  visitation  were  to  come  again  the 
^^  would  be  incalculable  now  that  numbers  are  so  great. 

It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  actual  loss  of  sheep  from  drought 
^^i  failure  of  grass,  but  an  approximation  can  be  made  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  stock  in  the  colony  less  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  the 
f^asons  all  been  propitious.  The  following  table  shows  the  expected 
^crease  of  sheep  afl;«r  all  causes  of  natural  decrease  are  allowed  for, 
'^^  actual  increase  or  decrease  during  each  year,  and  the  loss  which 
'^^y  be  attributable  to  the  season.  Under  this  last  head  are  included 
^t  only  the  sheep  which  actually  died,  but  also  the  expected  increase 
"^in  lambing  which  was  not  realized.  Out  of  seventeen  years,  over 
Mch  the  information  extends,  eight  years  only  show  no  loss  or  loss  so 
^ght  as  to  be  inappreciable.  On  the  other  hand,  five  seasons  of  opi)o- 
t^  character  were  experienced  in  which  not  only  was  there  no  increase, 
^t  an  actual  decrease,  on  the  numbers  of  the  previous  year,  ranging 
Oin  84,000  in  187(>  to  6,255,000  in  1884.  The  loss  on  the  year  last 
^med  reached  the  enormous  total  of  8,138,000,  a  number  larger  even 
^an  the  total  of  the  flocks  in  some  of  the  colonies  of  the  grouQ« 
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Table  ehowing  I099  of  eheep  ihrough  draught  and  kindred  eameei* 


Year. 


1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Expected  in- 
erease,  allow- 

lug  for  all 
oaoaea  of  nat- 
ural decrease. 


8,807,000 
2,656,000 
1,915,000 
1,802,000 
8,958,000 
4,683,000 
5,836,000 
2,947,000 
1,797,000 
8,193,000 
1,883,000 
6, 160, 000 
8,409,000 
7,796,000 
2,435,000 
6,339,000 
5,880,000 


Actoalin- 
crea«eor 


Loaadnrinf 


-fS,  807, 000 
+2,556,000 
—84.000 
—3. 748. 000 
-i-3,968,000 
•f4, 583. 000 
•f  5, 335, 000 
■f  1.194, 000 

—477,000 
-fl,  801, 000 
-6, 265, 000 
-f  6. 160, 000 
+1, 348. 000 
•f  7, 796, 000 

-462,000 
+8, 603. 000 
+6,880,000 


(*) 

1,999,(1^ 

6,550,00? 

n 
n 

1,753,000 
2,274,000 

1.392,000 
8,138,000 

{•) 
2.061,000 

(•) 
2,897,000 
1,736,000 

(*) 


*Ko  leas,  or,  if  any,  Tory  alight. 

The  following  table  shows  the  whole  number  of  sheep  in  the  colony 
at  the  close  of  each  year  since  1860,  and  illustrates  the  progress  of 
sheep  breeding: 


Year. 

Number. 

Year. 

Namber. 

Year. 

Knmber. 

I860 

6,119,163 

6,615,054  1 

6, 146, 651 

7,790,969  1 

8. 271, 520 

8,132,511 

11,562,155 

13, 909. 574 

16,080,625 

14,989,923 

16,308,686 

1871 

16,278,697 

17,666.048 
18, 990, 595 
22,797,416 
25, 363. 924 
26,269,755 
21, 521, 662 
25,479,484 
30,062,910 
86,898,121 

1881 

36,901,946 

1861 

1872 

1882 

36,114,814 

1862 

1873 

1883 

37,915,510 

1863 

1874 

1884 

31,660,321 

1864 

1876 

1885 

37,820,906 

1866 

1876 

1886 

39,169,304 

1866 

1877 

1887 

46,965,153 

1867 

1878 

1888 

46,503,460 

1868 

1879 

1880 

1889 

50,106,768 

1869 

1890 

55,986,431 

1870 

* 

The  ratio  of  annual  increase  for  the  whole  period  is  7.7  per  cent.   The 
ratio  for  the  period  1860-'70  is  10.3  per  cent;  for  1870-'80,  8.1  per  cent; 
and  for  1880-'90,  4.7  per  cent;  thus  showing  the  operation  of  the  nat- 
ural law  regulating  the  increase  of  species,  viz,  that  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease is  inversely  as  the  increase  in  the  number  of  individuals. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  Australasiaii 
colonies  and  shows  the  proportion  owned  by  each  colony: 


Colony. 


New  South  Walea  , 

Victoria 

Queensland , 

South  Australia  . . . 
Western  Australia 

Taamania 

Kew  Zealand 

Total 


55,986,431 

12. 736, 143 

18, 007, 234 

8. 004, 642 

2, 524. 913 

1,619,256 

16,200,358 


114,078,977 


Propcrr^l* 
of  foM^  c 
ony  to  '•io^ 


Per 
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government  astronomer  says: 

▼ailable  retams,  it  appears  that  the  average  rainfall  for  the  whole  colony 
>ar  1891  is  31.56  inches,  or  28  per  cent  greater  than  for  the  past  seventeen 
Ixperience  teaches  that  abont  SO  inches  is  a  good  average  for  the  colony, 
remarkable  how  small  an  addition  to  this  brings  serious  consequences.  For 
an  addition  of  16  per  cent  makes  the  rainfall  equal  to  that  of  1887,  a  year 
g  in  serious  floods  and  too  much  rain  genenally ;  and  an  addition  of  19  per 
good  year's  rain  makes  the  record  equal  to  1890,  which  was  distinguished 
>8t  disastrous  floods  that  have  been  seen  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  enough  is  so  near  to  too  much  is  to  be  found  in 
instance  that  the  rainfall  sinks  into  the  ground  very  rapidly,  and  that  the 
on  is  so  great  that  the  soil  dries  up  quickly  after  rain. 

her  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  connection  is  the  influence 
:-barking  of  trees,  mainly  eucalypti,  has  upon  the  ability  of  the 
etain  moisture  and  resist  short  periods  of  drought;  as  an  in- 
in  certain  places  there  are  now  permanent  springs  that,  before 
*king  was  resorted  to,  were  simply  remittent  after  rains, 
of  the  grasses  indigenous  to  the  country  are  very  rich  in  nutri- 
lalities,  but  there  are  others  which,  besides  being  poor  feed,  are 
orious  to  lambs  from  the  seed  adhering  to  the  wool  and  work- 
the  flesh  to  such  a  degree  that,  if  a  change  of  pasture  can  not 
'ded  while  the  seed  is  falling,  it  will  destroy  great  numbers, 
introduced  plants  have  so  thoroughly  established  themselves 
as  commonly  met  with  as  if  they  were  indigenous.  But  few 
)  have  proven  an  improvement  on  the  indigenous  grasses,  and 
e  very  objectionable,  as,  for  instance,  varieties  of  thistles  (Xan- 
inosum  Linn.,  Carduus  marianusJAjiik.j  Centaurea  melitensis,  and 
others)  or  varieties  of  trefoil  {Medicayo  deniiculataj  wild,  or  M. 
.  The  thistles  are  eaten  by  the  sheep  in  time  of  drought.  The 
though  usefid  as  fodder  for  a  period  of  its  growth,  produces  a 
ich  the  sheep  gather  on  their  fleeces  and  which  may  depreciate 
le  of  the  wool  by  as  much  as  4  or  6  cents  per  pound.  These  in- 
1  plants  spread  over  the  country  with  amazing  rapidity,  and 
country,  where  areas  are  great  and  labor  is  both  scarce  and 
is  impossible  to  eradicate  or  even  to  check  the  thistles,  and 
K^k-owuers  content  themselves  with  more  or  less  successful  ef- 
avoid  them  while  they  are  in  full  vigor  and  with  what  use  of 
I  they  can  get  when  the  plants  have  died  off  for  the  season. 
.*age  plants  there  are  two  hundred  and  fifty — one  hundred  and 
lit  grades  and  ninety-two  plants,  exclusive  of  grades  and  in- 
plants  injurious  to  stock. 

}  useful  as  a  tonic  for  sheep  on  most  classes  of  country  in  'New 
Tales.  After  a  few  years'  pasturing,  most  districts,  except  such 
the  western  plains  as  produce  the  salt  bush,  will  repay  the  cost 
listering  salt.  It  is  largely  used  in  the  shape  of  rock  salt,  but 
d  approved  method  is  to  lay  bag  or  Liverpool  salt  in  troughs, 
re  placed  in  the  paddocks  under  small  sheds  to  which  the  sheep 
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always  have  access.    The  first  cost  of  salt  is  about  $14.60  per  ton 
Sydney. 

Until  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  sheep  in  this  colooy  we 
herded  during  the  day  in  flocks  containing  from  800  to  2,000  and  we 
driven  home  at  night  to  a  yard.  The  system  was  adopted  in  the  ear 
days  of  the  colony  to  avoid  the  ravages  of  the  native  dog  or  dingo,  b 
it  was  subject  to  disadvantages  which  sheep-owners  always  recognize 
but  which  could  not  be  avoided  until  with  increasing  settlement  t 
dingo  became  much  less  numerous.  It  occasioned  waste  of  feed, 
as  well  as  waste  of  condition  in  the  animal,  in  the  compulsory  da 
traflBc  back  and  fro  between  the  yard  and  the  feeding  ground;  and,  t 
yards  being  permanent  structures  and  never  cleaned,  the  sheep  snffei 
from  the  exhalations  and  dust  arising  from  accumulation  of  excreta. 

The  use  of  iron  and  steel  wire  for  fencing  purposes  brought  aboul 
complete  revolution  in  the  system  of  sheep  management,  and  there  i 
now  but  few  stations  where  the  run  is  not  inclosed  and  subdivided  ii 
paddocks,  where  the  sheep  are  at  absolute  liberty  to  feed  as  they  1 
day  or  night.  Their  gregarious  instincts  lead  them  to  feed  and  ca 
together  either  in  small  or  large  numbers.  They  ramble  leisurely  fr 
spot  to  spot  as  their  fancy  guides  them,  doing  no  damage  to  the  past) 
by  excessive  and  repeated  trampling,  and  they  find  their  way  to  wa 
by  night  or  in  the  early  morning  and  camp  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  1 
liberty  and  leisured  ease  they  enjoy  in  fair  seasons  are  complete,  s 
they  mature  early  and  evenly.  From  the  time  they  are  lambed  ti 
are  unmolested,  unless  when  the  flock  is  wanted  in  the  drafting  yai 
or  in  the  shearing  shed.  When  a  change  of  pasture  is  considered  n 
essary,  the  change  is  only  from  freedom  in  one  paddock  to  freedom 
another.  On  some  stations,  however,  they  are  both  shepherded  a 
paddocked. 

During  1890  there  were— 

Paddocked 54,188, 

Shepherded 1,181, 

Paddocked  and  shepherded 616, 

The  advantages  of  the  paddocking  system  have  been  stated  as  f 
lows: 

The  country  wiU  carry  one-third  more  sheep ;  the  wool  will  be  longer  and  sonnc 
and  the  flee'^e  as  a  whole  one-third  better;  the  feed  will  bo  cleaner  and  less  liable 
grass  seed ;  the  lajibing  on  the  average  of  years  will  be  better;  the  sheep  will 
crease  in  size;  they  will  live  longer  and  continue  longer  profitable;  they  will  be  fi 
from  foot  rot  and  other  diseases;  the  expense  of  working  the  station  will  be  less  th 
a  quarter  of  what  it  would  be  if  the  sheep  were  shepherded;  and,  finally,  the  o\vi 
will  be  able  to  devote  the  principal  part  of  his  time  to  improving  his  sheep,  iiiste 
of  spending  it  in  attempting  to  manage  a  number  of  shepherds  and  hut-keepeis. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  lambing  under  both 
systems  for  the  last  sixteen  years: 


Yetf. 

Paddocked. 

Shep- 
herd«d. 

Year. 

Paddocked. 

Shep- 
herded- 

1875 

Percent. 
78 
61 
56 
83 
78 
81 
63 
59 

Pereent. 
68 

54 

60 
74 
72 
72 
49 
51 

1883 

Pereent. 
64 
55 
79 
66 
78 
55 
64 
71 

Pereent, 
57 

im 

1884 

51 

1877 

1885 

64 

1K8 

1888 

62 

1879 

1887 

60 

\m 

1888 

40 

im 

1889 

54 

1882 

1890 

65 

The  proportion  of  sheep  shepherded  to  those  paddocked  ift  yearly 
growing  less.  In  1880  one-tenth  of  the  Iambs  born  were  from  shep- 
herded ewes;  in  1885  the  proportion  was  one- twentieth  and  in  1890  one- 
sixtieth  of  the  whole  number. 

As  will  be  readily  understood,  the  size  of  the  inclosnres  varies  greatly. 
The  quality  of  the  country  and  the  tenure  on  which  it  is  held  are  most 
important  matters  for  consideration,  but  a  more  powerful  determination 
of  the  size  arises  from  the  water  supply.  In  the  districts  best  adapted 
for  sheep  New  South  Wales  is  seldom  abundantly  watered  naturally. 
Large  areas  were  unavailable  for  stock  until  wells  were  sunk  or  tanks 
oonstmcted.  In  some  parts  the  country  affords  better  opportunities 
for  wells  or  for  surface  tanks  than  in  others,  and  the  result  is  that  pad- 
docks are  of  any  size,  from  a  few  hundred  acres  to  as  many  as  20,000 
acres  in  area.  The  runs  held  on  lease  from  the  Crown  are  generally 
Bitoated  in  the  western  districts,  and  there  the  sparsity  of  the  feed,  as 
^ell  as  an  insecure  tenure,  compels  the  sheep-owners  to  be  content  with 
inclosnres  of  a  large  size;  but  in  more  favored  districts  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  land  is  freehold,  and  it  is  under  such  tenure  that  expeudi- 
^  in  improvements  of  every  kind  is  most  liberal,  and  consequently 
that  sheep  management  is  to  be  found  the  most  profitable.  The  smaller 
the  inclosnres  to  a  serviceable  size,  the  better  for  the  sheep,  and  where 
ti^eland  is  freehold  the  only  limit  to  advantageous  subdivision  is  the 
^ater  supply. 

And  just  here  some  notice  of  the  tenure  under  which  the  lauds  of  New 
Sonth  Wales  are  held  for  pastoral  purposes  seems  to  be  in  order.    The 
^HJcnpation  of  the  waste  Lands  of  New  South  Wales  was  at  first  allowed 
^nder  a  system  of  yearly  licenses.    Under  the  old  squatting  regulations 
*^y  person  was  at  liberty  to  apply  for  such  a  license  to  occupy  runs 
the  extent  of  which  was  only  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  the  surround- 
ing stations,  the  licensing  fee  being  fixed  at  £10  per  year  for  a  section  of 
^  sqnare  miles,  or  16,000  acres,  £2  10«.  per  annum  being  charged  for 
^^ery  5  additional  square  miles.    An  act  was  passed  in  1847  and  another 
^  1861  materially  altering  the  regulations.    The  system  introduced  by 
1^^  acts  caused  various  evils  to  spring  up  and  led  parliament  to  adopt 
^^  1884  the  measures  at  present  in  force.    This  act  was  supplemented 
^y  the  act  of  1889.    Though  differing  widely  from  the  former  actS|  these 
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measures  maintain  the  principle  of  free  selection  before  survey,  and 
aim  to  give  fixity  of  tenure  to  the  pastoral  lessees,  which  the  old  acts 
did  not,  and  at  the  same  time  restrict  the  area  sold  unconditionally. 

Under  these  measures  the  whole  colony  is  subdivided  into  three  nat- 
ural divisions,  each  of  which  is  further  subdivided  into  various  land 
districts.  The  administration  of  the  law  in  the  local  divisions  is  en- 
triisted  to  a  local  land  board,  composed  of  a  chairman  and  two  asses, 
sors.  From  the  decision  of  this  board  an  appeal  lies  to  the  land  court- 
composed  of  a  president  and  two  members  appointed  by  the  executive. 

The  eastern  division  has  an  area  of  60,452,000  acres.  The  various 
provisions  of  the  law  would  ext-end  this  article  to  too  great  a  length. 
In  this  division  are  conditional  purchases,  conditional  leaseholds,  and 
nonresidential  conditional  purchases,  varying  in  extent  from  40  to  640 
acres.  In  the  case  of  a  conditional  i)urchase  there  is  a  right  to  a  con- 
ditional lease  of  contiguous  land,  which  can  not  exceed  three  times  the 
area  of  the  conditional  purchase.  The  central  division  embraces  an 
area  of  55,460,000  acres,  and  the  conditions  are  the  same,  except  th© 
limit  of  individual  selection  is  2,560  acres,  with  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  the  conditional  lease  to  three  times  the  area.  The  western 
division  embraces  an  area  of  79,970,000  acres.  Conditional  purchases^ 
except  in  special  areas,  are  not  allowed.  Pastoral  settlement  in  thi» 
division  is  encouraged  in  the  form  of  homestead  leases  of  not  less  than. 
2,560  acres,  and  of  not  more  than  10,240.  The  tenure  of  pastoral  leiise* 
in  this  division  is  fixed  at  twenty-one  years  at  a  rental  determined 
upon  an  assessment  made  for  seven  years,  and  a  reassessment  every" 
seventh  year,  the  term  of  twenty-one  years  being  susceptible  of  exten- 
sion for  a  further  period  of  seven  years. 

In  the  central  division  the  term  of  pastoral  leases  extends  to  ten. 
years,  and  in  the  eastern  division  to  five  years.  In  each  case  the  rent 
is  determined  by  assessment,  but  no  minimum  is  fixed  in  any  division, 
though  the  assessment  rarely  falls  below  2  cents  or  above  7  cents  an 
acre. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  a  pastoral  lease  the  land  may  be  relet  or  sub- 
divided and  relet  by  auction  or  tender,  or  may  be  resumed  by  the  gov. 
emment,  and  all  improvements  on  the  land  become  the  property  of  the 
Crown  without  compensation. 

At  the  termination  of  a  homestead  lease  the  land  may  be  agaii^ 
leased  as  such  by  tender  or  auction,  but  the  outgoing  tenant  is  not  ^^' 
titled  to  compensation  for  improvements.    Persons  who  obtain  ho^^* 
stead  leases  are,  however,  required  to  pay  for  existing  improveme^^^* 
at  a  valuation  made  under  the  direction  of  the  local  land  board,  ^^ 
such  valuation  is  usually  what  it  would  cost  to  replace  the  said      ^^' 
provements,  allowing  for  wear  and  tear. 

As  the  great  need  of  this  country  is  water,  as  apx^ears  throug?^"-^^ 


this  report — that  is,  a  regular  unfailing  supply — it  seems  strange  t:^- 
greater  efforts  have  not  been  made  to  obtain  it  from  subterrart-— ' 
sources  by  means  of  artesi3«ix  boimg. 
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Since  1882  the  department  of  mines  has  had  at  work  in  different  parts 

of  the  colony  a  nnmber  of  diamond  drills  and  water  augers,  but  for 

some  cause  this  subject  has  not  received  the  attention  commensurate 

with  its  importance. 

The  boring  operations  by  the  mines  department  during  1890  consisted 

of  7,587  feet  bored  by  the  diamond  drill  and  497  feet  with  the  water 

angers.    A  recent  report  by  Mr.  J,  W.  Boultbee,  the  government  officer 

in  charge  for  water  conservation,  respecting  artesian  boring,  gives  some 

yalnable  information  and  indicates  that  the  subject  is  beginning  to 

receive  the  attention  it  deserves.    In  1889  tenders  were  called  for 

300,000  feet  of  boring,  and  the  following  tender  may  be  regarded  as  the 

maximum  rates  for  this  kind  of  work:  Surface  to  1,000  feet,  27«.  per 

foot;  1,000  feet  to  1,600  feet,  35».  per  foot;  1,500  feet  to  2,000  feet,  40«. 

per  foot;  the  contractor  to  supply  all  plant  but  casing,  which  is  provided 

by  the  government.     Hitherto  the  cost  of  wells  completed  in  New 

Sonth  Wales  has  averaged  35«.  x>er  foot.    A  bore  was  sunk  near  Bourke 

to  a  depth  of  1,467  feet  and  abandoned.    Work  is  still  proceeding  with 

the  Moongulla  bore,  which  is  now  down  over  2,000  feet.    A  bore  some 

miles  to  the  west  of  the  above,  down  2,042  feet,  jdelds  only  200  gallons 

per  diem.    There  is  another  bore,  down  700  feet,  called  the  Nyngan, 

situated  without  or  on  the  edge  of  the  supposed  Cretaceous  formation. 

^reat  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  boring  sites.   They 

are  not  confined  to  any  stated  district,  but  in  districts  widely  apart. 

taportant  discoveries  of  underground  water  have  been  made  by  private 

enterprise  also.    In  1888  the  Federal  Company  put  down  a  bore  at 

Kerribree  Station,  near  Bourke,  and  at  1,073  feet  obtained  a  yield  of 

^73,000  gallons  per  day.    Artesian  water  was  found  in  1889  at  Dunlop 

Station  at  880  feet,  yielding  600,000  gallons  per  day.    There  are  now 

eight  artesian  springs  utilized  in  the  colony,  including  both  government 

^d  private. 

I^nblic  watering  places  are  established  on  all  the  main  stock  routes 

^f  the  colony,  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  which  are  vested  in 

^hedepartment  of  mines  and  agriculture.    These  works  consist  of  dams 

*^<1  wells,  as  well  as  artesian  bores.    At  the  present  time  one  hundred 

^M  seventeen  tanks,  twenty -one  dams  and  reservoirs,  thirty-five  wells, 

^d  six  artesian  wells  are  constructed,  in  course  of  construction,  or 

'^Jitracted  for.    The  tanks  vary  in  size  up  to  5,000,000  gallons,  and  in 

^Pth  from  16  to  20  feet.    They  are  constructed  so  as  to  be  fed  during 

^iuy  weather  by  surface  drains.    The  total  storage  capacity  of  the 

^^ks  and  wells  above-mentioned  may  be  set  down  at  700,000,000  gal- 

^^8,  and  the  wells,  if  regularly  worked,  will  yield  a  total  of  400,000 

^lons  per  day. 

Stock  are  not  allowed  direct  access  to  the  tanks,  but  are  admitted  to 

^tighs  which  are  filled  by  means  of  service  reservoirs,  into  which  the 

^ter  is  raised  by  various  methods — steam,  horse,  or  wind  power,  as 

^^  case  may  be.    From  the  wells  the  water  is  mostly  4i^wdl\>^  \iiVvH\^ 
300^ 23 
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and  self-acting  backets.    The  charges  for  water  are:  Horses,  2(L  pei 
head;  cattle.  Id.  per  head;  sheep,  Is.  per  100  or  portion  of  100. 

With  regard  to  the  character  and  cost  of  fencing  and  of  all  oUier 
improvements,  the  quality  of  the  land  and  the  tenure  on  whieh  it  is 
held  determine.    In  some  districts  the  fencing  is  of  the  lightest  and 
cheapest  construction  consistent  with  the  temporary  nature  of  tb& 
tenure.    In  such  districts  a  wire  fence  3  feet  high,  of  five  wires  of  smaU 
gauge  strung  through  round  saplings  or  stapled  onto  trunks  of  treeB 
which  may  cost  £30  per  mile,  has  to  suffice.    Elsewhere  the  fence  will  b^ 
4  feet  high,  slk  or  seven  wires  of  substantial  gauge,  split  timber  postd^ 
and  may  cost  £00  per  mile.    The  local  supply  of  timber  suitable  forth^ 
purpose  is,  however,  very  often  an  important  factor  in  the  cost.  On  som^ 
of  the  best  freehold  estates  galvanized  iron  netting,  l^<inch  mesh,  Kc»- 
16  gauge  wire,  is  coming  into  use  for  boundary  and  even  for  subdm— 
vision  fences.    In  rabbit-infested  districts,  whether  freehold  or  lease- 
hold, netting  is  the  only  efficient  protection,  and  under  certain  circuim^^ 
stances  such  fencing  is  compulsory;  but  even  where  there  are  no  rat^— 
bits  a  netting  boundary  fence  is  very  highly  esteemed. 

Many  schemes  have  been  devised  for  reducing  the  pest,  all  seen^" 
ingly  so  fEur  of  little  avaU.  Tank  traps,  tip  traps,  poisoned  stick 
poisoned  water,  hunting  with  dogs,  rabbit-proof  fencing,  and  simili 
other  schemes  have  all  been  tried,  but  the  rabbits  seem  to  increas 
instead  of  diminish.  By  the  rabbit  act  of  18S3  rabbit-proof  fencing, 
also  destruction  of  rabbits,  was  made  compulsory  in  districts  gazettec^ 
as  infested,  but  the  act  of  1890  suspended  the  compulsory  clauses.  B 
the  pastures  and  stock  protection  act  of  1880,  amended  in  1887, 
measure  of  local  government  was  granted,  local  boards  were  organized^ 
and  local  taxation  imposed,  the  amount  to  be  assessed  by  the  boanL 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  noxious  animals.  The  preamble  to  tin 
act  will  indicate  its  purpose : 

Whereas  the  depredations  of  rabbits,  natire  dogs,  and  marsapials  in  many 
tricts  of  this  colony  have  inflicted  serious  damage  and  loss  on  stock-owners,  and  i 
is  necessary,  as  well  in  the  interests  of  owners  and  lessees  of  lands  as  in  that  of  th 
crown,  to  encourage  the  destruction  of  such  animals  and  of  such  others  as  may 
found  detrimental  to  live-stock  pastures  or  crops. 

This  act  does  not  conflict  with  the  rabbit  act  subsequently  passed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  yearly  expenditure  on  account  of  ra 
bit  destruction,  with  the  amount  derived  from  assessment  and  th 
paid  out  of  general  revenue: 


m^ 


T? 


»4 


1883 

1884 

1885 

188« 

1887 

1838 

1880 

1899. 

Total 


Ajbmm- 

ment. 


M90 
eo,406 
46,926 
40,200 
47, 518 
41,308 
47,726 
49,764 


343,338 


General 
revenae. 


£88,128 

127,434 

161,916 

90,897 

36,360 

8,381 


513,115 


Totri 


156,401 
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For  thedestraction  of  noidons  animals  other  than  rabbits  the  amount 
of  assessment  for  1890  paid  by  stock-owners  was  £39,649,  and  the  gov- 
ernment sabsidy,  £7,885.  The  number  of  kangaroos  destroyed  daring 
the  year  was  175,755;  of  wallabies,  506,137;  kangaroo  rats,  92,014;  ban- 
dicoots, 997;  paddamellons,  2,844;  wild  pigs,  5,992;  hares,  397,439;  na- 
tiye  dogs,  9,955;  opossums,  11,169;  bilbees,  82;  eagle-hawks,  2,429; 
eiowB,  9,149;  ^nns,  383;  rabbits,  many  millions.  The  loss  of  stock  from 
native  dogs  is  reported  to  have  been  79,898  sheep,  valned  at  £29,098, 
wMle  the  loss  from  tame  dogs  is  returned  at  57,653,  valued  at  £24,606. 
The  reward  paid  for  noxious  animals  difi'ers  greatly  according  to  lo- 
cality and  is  determined  by  the  various  boards.  The  prices  paid  were 
as  follows :  Kangaroos,  from  Id.  to  1«.;  wallaroo.  Id.  to  1«.;  wallaby, 
Id,  to  1«.;  paddamellon,  Id.  to  Sd.;  hares,  from  2d.  to  Is.;  kangaroo 
rats,  2d.  to  6d./  native  dogs,  from  10«.  to  608.;  pups,  5«.  to  10«.; 
opossums.  Id.;  wild  pigs.  Is.;  bilbees,  2«  6d.;  eagle  hawks,  2«.  to  7s. 
6d.;  emus,  Id.  to  Is.;  crows,  2d.  to  6d. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  sketch  ol  the  conditions  under  which 
the  sheep  are  managed  in  this  colony,  I  may  apply  myself  to  some  de- 
scription of  the  method  of  management. 

And  first,  as  to  the  breeds  predominant  in  New  South  Wales.    The 
^t  sheep  brought  to  Australia  were  brought  by  Capt.  Phillip  in  1788. 
No  systematic  record  of  the  arrival  of  stock  seems  to  have  been  kept 
in  the  early  days  of  settlement,  but  between  that  time  and  1800  there 
were  some  slight  importations  from  India.    The  first  introduction  was 
for  slaughtering  purposes;  but  by  the  year  1795  John  Macarthur,  one 
of  the  first  promoters  of  sheep-breeding  in  New  South  Wales,  hsid  ac- 
ciunulated  a  flock  of  1,000,  which  were  held  in  great  estimation  and 
^^oally  increased  in  value.    He  imported  merino  rams  and  ewes  from 
^0  Gape  of  Qood  Hope  and  Spain,  and  it  is  to  his  enterprise  that  the 
^•ablifihment  of  the  Australian  wool-growing  industry  is  due.    Mr. 
|*^acarthur^s  flock  became  the  foundation  upon  which  other  importers 
J'^grafted  sheep  from  almost  every  flock  of  merinos  of  any  reputation 
^^  Bnrope  or  America  and  have  produced  the  breed  which  is  now  pre- 
"<>iiunant  in  the  Australian  colonies.    Its  characteristics  vary  accord- 
'^8  as  the  individual  breeder  has  been  induced,  either  by  his  own  fancy 
^^  by  the  condition  of  climate  and  soil  peculiar  to  his  district,  to  aim 
*^  producing  a  wool  of  fine  quality,  or  of  combing  length  and  freeness, 
^^  a  combination  of  weight  of  fleece  with  size  of  carcass.    But  as  no 
'^^straJian  breeder  has  adhered  to  any  one  type,  but  has  crossed  and 
^^lossed  with  other  families,  the  result  is  a  gradual  intermixture  of 
^^mily  lines  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  Australian  merino,  just 
^  the  Saxon  or  the  Negretti  or  the  Spanish  merino  is  known  as  a  dis- 
tinct type.    Not  that  in  the  case  of  the  Australian  type  purity  of  blood 
has  been  neglected.    On  the  contrary,  the  best  Australian  flocks  are 
the  product  of  the  keenest  regard  to  the  line  purity  of  the  sires  intro- 
duced to  them  and  to  the  subsequent  use  of  rams  whose  pedigree  is 
beyond  question* 
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The  climate  of  the  Mudgee  district  seems  to  produce  more  fAYorsLble 
results  upon  the  quality  of  fleeces  than  any  other  part  of  the  colon/ 
and  it  is  thence  the  finest  merinos  are  procured.    It  has  changed  tie 
character  of  the  Spanish  fleece.    The  wool  has  become  softer  and  more 
elastic,  and  while  having  diminished  in  density,  it  has  increased  in 
length,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  fleece  has  only  slightly  altered.    The 
various  breeds  of  sheep  in  the  colony  besides  the  merino  are  the  Un- 
coin,  Leicester,  Downs,  and  Bomney  Marsh,  and  crosses  of  the  long- 
wooled  breeds,  principally  with  the  merino.    In  189<M91  the  respective 
numbers  of  merino  and  long- wooled  sheep  and  crossbreeds  stood  thus: 

Table  thawing  ike  number  of  skeep  in  1890-^91, 


Besoriptioin. 

Ewes. 

Wethers. 

Lambs. 

Totd.            1 

Jfenno. 
Combing: 

Superfine— 

Pnrft  and  ntnd  ................... 

96.660 

766,751 
2,415,608 

270,223 
1,674,801 

406,913 
1,504,844 

1.505.754 

OrdinniT  ....T.....««r«..-M. 

Totel 

158,517 

8,182,444 

1.9U,524 

1,911,257 

7.196,74' 

Medium— 

Pnrw and  Htnd 

303,686 
178,225 

1.427,416 
6,960,915 

484.087 
8.503,608 

876,227 
4,237,840 

2.80120^ 

Ordinary 

14,8r9,5S^ 

Total 

281.011 

8,387,830 

8,988,545 

5, 114, 067 

17,Tn,85^ 

strong— 

Pnro  and  Htnd 

51,106 
115.823 

1,192,789 
5,  on,  386 

571,964 
3,323,421 

716,722 
3,116.202 

2,582,55ii 

11,632,85^ 

Ordinary 

Total 

166,929 

6,870,175 

3,896,355 

3,832,924 

14,166,393 

Total  combing 

607,357 

17,839,949 

9,828,424 

10,858,248 

39,183,97« 

Clothing: 

SnpcTfiuo- 

Pnrft and  ttnd ................... 

17,994 
83.646 

822,780 
848,171 

207.070 
686,781 

212.384 
507.601 

76O,22<0 

Ordinary 

2,016,14^ 

Total 

51,610 

1,170,951 

883,601 

719.985 

2,T76,87-y 

Medium— 

Pure  and  atnd 

84>423 
79,557 

684,942 
8,407.233 

253,825 
1,682,761 

849,861 
1,860,367 

1.172.5S1 

Ordinary  T.^.^.r.-......r 

7  09,91-8 

Total 

113,980 

8, 042, 175 

1,936,086 

2,210,228 

8,202,4<»O 

Strong- 
Pure  and  stad 

27,112 
45,247 

677,178 
1,273,371 

807,706 
1,003,205 

449,660 
767,974 

3  069,797 

Ordinary 

Tot«l 

72,359 

1,950,544 

1,810,913 

1,217,624 

4.561,*^ 

Total  dothing 

237,979 

7, 063, 670 

4,080,800 

4.147,837 

15,5S0^»5 

Total  merino ......^  ^ 

845,336 

24,903,619 

13,909,224 

15,006,085 

54,664^ 

jAmg-toooUd  »heep. 
Lincoln : 

5,274 
6.799 

41,206 

76,  U3 

84.885 

62,492 

80,746 
41,278 

u^2£ 

Ordinary 

S^*" 

Total 

12,0r<{ 

117,378 

97,827 

72,024 

so^***'*^ 

^-^^^^^"^ 

Leicester: 

■Pnrft  pnd  atfi^ t--.t......  . . ... 

2,800 
7,003 

25,880 
42,501 

19,401 
50,415 

17.043 
80,S45 

S:3 

Ordinary 

^""j^iB 

Total 

9,803 

68.881 

69.816 

47,388 
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Table  ihawing  ihe  nuniber  of  BKeep  i«  ISdO-^Sl—ContimieidL 
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Deflcriptiion. 

Bama. 

Ewea. 

Wethers. 

Lamhs. 

Total. 

Long^wtUd  «AMp— ContLaaed. 

)oin»: 

881 
789 

5,280 

8,778 

4,424 
7.119 

3,905 
6,483 

14,470 

OldiDMT' ...r 

23,149 

"■'■'""* J  .-.---.•.••...••••..•.•...-• 

l^rtal 

1,660 

14,038 

11,543 

10,388 

37, 619 

B«nmej  Marsh; 

PnTW md  Atnil ....................... 

15 
39 

27 
81 

80 
40 

72 

Ordinarr ............................ 

160 

Total 

54 

108 

70 

232 

Total  1mi^.w<iAlAd r 

21,580 

199,905 

178,686 

129,870 

530,041 

l4B{-wool0d  with  merino  principally . . . 

4,982 

289,916 

332,278 

184.950 

792, 12« 

Gnnd  tfftal 

871,898 

25,873,440 

14,420,188 

15,320,905 

55,986,431 

The  aamber  of  sheep  and  cattle  rons  in  the  colony  during  the  year 
was  40,802,  of  which  33,605  were  inclosed  and  7,497  were  open  or 
niUQclosed.  Of  the  inclosed  runs  21,775  were  subdivided  into  paddocks 
^d  11,830  were  only  partially  subdivided.'  The  area  comprised  in 
these  holdings  was  185,000,000  acres,  about  35,000,000  acres  being  free- 
hold and  150,000,000  acres  leased  from  the  State.  The  improvements 
effected  on  pastoral  estates  for  fencing  and  watering  stock  have  been 
valued  at  £72,982,086,  or  about  $360,000,000.  Of  this  sum  fencing 
Absorbs  j&63,173,784,  representing  1,478,818  miles  at  an  average  rate  of 
A^ut  $130  per  mile.  The  dams  for  watering  stock  number  30,580, 
^bich,  at  an  average  of  value  of  £99  7«,  gives  a  total  value  of  £3,038,664. 
^Qre  are  30,953  excavated  tanks,  worth  on  an  average  £195  11«,  or 
^  all  £6,053,034,  while  the  number  of  wells  sunk  or  bored  number 
'>399,  the  average  value  of  each  well  being  £199  2«,  and  the  total 
^ue  of  aU  wells  being  £716,604.  These  figures  represent  the  first  cost, 
^^  present  value  of  all  improvements  being  £30,400,000.  The  total 
^Pital  value  of  pastoral  property  in  the  colony,  including  land  im- 
^^vements  and  plant,  as  well  as  stock,  was  estimated  at  the  begin- 
^g  of  1891  at  £137,667,000,  of  which  £71,860,000  represents  the  value 
land,  £35,187,000  stock,  and  the  remainder  improvements  and  plant. 
English  long-wooled  varieties  have  been  tried  in  Australia  for  cross- 
g  with  the  Merino,  principally  with  the  view  of  producing  lambs  for 
^  butcher,  for  which  purpose  the  first  and  second  crosses  have  fre- 
lently  proved  successM,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  advantages  of  such  a 
ciss  go  no  Airther. 

-Ajs  disclosed  by  the  above  table,  there  are  but  few  pure  English  long 
ciols  in  New  South  Wales;  but  in  New  Zealand,  I  am  informed,  they 
institute  thenpredominant  breed. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  export  and  import  of  sheep  during  the 
years  1881-1890. 


Xmporte. 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1R84 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
188» 
1800 


U6,a» 

2,008,36 

907.538 

856,  IK 

206,558 

1,006,22? 

404,371 

1,042. 2*1 

,134,439 

1,237,155 

288,225 

1,217,514 

864.  SI3 

1,218,504 

254,016 

2,937,406 

832,565 

1,217,325 

606,077 

2,067.002 

The  importation  of  stud  sheep  from  foreign  countries,  notably  Amer- 
ica, Germany,  and  France,  which  was  continued  for  many  years  after 
the  superfine  quality  of  Australian  wool  had  been  established  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  practically  ceased  even  before  the  importation 
was  legally  prohibited,  for  it  became  apparent  that  the  fleece,  instead 
of  deteriorating  under  the  influence  of  the  cUmate,  had,  on  the  whole, 
a  tendency  to  improve.  The  introduction  of  sheep  and  cattle  into  New 
South  Wales  was  forbidden  for  many  years,  owing  entirely  to  the  fear 
of  the  stock-owners  that  their  herds  would  be  contaminated  by  scab 
and  other  diseases ;  but  these  restrictions  were  removed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1880  and  217  pure-bred  sheep,  comprising  178  Amer- 
ican merinos,  23  German  merinos,  and  16  English  stud  sheep  arrived 
in  1890,  in  addition  to  7,821  stud  sheep  from  other  parts  of  Australia. 
Imported  sheep  are  required  to  remain  two  months  in  quarantine  if 
not  infected  and  six  months  if  infected. 

On  the  whole,  the  colony  is  remarkably  free  fr^m  disease  as  regards 
sheep.  Scab,  it  is  stated,  is  unknown  in  this  colony  and  has  been  for 
some  time,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  of  Australasia,  except  New  Zealand 
and  western  Australia.  Foot  rot  was  reported  in  thirty-six  districts  off 
New  South  Wales,  attributed  to  wet  seasons,  running  on  low  rich  pas- 
ture, and  contagion.  Fluke  was  reported  in  nine  districts  through 
pasturing  on  low,  swampy  ground,  unsound  country,  and  rank  pasture. 
The  sheep  in  thirty-seven  districts,  to  the  extent  of  18  per  cent,  were 
reported  to  have  been  infested  with  worms. 

The  diseases  in  sheep  act  of  1806,  amended  in  1878  and  again  in  1882, 
provides  stringent  regulations  in  the  case  of  any  flock  becoming  dis- 
eased. It  is  incumbent  upon  the  owner  to  give  notice  under  a  heavy 
penalty,  and  in  addition  there  are  inspectors  whose  duty  it  is  to  look 
out  for  disease  in  sheep.  The  sheep,  if  found  diseased,  are  quarantined 
and,  in  some  cases,  destroyed,  compensation  being  allowed  in  the  latter 
case. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  dingo  and  the  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance, as  well  as  expense,  it  caused  sheep-owners  in  the  earlier  days  ol 
sheep-raising;  but  ot  late  years  a  pest  has  appeared  in  the  shape  oi 
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the  rabbit,  before  which  all  other  hindrances  to  profitable  Bheep-breed- 
ing,  with  the  possible  exception  of  drought,  sink  into  insignificance. 
Not  many  years  ago  an  enthusiast  in  acclimatization  brought  a  i>air  of 
rabbits  into  Australia.    He  succeeded  in  effectually  demonstrating  that 
Aiistralia  was  a  splendid  place  for  the  rapid  growth  of  an  animal  that 
ia  not  desirable.    The  original  pair  of  apparently  harmless  bunnies  has 
been  the  direful  spring  of  woes  unnumbered  to  the  Australian  squat- 
ter and  has  placed  a  burden  of  taxation  of  the  most  serious  kind  on 
an  the  Australian  governments.    The  first  introduction  of  this  pest 
was  one  of  the  greatest  blows  which  could  have  been  directed  against 
the  prosperity  of  interior  Australia.    Life  in  the  west  was  hard  enough 
^      and  its  rewards  sufficiently  uncertain  before  the  advent  of  the  pest, 
and  niatters  have  now  come  to  such  a  pass  that  the  question  is  whether 
man  or  rabbits  shall  prevail  in  many  parts  of  the  country.    There  can 
be  no  doubt  the  eating  up  of  every  green  thing  in  portions  of  the 
colony  has  forced  many  to  abandon  their  runs.    This  makes  it  all  the 
harder  for  those  who  remain  and  who  see  their  places  overrun  by  the 
overflow  firom  abandoned  ^^squatteries^^now  little  better  than  huge 
^^bbit  warrens. 

The  governor  of  New  South  Wales  recently  made  a  trip  of  inspec- 
^on  through  the  rabbit-infested  district  and  the  sights  beheld  would 
appear  marvelous  to  the  average  stranger.  Triumphal  arches  of  dead 
^bbits  and  roads  entirely  covered  with  them  were  not  infrequent. 

To  provide  a  fond  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  to 
defray  the  expenses  in  connection  therewith,  an  annual  contribution  of 
^1  tor  every  1,000  sheep  or  portion  of  1,000  belonging  to  any  owner  is 
tevied.  No  contribution  is  exacted  where  a  person  does  not  own  more 
*aii500. 

The  system  of  management  of  sheep  prevailing  in  New  South  Wales 

^  ^ow,  as  has  been  before  stated,  almost  universally  paddock  feeding. 

^e  sheep  is  lambed  and  lives  all  its  life  entirely  under  natural  condi- 

^^tXH.    The  ewes  ready  to  lamb  have  no  more  need  of  protection  from 

the  weather  than  any  other  class  of  sheep,  and  the  one  anxiety  of  the 

®liecp.owner  is  to  provide  them  with  paddocks  supplyiug  good  feed 

*^<i  sufficient  water.    He  will  have  regard  in  his  selection  of  paddocks 

^    the  natural  shelter  of  timber;  but,  so  far  from  his  aftompting 

*'^^tehed  fences  or  sheds  with  the  assistance  and  oversight  of  skilled 

^'^^pherds  usual  at  such  seasons  elsewhere,  his  principal  care  is  t^pre- 

^^tit  his  flock  from  being  disturbed  or  interfered  with  in  any  way.    The 

®^«'s  natural  habits  and  instincts  are  relied  on  to  insure  successful 

^^^lurition  and  maternal  care  of  the  lamb,  and,  unless  circumstances 

^c;h  as  insufficient  feed  or  untoward  seasons  are  met  with,  the  loss 

*^ing  lambing  either  of  ewes  or  lambs  is  very  insignificant. 

The  lambing  season  lasts  from  6  to  8  weeks,  and  as  soon  as  the  young- 
^t  lambs  are  from  a  fortnight  to  4  weeks  old  the  flock  is  mustered  to  a 
^ard  within  their  paddock  for  the  purpose  of  ear-marking  and  tailing 
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tbe  Iambs,  after  which  they  are  left  andisturbed  till  required  fc 
ing. 

Weaning  takes  place  when  the  lambs  are  from  4  to  5  mon 
Ewes  and  wethers  are  then  separated  and  tamed  into  fresh  pa 
At  the  age  of  12  months  the  ewe  hoggets  are  passed  through  tl 
ing  yards,  when  a  proportion  varying  from  20  to  30  per  cent  h 
and  cast  for  sale  as  not  being  sufficiently  up  to  standard  to  bre( 

The  remainder  is  allowed  to  run  another  year,  when  a  further 
to  the  extent  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent  takes  place,  and  the  i 
divided  into  two  classes  for  breeding.  When  the  ewes  are  a 
years  old  rams  are  mixed  with  them  in  the  proportion  of  1^  1 
cent  During  the  time  the  rams  are  with  them  the  flock  is  occa 
put  together,  and  if  the  sheep  are  in  fair  condition  it  will  be  fi 
lambing  time  that  most  of  them  are  with  lamb.  The  ewes  acco 
produce  their  first  lamb  at  3  years  of  age.  The  practice  is  to  ta 
or,  at  the  most,  five  lambs  only,  after  which  the  ewes  are  cul 
cast  as  being  too  old  to  be  profitably  bred  fit>m  any  longer. 

In  stud  flocks,  where  individual  pedigrees  are  a  necessity,  es 
has  his  own  separate  lot  of  ewes,  which  have  access  to  no  otl 
Each  stud  ewe  has  a  distinguishing  label,  and,  her  lamb  havi 
received  a  distinguishing  mark  while  quite  young,  the  requif 
terial  for  a  register  is  then  carefully  recorded. 

To  give  the  lambs  their  distinguiddng  marks  requires  constan 
vision  and  care;  but,  as  stud  flocks  are  usually  of  small  numl 
necessary  work  can  be  done  without  much  disturbance  to  the  n 

The  stock  returns  for  the  current  year  show  a  consideriEible  i 
upon  those  of  1890.  The  grand  total  of  sheep  returned  and  es 
at  tbe  beginning  of  1892  was  00,788,904,  or  an  increase  on  the  p 
year  of  4,802,472.  The  average  estimate  of  lambing  is  about 
cent,  though  that  is  a  low  figure  for  some  districts,  as  80  per 
not  considered  high  where  circumstances  are  at  all  favorable. 

To  go  back  to  the  culling  of  the  ewes  at  12  months  and  2  years 
the  object  is  to  weed  out  inferior  sheep  and  so  keep  up  the  si 
quality  of  the  flock  as  well  as  to  prevent  overstocking.  Ill-g 
deformed  sheep  are  culled  without  mercy;  the  quality  of  the  wo 
the  lengthy  density,  and  evenness,  the  character  of  the  wool,  tb 
age,  style,  and  frame  of  the  ewe  have  all  to  be  attended  to.  Tl 
is  done  year  after  year  by  the  same  man,  who,  working  continuon 
steadily  towards  one  and  the  same  ideal,  has  the  satisfaction  oi 
gradual  improvement  in  the  direction  he  is  aiming  at.  I^ecessari 
individual  who  goes  to  the  work  of  sheep-classing  has  his  own 
a  perfect  sheep,  but  he  must  take  into  account  the  circumsta 
climate,  pastures,  and  soil  and  adapt  his  views  to  the  practical 
tion  under  which  his  flock  has  to  exist.  It  is  generally  the  ct 
the  most  successful  breeder  is  the  man  who  with  the  requisite  s 
judgment  can  either  do  the  work  of  classing  his  own  sheep  or  g 
tend  Its  being  done.    It  does  not  often  \i«bpi^^\i  \AiaX»  ^\i<^si  ^  floe 
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tablished  repute  passes  from  the  control  and  management  which  has 
made  it  a  success  the  new  owner  maintains  its  preeminence.  He  can 
not  entirely  identify  himself  with  the  aims  of  his  predecessor  or  he 
Ancles  he  can  improve  upon  them,  and  the  result  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances is  that  he  has  the  mortiflcatdon  of  seeing  his  flock  deteriorate. 
Some  sheep-owners  shear  their  lambs  at  about  5  or  6  months  of  age; 
others  take  the  first  fleece  when  the  lambs  have  become  hoggets  and 
are  from  15  to  18  months  old. 

Shearing  takes  place  once  a  year,  generally  in  New  South  Wales  in 
the  months  between  July  and  November.  Some  years  ago  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  wash  the  sheep,  and  considerable  expenditure  was  incurred 
inpioviding  means  of  doing  this  with  hot- water  soak  tanks  and  high- 
pressure  spouts.  Latterly  washing  has  been  generally  discontinued,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  sheep  in  the  colony  are  shorn  in  grease,  though 
in  a  few  instances  the  wool  is  subsequently  scoured  on  the  station  or  at 
the  northern  scouring  works. 

The  tendency  to  shear  in  grease  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that 
freights  are  now  much  lower  than  formerly,  and,  besides,  the  price  ob- 
tained for  washed  wool  in  excess  of  greasy  is  not  commensurate  with 
the  cost  of  washing. 

The  two  following  tables  show  the  number  of  sheep  shorn  and  the 
average  weight  of  fleece,  in  grease  or  otherwise,  for  the  past  ten  years: 

Table  showing  ihe  numher  of  sheep  shorn  from  1880  to  1890. 


Sheep. 


In  grease. 


25,298, 
29,485. 
29,505, 
30,075, 
24,110, 
28,324, 
29,446, 
31,082, 
36, 426, 
36,553, 
40,935, 


211 
675 
143 
145 
450 
505 
157 
201 
832 
856 
736 


Hand  and 

spout 
washed. 


1,015,556 

898,800 

273,600 

317,375 

306,908 

88,000 

36,645 

90,000 


80,000 


Creek 

washed. 


6, 164. 859 

2,415,714 

1, 780, 984 

2, 156, 874 

801,408 

642, 424 

494,544 

647,945 

416, 779 

475,254 

1,271,712 


Sconred. 


2, 660. 141 
739, 592 
323,900 
149, 468 
307,950 
267,250 
965,874 
554.  G87 
875,280 

1,446,105 
580,794 


Lambs. 


In  grease. 


3, 129, 995 
3, 814, 788 
4, 833. 437 
3,  010, 459 
4, 113,  383 
5,535,350 
8, 135. 458 
6, 053.  509 
6, 790, 889 
9,285,871 


Washed. 


155.930 
102, 300 
83,241 
80,990 
42,584 
62,100 
123, 745 
23,756 
74,603 
83,521 


Table  showing  the  average  weight  of  fleece  from  1880  to  1890, 


Sheep. 


In  grease 


Hand 

and  spent 
washed. 


lAi.  Oz, 
2    14 
2    12^ 


3 
3 
3 
3 
8 
3 


0 
0 
3 
4 
6 
12 


4      2 


Creek 
washed. 


Lb.  Oz. 

8  3| 

2  12^ 

2  14 

3  0 

2  15 
8  2 

3  0^ 


3 
3 
3 
8 


It 

3 
2 


Scoured. 


Lb.  Oz. 
2     9i 


12 
14 
0 
14 
14 


Lambs. 


In  grease. 


Lb.  Oz. 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
14i 
14 
13 
12 

9i 
12* 
11 


.Washed. 


Lb.  Oz. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


It- 

6 
6 

8 

I* 

7 


2    14    I      1    lU  I       1ft 
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The  average  weight  of  each  fleece  in  an  ordinary  flock  clipped  in  the 
grease  in  the  better  wool-growing  districts  of  the  colony  may  be  stated 
at  from  6J  to  8  pounds,  but  these  weights  are  not  reached  in  the  west- 
em  areas.  The  average  of  the  clip  for  1891  is :  Lambs  shorn  in  grease, 
1  pound  14 J  ounces;  sheep,  5  pounds  lOf  ounces.  In  good  stud  flocks 
the  ewes  will  clip  from  8  to  12  pounds  and  the  rams  frt>m  12  to  18 
pounds. 

Machine  shears  are  in  favor  with  many  sheep-owners,  but  the  major- 
ity consider  that  improvements  may  still  be  expected  and  are  content 
in  the  meantime  to  use  the  old-fashioned  hand  shears.  Of  the  machines 
in  use  the  "  Wolsley'^  appears  to  find  the  greatest  favor. 

Either  with  the  machine  or  with  the  hand  shears,  each  shearer  will 
clip  from  60  to  100  e^eep  per  day,  for  which  he  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  4«. 
per  score.  Prom  my  own  observations,  I  should  say  better  and  cleaner 
work,  with  less  damage  to  the  sheep,  is  done  by  the  machines  than  with 
the  hand  shears. 

The  fleece  as  soon  as  shorn  is  taken  to  the  skirting  table,  where  it 
is  skirted,  rolled,  and  tied  under  the  supervision  of  the  wool-classer, 
who  afterwards  sorts  it,  that  is,  he  puts  it  into  one  of  perhaps  eight  or 
ten  different  bins  or  baskets,  from  which  the  pressers  fill  the  bale. 

The  proportion  of  skirting  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  freedom  of 
the  sheep  from  burr  or  seed,  but  would  seldom  be  less  than  20  per  cent 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the 
wool  is  so  much  coated  and  matted  with  burr  that  there  is  no  object  in 
skirting  it  at  alL  The  advantages  of  skirting  are  obvious,  as  otherwise 
the  whole  fleece  would  be  depreciated  in  value  to  the  price  of  the  small 
portion  containing  the  burrs  or  seed.  It  has  been  practiced  in  this 
country  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  wool  trade.  The  difference 
in  price  between  skirts  and  unskirted  wool  is  about  7  cents. 

The  bales  used  for  packing  are  either  Dundee  or  Calcutta  make. 
The  former  cost  28.  9d,  each  in  London;  the  latter  can  be  obtained 
direct  from  India  at  considerably  less.  From  250  to  450  pounds  of  wool 
is  the  usual  weight  of  aba]e  27  by  27  by  54  inches.  The  cost  of  baling 
is  4d.  per  100  pounds.  The  wool  is  almost  always  dumped  before  it  is 
shipped,  three  bales  being  pressed  into  the  spaee  of  two  unpressed 
bales.  Each  bale  is  marked  according  to  its  contents,  indicating  clearly 
the  portion  of  the  fleece  it  contains. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  clip  of  the  colony  is  sent  to  London  for  sale; 
but  of  late  years  the  quantity  disposed  of  in  the  local  markets  hacs  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  the  tendency  of  the  trade  is  still  in  that  direction, 
as  it  is  advantageous  to  American  and  continental  buyers  to  ship  - 
direct. 

The  total  amount  of  wool  exported  for  1890,  representing  the  weight  — 

if  shorn  in  grease,  was  269,686,034  pounds.    Much  of  the  wool  produced  — 

in  New  South  Wales  is  sent  to  Melbourne  and  Adelaide  for  shipments 

to  Earope.    The  proportion  of  tli^  e\\^  fot  lift^O  TeoAhing  other  than^^ 

New  South  Wales  ports  was  33.9&  i^x  q^ilXk 
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The  quantity  and  valae  of  wool,  the  produce  of  each  of  the  various 
ilonies  of  Aastralasia,  exported  daring  the  year  1890  was  as  follows: 


Colony. 


«r  South  Waki . 
ictoria 

OMBsUuid  ........ 

BothAoBtnilia... 
r«8tani  Aoatralia 
nimtnln .......... 

r«w  Zealand 

Tolal 


Poundt. 

269,686,034 

61, 470, 872 

64,906,642 

42,  (i55. 311 

6, 960, 880 

8, 084, 281 

118, 762, 066 


578,533,676 


Valno. 


£8,991,896 

2. 743, 364 
2,524,742 
1  358, 725 
'261,352 
ilO,  173 
4,160,599 


20,449.851 


The  general  strike  of  1890  had  a  very  marked  effect  on  the  wool  in- 
lustay.  In  some  cases  the  sheep  remained  unshorn  until  long  after  the 
isoal  time,  and  in  many  others  the  wool  did  not  leave  the  stations  until 
sutler  the  close  of  the  year;  so  that  from  these  causes  the  clip  of  1890, 
judged  by  the  weight  exported,  was  apparently  less  thau  that  of  the 
preyions  year,  though  the  number  of  stock  pastured  was  larger. 

It  is  claimed,  as  far  as  the  fleece  is  concerned,  that  the  Australian 
merino  has  little  to  gain  by  any  fiirther  admixture  of  European  or 
American  blood;  but  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  room  for  improvement 
^  the  physique  of  the  animal. 

It  is  a  mooted  question  as  to  whether  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales 
iBmore  adapted  to  the  production  of  a  combing  than  a  clothing  wool, 
Qlthongh  the  former  is  looked  upon  with  most  favor  by  the  wool 
flowers. 

To  return  to  the  wool  after  it  is  baled  on  the  station.  It  then  has  to 
le  carried  to  the  railway  in  wagons,  a  distance  varying  from  a  few 
litindred  yards  to  over  300  miles.  During  wet  seasons  the  roads  are 
impassable,  and  the  forwarding  of  the  wool  is  delayed.  It  is  difficult 
^give  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  hauling,  as  the  work  is  done  by 
^^arly  employed  hands  and  with  horses  and  wagons  owned  on  the 
^ons.  The  carriage  by  railway  is  about  3^.  per  ton  per  mile.  There 
is  no  special  concession  granted  by  the  railway  for  the  carriage  of  wool, 
<)nly  a  regular  tariff  for  that  particular  commodity.  The  cost  of  ship- 
ViJig  to  London  or  Antwerp  by  steam  is  from  eight-sixteenths  to  eleven- 
^i^nths  of  a  penny  per  pound,  and  by  sail  from  seven-sixteenths  to 
^e-sixteenths  of  a  penny  per  pound,  from  either  Sydney  or  Newcastle, 
^t  is  hard  to  give  the  cost  of  shipping  by  sail  from  Sydney  or  Melbourne 
^  Boston,  as  the  vessel  is  usually  chartered  for  a  lump  sum,  but  the 
^te  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  from  four-fifths  of  a  cent  to  1  cent 
^  pound.  Boston  is  as  yet  practically  the  only  American  port  to 
liich  Australian  wool  is  shipped,  and  sailing  vessels  only  are  em- 
ioyed  for  the  purpose. 

The  average  time  for  steamers  from  Sydney  to  London  or  Antwerp 
rect  is  about  fifty  days,  and  for  sailing  vessels  from  ninety  to  one 
mdred  days.  From  Melbourne  or  Sydney  to  Boston  it  usually  tdik.e>^ 
lailing  yessel  from  nmety-fye  to  one  hundred  and  fi.\e  dttjB. 
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There  was  a  larger  export  of  wool  to  America  from  Aostralia 
daring  the  year  1891-'A2  than  has  ever  before  taken  place,  and  no 
American  buyers  are  coming  to  Australia,  instead  of  going  to  In 
for  Australian  wools  the  export  bids  fair  to  become  larger  each 
ring  season.  Considering  the  fact  that  so  much  Australian  -^ 
used  by  our  manufacturers,  and  that  so  much  more  could  be  usee 
out  interfering  with  the  domestic  product,  and  the  farther  fac 
rates  of  freight  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  cheap  to  Boston  as  t 
don,  the  wonder  is  that  all  of  the  Australian  wool  used  in  Ame 
not  shipped  direct,  instead  of  paying  the  London  brokers'  conm 
and  the  extra  freight  from  London  across  the  Atlantic. 

Until  late  years  the  local  food  requirements  created  a  sofficie 
mand  for  all  disposable  surplus  stock,  including  aged  ewes,  bi 
numbers  available  are  now  much  in  excess  of  this  demand  and,  i 
an  export  trade  in  frozen  meat  can  be  successfully  developed,  lo 
ues  must  comx>el  many  owners  to  abandon  breeding  and  so  bring  1 
to  their  proper  level. 

To  meet  the  exigencies  of  tiie  case  sheep  owners  are  asking  tha 
be  taxed  1  farthing  per  head  on  sheep,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  in 
ing  and  carrying  on  freezing  works  for  export  purposes,  such  ta^ 
not  to  apply  to  flocks  of  2,000  or  less.  Parliament,  however,  do< 
seem  inclined  to  grant  their  request.  There  are  at  present  fr< 
works  in  Sydney,  and  also  in  Aberdeen,  the  latter  place  being 
125  miles  to  the  north  of  Newcastle.  The  works  at  Aberdeen  hav 
been  started,  the  first  trial  shipment  having  been  made  to  Londoi 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

I  As  the  wholesale  price  of  prime  New  South  Wales  frozen  mul 

regularly  quoted  in  the  London  market  at  1^.  per  pound  less  ths 
best  New  Zealand,  it  is  evident  that  much  has  yet  to  be  learned 
preparation,  and  that  more  attention  will  have  to  be  given  to  brc 
for  slaughtering  purposes. 

Slaughtering  for  food  is  x>ermitted  only  in  places  licensed  for  tb 
pose.  The  quantity  of  meat  consumed  in  the  metropolitan  d 
during  the  year  is  about  310  pounds  per  head,  121  pounds  of  u 
and  189  pounds  of  beef.  In  the  rest  of  the  colony  the  quantity  is 
236  pounds  per  head,  67  pounds  being  mutton  and  169  pouudi 
This  would  make  the  average  annual  consumption  of  mutton  f 
whole  colony  86  pounds.  In  1890  there  were  slaughtered  2,0 
sheep,  1,242,362  for  the  country  districts  and  771,693  for  the  met 
itan. 

Merino  wethers  are  sold  for  butchering  purposes  at  3  or  4  yeai 
when  their  average  weight  dressed  is  about  46^  pounds.  The  ai 
weight  of  the  Lincoln  and  Leicester  is  from  57  to  60  pounds.  D 
wethers  are  worth  at  the  present  time  in  Sydney,  with  half-grown 
about  8*.  each.  Very  few  aged  ewes  reach  the  principal  markets 
of  them  being  consumed  on  the  stations  or  realized  at  the  I 
eatabliabmentB, 
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The  only  establishmeDt  of  importance  where  meats  are  canned  is  the 
Sydney  Meat-Preserving  Gompany,  at  Bock  wood,  a  suburb  of  Sydney. 
Between  June,  1889,  and  Jane,  1891,  the  company  dealt  with  806,297 
sheep  and  4,200  cattle  at  an  expenditare  of  £476,431.    At  present  they 
liave  oyer  300  hands  employed  at  a  weekly  wage  of  £700.    The  com- 
pany has  never  paid  any  dividend,  and  what  it  has  done  in  maintaining 
:    the  price  of  fat  stock  has  only  been  accomplished  by  sinking  the  whole 
of  its  subscribed  capital,  amounting  to  £22,000,  assisted  by  the  subsidy 
ofone-half  of  1  x>6r  cent  collected  by  the  stock  and  station  agents,  to 
y    the  extent  of  some  £5,000  a  year,  from  those  owners  who  voluntarily 
I    sabscribed  that  percentage  on  the  sales  of  their  fst  stock  to  make  up 
I    the  subsidy. 

Bailway  communication  is  now  so  generally  available  throughout  the 

colony  that  most  of  the  live-stock  trafBc  is  done  by  that  means.    Still, 

I    railway  charges  are  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  droving,  and  where  the  roads 

:    are  in  good  condition  that  mode  of  transport  is  largely  adhered  to. 

The  cost  of  management  varies  so  greatly  in  different  districts  and 

under  different  managers  that  it  would  be  misleading  to  say  much  about 

it;  bnt  probably  there  are  a  few  stations  so  favorably  situated  or  so 

economically  worked  that  the  expense,  including  all  charges  until  the 

wool  is  delivered  on  board  ship  in  Sydney  or  I^ewcastle,  is  less  than 

£60  per  1,000  sheep  per  annum. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  results  are  obtained  where  the  owner  can  give 
hig  dose  attention  to  the  pursuit.  I  find  that  a  great  many  stations 
ue  in  the  hands  of  banking  or  financial  institutions ;  and,  however  able 
^6  managers  may  be,  they  can  scarcely,  under  the  circumstances,  be 
ui  the  best  position  to  manage  for  the  best  interests  of  the  property 
they  have  in  charge. 

I  visited  one  station  containing  312,000  acres  of  freehold  land,  on 
vhich  there  were  pastured  170,000  sheep,  8,600  cattle,  and  360  horses* 
There  were  about  260  miles  of  seven-wire  fencing,  including  boundary 
and  paddock.  The  only  buildings  were  the  homestead,  the  shearing 
^^  (including  sheds  for  the  sheep  during  shearing  in  stormy  weather), 
^be  shearers'  huts,  the  store,  and  the  usual  outbuildings.  But  a  very 
^®^  acres  were  under  cvltivation. 

The  laborers  were  all  white  men,  of  whom  there  were  40  employed  all 

^^6  year  round.    During  shearing  70  extra  hands  are  employed.    The 

^^golar  employes  are  laboring  hands  for  general  work  and  boundary 

^^ers  to  look  after  the  fences  and  the  sheep.    They  are  paid  by  the 

^^  and  are  settled  with  half  yearly.    The  boundary  riders  are  paid 

^^0  per  annum. 

In  this  report  I  have  drawn  largely  on  the  statistical  report  of  T.  A. 

^ghlan,  government  statistican,  for  the  year  1890-^91,  and  have  veri- 

5^  most  all  of  the  statistics  by  that  work.    Statistics,  except  in  a  few 

^^tances  for  1891-^92,  were  unattainable;  so  that,  unless  expressly 

^ted  otherwise,  the  year  referred  to  is  1890-'91. 

^  conference  was  held  in  Sydney  on  the  7th  andSthof  A.TVg;afi\>^\%^V^ 
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between  representatives  of  the  Pastoralists'  Federal  CouncU  of  A 
tralia  and  representatives  of  the  Amalgamated  Shearers'  Union  of  A 
tralasia,  at  which  the  following  was  agreed  to : 

Employers  shaU  be  firee  to  employ,  aad  shearers  shall  be  ftee  to  accept  emp] 
meut,  whether  belonging  to  shearers'  or  other  unions  or  not^  without  faYor,  moloi 
tion,  or  intimidation  on  either  side.* 

SHEABIKQ  AQRBEMENT  FOB  incW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Agreement  made  this day  of ,  189 — ,  between ,  herehiafter  cal 

the  employer,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  undersigned,  shearer,  of  the  other  part.  7 
terms  of  this  agreement  are  that  the  undersigned  shearer  here  agrees  to  shear  w 
all  reasonable  dispatch  all  the  sheep  required  of  him  by  the  employer  or  his  agi 
during  the  present  season  in  a  good  and  workmanlike  manner  and  to  the  satisfacti 
of  his  employer  or  his  agent,  the  total  number  of  sheep  required  to  be  shorn  by  1 

whole  of  the  shearers  employed  during  the  shearing  to  be  not  less  than th< 

sand  nor  more  than thousand. 

(1)  The  price  of  shearing  wethers,  ewes,  and  lambs  (including  ram  lambs  under 
months  old)  to  be  at  the  rate  of  20«.  per  100  for  all  such  sheep  shorn ;  rams  at  i 
rate  of  40*.  per  100  for  aU  rams  shorn,  money  to  be  paid  by  a  cheek  on  a  local  bai 
or  exchange  to  be  added. 

(2)  The  shearer  shall  be  at  the station  or  run  ready  to  commence  sheari 

on  the day  of ,  189 — ;  and  the  employer  agrees  to  be  ready  to  commei 

shearing  on  that  date,  and  to  keep  the  shearer  fully  supplied  with  sheep,  unless  p 
vented  by  weather  or  by  some  unforeseen  cause. 

(3)  The  employer  shall,  during  the  whole  of  the  time  the  shearer  is  engaged  she 
ing,  provide  him  with  hut  aocommodation,  cooking  and  table  utensils,  wood,  s 
water  free  of  charge. 

(4)  The  shearer  shall  not  absent  himself  from  work,  but  in  case  he  leave  before 
completion  of  shearing,  owing  to  sickness,  accident,  or  other  such  unavoidable  ca 
or  by  the  permission  of  the  employer  or  his  agent,  he  shall  be  paid  in  full  for 
sheep  shorn  by  him,  but  shall  be  charged  15«.  per  week,  or  such  rate  as  the  sheai 
agree  upon,  for  his  board  and  lodging  (cook's  remuneration  included),  such  sum 
be  deducted  from  the  amount  due  to  him  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  shean 
mess  account. 

(5)  If  the  shearer  be  discharged,  as  he  may  be,  for  breach  of  this  agreement  oi 
the  rules  indorsed  hereon,  he  shall  be  paid  for  the  number  of  sheep  shorn  by  him 
to  the  time  of  such  discharge;  but  he  shall  be  charged  18«.  per  week  for  his  boi 
and4odging  (cook's  remuneration  included),  which  amount  shall  be  placed  to  i 
credit  of  the  shearers'  moss  account. 

(6)  Once  a  week,  on  a  day  to  be  named  at  commencement  of  shearing,  on  denial 
the  employer  shall  pay  to  the  shearer  any  sum  not  exceeding  50  per  cent  of  i 
amount  due  over  and  above  one  week's  earnings  at  the  time  of  such  demand,  exc« 
in  case  of  the  shearer  breaking  this  agreement. 

(7)  The  employer  and  the  shearer  shall  conform  to  the  rules  indorsed  her» 
which  rules,  it  is  hereby  agreed,  shall  be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  and  form  parfc 
this  agreement. 

As  witness  the  hands  of  the  parties  the  day  and  year  first  before  written. 


Signed  by  the  employer,  in  the  presence  of-* 


Signed  by  the  shearer,  in  the  presence  of—- 


*TblBi8  the  deHniUm  of  *'  freedom  of  contraot "  by  the  PastorallBtB'  IToderal  Council  of  Austral 
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RUI.B8  KMBODIBD  AS  PART  OF  AOnBBMEHT. 

(1)  The  shearing  shall  be  carried  on  under  the  direction  and  sapervision  of  the 
employer  or  the  person  placed  by  him  in  charge  of  the  shed. 

(2)  Before  commencing  work  the  shearer  shall  draw  lots  for  his  pen,  and  shall 
ibide  by  the  resolt  of  snch  drawing,  the  person  in  charge  of  the  shed  haying  the 
right  to  make  any  alteration  deemed  advisable. 

(3)  All  sheep  mast  be  taken  carefully  from  the  pen  to  the  shearing  board  and  be 
Bhon  closely  and  in  a  fair  and  workmanlike  manner  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
penon  in  charge  of  the  shed,  the  belly  wool  to  be  taken  off  first/  where  practicable, 
and  laid  aside. 

(4)  In  opening  the  fleece  at  the  neck  and  belly,  both  blades  of  the  shears  of  the 
machine  to  be  kept  under  the  wool  and  close  to  the  skin,  so  as  to  avoid  twice  cut- 
ting, and  the  shearer  shall  not  be  allowed  to  run  the  shears  or  the  machine  throngh 
the  fleece  so  as  to  break  it  down  the  center  or  the  back,  and  shall  not  stand  on  the 
fleece. 

(5)  In  case  the  shearer  tnms  out  a  sheep  badly  out  or  insufficiently  tarred,  he 
shall  at  once  sew  and  tar  such  outs  or  wounds  in  his  pen,  or  otherwise  dress  or  treat 
BQch  sheep  as  directed  by  the  person  in  charge  of  the  shed ;  but  no  shearer  shall  be 
leqniied  to  tar  his  sheep  in  other  cases. 

(6)  The  shearer  shall  not  be  allowed  to  kick  or  otherwise  injure  or  ill  use  any  sheep, 
and,  in  case  he  seriously  ii^ure  or  ill  use  any  sheep  or  cut  the  teat  of  any  ewe  or  piz- 
cle  of  any  wether  or  ram,  he  shall  immediately  report  same  to  person  in  charge  of 
shed;  and  he  shall  pay  to  the  employer  the  mess  rate  for  the  sheep  so  injured,  and, 
if  the  sheep  be  fit  for  food,  it  shall  go  to  the  shearers'  mess,  the  employer  to  have  the 
right  to  refiise  such  payment  and  keep  the  sheep. 

(7)  The  shearer  shall  not  be  allowed  to  catch  any  sheep  from  his  pen  while  it  is 
being  filled,  but  shall  during  such  fiUiog  shear  from  any  pen  or  pens  that  may  be 
allotted  to  him  by  the  person  in  charge  of  the  shed.  No  sheep  to  be  caught  after  the 
ngiial  has  been  given  to  cease  work  by  the  person  in  charge  of  the  shed. 

(8)  The  prices  to  be  charged  by  the  employer  for  rations  and  shearers'  requisites 
>^  not  exceed  cost  prices,  with  10  per  cent  and  cost  of  carriage  added. 

(9)  Each  shearer  may  have  free  run  for  two  horses  where  5,000  ebeep  or  more  are 
^  be  shorn ;  but  in  case  less  than  5,000  sheep  are  to  be  shorn,  only  one  horse.  But 
the  employer  accepts  no  responsibility  for  shearers'  horses. 

(10)  No  shearer  shall  bring,  or  cause  to  be  brought,  any  intoxicating  liquor  onto 
^sgtation;  no  profane  or  obscene  language  or  singing  shall  be  allowed  in  the  shed. 

(U)  The  employer  shall  provide  at  least  one  grindstone  for  every  ten  shearers  em- 
P%ed. 

(12)  Shearers  shall  provide  their  own  cook,  except  where  cooks  work  conjointly  for 
'bearers  and  the  employer,  in  which  case  the  cook  shall  be  en^^aged  mutually  by  the 
^ployer  and  the  shearers,  and  the  proportion  of  mess  account  and  of  cook's  rem  un- 
ction shall  be  matter  of  mutual  agreement. 

(13)  In  all  sheds  where  shearing  machines  are  used  the  shearer  shall  be  provided 

^th  one  comb  and  four  cutters,  free  of  cost,  to  every  1,500  sheep  shorn  by  him,  all 

^QibB  and  cutters  used  by  the  shearer  above  that  number  to  be  paid  for  by  him  at 

^t  price.    In  case  of  stoppages  through  breakage  or  otherwise,  shearers  shall  go 

^^  shearing  with  the  hand  shears. 

(14)  No  shearer  shall  be  compelled  to  shear  wet  or  cancered  sheep. 

(15)  No  shearer  shall  be  compelled  to  work  more  than  forty-eight  hours  in  one 
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WOOL-SOKTING,  WOOL-CLASSING,  AND  W^K>L-PACKING.  • 

[IncloBnre  in  Commoroial  Agent  Boggs*a  report.] 
WOOL-SORTINO. 

Wool- sorting  differs  from  wool-classing  in  important  parti cnlars,  which  will  be 
brought  oat  presently.  To  many,  sorting  and  classing  are  synonymous,  and  even 
amongst  wool-olassers  themselves  the  difference  is  not  fully  understood.  Wool- 
sorting  is  the  art  ef  dividing  a  fleece  into  different  qualities  or  counts,  as  reqniied 
by  the  manufacturer,  in  order  that  he  may  make  or  spin  an  even  thread.  Without 
evenness  of  quality,  regularity  of  length  in  the  raw  material  in  the  first  place,  it  ii 
not  possible,  eyen  with  the  greatest  assistance  from  the  most  improved  machinery, 
to  make  or  spin  an  even  thread  with  which  to  weave  an  even  piece  of  cloth. 

The  sorting  of  wool  for  manufacturing  purposes  is  the  initial  operation  and  diffen 
from  many  other  trades,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  standard  or  measure  by  which  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  the  sorts  made  until  the  wool  has  undergone  many  stages  of  prep- 
aration into  a  thread;  in  this  stage  only  can  the  test  be  made.  It  is  thus  seen  hov 
important  is  careful,  skilled  wool-sorting.  This  proficiency  can  only  be  gained  bj 
thorough  training,  under  practical  tuition,  long  practice,  and,  lastly,  though  not 
least,  having  the  work  constantly  corrected  or  looked  over  and  the  faults  explainei 

The  looking  over  is  a  most  particular  branch  of  the  trade  and  is  carried  out  with 
much  exactness,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  great  quantities  of  wool  in  different 
sorts  examined  by  the  looker-OTer  containing  little  or  no  unevenness,  or,  as  they  are 
called  in  the  trade,  *'  sweats"  in  them.  It  is  surprising  to  see  with  what  dexterity 
and  precision  well-trained  sorters  tear  off  or  divide  the  many  different  sorts  from  the 
fleece  and  throw  them  into  as  many  different  baskets.  A  good  wool-sorter  must  have 
prompt  decision,  confidence,  good  eyesight,  sensitive  touch,  in  addition  to  his  practi- 
cal training,  and  he  must  have  a  good  natural  light  to  work  with.  So  desirable  iB  a 
good  light  that  the  wool  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Bradford,  who  have  thou- 
sands of  tons  sorted  weekly,  in  no  case  allow  a  pound  of  wool  to  be  sorted  by  arti& 
cial  light,  however  pressing  their  orders  may  be,  their  motto  being  '<  bad  sorting 
bad  pieces,"  which  the  merchants  reject  freely.  Artificial  light  is  very  deceptive 
giving  wrong  impressions  in  regard  to  the  wool. 

The  following  description  will  enable  the  reader  to  imagine  himself  in  a  larg 
wool  warehouse  in  Bradford,  the  great  center  of  the  worsted  trade,  and  give  him 
slight  idea  of  how  this  work  is  carried  out.  The  warehouses  are  mostly  four  or  fif 
stories  high,  the  rooms  being  well  lighted  by  many  windows,  a  top  or  roof  ligt 
rarely  being  used,  as  this  is  too  glaring.  The  top  room  is  mostly  used  for  classin 
the  fleeces  and  generally  contains  large  bings  (provincial  for  ''  heaps "),  in  whic 
to  put  the  different  classes  or  grades  of  fleeces.  If  there  are  no  bings,  the  fleeces  ai 
buit  up  into  piles,  sometimes  of  great  size;  each  fleece  in  front  and  sides  is  distinctl 
to  be  seen,  and  the  neat,  even,  and  massive  structure  is  an  imposing  sight.  Whe 
the  sorter  requires  any  wool  it  is  packed  in  large  sheets,  representing  Australia 
wool  packs.  The  sheet  is  over  6  feet  long,  about  8  feet  broad,  and  opens  only  lengtl 
wise.  This  is  slung  up  by  two  cords,  one  man  handing  in  the  fleeces,  whilst  tir 
tramp  them  with  their  feet;  when  full  the  sheet  is  skewered  up  and  weighed,  read 
to  be  sent  down  to  the  sorter,  who  in  turn  receives  it  in  the  room  below,  takes  th 
number,  and  weighs  it.    The  sorter  is  paid  at  so  much  per  pack,  or  every  240  poundf 

The  sorting  room  is  very  different  from  the  classing  room,  having  long  windows 
which  are  boarded  up  about  6  inches  from  the  bottom  to  receive  the  clippings  and  ta 
brands.  There  is  one  continuous  table  the  whole  length  of  the  room,  on  which  afl 
placed  wire-screen  tables,  which  assist  to  clean  the  wool.    At  equal  distances,  wifl 

'Technical  education  series,  by  Alfred  Hawksworth;  published  at  Sydney,  N. 
W.,  hy  the  department  of  public  instruction. 
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awindoir  in  the  center,  each  man's  stand  is  divided  by  boards  abont  a  foot  high,  so 
thit  every  sorter  has  an  alloted  space  and  no  one  to  interfere  with  him.    Underneath 
the  table  tbare  are  three  or  four  divisions  in  each  stand  in  which  to  pnt  the  different 
aortB  or  shorts  made  from  skirtings;  also,  there  are  a  number  of  skeps,  or  large  bas- 
kets, to  receive  the  fleece  sorts  or  matchings.    On  receiving  the  sheet  of  wool  the 
sorter  takes  the  number  and  weight  and  sets  to  work  at  dusk,  if  in  winter,  and 
opens  as  many  fleeces  as  will  keep  him  going  until  dusk  next  day,  and  so  on  every 
day.   The  fleeces  are  open  separately,  split  or  divided  down  the  back,  gathering 
lint  one  side,  then  the  other,  with  the  flesh  side  to  him,  throwing  a  little  of  the  end 
hack  over  the  whole,  thus  keeping  each  side  separate  and  convenient  to  handle. 
Each  half  fleece  is  laid  side  by  side  in  tiers  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  sorter.    After 
the  pile  is  bmlt  up  with  sufficient  for  a  day's  work,  the  sorter  picks  up  the  locks 
made  in  the  opening,  which  is  done  by  shaking  the  big  pieces  out  first,  and  so  on 
until  there  is  nothing  left  but  the  dirt,  which  is  swept  into  the  right-hand  comer  of 
the  stand.    It  must  be  mentioned  here  that  on  no  consideration  is  the  brush  allowed 
tohe  nsed  until  all  the  bits  of  wool  have  been  picked  up  off  the  floor  by  hand.    The 
Borter  commences  by  sorting  the  locks  picked  off  the  floor,  making  three  or  four 
sorts,  as  required,  which  are  thrown  into  their  respective  bings  under  the  table. 
Having  all  x>erfectly  clear,  he  takes  half  a  fleece  from  the  pile  and  places  it  on  the 
tahle,  unrolls  it  like  a  blanket,  always  havijtg  the  skirts  toward  him,  which  are 
taken  off  first  and  sorted ;  afterwards  all  tar  brands,  dags,  or  clippings  are  clipped 
off  with  shears  (each  man  being  provided  with  a  pair)  and  thrown  into  the  window 
hottom.   Molting  consists  of  picking  out  all  sticks,  leaves,  etc.,  and  these  are  thrown 
on  to  the  floor  with  the  sweepings  and  called  **  pickings. "    The  half  fleece  is  now 
nadyfor  sorting  or  dividing  into  the  different  qualities,  first  by  taking  out  the  finest 
part(shoiilder),  which  is  given  a  shake  to  free  it  from  any  fribs,  etc.,  and  then  thrown 
into  a  basket.    This  operation  ia  carri  ed  out  until  there  is  nothing  but  the  breech  left. 
If  the  visitor  notices  the  numerous  baskets  after  a  few  hours'  work,  he  will  find  t^e 
quantity  in  each  basket  different.    Some  are  almost  fuU,  others  contain  little,  thus 
demonstrating  the  many  different  sorts  contained  in  fleeces.    As  the  baskets  become 
foil  they  are  taken  away  by  the  dayman  or  looker  over,  who,  in  turn,  examines 
every  piece  over  a  table,  and  any  pieces  that  are  too  good  or  tou  low  are  taken  out 
andcadled  ''returns,"  *' contraries,"  or,  to  use  a  common  phrase  among  sorters, 
" sweats;"  these  are  sent  back,  and  the  operator  knows  exactly  how  his  work  is 
whether  too  good  or  too  low.    The  term  "  sweating"  is  disagreeably  known  amongst 
the  workmen,  and  if  there  is  much  coming  back  it  signifies,  "  Do  your  work  better  or 
look  out  for  another  place."    However  disagreeable  looking  over  is,  it  is  the  only 
^>y  in  which  correct  work  can  be  insured,  as  the  best  of  work  is  liable  to  require 
'egnUting  at  times. 

Hany  will  probably  be  interested  to  know  how  this  trade  is  learned;  for  those  the 
following  paragraph  will  be  useful : 

"Hie apprentice  is  sent  either  to  a  wool-stapler,  or  merchant,  or  manufacturer;  but 

**  the  former  offers  better  facilities  for  thorough  tuition  for  the  general  trade  it  will 

^  more  suitable  first  to  follow  the  learner  into  the  warehouse.    The  youth  is  bound 

for  a  term  of  five  or  six  years ;  often  for  the  first  year  receives  no  wages,  but'if  smart 

*^^  civil  he  often  receives  presents  from  different  sources.    Many  begin  with  from 

^•6d.to5«.  per  week  and  a  rise  of  a  few  shillings  yearly  until  the  last  twelve 

^^OQths,  when  the  apprentice  earns  10s.  per  week  for  his  master;  all  over  that  amount 

f^  for  himself.    The  dnties  of  the  apprentice  begin  with  sweeping,  dusting,  light- 

^^  office  fires,  and  he  is  the  general  sweeper  for  the  whole  warehouse,  also  message 

^y.    The  sooner  the  sweeping  is  done  the  sooner  he  goes  into  the  sorting  room, 

?^^ere  he  is  put  under  the  care  of  an  old  and  experienced  wool-sorter,  who  teaches 

^e  boy  his  trade.    Beginning  first  by  learning  how  to  open  fleeces,  the  tutor  is  very 

^^^fnl  in  showing  the  proper  mode,  and  the  boy  consequently  soon  becomes  an  adept 

^^  opens  much  faster  than  his  tutor  can  soct.    When  there  is  a  good  pile  ol  o^i^n^ 
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flecoes  the  boy  picks  np  locks,  and,  having  swept  clean,  is  set  to  try  his  hand  at 
sorting  the  locks,  the  instructor  watching  and  teaching,  as  he  is  responsible  for  the 
work,  which  has  to  be  pnt  with  his.  Usaally  all  the  time  and  trouble  expended  an 
repaid  to  the  instnictor,  as  the  pupil  in  time  becomes  of  great  assistance.  The 
opening  and  sorting  locks  occupy  little  time.  He  is  then  allowed  to  skirt  and  sort 
them,  and  eventually  tries  his  hand  at  the  fleece,  which  costs  the  tutor  much  more 
time  and  trouble  than  teaching  any  other  part  of  the  trade.  The  learner  in  course 
of  time  throws  his  own  sorts  to  himself,  which  are  carefully  passed  over  the  table 
by  the  instructor,  who  thoroughly  explains  and  compares.  These  lessons,  more  than 
anything  else,  tend  to  make  a  practical  tradesman. 

Another  branch  of  the  trade  more  thoroughly  taught  in  a  warehouse  thaninafiM- 
tory  is  wool-classing,  and  after  the  sorting  is  mastered  very  little  is  required  than 
this  to  make  a  perfect  wool-classer.  In  a  warehouse  the  g^eat  advantage  is  the 
necessity  of  preparing  the  wool  for  sale  to  suit  many  customers,  whilst  the  factory 
owner  has  no  wool  customers,  it  being  sold  in  the  shape  of  yarns  or  pieces.  The 
wool  merchant  is  the  intermediate  between  the  grower  and  the  user,  and  to  him 
the  manufacturer  goes  to  buy  any  particular  kind  of  wool  suited  to  his  require- 
ments. 

The  wool-growers  in  Great  Britain  have  generally  few  sheep — a  few  hundredfi  or 
a  very  few  thousand.  To  meet  their  requirements  the  wool-staplers  send  buyen, 
who  take  their  rounds  yearly  and  purchase  the  entire  clip,  all  sorts  packed  np  to- 
gether, which  are  sent  on  to  the  warehouses,  where  they  are  classed  ready  for  sale. 
The  classing  is  done  by  the  foreman  or  underforeman,  who,  with  the  apprentices, 
commences  operations  by  cutting  open  a  sheet  at  a  time,  being  most  particular  in 
picking  out  every  little  bit  of  twine  as  the  work  proceeds  and  placing  them  in  ahaj^ 
provided  purposely.  The  classer  is  provided  with  a  small  table,  onto  which  the 
apprentice  hands  fleece  by  fleece,  when  it  is  examined,  tested  as  to  strength,  leng^ 
etc. ;  it  is  then  either  thrown  [into  the  bing  or  onto  a  pile.  After  the  fleeces  are 
classed  into  their  different  grades — hoggets,  w^ethers,  crossbreds,  lusters,  demilns- 
ters,  casts,  etc. — the  buyers  eventually  turn  up,  or,  if  any  class  Is  made  for  a  spe- 
cial firm,  their  buyer  is  sent  for.  The  wool  is  purchased  with  certain  conditions, 
such  as  the  option  of  throwing  out  any  objectionable  fleece.  The  purchaser  sends 
his  foreman  to  ''  take  up,''  as  it  is  called,  that  meaning  every  fleece  is  to  be  passed 
to  him  on  the  classing  table.  The  apprentice  who  handles  the  fleece  again  at  this 
Juncture  has  a  double  advantage;  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  to  be  obtained  in 
the  whole  wool-classing  training.  In  the  first  instance  he  has  the  opinion  of  his 
own  firm's  classer,  who  gets  np  for  sale;  secondly,  the  opinion  of  the  buyer's  repre- 
sentative; and  if  the  learner  be  intelligent  and  attentive  he  is  thus  in  a  position  to 
obtain  a  thorough  practical  education. 

The  experience  of  the  apprentice  in  the  factory  is  a  little  different,  bathe  has  not 
the  same  wide  range  as  in  a  warehouse.  The  learner  goes  straight  to  the  wool 
table,  is  placed  under  acomi)etent  man,  and  is  turned  out  a  thorough  tradesman,  &> 
far  as  regards  the  kind  of  wool  used  by  the  firm.  He,  however,  misses  any  chanc 
of  classing  experience,  very  little,  if  any,  being  done  in  the  factories;  so  that,tal' 
ing  the  advantages  oflered  by  the  warehouse  against  those  of  the  factory,  tt 
former  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred.  Again,  when  a  sorter  is  once  made,  it  tak:< 
little  to  make  a  classer  of  him,  as  he  readily  takes  up  the  ideas  required  for  classii ' 
any  breed  of  wool  he  may  not  have  previously  handled. 

TECHNICAL  TERMS  USED  IN  WOOL-80RTINO. 

Merino  combing  wools. 

Combing — ^long  wool  used  in  the  combing  or  worsted  trade.  Matching»—iiain 
given  to  the  many  different  sorts  into  which  the  fleece  is  divided,  not  including  th 
skirtings.  Supercombing — wool  taken  from  finest  part  of  fleece  or  shoulders.  Fin 
eomhing — wool  taken  from  sides  of  fleeee.    Second  combing — wool  taken  from  baol 
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■enm  the  loins,  to  neck.  Third  combing — wool  taken  from  lower  part  of  back. 
Fonrth  combing — wool  t<aken  from  rump.  Fifth  combing — ^wool  taken  from  thigh. 
Sixth  combing — ^wool  taken  from  lower  part  of  the  thigh  and  ca)led  breech. 

The  nnmbering  of  sorts  is  not  always  done,  firms  having  names  of  their  own,  and 
in  many  cases  use  letters  instead;  some  using  the  names  of  qualities  to  which  the 
irool  GUI  be  spun  to,  as  36's,  iO's,  60^8,  etc.,  and  in  all  cases  the  meaning  is  the  same. 

Chthmg  or  9hart  wool — teohnioal  terma  used  in  sorting  merino  $kort  wool. 

Picklock — the  choicest  part  of  a  very  fine  fleece.  Prime — taken  from  sides  of  a 
Tery  fine  fleece  or  shoulder  of  a  good  fleece.  Choice — ^best  part  of  the  neck  of  a  fine 
fleece.  Super — ^taken  frt>m  the  back,  across  the  loins,  to  neck.  Head — ^taken  from 
head.  Downrights — taken  from  lower  part  of  sides  or  skirtings.  This  sort  is  mostly 
composed  of  the  best  wool  from  a  good  short  fleece.  Seconds — best  wool  from  throat 
and  breast.  Abb— skirtings  from  breech.  Shankings — from  legs.  Toppings — dags 
and  tar  brands  cut  off  with  shears  by  the  sorter.  Pickings — straw,  thorns,  twigs, 
seed,  or  any  dry  vegetable  matter.    Fribs — Second  cuts. 

The  above  names  are  not  always  used;  sometimes  numbers  or  letters  indicate  the 
BortB.  The  above-named  sorts  constitute  all  the  woolen  manufacturers  require,  from 
the  finest  broadcloth  to  the  very  lowest  rugs  and  carpets. 

EngUsh  and  oroisbrod  wool — luster  and  demilusteTf  eta. 

Combing  matchings, — Fine — taken  from  best  part  of  an  extra  flne  luster  fleece. 
Blue— taken  fh>m  the  best  part  of  average  luster  fleece.  Neat — sides  of  fleece  and 
Bort  lower  than  blue.  Brown — sort  between  neat  and  breech ;  sort  lower  than  neat. 
Bieech— lower  part  of  fleece  grown  on  leg.  Cowtail — whei^  the  breech  is  low  and 
'c^ngh;  cowtail  is  the  lowest  part. 

Shorts  or  hrokes  made  only  from  shirts  of  British  and  ooarse  foreign  wools, 

^s— finest  shorts.  Downrights — Fine  shorts;  sort  lower  than  fine.  Seconds — 
*kortB;  sort  lower  than  downrights.  Abb — shorts  from  breech  and  cowtail.  Lofty 
^Agoteral  term  used  in  all  short  wools,  signifying  bulkiness,  bigness. 

Wool-Classing. 

^ool-classing  oonoems  the  colonies  more  than  sorting  does,  and  a  few  notes  on 
^subject  may  be  useful,  as  the  difference  between  the  two  branches  is  very  great, 
^ool-classing  may  be  performed  by  a  less-experienced  man,  as  it  is  confined  to 
^ling  with  the  fleece  as  a  whole,  but  nevertheless  it  should  be  carried  out  in  a 
'ystematic  manner.    Each  class  should  be  distinct,  even  in  quality,  regular  in  length 
^d  color.    To  class  wool  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trade  the  following  par- 
ticQlan  are  given,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  found  useful  both  to  grower  and 
^**8cr.    Many  growers  think  that  classing  is  unnecessary,  but  frequently  an  op- 
Portnnity  is  thus  given  to  the  middleman  or  merchant,  who  is  constantly  on  the 
^^oat  for  nnclassed  lots,  which  he  turns  over  for  a  profit,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
^Wer.    It  is  not  desirable  to  make  a  number  of  sorts,  as  small  lots  are  objection- 
^»h  and  rarely  fetch  their  full  value  as  well  as  large  lots,  which  are  altogether  more 
Citable  to  the  trade. 

-^e  classer  should  not  finally  fix  his  sorts  from  the  start,  as  he  might  form  a  wrong 

'^iidard  for  each  sort,  but  by  placing  the  fleeces  before  the  bings  into  which,  in  his 

Million,  they  ought  to  go,  and  at  a  convenient  time  cai'efiilly  going  through  each 

^  Qeece  by  fleece,  he  can  throw  out  any  misplaced  fleeces,  and  thus  form  a  distinct 

^tldard  for  each  sort.    By  occasionally  looking  through  the  bings  for  the  first  few 

^^%  he  naturally  becomes  conversant  with  the  style  of  wool,  and  thus  his  work 

^^^omes  simplified. 
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In  olaesing  there  shonld  be  three  sorts  of  sound  oorabing  made,  also  a  oast,  and 
three  sorts  of  clothing.  In  the  combings  the  great  balk  will  constitute  the  first  comb- 
ing, being  an  average  quality  and  length  of  the  whole  clip,  and  it  mast  be  sound 
and  even.  A  snpercombing  consists  of  fleeces  little  shorter  than  the  first,  but  moch 
finer.  The  second  combing  shonld  contain  much  longer,  stronger,  and  deeper-grown 
wool  than  the  first  combing  and  consist  of  nothing  bat  sound  wool.  The  cast  takes 
all  cross  and  very  low  fleeces;  this  is  generally  sent  to  scour. 

In  clothings  the  classes  should  be  made  according  to  quality,  independent  of 
length.  A  superclothing  consists  of  highest  quality,  the  staple  being  short,  with 
good  color,  density,  fine  serrations  for  felting  purposes,  and  soft  and  kind  to  the 
touch. 

First  clothing  contains  the  bulk  of  the  short  wool,  wUl  be  a  little  longer  than  the 
super,  and  not  so  flue;  due  attention  should  be  paid  to  brightness,  softness,  and 
pliability. 

Second  clothing  is  a  very  wide  grade,  containing  much  tender  from  the  low  comb- 
ings and  the  rough,  low,  harsh  wool.  Generally  this  sort  is  of  much  bolder  growth 
than  the  other  two  sorts,  but  will  occasionally  contain  a  iew  very  short,  low,  rough. 
fleeces. 

Skirtings. — ^A  most  difficult  part  in  connection  with  shearing  is  to  get  these  nicely 
picked,  and  itis  surprising  to  see  the  slipshodmanner  with  which  they  are  alio  wed  to  b» 
handled,  to  the  loss  of  the  grower.    If  more  attention  were  given  to  this  department^ 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  amount  of  the  expenses  during  sheaT- 
ing  would  be  met  by  the  extra  prices  realized  when  the  pieces  are  nicely  picked. 
One  great  difficulty  consists  in  the  scarcity  of  reliable  bush  hands  for  this  work,  bn^ 
to  a  great  extent  this  might  be  overcome  by  a  slightly  increased  wage  and  extr^ 
hands.    This  extra  expense,  which  only  amounts  to  a  few  pounds  at  the  finishing  o^ 
shearing,  will  certainly  fte  returned  many  times.    The  demand  for  well-got-up  piec«» 
is  great,  and  in  many  instances  the  best  realize  as  much,  and  sometimes  more,  thaiL 
the  fleece.    Three  sorts  and  a  ''stained  **  are  sufficient  for  the  skirtings  when  the  wooL 
contains  seed.     ''Broken''  contains  all  the  big,  free,  and  clean;  next,  first  pieces- 
comprise  the  bulk,  generally  not  so  lofty  as  the  broken ;  second  pieces  are  bitty,  not^ 
BO  good  a  color,  generally  dirty,  seedy,  and  much  discolored,  but  should  be  free  frooa- 
"stained."    (See  technical  terms.)    To  further  advance  the  value  of  the  wethen^ 
belly  wool  the  picking  out  of  the  stained  would  be  beneficial. 

Wool-classing  is  an  important  branch  of  the  great  staple  trade  and  (like  othei8> 
abused  by  the  presence  of  impostors.  In  the  interests  of  the  trade,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  this  subject  is  so  lightly  thought  of  by  both  growers  and  brokers.  Tbi» 
neglect,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  has  placed  many  a  man  claiming  to  be  a  wool- 
classer  in  a  false  position.  Many  men  are  olassers  in  name  only,  who  conmiit  to 
memory  wool  phrases,  and,  assisted  by  a  glib  tongue,  create  a  favorable  impression 
on  the  employer,  succeed  in  getting  his  shed,  and  can  not  do  Justice  to  his  wool. 

TECHNICAL  TERMS  USED  IN  WOOL-CLASSING. 

Combing — ^longwool;  a  term  used  to  distinguish  from  short  wool;  a  wool  sp^' 
dally  adapted  for  the  worsted  trade.    Clothing — a  short  wool;  a  term  used  to  ds^ 
tinguish  from  combing  or  long  wool;  a  wool  used  in  the  cloth  or  woolen  tra^^ 
Teg,  hog,  or  hogget — the  flrst  fleece  from  a  sheep  that  has  not  been  shorn    ^ 
lamb.    Shurled  hogget — first  fleece  from  a  sheep  after  it  has  been  shorn  as  laup 
Wether  wool  (English) — ^all  fleeces  cut  from  sheep  after  the  flrst  or  hogget  fleece  h 
been  removed.  Wether  wool  (colonial) — all  fleeces  shorn  from  unsexed  sheep  aft 
the  hogget  fleece  has  been  removed.  Ewes'  wool — all  wools  shorn  frt»m  female  shee] 
Rams'  wool — ^wool  grown  on  male  sheep.    Lambs'  wool — wool  grown  on  lamb^  '^^ 
Luster — glossy,   metallic   brightness.    Brightness — refers   to  deniiluster;  a  soft^^ 
shade  of  luster.    Fineness— smallness  of  flber.  Quality — fineness,  with  high  chai 
aoter  And  breeding.    Counts  or  quality  to  which  wool  can  be  spun — as  many 
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r  560  yards,  as  1  pound  of  scoured  wool  will  produce  when  spun.  Serration — pointed, 
caly  covering  of  fiber,  as  distinguished  from  hair.  Silkiness — a  combination  of  soft- 
esBy  fineness,  and  brightness.  Elasticity — ^the  capability  of  stretching  and  returning 
o  its  original  form.  Tenderness — weakness,  unsoundness.  Broad  or  thick  haired — 
lenoting  loss  of  character;  straight  fibered,  devoid  of  elasticity.  Hardness — dry, 
inkind  feel.  Earthy — dirty  from  the  presence  of  soil.  Gritty — ^hard,  unkind  han- 
dling, caused  by  the  presence  of  sand.  Stringy — thin,  delicate  stapled  wool.  Mushy — 
open, fuzzy.  Noily — wasty,  mushy,  perished.  Dingy — Slacking  brightness;  a  defi- 
ciency of  color.  Discolored — stained  by  dead  yolk.  Stained — brown  or  burnt  col- 
ored, caused  by  urine,  etc.  Cast — a  rough,  coarse,  bad-bred  fleece.  Cot — a  matted 
or  felted  wool.  Kemps — white  and  dark  brittle  hairs ;  a  fiber  grown  on  sheep  which 
leBistB  dyeing;  is  an  indication  of  want  of  purity  of  breed.  Dags — ^matted  fibers 
ftaddirt. 

HOSIERY  OR  CARDING  WOOLS. 

This  class  comprises  mostly  the  medium-grown  wools,  and,  as  this  branch  of  man- 
ofactnring  is  a  distinct  trade  to  itself,  a  little  information  is  desirable.  Carding  is  a 
process  of  preparing,  straightening,  or  laying  parallel ;  and  all  wools,  whether  for 
worsted,  woolens,  or  hosiery  goods,  undergo  this  process  prior  to  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  spinning,  weaving,  etc.  The  word  carding  is  mostly  used  in  the  trade, 
meaning  a  wool  required  for  hosiery  goods.  The  wool  best  suited  for  this  purpose  is 
of  mediom  length,  coming  between  a  combing  and  a  clothing,  which  again  makes 
these  two  classes  more  distinct. 

Hosiery  yams  require  to  be  soft,  open,  or  fluffy,  and  any  wools  of  medium  length 
withmnshy,  noily,  or  wasty  tips  are  best  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

The  yam  is  not  twisted  to  that  extent  as  in  worsteds;  and  the  wool  which  has  not 
passed  through  the  combs  contains  the  fuzzy,  noily  fibers,  assist  to  make  the  spun 
thread  woolly  or  fluffy. 

One  of  the  main  qualifications  for  these  goods  is  to  have  a  very  bright,  light  wool, 
which  can  be  dyed  into  the  most  delicate  shades.  Much  of  this  description  of  wool 
is  grown  on  the  back  blocks  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland. 

PACKING  WOOL. 

This  work  is  generally  carried  out  fairly  well,  but  nevertheless  there  is  room  for 

improvement,  both  in  large  sheds  and  especially  amongst  the  selectors'  and  farmers' 
clips. 

^Am.— One  great  eyesore  to  buyers  is  the  neglect  of  not  giving  proper  attention 
^  hits  of  twine  which  lie  about  the  floor  and  eventually  find  their  way  into  the  pack 
^th  the  wool.  Another  very  objectionable  practice  is  the  cutting  off  the  part  of 
"ides  of  the  pack  to  facilitate  the  sewing;  these  bits  of  rag  also  find  their  way  into 
^^  pack.  This  latter  is  done  with  the  idea  of  not  losing  a  half  pound  in  weight. 
^0  prevent  trouble  to  the  pressors  a  bag  should  be  fixed  convenient  to  the  press  and 
^^  pressors  instructed  to  put  all  bits  of  twine  and  bits  of  packs  into  the  bag,  and 
^ot  on  the  floor.  This  precaution  would  tend  to  have  the  desired  effect.  Neglect  of 
^hese  precautions  becomes  expensive  to  the  growers ;  a  buyer  is  very  chary  when  he 
^0^68  across  twine  amongst  the  wool,  and  will  often  move  on  without  making  a  val- 
'*^ion.  The  hemp,  etc.,  is  very  destructive  to  the  delicate  woolen  and  worsted 
'^^hinery,  often  causing  a  smash,  and  even  if  it  happens  to  pass  through  and  find 
^  ^ay  into  the  piece,  the  sharp  eye  of  the  merchant's  piece-overlooker  readily  de- 
^ts  the  fault  and  the  piece  is  rejected  and  sent  back  to  the  manufacturer  as  dam- 
ped. 

Ilie  cutting  up  of  small  clips  into  little  lots  and  mixing  different  sorts  in  bales 
'<^uld  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  These  lots  have  to  be  sold  separately,  and 
^ly  at  a  price  considerably  under  the  real  value.  Selectors  and  £umeta  ^ould 
^  Justice  to  themselves  in  atadying  the  matter. 
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Branding  is  another  important  matter  deserving  consideration,  and  sho 
with  good,  bold  letters  on  one  or  two  sides,  as  well  as  on  the  top  of  th 
giving  descriptions  of  the  sorts  always  use  figures,  as  "  1st "  or  **  2d/'  ine 
ters,  as  "A,"  "AA,"  "  B,"  "  BE,"  etc.  Letters  give  no  information  to  t 
or  as  to  the  style  of  wool  contained  under  ''A  "  or  "AA/'  etc.,  and,  if  push 
he  might  pass  on  to  other  lots  marked  *'  1st "  or  ''2d,"  as  the  numbers  lea 
what  to  expect.  Always  brand  every  bale  in  rotation  as  it  comes  out  o: 
whatever  the  sort  may  be,  as  by  so  doing  much  labor  and  many  mista 
avoided.  Never  brand  a  sort  of  wool  better  than  the  class  for  which  it 
is  sure  to  be  found  out  after;  then  that  particular  brand  will  be  looked 
suspicion  and  probably  miss  sale  for  some  time,  especially  if  business  ib  i 

Selling  and  reserves, — In  disposing  of  wool  a  little  more  discretion  alio 
selling  brokers  would  often  be  of  advantage.  The  auctioneers  are  in  i 
position  than  the  growers  to  ascertain  the  real  values,  and  frequently,  w 
a  farthing  of  the  growers'  reserves,  the  lot  has  to  be  passed  in.  Again,  it 
occurs  that  a  grower  has  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  wool,  and  therefoi 
mates  its  market  value.  Brokers  invariably  fight  hard  and  get  the  ve 
out  of  the  consignments  for  their  patrons,  and  in  general  will  do  better  fo 
they  could  do  for  themselves.  The  great  object  of  these  descriptive  mi 
logues  is  to  advance  the  interests  of  all  concerned  in  the  wool  industry,  an 
ing  attention  to  matters  in  which  there  appears  to  be  room  for  improv 
hoped  that  all  concerned  will  be  benefited. 

Wool  Statistics,  1889. 

Table  showiny  vfooi  soUl  in  ike  Australian  markets  for  the  year  ended  Februi 


Broken. 


Goldsbrongh,  Mort  &  Co.  fUmited) 

New  Zealand  Loim  and  Mortgage  A<;oncy  Company 
(limited). 


AuBtnJaBian  Mortgage  and  Agency  Company  (limited) 
>.  (limited) 


Dalgety  &  Co.  . 

HarriBon,  Jones  A.  Devlin  (limited) 

Dennys,  Lascellea,  Austin  &  Co 

Elder.  Smith  &  Co.  (limited) 

John  Bridge 

J.H.  Geddes  &  Co 

HUl,  Clark  &  Co 

Luxmore  &,  Co.  (limited) 

TTnion  Mortgage  and  Agency  Company  (limited) 

George  Hague  &  Co 

P.  L.  Barker 

Other  broken 


Total 


Yictorio. 


Bidet. 
67,105 

48,896 
28.103 
24,077 


27,620 


10, 014 
9,061 


214, 876 


New  South 
Walea. 


Bales. 
74,948 

21.647 

5,023 

10,146 

36,777 


17,996 
16,958 
10,422 


4,545 
60 


189,517 


South 
Auatral 


Bales. 
5,a 


23,7 


13,1 


1.3 


43,5 


Table  shinoing  distribution  of  the  wool  sold  in  the  year  ended  Fekruary  £8, 

continent  of  Europe, 


Colony. 


Victoria 

New  South  Wales 
South  Australia . . 

Total 


Antwerp. 


Direot 


Balee. 
26,351 
83,636 
5,696 


65,683 


Via 
London. 


Bales. 

18,181 

13,766 

4,287 


36,234 


Bremen. 


Direct. 


BaUs. 
1,636 
4,658 


6,293 


Via 
London. 


Balee. 

1,000 
1,904 


2,904 


Direc 


Balti 
3,2 

a,g 

9 


7,2 
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Talle  shmving  the  distribution  of  the  wool  sold,  etc. — Continued. 


Maraoilles, 
direct. 

Dunkirk, 
viaLondou. 

Other  ports, 
direct. 

TotaL 

Colony. 

Direct. 

Via 
London. 

Victoria 

Bates. 

2,835 
1,965 

Bales. 
321 

Bales. 

Bales. 
65,683 
6,203 
7, 203 
3, 193 
4,800 

Bales. 

36,234 

New  South  Wales 

3,193 

800th  Ana^rftlift      

2,904 

2,625 

321 

Total 

4,800 

321 

3  193              *w  ''^ 

42,064 

Table  showing  the  wool  sold  to  America  in  year  ended  February  28, 1889. 


Colony. 

Direct. 

By  steamer 
via  London. 

Total. 

Victoria 

Bales. 
27, 591 
3,176 

Bales. 
7,048 
303 
33 

Bales. 

34, 639 

3,560 

33 

NewSoathWalefc 

South  Australia 

Total 

30,767 

7,474 

3S,241 

The  total  purchases  for  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  1888  amounted  to  22,825 
bales,  446  of  which  were  bought  in  Sydney.  • 

The  total  shipments  of  wool  from  Australasia  from  July  1,  1888,  to  latest  dates, 
^'*'ch  4, 1889,  were  as  follows : 


Colony. 


Victwla 

Jew  South  Wales* ' 

Sw™  Australia , 

QMenaland 

y«t  Australia 

TMaaaia 

Totid  Australian 
■Hew  Zealand,  later 

Total  Anatralasia 


1887-'88. 

1888-'80. 

Increase. 

Decrpaso. 

BaUs. 
325, 170 

Bales. 

310, 941 

412.234 

118  083 

79. 189 

20,746 

13,565 

BaUi, 

Bale*. 
14, 229 

3:J5, 729 

76, 505 

•    •    ■    •    •  mM    *    a    ■ 

5,f01 
4,308 

144,  2i>5 
73,4H8 

25, 272 

16, 438 

16,657 

3,092 

911, 737 
195, 511 

955,658 
184,294 

86. 514 

42, 593 
11.217 

1, 107, 248 

1, 139, 952 

86,514 

53, 810 

"^^ihrning  importations  of  colonial  and  foreign  wool  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 

1875  to  18SS. 


From— 


J^ria 

X?»8oath  Wales 

yeeaaiand 

S"**  Australia 

5««tAu8traUa 

v"**«nia         

*•»  Zealand 

r.^  Total  Aostralaaian 
^l*iadNat«l 

Total  colonial 

ign 

Total  imports 


1875. 


Bales. 
279, 751 
114,  731 

28, 251 

100,  852 

8, 745 

19, 076 
149, 896 


699,302 
174, 081 


873, 383 
309, 914 


1,183,297 


1878. 


Bales. 
305, 542 
135, 834 

34,587 

102, 390 

7,554 

20,596 
162,289 


788, 792 
169,504 


938, 296 

806,807 


1, 246, 103 


1877. 


Bales. 

334.  397 

148, 322 

35, 289 

107, 470 

8,186 

1,550 

795 


ms] 


825, 009 
169, 291 


994,  300 
314,684 


1878. 


Bales. 
302, 508 
137, 540 

38,181 

104, 808 

8.132 

21,287 
187,  546 


700,022 
160,263 


951, 185 
309, 271 


1,308,084   1,260,456 


1870. 


Bales. 

309,614 
154, 409 

34, 502 

111,  190 

8,369 

24,263 
184, 877 


827,220 
176, 146 


1,00.1,365 
320,764 


1, 324, 120 


1880. 


Bales. 
3u<},  817 
193, 363 

31,414 

109, 917 

0, 211 

23,653 
189, 441 


863,816 
193, 528 


1, 057, 344 
480, 151 


1,487,496 
\     


1881. 


Bales. 

355,  524 

206,  226 
39. 3(]2 

112, 827 
11, 217 
23, 826 

182,907 


931,889 
104, 133 


1, 126, 002 
270, 370 


1,306,372 
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Table  ahotoing  importations  of  colonial  and  foreign  wool^  etc. — Continued, 


From— 


Victoria 

New  Soath  Wales 

Qneensland 

South  Australia 

West  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Total  Australasian 
Cape  and  Natal 

Total  colonial 

Foreign 

Total  imports 


1882. 


Bales. 

304,  U41 

230,284 
54,003 

122, 167 
11, 015 
23,429 

104.102 


009,731 
191, 113 


1, 190, 844 
362,527 


1,653.371 


1883. 


Bales. 

336,518 

234,659 
60,858 

108,487 
11,208 
24,038 

215, 024 


990,792 
187, 368 


1, 178, 160 
310,300 


1,488,460 


1884. 


Bales. 

358,228 

241,271 
09,974 

118, 357 
13,204 
24,415 

228,900 


1, 084, 355 
189,377 


1, 273, 732 
385,871 


1.650,603 


1885. 


Bales. 

817, 152 
217, 119 
104,361 
115, 108 
14,427 
21,681 
237,875 


1,027,723 
182, 168 


1, 209, 891 
350,826 


1,669,717 


1886. 


Boies. 

860,731 

265,181 
84,065 

130,628 
16,862 
21.463 

269,012 


1. 139. 842 
227,289 


1,367.131 
452,051 


1,819,182 


1887. 


BaUs. 

345,396 
245,290 
106,614 
106,403 
17,656 
22.261 
272,918 


1,116,538 
234,727 


1, 851. 266 
462,044 


1,813,310 


H 


3: 

i: 
1 


2 


1.2 
2 


1,5 
4 


2,0 


Table  ekomng  export  of  wool  from  Australia  for  four  years,  from  July  1, 1884,  to 

SO,  1888. 


Colonj. 


Victoria 

New  Sooth  Wales 

South  Australia 

Queensland 

Tasmania 

West  Australia 

Total  Australian  . . 
New  Zealand 

Total  Australasian 


1884-'85. 


Bales. 

.'129,911 

292,093 

152, 350 

74,002 

17.268 

13,222 


879, 746 
232, 100 


1,  111,  846 


1885>'86. 


Bales. 

815,650 

346,146 

130.934 

72,710 

16,435 

14,343 


896,217 
2U,617 


1,140,834 


1886-'87. 


Bides. 

331,098 

332,961 

148,120 

65.305 

18,621 

16,373 


913, 378 
271,904 


1,185,282 


188^ 


Bi 

i 
s 

1 


i,c 

s 


1,2 


A  reference  to  the  composition  of  this  immenBe  clip  will  be  of  interest  to  gro^ 
as  exhibiting  the  great  change  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  twenty ; 
in  the  proportion  greasy  bears  to  washed  and  sconred. 


Description. 

1860. 

1876. 

1887. 

18 

Greanv 

Bales. 
158,000 
266,000 
114,000 

Boies. 

887,000 
238,000 
157,000 

Boies. 
704.000 
45,000 
854,000 

Ba 

8 

Fleece  (washed) 

RnAnvna ,    ,^,^-,.,^,,, 

3 

Total  cataloirned r . 

638,000 

782,000 

1,103,000 

1.1 

■■■1 " 

Anslralian  cnMshred 

7,600 
7,600 

40,000 
63,000 

62,000 
168,000 

New  Zealand  crossbred r 

1 

Total  eroasbred,  excluding  Swan  Biyer  wool . . . 

16,000 

102,000 

280,000 

2 
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Tthk  thowimg  number  of  bales  of  wool  shipped  from  Victoria  to  England,  tht  continent, 
and  America  from  June  SO,  1889,  to  February  28,  1890, 


\      TheOcmtiiMnt. 


^BitadSteteg. 


Dostiuation. 


London . 
Grimsby 
HuU 


Total 


Antwerp.. 
Hambnrg . 

Bremen 

Havre 

Marseilles 
Donkirk. . 


Optional  destination : 
Antwerp  or  Hambnrg 
Bremen  or  Hamburg. . 
London  or  Antwerp  . . 
Bremen  or  Antwerp  . . 
Other  porta 


Total 


Boston 

Qrand  total 


Rales. 


217,413 

41,817 

7,603 


206,  KiS 


02. 073 

14, 171 

4,687 

238 

6,723 

8,715 


Total 90,607 


8.260 
5. 480 
1,764 
^08 
2,'ii74 


18,676 


10,  477 


386,593 


"Hie  continental  shipments  aggregated  109,280  bales  this  year,  as  against  64,443  for 
preTloQa  season. 
"Hie  table  below  gives  shipments  to  continental  ports  from  1884  to  1889 : 


SUpments  to— 


jfttMOlei. 


G«Ht 


Totsl. 


1884-'86. 


Balet. 
80,526 


0.149 


1885-*86. 


BcOet. 

16,888 

2,539 
3,323 


45,6T5 


21,750 


1886-'87. 


{ 


Sales. 
36,  247 

2,  2fi8 
2,107 
4,731 
2,452 


42,805 


1887-'88. 


BaUa. 

21. 384 
5,299 


5,443 

1,051 

42 


33, 219 


188&-'89. 


Balet. 

44,327 

4,. 547 

321 

2,820 

2,428 


54,443 


TahU  showing  direct  imports  of  Cape  wools  into  Oermany, 


Year. 


Berlin. 


Bale*. 
25,000 
23,000 
26,000 
30,000 
32,000 
33,000 
35.000 
34,000 
46.000 
54,000 


Bremen. 


BaUt. 

7.000 
11,000 
10,000 

8,000 
12,000 
15,000 
11.000 
19,000 
20,000 
88,000 


Hamburg. 


BaU». 

9,000 

12,000 

14,000 

10,000 

10.000 

10,000 

4.000 

7,060 

2,000 


Total. 


Balet. 
41,000 
46,000 
50,000 
48,000 
54,000 
58.000 
50,000 
60,000 
68,000 
87,000 
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Table  shouHng  destination  of  purchases  of  Australian  wools  from  commencement  of  teas 

to  December  31, 1S89, 


Destination. 


Continent 

Yorkshire  and  Scotland. . . 
United  States  and  Canada 

Local  spocolatiou 

Local  wool-sconrors 

Local  manufacturing 

Japan 

Total 


Melbourne. 


Bales. 

103.000 
87,000 
12,0(X) 
5,000 
5,000 
2,000 
1,000 


215.000 


Sydney. 


Bales. 
90.000 
15,000 


40,000 
10,000 


Adelaide. 


155,000 


Bales. 

13.500 

17,500 

250 

3,000 

12,000 


46,250 


Total 


Bates 

119,. 
12,; 
48  J 

27.  ( 
2,< 
1,< 


41S.! 


Ta^leshounng  supplies  oft^lonial  wool  in  London  for  1889,  as  compared  with  four  p\ 

vious  years. 


Year. 


1885.. 
1886.. 
1887.* 
1888.. 
1889.. 


Brought 
forwai'd. 


Bales. 

10. 000 
18,000 
32.000 
10,000 
5,000 


New 
anivala. 


Bales. 
1, 203,  000 
1,355,000 
1,350,000 
1.510,000 
1, 565,  Oi)0 


Total 
anpplie 


Bale9 

1.213, 
1,37», 
1,382, 
1.520, 
1,570. 


Table  shomng  sales  at  Melbourne  and  Gellong  for  th^  year  ended  February  88, 1889 


Broken. 


Goldsbrongh,  Mort  Sc  Co.  (limited)  

New  Zealand  Loan  and  Mortgage  Agenov  Company 

(limited) 

Australasian    Mortgage  aiid  Agency  Company 

(limited) 

Dalgety  &  Co.  (limited) 

Union  Mortgage  and  Agency  Company  (limited) . 

Younghusband  Sc  Co 

Dennys,  Lascelles,  Austin  &.  Co 

Other  brokers 


Total. 


1885-'86. 


Bales. 
50,095 

43,617 

26,518 


18,975 
31,706 


176,906 


1886-'87. 


Bales. 
60,033 

44,282 

28,708 


21,401 
24,626 


179,277 


1887-'88. 


Bales. 
62,540 

45,647 

28,589 

16.256 

7,961 


19,877 
8,668 


189,666 


1888-'89. 


Bales. 
67,105 

48,962 

86,667 
25,154 
10,473 


27,  513 

16.763 


224,579 


1889-' 


BaU 

7«. 

7U 

36. 
31, 
12, 
4, 
38, 
15, 
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Table  showing  wool  sold  in  Sydney  for  the  year  ending  February,  1890, 


Brokers. 


Ooldsbrough,  Mort  &  Co.  (limited)  

New  Zealand  Loan  and  Mortgage  Agency  Compaujr  (limited) 

Austndasian  Mortgage  and  Agency  Company  (limited) 

Harrison,  Jones  &  Devlin  (limit<^d) 

Dalgety  &  Co.  (limited) 

John  Bridge 

J.  H.  Geddes  &  Co 

Winchcombe,  Carson  &  Co 

Hill,  Clark  &  Co 

F.L.  Barker 

Bnmker  &  Wolfe 

Other  brokers 

Total 

Corresponding  12  months  of  1888-'89 

Increase 


Sold. 


Bales. 

63,855 

20,685 

7,718 

44,070 

11.932 

28.025 

20.639 

13,  259 

12, 418 

10.931 

1,641 

1.680 


236.862 
209,007 


Offered. 


27,855 


Balet. 

73,625 
24,749 
10,051 
51, 313 
13,434 
30,475 
24,178 
14,225 
14, 149 
11,199 
1,862 
1,680 


270,940 
268,600 


2,340 


No. 
saltf 
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Tabk  showing  wool  sold  in  the  Australian  markets  for  the  year  ended  February,  1890, 


Brokers. 


Goldabroagb.  Mort  &  Go.  (limited) 

Keir  Zealand  I«oan  md  Mortgage  Agency  Company 

(limited) 

Atutnlftsian  Mortnge  and  Agency  Company  (limited) 

fiAnrinn,Jonee  &  I)evlin  (limited) 

Dalgety  &  Co.  (limited) 

BeimTB,  LaBcelles,  Austin  &  Co 

John  fridge * 

Bder,Smiai&  Co.  (limited) 

J.H.Gedde8&Co 

Loxmore  &  Co.  (limiteii) 

Vinehoombe,  Careon  &  Co 

Union  Mortgage  and  Agency  Company  (limited) 

Hill,  Clark  i  Co 

6«omHagae  &.  Co 

t.LBarker 

ToanjelkiiabaDd  &  Co.  (limited) 

B.J.(>Mnnbee  &  Co 

Bnnkar  A  Wolfe 

Other  brokers 


Victoria. 


New  South 
Wales. 


Total 


Bales. 
76, 195 

72,342 
36,567 


31, 739 
33, 082 


12,885 


12,240 


4,724 


3,546 


283,320 


Boies. 
63,855 

20, 685 

7,718 

44,079 

11,932 


28,025 
20,' 639 


13. 259 
12*418 
i6,"93i 


1,641 
1,680 


South 
Australia. 


236, 862 


Bales. 
0,615 


24,734 
14,059 


2.550 


47,988 


Total. 


Bal^^. 
140, 050 

99.672 

44.285 

44,079 

4:1.671 

83, 082 

28,025 

24.734 

20,639 

14.059 

13. 250 

12,885 

12,418 

12,240 

10,931 

4,724 

2,550 

1,641 

5,226 


568, 170 


Thi9  quantity,  it  is  estimated,  has  been  for  consumption  as  follows : 

Bales. 

Home  trade 220,000 

Continental 290,000 

American 13,000 

%«n 2,000 

I'Ooal  mannfftotarers  and  sconr  ers 43, 000 

Total 568,000 

The  number  of  bales  sold  in  Sydney  to  America  during  the  season  of  1889-'90  was 
'STofNew  South  Wales. 

COLONIAL  WOOL  SALE— PRICES,  1889. 

At  the  opening  of  the  season  at  the  colonial  warehouses  on  October  2  prices  showed 
tt  ftd?ance  of  16  to  17^  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  opening  rates  of  the  previous 
y^'  From  the  outset,  buyers,  of  whom  there  was  a  larger  attendance  than  ever 
^fore  witnessed,  showed  the  utmost  disposition  to  buy.  Competition  was  most 
<een  and  the  tone  of  the  sales  exceedingly  animated.  The  demand  appeared  equally 
strong  from  home  and  continental  sections,  but  was  perhaps  greatest  from  the  latter 
^^on,  strengthened,  as  they  were,  by  many  additional  buyers.  During  the  first 
iQonth  prices  had  a  hardening  tendency,  and  at  the  highest  point  compared  as  fol- 
^^^»  with  the  preTlous  year: 


Kind. 


^'•^y  Merino. 

^^*nied  Merino 
^^Iwda 


Superior 

Good  average 

Inferior  to  average. . . 

Average  to  eood 

Inferior  to  faulty 

Superior 

Average  to  good 

€k>arte 


Price. 


Unchanged. 

15  per  cent  higher. 

15  to  20  per  cent,  higher. 

15  per  cent,  higher. 

15  to  20  per  cent,  higher. 

5  per  cent,  higher. 

15  to  20  per  cent,  higher. 

20  per  cent,  higher. 
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Prices  carrent  at  this  date  were: 


Oreasy  Merino 

Greasy  comeback,  and  croaabred 

Washed  fleece  Merino 

Scoured  Merino 


Superior  to  extra  . . 
Average  to  good  . . . 
Inferior  to  medium 
Good  to  superior... 

Medium 

Coarse 

Good 

Average 

Grood  to  gnpcrior . . . 
Average  to  good . . 
Inferior  ana  faulty 


Pau 

13  U 
U|ti 

8  ti 
12i  t« 
11   t 

94  t< 
17   t 

14  t 
19|t 
17  t 
13it 


Sydney  Sheep  Sales  and  Sheep  Statistics. 
Table  showing  Sydney  sheep  sales  in  1888  and  1889. 


1888. 

1889. 

Brokers. 

Sheep 
sold. 

Amount 

Average. 

Sheep 
sold. 

Amount. 

Ave] 

Griffiths  &  "Weaver 

Number. 

156 

759 

1,397 

£    ».    d. 

2,833  19    0 

8,429  18    6 

13,426    2    3 

£    M.  d. 

18    8    8 

11    2    0 

9  12    8 

Number. 

125 

1,218 

1,673 

£       9.  d. 

2, 003  18    6 
10,5u3    0    0 
11,147    0    0 

16 

Bmnker  St,  Wolfe 

8 

Goldsbrougb,  Mort  &.  Co 

6 

Total 

2,312 

24, 689  19    9 

10  13    7 

2,312 

23,653  18    6 

7 

Table  showing  how  the  sales  have  ranged  during  the  last  seven  years: 


Tear. 

Sheep  sold. 

Amount. 

Avei 

1883 

Number. 
2,400 
1,871 
1,952 
1,378 
2,287 
2,312 
8,016 

£47, 578 
27,864 
26,422 
10,768 
20,047 
24,690 
23,653 

& 

19 

1884 

14 

1885 

18 

1886 

7 

1887 

9 

1888 

10 

1889 

7 

Table  showing  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  several  countries. 


Country. 

Number. 

Countiy. 

Nun 

United  Elinirdom.  1888 

29,484,774 
42,509,079 
51, 238, 782 

Australasia,  1889— eontinned : 

Western  Australia  .-.- 

United  States,  1889 

3.0 

Aro-nntinA  RAniibllc.  1 888 

New  Zealand- 
North  Inland 

9,4 
5.S 

Australasia.  1889 : 

50, 106, 768 

15, 000, 000 

11,000,000 

8.000,000 

South  Island ..-. 

New  South  Wales 

Tasmaniar . , 

1.2 

Oueenaland 

Total  Australasia , . 

Victoria 

103,1 

South  Australia 

WOOL  PRODUCTION  AND  ITS  PROSPECTS. 

If  we  look  oatside  the  colonies,  there  is  decided  enconragement  for  onr  pa 

alists.  In  the  first  place,  the  consumption  is  increasing,  whilst  the  production  al 

is  decreasing.    We  can  only  attempt  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  future  prt 

tion  of  wool  by  taking  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  results  of  the  last  few  y 

It  has  Already  been  stated  that  the  deoieaae  of  %\iQQ»^  m  'ExLcope  during  the  lav 
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jears has  been  50,000,000.  This  loss,  to  a  great  extent,  has  been  caused  by  disease; 
•Iso,  the  enhanced  value  of  land  in  many  European  countries  has  made  wool-grow- 
ing unprofitable.  Taking  these  two  primary  causes  into  consideration,  we  can 
safely  affirm  that  the  decrease  is  not  likely  to  be  recovered  in  those  countries ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  will  show  a  further  decrease.  In  the  United  States  the  decrease  of 
sheep  has  been  6,000,000  during  the  past  three  years,  with  every  prospect  of  further 
decrease  as  the  population  increases. 

In  Sonth  America  the  number  of  sheep  has  decreased  during  the  last  two  years  by 
20,000,000,  principally  through  disease.  This  loss  will  take  a  few  years  to  replace 
under  favorable  seasons;  so  that  country  (our  greatest  rival)  will  not  be  exporting 
the  nsnal  quantity  for  some  years  to  come. 
I  If  we  turn  to  Australia,  there  are  great  fluctuations  in  numbers  of  sheep,  but 
thionghout  there  is  a  steady  increase.  Our  great  trouble  is  principally  from 
dionght;  but  to  a  great  extent  this  will  be  counteracted  by  boring  for  water,  more 
systematic  water  conservation,  and  the  division  of  land  into  smaller  holdings.  In 
New  South  Wales  the  increase  alone  in  sheep  in  1888  was  8,000,000,  whilst  that  of 
the  whole  of  the  Australia  at  that  time  may  be  put  down  at  a  little  over  12,000,000. 
The  parent  colony  in  1889  shows  a  further  increase,  but  not  so  large  as  1888,  being 
3,603,299,  whilst  the  total  number  of  sheep  up  to  January  1, 1890,  was  50,106,768.  In 
Qoeenaland,  South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia  also  there  is  to  be  noticed  yearly 
additiona  to  numbers. 
If  we  now  look  at  the  capabilities  of  the  Australian  colonies,  we  shall  be  able  to 
!  trace  where  the  increase  is  likely  to  arise,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  see  the  position. 
^  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania  show  little  or  no  increase  for  many  years,  so 
}  that  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  tend  to  be  fully  stocked.  Seeing,  also,  that  in 
America  and  Europe  there  will  be  no  increase,  and  that  the  South  American  loss 
▼Ul  not  be  made  good  for  some  years,  any  surplus  must  naturally  come  from  New 
^th  Wales,  South  Australia,  Queensland,  and  Western  Australia.  If  we  add  to 
^0  above  the  ever-g^owiug  demand  for  woolen  goods  in  Asia  and  Africa  and 
the  great  yearly  increase  of  the  white  population  of  the  world,  the  fear  of  any  dimi- 
J^Qtion  in  consumption  of  wool  may  be  set  aside.  To  say  that  there  is  any  fear  for 
(^erproduction  is  without  foundation;  the  future  is  altogether  encouraging  to  the 
^ool  growers  of  Australasia,  and  especially  to  the  four  colonies  mentioned,  but  most 
especially  to  New  South  Wales. 

The  following,  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  United' States  on  "  Wool-pro- 
^Qetioa  and  its  prosx>eots,''  is  full  of  interest : 

"Of  late  years  Australians  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attributing  to  their  own  wool 

"^Pplyafar  greater  influence  upon  the  world's  markets  than  they  deserved.    It 

^ould  be  said  in  a  certain  year  that  wool  would  be  dearer  because  our  clip  was  so 

'^^y  thousand  bales  short,  and  this  year  it  was  considered  that  the  London  market 

^^Uld  be  weakened  because  the  Australian  clip  was  expected  to  be  from  50,000  to 

^^,000  bales  in  excess  of  last  year.    But,  if  it  is  considered  that  Australasia  supplies 

^^rly  about  450,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  as  against  the  world's  supply  of  nearly 

^^XX),00O,O0O  pounds,  or  less  than  one-fourth,  it  will  be  understood  that  other  in- 

^^ences  may  be  at  work  to  counteract  the  increase  or  decrease  of  our  production. 

y*  Xb  known  that  the  number  of  sheep  in  Europe  has  decreased  about  50,000,000  dur- 

^^  the  past  ten  years,  or  equal  to  the  production  of  200,000,000  pounds  of  wool. 

^*^e  production  of  wool  from  the  River  Plate  increased  from  185,000,000  pounds  in 

^^9  to  240,000,000  in  1887,  or  an  increase  of  about  55,000,000  pounds,  although  there 

^«ls  a  decrease  of  24,000,000  pounds  from  1885  to  1887.     In  the  United  States  the  in- 

^^^"^ase  from  1880  to  1887  was  20,000,000  pounds,  and  the  decrease  from  1884  to  1887, 

^,000,000  pounds.    The  above  figures  clearly  show  that  there  are  factors  outside 

^tistralasia  which  materially  affect  the  world's  wool  market,  and  we  will  now  con. 

^der  how  these  influences  are  likely  to  act  in  future  and  the  effect  they  will  produo«« 

^^n  the  wool  supply  of  Australasia." 
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Omt  mi  UK  warjsi  L3.sdfC!$si^  ^vsi-HOf  o<  tZtrt  ivv^cf  aJzcadr  lefened  to  is  that  ahoiv 

mz  fA  B§.  i&nsiiT^  A«  i£ie^  pb^cils  -.^t^^Atytfi  ta  iii<e  Uxi.:;««i  Slates  are  eertain  to 
ivpeaACid  ia  oar  ovm  l^zL^i.  ct«&  ix.  a  Ii«:*iMr  c?^£7«e.  In  ISlO  the  slic«p  in  tbe  Uiu^4 
ScAtes  nnsbe^  !<>.•>».•>.*:•-  In  li«!»>  tl^  n«sba  kad  izKreased  to  33,000,000;  bii 
while  in  I^4'l•  iljt  b«Ik  of  tbe  «a(«p  were  ^rxtcd  in  th«  Xc v  Englnad  and  £aBt«r 
States^  a&d  n^^oe  in  t&e  Si-iiLifTm  a;»>i  W«!»?<ra  States.,  in  1^80  tiie  Southern  an< 
Weaken  Sta««ft  graned  ooc-t^ird  oi  the  vhde  naabcTf  vhile  the  New  England  aad 
Eactem  States  ooij  grazed  half  the  nii2£'»«f  ther  had  in  1^10.  Hie  highest  point 
vaa  TtAthtd  in  lis3!4.  when  the  s^ecp  n:=2':«?«d  5i».vMXCui>.  Of  that  number  more 
than  one-half  were  gr^xed  in  the  S.vzt^^om  aad  Western  States  and  only  8,000,000  in 
Kew  England  axkd  the  EaMem  Slates,  shovinjr  that  the  increasing  population  diore 
the  sheep  oat  of  the  Ea^icrm  aiad  Xew  En^L&nd  States  towards  the  more  sparsely 
settled  Soaihem  and  Wei&iera  States  and  Territories,  the  land  being  required  when 
population  was  deoM  for  agricslmre  and  being  too  dear  to  profitably  graae  sheep. 
Since  I&S4  eTen  the  Soathem  aad  West«e^^m  Stales  se^m  to  have  been  unable  to  profit- 
ably sustain  th'^ir  former  namba>,  the  result  being  that  the  total  number  of  sheep 
in  the  United  States  has  d^reased  between  1^^  and  VSg7  by  about  6,000,000.  At 
the  population  of  the  United  States  is  increasing  rapidly  (the  *«itiiml  increase  being 
estimated  at  nearly  2XO\*>y>} — the  continoally  pushing  oat  West  and  South— it  ii 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  redaction  in  the  number  of  sheep  which  h« 
been  going  on  in  the  Xew  England  and  Eastern  States  has  now  set  in  South  ind 
West.  Consider  now  the  increased  productitm  of  wool  from  the  outside  of  Europe 
and  Asia. 

From  1879  to  1887  colonial  and  River  PUte  wool  increased  from  1^500,000  bales  to 
2,000,000  bales,  or  an  increase  of  oOi?,'>:0  bales:  while  from  1877  to  1^87  the  supplies 
of  Australasian,  South  African.  Siver  Plat^  and  United  States  wool  increased  from 
2,000,000  bales  to  2,700,000  bales,  or  an  increa^  of  700,000  hales.  Tet  we  find  thst 
the  oonsumption  has  kept  pace  with  the  supply. 


IT.  S.  GomcEBCiAi.  Agesyct, 

JTewcagOej  AjfrU  10, 189Z. 


George  Bagos, 
Commercial  A  fimL 
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4.  NEW  ZEALAND. 

RBPOBT  BY  CONSUL  OOKKOLLT,  OF  AUCKLAND. 
NEW  ZEALAND  WOOL. 

[ts  comparative  freedom  from  milling  or  felting  properties  may  be 
imerated  as  one  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  New  Zealand  wool. 
18  of  good  length  in  due  proportion  to  quality,  and  is  almost  entirely 
B  from  "burr."  In  comparison  with  other  wool-producing  countries, 
nearly  every  instance,  a  heavier  fleece  from  each  particular  breed, 
»pt,  perhaps,  the  lowest  quality,  which  is  sometimes  irregular  or 
Ifferent,  may  be  expected.  Occasionally  small  quantities  of  "  dry 
k"  and  "  tender  "  is  apparent.  Generally  speaking,  the  wool  is  well 
)wn  and  of  good  quality,  strong,  and  of  uniform  growth,  with  marked 
edom  from  those  imperfections  which  are  usual  in  Australian  wools. 
e  superiority  of  New  Zealand  wool  is,  I  believe,  mainly  attributable 
the  equable  climate  of  this  colony,  which  is  very  favorable  for  wool- 
)wing  purposes. 

He  wool  in  New  Zealand  is  produced  from  Spanish  Merinos  through 
^breeds  from  Merino  ewes  and  Lincoln  or  Leicester  rams,  and  on 
311  pastures — the  Mmuos  chiefly  on  hilly  lands,  mostly  native  pas- 
e. 

^ngwools  and  crossbreds  are  invariably  found  on  the  lowlands  and 
tivated  fiats,  generally  sown  with  English  grasses.  Felting  prop- 
ies  are  only  found  to  any  degree  of  perfection  in  the  finest  wools  and 
ere  the  fiber  is  completely  covered  with  minute  filaments,  which  in- 
'ock  so  much  easier  and  more  complete  than  the  serrated  breaks  in 
fiber  of  coarse  wool.  The  reason  why  New  Zealand  wool  has  as  a 
)  a  good  length  of  staple  in  proportion  to  its  quality  is  that  the  sheep 
e  generally  a  good  supply  of  natural  food  all  the  year  round.  The 
Iness  of  the  climate  enables  flock-owners  to  let  their  sheep  remain 
ioors  in  winter  and  summer.  Thus  an  exceedingly  temperate  cli- 
e  and  an  abundance  of  good  food  and  pure  water  at  all  seasons  of 
^ear,  with  a  comparative  freedom  from  '<  tick"  and  other  annoyances, 
t  tend  to  promote  a  uniform  steady  growth  of  wool.  All  of  these 
litions  must  militate  largely  in  favor  of  a  heavy  fleece, 
le  irregularity  occasionably  observable  in  New  Zealand  wools  is 
ily  attributed,  by  those  who  have  given  the  subject  any  considera- 
,  to  the  system  of  feeding  and  the  kind  of  land  on  which  the  sheep 
3  run.  The  wool  from  sheep  which  have  been  fed  on  turnips  for 
B  time  is  always  found  to  be  somewhat  fatty  and  earthy,  while  the 
I  from  runs  on  hilly  ground  or  comparatively  level  country  so^v^l  with 
lish  grasses  or  native  *^  tussock"  is  usually  found  dean, bright,  and 
f  and  in  every  way  Buperior^  ewept,  perhaps  \iVN<j^\5\\\)Ot^^^iR/^ 
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alone.  The  high  winds  experienced  at  times  in  some  parts  of  Ne 
Zealand  are  also  the  cause  of  large  quantities  of  wool  being  spoiled  h 
condition  by  sand,  more  especially  when  the  sheep  have  been  near  river 
beds. 

Dry  yolk  is  caused  when  the  sheep  have  a  sudden  chill  after  being 
overheated.  This  is  admittedly  more  common  in  STew  Zealand  wools 
than  Australian. 

Tender  wool  is  frequently  caused  by  a  change  of  food,  as,  for  instance, 
from  grass  to  turnips,  etc. 

LENGTH  OP  FIBEB. 

The  length  of  fiber  is  as  follows: 

IbcImi. 
Merino 2|to4 

Quarter-bred,  between  Merino  and  half-bred 4 

Half-bred;  between  Merino  and  Leicester  or  Lincolns 5 

Three-qnarter  bred,  between  half-bred  and  Leicester  or  Lincolns 7 

Leicester  (pure) ^ 

Longwool 6to9 

SHBINKAQE. 

The  shrinkage  is  as  follows : 

Merino 45to65 

Quarter-breds 47 

Half-breds 42 

Throe-quarter  breds 87 

Leicesters 30 

Crossbreds 35to50 

Longwools 25to36 

STBENGTH. 

The  strength  of  staple  is  exceedingly  good,  except  when  sheep  have 
been  on  damp  ground  and  have  suffered  fix)m  foot  rot;  when  there  has 
been  an  insuflBciency  of  food  (which  is  very  rare  indeed),  owing  to  an 
excessively  severe  winter  and  overstocking;  and  also  in  cases  where 
the  dip  has  not  taken  proper  effect,  in  consequence  of  which  the  sheep 
may  have  been  worried  with  tick  to  so  great  an  extent  that  they  couW 
not  thrive.    This  is  especially  the  case  with  hoggets. 

Then,  as  regards  strength,  New  Zealand  wool  is,  as  a  rtile,  alwaS 
strong;  but  as  to  the  strain  it  would  stand,  it  is  impossible  to  det^^ 
mine  at  present,  as  no  effort  that  I  am  aware  of  has  been  attempted  ^ 
to  either  the  strain  or  strength  of  New  Zealand  wooL 

ELASTICITY. 

Good  wool  must  be  elastic,  not  only  here  but  in  every  wool-grown::^ 
country,  and  if  the  staple  is  given  the  ordinary  test  by  an  expert 
will,  if  of  the  best  quality,  stretch  and  spring  and  ring  like  a  "  fidd< 
string;"  but  it  is  not  known  here  that  New  Zealand  wools  have  evc^ 
been  subjected  to  an  intelligent  test  in  this  respect* 
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OBDCP. 

All  good  Merinos  aud  half-bred  wools  have  a  crimp,  and  some  well- 
ioformed  people  profess  to  know  how  many  crimps  there  are,  or  there 
shoald  be,  to  an  inch;  but  I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
any  of  those  expert  (well  informed)  woolgrowers.  I  may  add  that  th« 
word  "  crimp"  is  not  fully  understood  here.  Orimp  wool  is  taken  to  be 
what  is  known  here  as  "wavy  wool;''  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  both 
words  are  synonymous  terms  having  the  same  signification.  In  any 
event,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  New  Zealand  wools  are  beautifully  crimp, 
thus  showing  good  breeding,  as  it  is  well  understood  that  bad  or  in- 
differently bred  wools  have  little  or  no  crimp. 

FINENESS. 

New  Zealand  wools  are  fine,  as  Merinos  and  half-breds  are  as  fine  as 
can  be  found  anywhere.  The  crossbreds  are  also  of  a  very  superior 
class;  indeed,  it  may  be  truthfully  remarked  that  there  are  no  really 
coarse  wools  in  New  Zealand,  but  Lincoln,  or  Leicester.  These  are  coarse, 
bntof  avery  superior  quality  for  their  class.  Fineness  of  spinning  quality 
in  New  Zealand  wool  ranges  from  32  to  36  per  cent  in  the  Lincolns  and 
Leicesters  up  to  64  per  cent,  and  in  some  isolated  instances  it  goes  as 
bigh  as  even  70  per  cent. 

GLOSS. 

All  New  Zealand  wools  are  more  or  less  glossy  when  well  grown, 
although  gloss  or  luster  is  more  noticeable  in  the  lower  qualities;  but 
the  most  beautiful  luster  wools  are  grown  in  the  Southland  and  Hawkes 
Bay  woolgrowing  districts. 

INTEODUCTION  OP  SHEEP  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND. 

It  is  impossible  at  present  to  fix  upon  the  exact  date  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  sheep  into  New  Zealand,  but  it  is  recorded  that  in  1814  the 
^v.  Samuel  Marsden  imported  a  few  sheep  from  New  South  Wales  to 
,'     ^he  Bay  of  Islands,  situate  about  100  miles  north  of  Auckland. 
j       ^e  next  authentic  r0icord  available  appears  to  be  1841.    On  this  date, 
l^  is  said,  a  few  sheep  were  imported  from  Sydney  to  Auckland.    Again, 
'^1845,  vessels  arrived  from  Sydney,  New  South  Wales;  Port  Phillip, 
^fctoria;  and  Hobartown,  Tasmania,  with  cattle  and  sheep.    Prior  to 
^^  above  date  a  man  named  John  Deans,  of  Eiccarton,  in  the  Canter- 
"^  district  of  New  Zealand,  landed  some  Merino  sheep  in  1843;  but 
^m  whence  the  sheep  were  imported  by  Mr.  Deans  I  have  not  been 
^^le  to  ascertain.    Subsequently,  about  the  year  1860,  a  Mr.  Bobinson 
^^ded  some  sheep  in  this  colony  at  a  place  called  Akarao,  in  the  bark 
^<>nareh,  from  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales. 

^he  only  additional  information  obtainable  on  this  head  is  an  unre- 
^t^ded  report  that  a  gentleman  named  Capt.  W.  B.  Rhodes^  of  Wei- 
300a 15 


.  *  • 
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lin^on,  landed  a  few  sheep  in  Akarao,  Banks  Peninsala,  ab 
year  1S40. 

Satisfactory  information  as  to  the  breeds  and  numbers  introdv 
not  be  obtained  at  pre.sent  Although  the  most  diligent  inquir: 
been  made^  yet  no  information  of  a  reliable  character  could  be 
so  &r  as  the  colony,  as  a  whole^  is  concerned.  Old  colonists^  j 
whom  have  been  engaged  in  sheep-raising«  say  that  up  to  1850  a 
there  were  very  few  sheep  imported,  but  the  few  that  were  werel 
from  the  Australian  colonies,  and  the  breeds  were  mostly  Merii 
half-breeds.  As  to  the  numbers,  howerer,  no  trustworthy 
obtainable. 

The  Canterbury  district  was  originally  stocked  with  Merinos  f 
adjoining  province  of  Xelson  about  the  year  1855,  but  from  wh( 
sheep  were  brought  to  the  latter  province  it  is  at  this  date  im] 
to  say.  The  same  may  be  said  with  reference  to  the  number  anc 
It  is  most  difficult  to  obtain  anything  approaching  satisfactory 
ulars  in  this  respect  beyond  what  has  been  already  stated.  It 
ever,  safe  to  say  that  nearly  all  the  sheep  introduced  into  this 
came  from  the  colonies  of  Xew  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Tai 
The  details  as  to  dates,  numbers,  and  particular  breeds  can  not 
tained. 

About  30,000  Merinos  have  been  imported,  principally  froi 

tralia,  since  1866,  and  some  d3  of  different  Down  breeds  from  E 

\  together  with  about  112  Leicester,  Lincoln,  and  Bomney  rami 

K  there  were  a  few  Merinos  imported  from  the  United  States  and  S 

K  but  the  exact  number  c;iu  not  be  ascertained.    Of  the  number  c 

|]  imported  to  this  colony  over  23,000  were  for  the  Canterbury  dis 


BATE  OF  INCREASE. 

I '  I  The  rate  of  increase  of  Merinos  was  from  60  to  75  per  cent;  o 

breds  and  Long  wools,  from  80  to  120  per  cent.  The  net  increase 
whole  of  New  Zealand  for  the  year  ended  April  30, 1891,  this  Im 
date  of  the  last  return  now  available,  was  637,639  of  aU  classes, 

SHEEP  CENSUS. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  New  Zealand  on  April  30,  1891,  was 
lows: 

Males: 

Merinoe * 

Other  breeds,  not  distingnished J 

Total n 

Females : 

Merinos \ 

Other  breeds •; 

Total K 

Grand  total K 
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It  may  not  be  interesting  to  give  the  sexes;  but  inasmucli  as  the 
data  was  available,  I  thought  perhaps  it  might  not  prove  altogether 
aninteresting  to  report  the  respective  proportions  of  each. 

The  crossbred  sheep  are  included  in  the  other  breeds  already  referred 
to.  As  no  breed  is  particularly  described  or  enumerated  in  the  govern- 
ment returns,  except  Merinos,  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  obtain  the 
exact  numbers  of  the  other  difierent  breeds. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  each  district  in  IN^ew  Zealand  is  asfoUows: 

AacUand 602,600 

Sftpier  or  Ha  wkea  Bay 3, 639, 540 

WeUington 2,917,787 

Marlboro 771,631 

Cuiterbury 4,852,353 

50 3,969,841 


Total 16,753,752 

Government  statistics  from  the  several  Australian  colonies  are  not 
available  in  New  Zealand  to  a  later  date  than  1890.  At  the  end  of 
that  year  the  number  in  Australia  was : 

Victoria 12,736,143 

New  Sooih  Wales 55,986,431 

QQe«D8land 18,007,234 

South  Aaatralia 7,004,643 

Western  Australia 2, 524, 913 

Taimama 1,619,266 

New  Zealand 16,200,358 

Total 115,078^977 

FLOCK-OWNERS. 

The  number  of  flock-owners  in  this  colony  is  given  as  follows: 

^  than  500 8,272 

^OOOand  under  2,000 1.691 

2,000  and  under  5,000 969 

5>000  and  under  10,000 666 

^^,000  and  under  20,000 287 

^lOOO '. 239 

*^jrOOO  and  upwards 169 

Total  ownhig  16,753,752  sheop 12,293 

There  are  about  thirty  corporations  in  New  Zealand  included  in  the 
^2,293  owners  mentioned  in  the  above  table.  These  thirty  corporations 
^^^  about  1,400  sheep,  while  the  remaining  16,353,762  sheep  are  dis- 
^buted  among  12,263  owners  as  set  forth. 

PRESENT  BBEED  OF  SHEEP. 

There  are  5,933,538  merinos  in  all  New  Zealand  and  there  are 
^0^820,214  of  various  other  kinds  in  the  colony;  but  the  particular 
^^Naeds  can  not  be  accounted  for,  as  there  are  no  reliable  statistics 
^^m  which  such  information  can  be  obtained.  After  much  inquiry 
^tnong  wool-growers  and  others  likely  to  give  satUtact/OT^  Te,\JW^^^Vci 
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has  been  ascertained  that,  of  the  10,820,214  sheep  whose  breeding  is  ni 
accounted  for,  a  very  large  proportion  are  across  between  merino  ew< 
and  Lincoln  or  Leicester  rams,  while  there  are  a  few  crosses  betvrec 
merinos  and  difterent  Down  breeds. 

CLIMATE  AND  SOIL. 

The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  admirably  adapted  for  sheep  as 
wool-growing  purposes,  as  the  figures  already  supplied  will  amply  dem 
onstrate.  The  average  annual  increase  in  a  breeding  flock,  supposioi 
it  to  be  in  ordinarily  fair  condition  and  on  good  ^^  keep,"  is  about  70  pe; 
cent.  Flocks  of  merinos  should  and  in  &ct  do  clip  4  pounds  all  tooik 
and  in  some  instances  as  high  as  5  pounds. 

The  natural  vegetation  of  the  country  consists  of  three  sorts,  viz 
forest,  fern,  and  grass.  The  former  is  interspersed  all  over  the  face  o 
the  country  through  groves  of  good  timber,  and  both  the  latter  m 
found  scattered  over  the  more  level  portions  of  the  country.  The  soi 
of  the  Middle  Island  of  New  Zealand  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  ricl 
black  loam,  which  produces  abundantly  whatever  may  be  sown  iD  it 
The  plain  or  level  land  of  the  Middle  Island  is  wonderfully  productive 
capable  of  producing  in  many  instances  80  to  100  bushels  of  oats  U 
the  acre,  and  not  infrequently  even  as  high  as  120  bushels.  The  cioi 
will  not,  of  course,  average  this  year  in  and  year  out;  but  the  genera 
average  for  each  year  is  very  high,  indeed  fiair  above  that  of  any  othei 
colony  of  the  Australasian  group.  The  hill  land  of  the  Middle  Islanc 
is  generally  sown  in  grass  and  used  for  grazing  purposes.  The  soath 
ern  portion  of  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand  is,  generally  speaking 
nearly  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  Middle  or  South  Island 
except,  perhaps,  that  the  country  is  more  hilly  and  broken,  while  tb' 
soil  in  the  valleys  and  lowlands  generally  is  deep,  rich,  and  mellow 
and  very  productive.  The  extreme  northern  i)ortion  of  the  Nort 
Island  is  largely  composed  of  a  poor  quality  of  cold,  lifeless,  yello 
clay,  incapable  of  producing  anything  without  an  abundance  of  mana^ 
or  bone  dust.  Large  areas  of  these  lands  are  covered  with  scrub  ai 
fern,  mostly  the  latter.  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  convey  the  impr< 
sion  that  all  the  land  in  the  northern  end  of  the  North  Island  is  b^ 
On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  richest  and  best  lands  of  the  colony  m: 
be  found  here. 

Wherever  any  volcanic  soil  is  found  it  is  exceedingly  fertile,  capab 
of  producing  almost  any  kind  of  crop,  fruit  or  vegetable,  abundantl 
The  greater  portion  of  the  lighter  yellow  clay  land  will  grow  fruit  of 
very  superior  quality  when  properly  and  carefully  cultivated.  Tl 
climate  of  the  north  is  extremely  mild  and  equable,  which  in  a  vei 
large  degree  contributes  toward  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  the  soilf 
fruit-growing  purposes.  This,  in  time,  when  access  to  market  ai 
cheaper  freights  are  available,  is  almost  certain  to  become  the  priucip 
industry  of  northern  New  Zealand,  owing  to  the  peculiar  character 
the  land. 


I 
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PASTTIBAGE  AND  WATER. 

Of  the  excellence  and  real  worth  of  the  natural  pasturage  there  can 
be  uo  doubt.  There  are  millions  of  acres  of  this  pasture  equally  fitted 
for  cattle  and  sheep.  Cattle  would  do  better  on  level  ground,  where 
theherbage  is  heavier  and  more  rank.  Sheep  usually  occupy  the  hills  and 
nnddatuig  land,  than  which  no  finer  runs  can  scarcely  be  found  any- 
where than  in  Kew  Zealand,  with  a  bountiful  supply  of  water  the  year 
loand,  and  good  grass.  One  sheep  per  acre  could  with  care  be  main- 
tained, but  generally  2  or  3  acres  per  sheep  is  required  on  the  larger 
runs,  while  on  the  smaller  ones,  where  considerable  paddock  farming  is 
resorted  to,  the  number  of  sheep  per  acre  is  materially  increased. 

Fortunately  there  are  never  any  severe  droughts  in  New  Zealand. 

CULTIVATED   AND  WILD  LANDS, 

The  greater  x>ortion  of  the  land  in  the  middle  island  is  now  in  a  state 
of  cultivation;  but  formerly,  before  being  cultivated,  many  sections  of 
the  country  were  covered  with  wild  tussock,  blue,  and  other  grasses. 
Many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  were  covered  with  Fhormium  ten<ix 
"toijfcoi"  grass,  "  nigger  heads,"  and  other  swamp  grasses.  But  drain- 
age and  cultivation  have  now,  especially  in  the  Canterbury  district, 
caused  most  of  these  grasses  to  disappear.  The  most  of  the  country 
now  in  a  wild  state  in  the  north  consists  of  forests  of  kami  timber,  fern, 
and  other  scrub;  in  the  south  many  thousands  of  acres  of  black  birch 
and  other  forest  trees  are  found  growing  on  the  higher  hills,  while  on 
the  tops  of  the  higher  mountains  may  be  found  many  beautiful  alpine 
plants. 

WILD  LAND. 


'  I       The  cost  of  putting  wild  land  under  cultivation  varies  greatly  accord- 

I     ^ngto  the  character  of  the  country.    For  instance,  in  the  Canterbury 

district  the  land  is  for  the  most  part  comparatively  level  and  was 

:/     origiuaUy  covered  with  toa  or  tussock  grass,  together  with  the  finer 

Variety  of  native  grasses.    The  cost  in  this  instance  was  merely  nominal, 

^  the  land  in  its  natural  state  in  many  localities  was  capable  of  carry- 

^^g  one  sheep  to  the  acre,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land.    The 

i^'^ncipal  expense  was  the  fencing  off  of  the  various  runs,  many  of  which 

^^  very  inexpensive  owing  to  the  natural  formation  of  the  ground. 

"^^  the  early  days  of  the  colony  the  fencing  consisted  largely  of  ditches 

^th  gorse  on  top,  posts  and  rails,  and  in  latter  years  wire.    The  cost 

^^  \rire  fencing  is  about  from  £50  to  £60  per  mile,  chiefly  used  for  sheep 

^Uis.    The  other  modes  of  fencing  are  of  old  date  and  are  principally 

5^tiflned  to  small  holdings  aud  homesteads.    Then,  again,  in  the  more 

^illy  and  mountainous  parts  of  New  Zealand,  where  brush  and  timber 

^^ve  to  be  cleared  off,  the  cost  is  considerable,  in  some  instances  as 

^gh  as  £3  per  acre  and  down  as  low  as  5«.  an  acre.    In  the  latter  case, 

^^wever,  it  only  occurs  where  there  is  nothing  but  a  a\igYi\>  gtOH^Xk  ^i 

^^ns  to  be  cut  off  and  burned. 
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LAND  TENX7BE. 

The  terms  under  which  lands  are  held  practically  involves  the  who 
subject  of  land  tenure  in  Kew  Zealand,  which  will  require  considerab 
explanation.  I  must  therefore  defer  further  consideration  for  the  pre 
ent,  but  will  again  refer  to  it  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

Absolute  freehold  under  crown  grants  varies  from  5s,  to  £2  per  acr 
according  to  quality  and  location.  If  on  the  deferred-payment  systei 
the  payments  are  made  by  half-yearly  installments  spread  over  a  perii 
of  fourteen  years. 

Leaseholds  conditional  on  improvements  are  made,  and  residence  wit 
right  of  purchase  on  completion  of  conditions  imposed  by  the  govern 
ment.  Pastoral  country  is  leaded  in  large  areas,  but  not  more  thai 
will  carry  20,000  sheep  to  any  one  lease.  Such  leases  are  given  foi 
periods  varjdng  up  to  twenty-one  years,  with  rights  of  resumption  ii 
some  cases  where  land  is  required  for  closer  settlement.  In  some  in 
stances  leaseholds  are  given  without  right  of  purchase,  but  this  class 
of  leasehold  is  confined  to  small  areas  up  to  about  320  acres. 

The  government  receives  for  perpetual  leaseholds  5«.  per  acre,  thii 
being  the  very  lowest  price  under  this  system  when  taken  up  for  agri 
cultural  purposes,  while  the  highest  rarely  goes  over  30«.  The  average 
price  per  acre  under  the  perpetual-lease  system  in  the  Auckland  distric 
is  about  10«. 

Perpetual  leases  are  for  thirty  years,  with  perpetual  right  of  renewa 
for  terms  of  twenty-one  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  term  c 
thirty  years.  If  at  any  time  a  transfer  of  the  lease  is  made,  the  valt 
ation  of  all  improvements  is  determined  by  arbitration  and  belongs  t 
the  lessee.  Any  improvement  in  the  soil  reverts  to  the  crown  or  the  i^ 
coming  tenant. 

Perpetual  leases  can  be  resumed  by  the  government,  but  the  quests 
of  valuation  is  settled  by  arbitration. 

Freehold  can  only  be  resumed  by  powers  of  law  and  on  payment 
compensation,  which  is  always  determined  by  a  competent  court  or  boa^ 
of  arbitration,  no  right  of  resumption  being  reserved  by  the  crown 
the  grants. 

OEOWN  LANDS. 

Boughly  estimated,  there  are  about  3,000,000  acres  still  in  the  han 
of  the  crown,  of  which  a  good  deal  has  to  be  first  prepared  by  clearii 
off  the  brush,  etc.,  and  sowing  it  in  good  grass  before  being  availat 
for  grazing  purposes. 

I  know  of  no  country  where  crown  lands  may  be  obtained  for  boi 
fide  settlement  upon  such  extremely  liberal  and  advantageous  tern 
Any  man  earnestly  desiring  land  for  settlement  purposes  can  get  it  ( 
the  most  favorable  conditions  from  the  government.  Indeed,  a  mt 
can  get  land  in  small  areas  upon  almost  any  terms  he  may  desire  und 
the  different  land  systems  in  operation  here  at  present^  which  are  mo 
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liberal  and  comprelieusive.  The  government,  recognizing  the  necessity 
jiDd  great  importance  of  inviting  x)eople  to  occupy  the  lands  of  the 
colony  as  being  the  only  true  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  pros- 
perous nation,  is  doing  everything  in  their  power  toward  the  attain- 
meotof  this  one  object.  It  is,  therefore,  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
efforts  of  the  present  government  in  this  respect  have  been  crowned 
with  unmistakable  success,  even  beyond  their  most  sanguine  expecta^ 
tions.  The  once  diminishing  and  despairing  population  of  this  colony 
appears  to-day  more  buoyant  and  hopeful  than  for  years  past,  owing 
to  renewed  confidence,  the  returning  tide  of  immigration,  and  many 
other  most  satisfactory  evidences  of  returning  prosperity. 

The  land  act  of  18S5  enacted  that  crown  lands  could  be  sold  on  the 
following  conditions,  viz:  For  cash,  on  deferred  payments,  on  perpetual 
lease,  on  lease  for  pastoral  purposes  in  large  areas,  on  lease  as  small 
grazing  runs,  and  by  free  gift  under  what  is  known  as  the  homestead 
system.  The  foregoing  several  systems  have  been  applied  in  the  dis- 
position of  land  according  to  the  character  of  the  land  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  people.  The  several  classifications  of  land  fall  under  the 
terms  town,  village,  suburban,  and  rural,  and  are  sometimes  disposed 
of  ander  what  is  known  as  the  special-settlement  system,  so  as  to  meet 
tiie  demands  of  associations  of  persons  desiring  to  take  up  suitable 
areas  which  they  wished  to  settle  upon  and  work  to  some  extent  in 
oommoD,  or  on  a  basis  approaching  the  cooperative  principle.  This 
special-settlement  system  is  intended  to  enable  the  government  to 
place  laborers  and  townspeople  and  others  who  may  be  willing  to  un- 
dergo a  little  temporary  hardship  on  the  lands  of  the  colony  in  the 
hope  of  their  becoming  industrious  and  successful  settlers. 

The  special-settlement  system  has  worked  admirably  in  many  in- 
stances, while  in  some  cases  the  success  attending  the  efforts  of  such 
settlers  has  been  somewhat  indifferent.  This  failure  may  be  attributed 
to  a  combination  of  causes — want  of  industry  on  the  part  of  settlers, 
poor  quality  of  the  land,  serious  loss  of  public  highways,  and  in  many 

instances  a  complete  lack  of  knowing  how  to  proceed  intelligently  and 
resolutely  to  hew  out  a  home  in  the  bush.    The  instances  of  fetilure, 

however,  are  rare  when  a  man  is  willing  to  work  and  has  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  he  has  undertaken. 

Right  of  purchase  on  payment  of  the  cash  value  of  land. — ^The  title  being 
a  crown  grant  or  guaranty  certificate  of  title  under  the  "  land-transfer 
act,"  the  price  ranges  from  5s.  to  £3  per  acre,  and  sometimes  more;  but 
probably  the  average  price  will  not  exceed  £1  per  acre.  The  price  for 
town  lands  is  £30  per  acre;  suburban,  £3;  village,  £5  and  under  per 

acre. 
On  deferred  payments. — This  is  a  conditional  purchase,  extending,  in 

tlie  case  of  suburban  lands,  over  five  years,  and  in  the  case  of  rural 
lands  over  ten  years,  or  fourteen  years  in  some  instances,  subject  to  resi- 
dential and  improvement  conditions  as  prescribed  by  law.    The  ixee- 
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hold  under  the  above  system  can  be  acqmred  by  payment  of  the  balance 
of  purchase  money,  provided  the  necessary  improvements  have  be^i 
effected.  The  price  of  land  under  the  deferred-payment  system  is 
usually  not  less  than  £4  10«.  per  acre  if  suburban,  but  if  classed  as 
village  lands  the  price  per  acre  is  reduced  to  £1,  aexM)rding  to  quality 
and  location,  while  lands  classed  as  rural  or  country  lands  range  as  low 
as  5«.  per  acre.  It  is  estimated  the  cost  of  land  under  this  system  will 
not  exceed  an  average  of  probably  £1  per  acre  at  the  present  time. 

PerpettuU  lease, — ^This  is  for  thirty  years  at  a  rental  per  annum  of  5 
per  cent  on  the  ascertained  cash  value,  which  varies  from  58.  to  £3  (the 
latter  price  only  in  isolated  cases)  per  acre.    The  renter  interest,  which^ 
ever  term  we  choose  to  apply,  generally  averages  not  to  exceed  1«.  pe>» 
acre.    The  lessee  has  the  right  of  renewal  for  another  twenty-one  year^ 
on  a  valuation  by  arbitrators  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  land,  irre. 
spective  of  the  improvements,  the  rent  being  5  per  cent  on  such  value. 
He  is  also  entitled  to  renewals  every  twenty-one  years  subsequently  oq 
the  same  terms  and  under  the  same  conditions.    In  the  event  of  the 
lessee  not  electing  to  take  a  renewal,  the  incoming  tenant  pays  the  lessee 
theAiU  value  of  the  improvements.     Lessees  are  bound  similarly  to 
deferred  payment  selectors,  that  is,  to  reside  on  the  land  and  effect 
prescribed  improvements,  such  as  fencing,  clearing,  and  cultivating  a 
certain  number  of  acres  annually,  etc.    It  may  be  observed  here  that 
the  perpetual-lease  system  is  by  far  the  most  popular  means  of  procor- 
ing  land. 

The  present  government,  in  leasing  lands  under  this  system,  do  not 
extend  the  right  of  ultimate  purchase  by  the  lessee.    The  object  is  to 
prevent  banks,  corporations,  or  loan  companies  from  acquiring  lands  in 
large  areas  through  mortgages  or  other  means,  and  holding  such  lauds 
for  speculative  purposes,  thus  seriously  retarding  the  settlement,  prog- 
ress, and  industrial  development  of  the  country.    The  perpetual  lease- 
holder has  as  much  right  to  his  land  as  the  freeholder,  with  only  one 
exception,  namely,  his  inability  to  mortgage  it.    The  right  to  mortgage 
land  has  not  proven  to  be  much  of  a  blessing  by  a  vast  majority  of  mac- 
kind  who  have  frequently  and  unnecessarily  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege.    The  rights  of  the  lessee,  while  he  observes  the  terms  of  the 
contract  with  the  government,  are  as  inviolable  as  those  of  the  free- 
holder.   The  tenure  of  his  land  is  secured  to  him  by  the  highest  author- 
ity known  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  no  one  has  any  more  power  to 
dispossess  him  than  if  he  held  the  fee  simple  of  his  estate.    Another 
great  advantage  to  the  intending  settler  is  that  if  he  be  a  man  of  lim- 
ited means,  which  is  usually  the  case,  he  can  put  all  the  capital  he 
X>ossesses  into  improvements,  thus  enabling  him  to  proceed  at  once  with 
the  practical  development  of  his  farm,  instead  of  having  to  spend  all 
his  means  in  payment  for  the  land,  which  in  other  countries  is  fre- 
quently the  case;  or  he  may  have  to  mortgage  his  property  to  enable 
bim  to  live  and  develop  his  laud,  tlLe-Yvib^  ^^^^viv\^  aa  lutolorable  yoke 
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around  his  neck,  from  which  he  may  never  be  able  to  extricate  himself. 
Under  the  very  generous  land  laws  of  Kew  Zealand  no  such  fate  awaits 
the  industrious  settler.    The  government  goes  even  further,  and  ad- 
vances to  enterprising  and  energetic  settlers  small  sums  of  money  at  a 
nominal  interest  to  encourage  and  assist  them  out  of  difficulties  while 
straggling  to  make  a  home  for  themselves  and  their  families.    Under 
the  perpetual-lease  system  the  state  becomes  the  landlord,  as  the  title 
always  remains  with  the  state.    It  is  contended  by  many  that  this  is 
'^land  nationalization"  pure  and  simple;  but  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is, 
to  my  mind,  well  worthy  of  emulation  by  others. 

Fastoral  leases. — ^Under  this  system  areas  of  5,000  acres  and  upwards 
are  offered  on  lease  up  to  twenty-one  years.  The  outgoing  tenant  is 
aiOowed  valuation  for  improvemeuts  and  a  value  not  exceeding  three 
years' rent  under  certain  conditions.  The  lease  confers  the  right  of 
grazing,  but  not  of  cropping.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  number 
of  nms  a  man  or  company  may  take  up.  The  leases  are  usually  sold 
at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  Eentals  vary  according  to  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  land.  The  average  price  may  not  exceed  probably 
U,  or  5d.  x>er  acre. 

Leone  as  small  graaing  runs, — Areas  not  exceeding  20,000  acres,  but 
Qsnally  averaging  from  1,500  to  4,000  acres,  according  to  position  and 
capacity,  are  put  up  at  auction  and  knocked  down  at  an  annual  rental 
to  the  highest  bidder.  The  lease  is  for  twenty-one  years,  renewable  on 
valuation  by  arbitration,  much  the  same  as  in  the  perpetual-lease  sys- 
tem. The  rental  is  2^  per  cent  on  the  ascertained  value  of  the  land, 
exdosive  of  improvements.  J!he  value  of  the  latter  is  secured  to  the 
persons  who  effected  them.  The  rentals  average  about  4td,  per  acre  per 
annnm.  Only  one  run  can  be  taken  up  by  one  person.  The  freehold 
can  not  be  purchased.  Besidence  and  specified  improvements  are  com- 
pulsory. 

Hmnestead  system. — A  family  can  select  land,  after  due  notification 
to  the  proper  authorities,  to  the  extent  of  200  acres,  adults  selecting  50 
^lereg  and  minors  20  acres.  Residence  on  the  land  is  compulsory  after 
^ix  months  on  open  and  twelve  months  on  ^<  bush"  land,  up  to  five 
^ears  from  date  of  selection.  Buildings  and  cultivation  are  also  in- 
sisted on  by  the  government.  On  compliance  with  all  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  homestead  act,  the  family  obtained  a  Grown  grant  with- 
^t  payment  for  the  land. 

The  special  provisions  of  the  land  act  enable  the  government,  as  al- 
*^y  stated,  to  establish  the  people  on  village  and  on  rural  lands  un- 
^^  the  provisions  of  what  is  termed  the  village  special-settlements  act, 
^d  to  assist  such  settlers  to  improve  their  selections  under  certain  con- 
ations. 

The  land  laws  of  1887  and  1888  provide  for  the  throwing  open  of  all 
^wn  lands  in  such  manner  that  settlers  might  apply  for  land  as  they 
P^erred  and  purchase  the  land  for  cash  or  on  defected.  ptt^ixLeu\;&  e^- 
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tending  over  five  years  for  suburban  and  ten  or  fourteen  years  forruK 
land,  or  on  perpetual  lease,  as  already  described. 

The  cash  purchaser  can  secure  640  acres  of  first-class  land  and  2,0Q 
acres  of  second-class  land  in  any  one  district,  while  the  deferred  pa^ 
ment  selector  may  take  up  only  640  acres  in  the  whole  colony;  but  t| 
perpetual  lease  selector  has  the  privilege  of  taking  up  640  acres  of  fir« 
class  land  and  2,000  acres  of  second  class  in  the  same  district. 

The  present  government  appears  to  prefer  to  dispose  of  lands  to  a 
sociations  under  the  ^'farm  homestead"  or  cooperative  system.  T^( 
method  of  encouraging  people  to  occupy  the  lands  is  a  new  departure 
from  the  usual  course.  It  is,  in  other  words,  an  experiment  calcalated 
to  find  employment  for  those  who  are  invariably  found  in  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed.  What  this  effort  to  create  a  desire  for  agricultural 
pursuits  among  the  laboring  classes  of  the  colony  will  result  in  remains 
to  be  seen.  The  system  seems  to  work  satisfactorily  up  to  the  present, 
but,  being  in  the  embryo  state,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  express  a  de- 
cided opinion  as  yet. 

Eural  lands  of  a  hilly  character  and  of  indifferent  quality  are  offered 
on  the  "small-grazing"  system.  The  more  remote  and  mountainous 
lands  are  usually  let  on  pastoral  lease.  Town  lands  of  special  value  arc 
sold  for  cash  at  auction.  Village  lands  are  offered  generally  with  option 
of  tenure,  but  preferably  on  the  peipetuaMease  system. 

Under  the  village-homestead  system,  which  limits  selection  to  ^ 
acres  or  one  lot,  residence  and  certain  improvements  are  compulsory 
Leases  are  granted  for  thirty  years,  renewable  for  terms  of  twenty-ou 
years,  with  no  right  to  purchase  the  freehold.  The  government  pr< 
vides  money  under  certain  conditions  for  the  erection  of  a  house  siO 
certain  improvements.     Bent  and  interest  are  5  per  cent  on  capit 

value. 

As  regards  resumption,  the  crown  possesses  the  right  to  resun 
alienated  lands  for  public- works  purposes,  such  as  railways  and  road 
after  survey  and  due  notice  to  the  parties  concerned,  on  payment 
fair  compensation,  usually  determined  by  a  proper  tribunal.  Highwa* 
may  be  taken  within  five  years  of  alienation  on  payment  of  douL 
value. 

Deferred-payment  lands  can  be  resumed  for  public- works  purpo^ 
on  the  same  terms  as  have  been  previously  stated. 

Perpetual-lease  lands  may  be  resumed  for  public  purposes  on  pai 
ment  of  fair  compensation  as  determined  by  arbitration.   . 

Pastoral  lands  can  be  resumed  for  settlement  purposes  on  prop^ 
allowance  being  made  in  the  rent  therefor,  while  roads  can  be  taken  c 
pastoral  lands  without  compensation.  Any  lands  may  be  resumed  c 
payment  of  fair  compensation.    This  applies  to  all  tenures  of  land. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  land  tenure  of  New  Zealand  I  ha^ 
endeavored  to  give  in  detail  the  several  systems  under  which  land  msi 
be  obtained  in  this  colony,  some  of  which  are  original  and  unique. 
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WATER  SUPPLY. 


The  water  supply  is  practically  inexliaustible.    It  is  derived  from 
springs  and  rivers  fed  by  the  melting  of  snow  in  the  mountains.    The 
quality  of  the  water  is  especially  good  in  all  parts  of  the  colony.    At 
present  those  portions  which  remain  unwatered,  especially  in  the  Can- 
terbury district,  are  being  supplied  with  water  races. 

The  water  supply  is  never-failing.  In  districts  where  there  is  not  an 
abundance  of  water  some  of  them  are  being  supplied  now  from  water 
races.  These  water  races  are  in  turn  supplied  from  rivers  in  the  dis- 
tricts as  follows: 

In  Ashburton,  in  the  Canterbury  district,  there  are  400,000  acres  of 
land  watered  by  water  races  derived  from  the  rivers  Hinds,  Ashburton, 
aad  Bakaia.    There  are  900  miles  of  water  races,  distributing  about 
50,000  gallons  per  minute  from  all  sources.    The  cost  was  about  Is,  Sd. 
per  acre,  or  about  7^  i>er  cent  on  the  original  cost  of  £27,000.    This  in- 
cludes maintenance  and  interest. 

In  Waitohi  Flat  there  are  9,000  acres  with  33  miles  of  water 
ditches,  the  original  cost  being  estimated  at  £3,000.  The  cost  of  main- 
teoauce  is  about  2d,  per  acre. 

In  Seadown  district  there  are  20,500  acres,  with  69  miles  of  water 
nices  at  a  cost  of  £2,750.    The  cost  of  maintenance  is  2d.  per  acre. 

In  Bangitata  district  there  are  32,000  acres  watered  by  85  miles  of 
water  ditches.  The  original  cost  was  £1,500.  The  cost  of  maintenance 
w  about  2d,  per  acre. 

In  Woodbury  there  are  3,500  acres  and  17  miles  of  water  races,  at  a 
cost  of  £565.    The  cost  of  maintenance  is  3d.  per  acre. 
In  Orari  and  Waihi  there  are  4,000  acres  watered  by  25  miles  of 
^  j     water  ditches.    The  cost  was  $1,500 ;  other  expenses,  2  J^.  per  acre. 

In  Gleraldine  Flat  there  are  2,250  acres  watered  by  17  miles  of  ditches. 
"^^      The  original  cost  was  £900.    The  working  expense  is  at  an  average  of 
^-  per  acre. 

The  total  number  of  acres  watered  by  artificial  means  is  502,750, 
^th  1,146  miles  of  water  races,  the  original  cost  of  which  amounted  to 
*38,710,  while  the  present  cost  of  working  averages  about  2Jd.  per 
*cre.    In  nearly  every  instance  the  works  cost  more  than  was  antici- 
pated, owing,  in  a  measure,  to   the  number  of  branch  races  being 
applied  for  by  landowners.    The  whole  of  the  races  are  open  ditches 
**^d  are  at  present  only  used  for  stock,  the  races  having  not  yet  been 
'utilized  for  irrigation  purposes.    The  cost  of  maintenance  is  charged 
^  each  landowner  in  proi)ortion  to  the  area  watered.    If  a  large  area, 
^^erate  is  comparatively  small;  if  a  small  area,  the  rate  is  generally 
higher. 

The  source  of  supply  is  in  all  cases  »  river,  and  the  intake  consists 
^I  a  filter  box  sunk  in  the  river  and  covered  over  again.  When  well 
^Xi  the  land  the  main  race  is  an  open  ditch  to  the  district  boundary 
^^imit    From  this  small  branches  are  cut  as  required.    M\  Wio^^  dia^ 
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tricts  have  a  never-flEdliiig  supply,  which  can  be  always  reflated  at  the 
head  works  by  a  self-actiDg  flood  gate.  The  value  of  all  lauds  waterec 
in  this  manner  has  been  enhanced  to  a  large  extent,  more  especially 
so  in  those  districts  where  without  water  they  were  practically  useles&« 
Stockmen  now  are  enabled  to  feed  and  fatten  stock  equally  as  well  as  i^ 
the  more  favored  districts,  in  respect  of  water,  at  comparatively  litt.T' 
exi)eiise.  The  system  having  proved  beneficial,  it  is  more  than  like^  J 
other  districts  similarly  affected  will  probably  before  long  be  laid  uncL^ 
the  water-race  system. 

There  is  another  water  district,  known  as  the  Selwyn  district,   i 
which  there  are  324,400  acres  of  land  with  560  miles  of  water  races,  at^ 
total  cost  of  £50,800,  averaging  about  38.  Id.  per  acre.    The  annixs 
cost  to  the  consumer  ranges  from  20s.  to  25«.  for  each  100  acres.    TLli 
meets  working  expenses  and  interest  on  original  cost. 

There  are  other  artificial  waterworks  in  the  colony  which  I  think  i 
will  not  be  necessary  to  refer  to  in  detail,  such  as  cities  and  towns.  I 
may  be  as  well,  however,  to  mention  the  watersupply  of  Christchurcl 
which  is  principally  derived  from  artesian  wells.  These  wells  are  exui^ 
in  Canterbury  for  nearly  every  dwelling,  and  the  small  cost  and  genera 
success  has  made  this  almost  the  chief  means  of  supplying  water.  Pr<( 
vious  to  the  year  1885  these  wells  were  sunk  by  hand  or  manual  laboi 
but  since  that  time  steam  power  has  entirely  superseded  hand  labor^  ^ 
there  are  at  present  about  ten  well-sinking  machines  working  in  t^ 
district. 

I  send  herewith  a  photograph  of  a  flowing  artesian  well  in  Ohri^ 
church,  !New  Zealand,  including  the  well-sinking  machinery. 

In  Ghristchurch  there  are  three  different  strata.  The  first  stratm.^ 
ranges  from  60  feet,  with  a  rise  a  few  feet  above  ground  level,  to  1^ 
feet,  with  a  flow  of  10  feet  above  the  surface.  The  quantity  throu^ 
the  usual  pipe  of  1^  inches  varies,  according  to  locality,  from  1  to  ^ 
gallons  per  minute.  The  cost  of  such  wells  is  Is.  Sd.  per  foot  for  1^ 
inch  pipe  and  2s.  for  2-inch  pipe.  The  second  and  third  stratum  well 
are  usually  sunk  for  private  purposes.  Generally  speaking,  a  2-inc^ 
pipe  is  used  and  costs  £25  for  150  feet,  £40  for  200  feet  deep,  and  60 
6^.  per  foot  after  a  depth  of  200  feet  has  been  reached.  These  well 
are  generally  used  for  operating  rams  to  force  the  water  to  a  highes 
level.  The  driving  of  a  second-stratum  well  is  quite  different  from  s 
shallow  one.  The  pipe  is  driven  open  from  the  top  and  kept  clear  b; 
hollow  rods  with  water  forced  down  and  debris  washed  up  between  thi 
well  pipes  and  the  rods.  This  process  is  practically  the  same  as  tha 
used  in  the  United  States. 

WOOL  IN  TRANSIT. 

The  government  of  New  Zealand  is  the  principal  railway  carrier,  and 
the  public  have  their  claim  against  the  government  if  it  can  be  proved 
that  any  damage  sustained,  either  by  individuals  or  the  public,  hasbeei: 
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csnsed  tbrongh  negligence  nf  the  railway  iiuthorities,  Aa  regards  dam- 
iigea  ill  transit  from  other  causes,  such  as  flrp,  that  can  be  provided  for 
OQ  tlie  part  of  the  owners  hy  insaranee. 


LAWS  KBGAEDING  CONTAGION. 


The  most  stringent  legislation  has  been  enacted  for  the  prevention 
of  coDtagion  among  sheep.  The  colony  is  divided  off  into  diatricts, 
and  slieep  inspectors  are  a]»pointed  by  the  government  to  examine  awd 
n  each  district.    The  aheep  inspector  \i!v»  a\avoa\.\«X\ssi.- 
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ited  powers  under  the  slieep-iiispection  act  of  1890.  He  is  to  have  free 
access  to  every  sheep-owTier's  premises  in  his  district  at  all  times,  and 
should  a  sheep-owner  refuse  to  comply  with  the  instructions  or  demands 
made  upon  him  by  the  inspector  in  respect  to  having  his  sheep  rounded 
up  for  inspection,  or  for  refusing  to  allow  the  inspector  to  do  so  him- 
self, such  owner  is  fined  £100  for  the  first  offense. 

Should  the  inspector  call  ujion  a  sheep-owner  to  make  a  declaration 
as  to  the  condition  of  his  flock  and  such  owner  should  make  a  false 
declaration,  he  is  fined  in  a  sum  not  to  exceed  £50  nor  less  than  £10. 
But  if  any  owner  of  sheep  makes  a  declaration  knowing  the  same  tc 
be  feilse,  he  is,  upon  conviction,  fined  £100  or  imprisonment  not  exceed, 
ing  six  months. 

Any  owner  or  person  in  charge  of  sheep  refusing  to  give  evidence  s^ 
to  the  condition  of  such  sheep  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  £50.  Every  persor- 
who  in  answering  inquiries  before  the  sheep  inspector  makes  any  statM 
ment  knowing  the  same  to  be  false  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £100  ci: 
imprisonment  for  six  months. 

The  chief  inspector  shall  publish  in  the  Government  Gazette  ever: 
three  months  a  list  of  diseased  flocks  in  each  sheep  district.  The  is 
spector  is  authorized  to  take  possession  of  infected  sheep  and  clean  tta 
same  at  the  owner's  expense.  Should  the  destruction  of  infected  she^ 
be  deemed  expedient  for  the  protection  of  other  flocks  in  the  immedia^ 
vicinity,  the  district  inspector  may  communicate  his  views  to  the  chi^ 
inspector,  who  in  turn  informs  the  minister  in  charge  of  this  departmen'i 
who  alone  has  authority  to  order  the  destruction  of  such  sheep.  Tl»^ 
owner  of  sheep  so  destroyed  is  entitled  to  comx)ensation;  the  amoun- 
of  such  compensation  is  always  determined  by  arbitration. 

When  an  inspector  has  taken  possession  of  any  infected  sheep,  it  iJ 
his  duty  to  cause  all  the  sheep  in  the  flock  to  be  wool-branded  with  th^ 
letter  "  S,"  and  to  have  the  rams  kept  separate  from  the  ewes  in  sucl 
flock  until  the  same  is  clean. 

If  any  inspector  shall  be  satisfied  that  any  sheep  pasturing  on  crowr 
lands  occupied  under  a  license  as  a  run  have  become  infected  with 
scab,  he  shall  report  the  matter  to  the  minister,  and  the  governor  may 
direct  that  a  notice  issue  at  once  "  suspending  thS  license  issued  in  re- 
spect to  such  run  or  any  portion  thereof;  such  license  shall  therefore 
stand  suspended  until  the  minister  shall  be  advised  that  sheep  may  be 
permitted  to  enter  therein  without  fear  of  infection."  No  compensation 
is  allowed  in  this  instance.  The  owner  of  infected  sheep  must  report 
to  the  nearest  inspector  and  to  all  the  fiock-owners  of  adjoining  runs, 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  he  has  learned  thereof,  under  a  penalty 
of  £50  and  £10  additional  for  each  twenty-four  hours  after  the  i)eriod 
of  forty-eight  hours  shall  have  elapsed. 

All  infected  sheep  must  be  kept  in  inclosures  or  shepherded.    An 

owner  having  several  fiocks  on  the  same  run  or  adjoining  runs  is  not 

permitted,  in  case  of  infection,  to  remove  such  sheep  to  any  other  run 
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a  period  of  three  months  after  he  shall  have  obtained  a  '^  clean  "cer- 
ti:ficate  from  an  inspector  that  all  the  flocks  in  his  possession  are  clean. 

Every  person  who  abandons  any  infeeted  sheep,  whether  alive  or 
dead,  npon  any  hii^hway  or  upon  any  land  whatever  not  in  the  actual 
possession  of  such  person  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £50  and  not  less 
t:.lian  £5  on  conviction. 

Any  person  who  removes  or  causes  to  be  removed  from  any  land  in 
lus  possession  any  sheepskins  infected  with  scab  is  subject  to  a  flne  of 

K  any  sheep  are  found  in  a  public  pound  or  yard  infected  with  scab, 
txhe  inspector  may,  if  he  deem  it  best,  cause  all  such  sheep  to  be  de- 
Btroyed  or  twice  dipped  under  his  personal  supervision.    In  case  of 
destruction  under  these  conditions  no  compensation  whatever  is  al- 
lowed. 

No  sheep  can  be  shipi>ed  from  one  port  to  another  within  the  colony 

'Without  first  having  procured  a  clean  certificate  from  the  local  inspector. 

Before  obtaining  such  certificate  the  owner  or  agent  of  such  sheep 

iniist  make  a  declaration  before  the  inspector  or  a  justice  of  the  peace 

^at  such  sheep  have  not  within  the  three  months  preceding  been  in- 

^<^ted  or  mixed  with  infected  sheep,  or  had  been  in  any  yard  or  on  any 

^ftssel  or  car  wherein  there  were  any  infected  sheep.    Any  person 

^king  such  declaration,  the  same  being  untrue,  is  liable  to  a  penalty 

^  £100  or  six  months'  imprisonment.    The  master  of  any  vessel  car- 

^yhig  sheep  between  ports  in  the  colony  who  allows  such  sheep  to  land 

^  Subject  to  a  fine  of  £100,  unless  he  has  first  had  all  such  sheep  ex- 

**»iined  and  passed  by  an  inspector.    The  master  of  any  vessel  carry- 

^S  sheep  from  any  of  the  Australian  colonies  who  permits  such  sheep 

^    land  without  being  examined  by  an  inspector  may  be  fined  £100. 

If  any  inspector  is  satisfied  that  any  sheep  in  a  flock  are  infected 

'^th  Kce,  he  must  give  the  owner  notice  to  dip  such  flock  forthwith. 

"^Xit  if  the  inspector  is  satisfied  such  sheep  are  intended  or  fit  for 

^I^ughter,  he  may,  in  his  discretion,  postpone  the  giving  of  such  notice 

^^  dip  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  month.    After  notice  has  been 

^i^en,  should  the  owner  or  his  agent  refuse  or  neglect  to  dip  sheep  so 

^^iected,  he  is  liable  on  conviction  to  a  fine  of  £50.    Ewes  need  not  be 

3*P1>^  during  lambing  season.    A  dip  in  relation  to  sheep  infected 

th  lice  means  any  fixed  or  movable  appliance  which  the  inspector 

^y  approve  of.    The  owner  has  to  satisfy  the  inspector  as  to  the 

cacy  of  the  ingredients  used  for  dipping. 

If  an  owner  of  infected  sheep  permits  the  same  to  stray  on  the  lands 
others,  or  drives  such  infected  sheep  along  any  highway  which  passes 
yondthelunitsof  hisfarm,heissubjectfor  suchneglect  toafineof  £100. 
e  same  protection  and  general  regulations  apply  to  Angora  goats  as 
sheep.  If  any  infected  sheep  are  found  trespassing  and  are  not  re- 
oved  after  due  notice,  they  may  be  destroyed  immediately  by  the 
^^"^ner  o?  the  land  upon  which  they  are  found.    Any  person  throwing 
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infected  sheep  into  any  pond  or  stream  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  £20  and  i 
less  than  £5.    The  owner  of  any  sheep  infected  with  catarrh  at 
time  of  its  death,  who  fails  to  consume  the  carcass  by  fire  or  bury  it 
]ea«t  3  feet  under  the  ground  within  12  hours  after  death,  is  liable  t 
fine  of  £5  for  each  offense  so  committed. 

Every  occupier  of  a  run,  who  shall  muster  his  flock  for  either  1 
puri>08e  of  dipping  or  dressing,  cutting  and  tailing,  earmaridng,  or 
moval  from  the  run,  shall  give  each  acyoining  flock-owner  twenty-f< 
hours'  notice  of  his  intention  to  do  so,  under  penalty  of  £20.  This 
done  to  enable  adjoining  owners  to  see  if  any  of  their  sheep  ha 
strayed. 

Every  owner  of  sheep  must  wool-brand  his  flock  immediately  af 
shearing,  under  penalty  of  £5. 

Every  person  who  willfully  communicates  or  causes  to  be  commu 
cated  either  of  the  diseases  known  as  scab  or  catarrh  is  guilty  oi 
misdemeanor. 

No  person  can  lawfully  remove  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  i 
of  any  sheep,  whether  his  own  property  or  not;  should  he  do  so  he 
liable  for  eaeh  offense  to  a  fine  of  £10. 

Every  person  who  willfully  or  maliciously  destroys,  de&ces,  or  alt 
any  tattoo  mark  or  any  earmark,  or  is  a  party  to  any  such  destructi 
or  defacement,  or  who  crops  or  cuts  the  ear  of  any  sheep  straight  acn 
or  slices  off  by  a  straight  cut  any  part  of  the  ear  of  any  sheep,  or  vi 
makes  an  earmark  on  any  sheep  exceeding  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
length  or  half  an  inch  in  width  or  diameter,  or  who  brands  or  mai 
with  a  brand  or  mark  of  which  he  is  not  the  registered  owner,  is  lia 
to  a  penalty  of  £50  for  each  sheep  so  unlawfully  marked  or  branded 

I  have  condensed  in  the  forgoing  remarks  the  substance  of  all  1 
legislation  that  has  any  8x>ecial  reference  to  sheep-dipping  and  1 
methods  employed  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagion,  the  duties  a 
powers  of  sheep  inspectors,  etc.,  which  I  may  venture  to  hope  n: 
prove  satisfactory.  I  have  spared  no  pains  in  my  endeavors  to  co^ 
this  point  as  fully  as  possible,  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  effo 
made  and  the  means  adopted  to  protect  the  sheep  industry  in  this  colo: 
The  sheep  act  of  1890  is,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  condens 
extracts  from  it,  exceedingly  stringent  and  comprehensive,  a  gr 
deal  of  which  might  with  much  advantage  be  introduced  for  the  p 
tection  and  promotion  of  the  sheep  industry  in  the  United  States. 

BABBITPBOOF  FENCES. 

There  has  been  considerable  legislation  on  the  rabbit  nuisance,  I 
the  irrepressible  "  bunny''  apparently  continues  to  flourish  despite  1 
mass  of  legislation  passed  for  his  destruction. 

Inspectors  are  appointed  with  power  to  enter  upon  any  private 
public  lands  for  the  purpose  of  noting  whether  the  several  rabl 
imJiSaiice  acts  are  being  complied  with.    Any  person  who  willfully  < 
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structs  such  inspector  in  the  performance  or  execution  of  his  duty  is 
subject  to  a  penalty  of  £20. 

A  *' rabbit-proof  fence"  is  defined  to  be  any  fence  or  portion  of  a 
fence  which  may  be  erected  or  converted  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  passage  of  rabbits  of  any  of  the  descriptions  following^  that  is 
to  say: 

(1)  A  substantial  upright  paling  fence,  not  less  than  3  feet  firom  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  palings  sunken  into  the  earth  not  less 
than  6  inches  from  the  surface,  with  no  greater  distance  between  the 
palings  than  1  inch. 

(2)  A  post  and  rail  fence  of  substantial  material  firmly  erected,  not 
less  than  3  feet  in  height  from  the  ground,  or  a  substantial  wire 

i  fence  not  less  than  3  feet  from  the  ground,  with  four  wires  tightly 
stretched,  or  three  wires  and  a  top  rail,  in  either  case  with  posts  of 
durable  wood  or  iron,  not  more  than  9  feet  apart,  and  having  galvan- 
ized wire  netting,  not  larger  than  If  inches  in  the  mesh,  firmly  at- 
tached or  affixed  thereto  throughout  its  entire  length  and  height,  and 
pegged  to  the  ground  or  sunken  into  the  ground  not  less  than  6  inches 
irom  the  surface. 

The  minister  in  charge  may,  if  necessary  build  a  rabbit-proof  fence 

across  any  public  road  or  bridge  with  swinging  gates,  but  this  must  be 

<lone  so  as  to  cause  as  little  inconvenience  to  the  traveling  public  as 

possible.    Every  person  who,  whether  using  the  road  or  bridge  as  a 

Mghway  or  not,  leaves  open  any  swinging  gate  in  a  rabbit-proof  fence 

[       shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5, 

Any  person  who  willfully  damages,  or  causes  to  be  damaged,  any  rab- 

^itproof  fence  is,  on  conviction,  liable  to  imprisonment  for  any  period 

^ot  exceeding  twelve  months,  without  the  option  of  a  fine.    If  any 

person  set  loose,  or  permit  to  be  set  loose,  any  live  rabbits,  or  causes 

ftem  to  be  transferred  from  one  part  of  the  colony  to  another,  or  is 

ft>un(i  with  live  rabbits  in  his  possession,  he  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  £50 

^^  twelve  months'  imprisonment. 

Whenever  a  good  rabbit-proof  fence  has  been  erected  thereisapercept- 

^le  decrease  in  the  number  of  rabbits.    This  is  particularly  observable 

^^  the  number  of  rabbits  inside  an  inclosure  and  those  found  in  the 

^^mediate  vicinity  outside  the  fences.    Poisoning  is  being  systematic- 

^ly  carried  on  outside  with  considerable  effect,  but.  it  has  not  been 

"^Ound  necessary  to  resort  to  this  method  within  rabbit-proof  inclosures- 

There  has  been  a  good  number  of  ferrets,  stoats,  and  weasels  intro. 

^ueed  into  the  colony  to  prey  upon  the  rabbits,  but  without  much  effect. 

^^deed,  in  many  localities  the  vermin  are  becoming  a  great  annoyance 

^nd  threaten  to  become  even  a  greater  nuisance  than  the  rabbit  they 

^ere  supposed  to  exterminate. 

The  only  practical  or  thoroughly  reliable  remedy  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  rabbit  pest  lies  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  land  by  cutting  it  up  into  small  area,  fencing,  and  otherwise 
300a 16 
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improving  it.    Then  will  *^  bunny  ^  rapidly  disappear  from  view  ai\^ 
cease  to  be  either  a  nuisance  or  a  pest  to  the  colonists.    This  has  be^jj 
ttmply  demonstrated  wherever  small  farmers  have  gone  and  fenced  and 
improved  their  holdings.    The  rabbit  recedes  before  the  woodman's  ai 
the  plow,  and  the  schoolhouse.    Whoever  encourages  this  idea  most 
will  prove  the  greatest  benefactor  to  the  colonies. 

The  total  number  of  rabbit  skins  exported  from  1884  to  1891,  incJu- 
flive,  was  85,900,000,  valued  at  £769,000. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  GRASS  AND  FLOCKS. 

Whatever  destruction  of  grass  there  may  be  can  not  be  ascertained 
sufficiently  close  to  enable  one  to  state  intelligently  and  accurately. 
Speaking  generally,  the  rabbits  do,  of  course,  destroy  considerable 
^ass  in  some  districts  of  New  Zealand  where  they  have  not  been 
Ifenced  against.  The  methods  adopted  for  their  destruction  have  been 
already  referred  to. 

There  is  a  bird  called  the  "kea,"  which  is  generally  found  amongst 
the  high  ranges,  that  preys  uix)n  young  lambs  and  weak  ewes  by  perch- 
ing on  their  backs  and  digging  out  by  their  beaks  the  kidneys  of  the 
sheep.    There  is  no  legislation  against  the  kea  as  yet,  probably  for  the 
Tcason  that  the  damage  it  causes  is  inconsiderable. 

DROUGHT. 

"Sew  Zealand  can  not  be  said  to  suffer  from  droughts,  although  tb^ 
rainfall  for  the  last  three  years  has  been  considerably  less  than  o:^^ 
previous  years,  but  no  appreciable  damage  resulted. 

There  are,  of  course,  seasons  when  the  rainfall  is  much  lighter,  ba* 
there  is  nothing  approaching  a  drought  at  any  time. 

New  Zealanders  do  not,  as  a  rule,  experience  any  drawbacks  througl^ 
drought;  but  in  seasons  when  there  is  less  than  the  usual  quantity  o^ 
rain  the  effects  on  the  wool  and  sheep  markets  are  a  diminishing  of  tb& 
quantities,  owing  to  mortality  and  a  perceptible  deterioration  in  botb 
the  carcass  and  wool  in  the  sheep  that  survive.  The  result  is  that  such 
produce  is  neglected  by  buyers  who  desire  a  first-class  article;  such 
sheep  and  wool  must  therefore  suffer  a  drop.  If  a  drought  were  long 
continued  and*  extended  over  a  considerable  area,  the  short  supply 
which  this  would  cause  might  more  than  counterbalance  the  loss  ^1 
causing  an  enhancement  of  prices.  However,  this  method  of  reasoa^^^i^ 
is  only  hypothetical.  As  far  as  this  colony  is  concerned,  it  has  had  ^^ 
practical  experience  in  this  respect. 

FLEECE- WASHING. 

There  is  no  fleece-washing  on  the  sheep's  back  in  New  Zealand.  *^' 

ferior  fleeces  are  usually  washed,  while  the  sandy  or  earthy  wools         ®^ 
sometimes  scoured  after  shearing. 
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Occasionally  a  few  sheep  may  be  washed  in  brooks  or  small  streams, 
bnt  usually  the  washing  is  done  alter  shearing,  both  by  hand  and  mar 

chinery. 

QUALITY  OF  WOOL. 

Last  season  there  were  exported  from  all  New  Zealand — 

Percent. 

Greasy 81 

Washed 5 

Scoured 14 

In  addition  there  were  about  4,000,000  pounds  of  greasy  wool  retained 
in  the  colony,  most  of  it  in  the  Canterbury  district,  for  milling  pur- 
poses. 

WEIGHT   OF  FLEECES. 

The  average  weight  of  fleeces  is  estimated  as  follows: 

Ponnds. 
Merinos 4  to  7 

Quarter-breds 64 

Half-breds 7* 

"Rttee-quarter  breds 8^ 

l^icestere 10* 

l^incolna 11 

WEIGHT   OF  SHEEP. 

The  average  weight  of  sheep  is  as  follows: 

»lied  sheepy  full  blood :  Ponnds, 

MerinoB 70 

Hampahiredowns 90 

Soathdowns 75 

Lincolns 90 

Leicesters 80 

took  sheep,  fuH  blood : 

Wethers,  about 60 

Ewes,  about 50 

Cross-breed 60 

The  above  refers  to  dead  weights;  live  weight  would  be  fully  one* 
liird  in  excess. 

There  is  not  much  variation  in  weight  apparent;  but  the  quality,  so 
i8  alleged  by  those  who  profess  to  know,  is  continually  improving 
om  stock  within  the  colony.  There  are  occasional  introductions  of 
Bw  and  first-class  blood  into  New  Zealand.  It  apx>ears  advisable  to 
lost  large  flock  owners  to  introduce  new  and  improved  stock  occasion- 
lly,  as  there  is  no  doubt  flocks  will  improve  and  gradually  increase  in 
eight  by  so  doing. 

SKIRTING. 

As  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume 
kirting  was  introduced  when  shearing  commenced;  at  least  this  is  the 
iformation  obtained  from  the  most  reliable  sources. 
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It  is  authentically  recorded  that  about  1850  or  1851  skirting  mt^^. 
have  been  introduced  into  the  Canterbury  district,  for  in  the  latter  y^^ 
about  100  bales  of  wool  were  shipped  to  Melbourne. 

Information  can  not  be  obtained  of  what  became  of  fleeces  of  "s^qqj 
prior  to  the  above  year;  but  it  is  more  than  likely  that  all  wool  shorn 
before  that  time  was  used  for  domestic  purposes,  which  must  have  been 
much  needed  just  then,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  manufactures  in  the 
colony  and  importations  from  abroad. 

The  percentage  of  skirt  to  good  wool  is  from  half  a  pound  to  one  and 
one-half  pounds,  according  to  quality. 

The  ditierence  in  price  of  skirted  and  unskirted  wool  is  from  a  half 
l)enny  to  l^d.  per  pound. 

Skirting  gives  an  increased  value  to  the  fleece,  while  for  the  ^'odd- 
ments," skirtings,  etc.,  a  fair  proportion  of  value  is  always  realized; 
and,  in  addition,  when  a  clip  is  skirted  buyers  can  and  do  purchase  with 
greater  confidence,  and  thus  in  nearly  every  instance  a  better  price  is 
obtained.  The  difference  in  value  between  skirted  and  unskirted  is 
about  5  per  cent  in  favor  of  skirted,  and,  taking  into  consideration  the 
lesser  price  received  for  skirtings,  the  result  is  invariably  a  gain  to  the 
grower  of  at  least  3  per  cent.  Unskirted  wool  always  looks  unsightly^ 
but  all  the  more  so  after  sweating  in  a  ship's  hold,  where  the  stained 
pieces  have  contaminated  all  the  wool  with  which  they  were  in  contact 

CLIPS  OF  1890-'91. 

Approximately  104,100,000  pounds  were  shipped  from  June,  1890,  to 
June,  1891,  of  the  estimated  value  of  £4,217,100,  from  New  Zealand. 
From  June,  1890,  to  June,  1891,  there  were  exi>orted  from — 

Bales. 

New  Zealand 308,674 

Victoria 420,527 

New  South  Wales 562, 398 

QueeiislaiKl 121,968 

South  Australia 156, 065 

Western  Australia 29, 460 

Tasmania 20,240 

Total 1,619,330 

I  have  already  given  the  value  of  Kew  Zealand  wool,  but  the  value 
of  the  other  Australian  colonies  can  not  be  ascertained  here  at  present 

WOOL  EXPORTS. 

Wool  shipped  from  New  Zealand  may  be  said  to  be  almost  entirely 
sent  to  the  London  market.  There  is  no  evidence  or  statistics  to  show 
that  there  is  any  wool  shipped  to  other  countries,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  United  States,  and  the  quantity  shipped  directly  to  the 
latter  is  very  trifling.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  wool  buyers  and  manu- 
faeturerH  can  not  come  here  and  b\iy  liTom  ^\%t  \i'a»Ld.^^  tlieveby  saving 
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le  middleman's  commission  and  the  cost  of  transshipment  from  Lon- 
on.  It  would  encourage  trade  and  find  employment  for  our  own  ships 
nd  seamen;  besides,  there  must  be  considerable  saying  and  more  sat- 
siaction  to  those  engaged  in  woolen  manufactures.  I  have  advocated 
liese  ideas  in  a  former  report,  and  I  am  pleased  to  notice  the  trade  in 
his  respect  is  increasing  and  beginning  to  attract  considerable  atten- 
icn.  I  feel  certain  the  advantage  of  buying  in  this  market  must, 
LpoD  due  consideration,  commend  itself  to  those  concerned  in  the  wool 
Irade. 

COSTS,  FREIGHTS,   INSURANCE,  ETC. 

The  cost  of  sales  in  the  local  market  is  2^  per  cent  up  to  the  value  of 
£500;  over  that,  1^  per  cent;  in  London,  2  per  cent.  The  cost  in  other 
Gountries  is  unknown. 

Freight  from  Lyttleton  to  London  by  steamers  is  as  follows :  Greasy^ 
five-eighths  of  a  penny  per  pound;  slipe,  eleven-sixteenths  of  a  penny 
per  pound;  washed  or  scoured,  three-fourths  of  a  penny  per  pound; 
all  weights  are  gross,  and  if  undumped  one-fourth  penny  x>er  pound 
extra.  In  sailing  vessels  the  freights  are:  Greasy,  one-halfpenny  per 
pound;  slipe,  nine-sixteenths  of  a  penny  per  pound ;  washed  or  scoured, 
five-eighths  of  a  penny  per  pound,  with  6  per  cent  primage.  Insurance 
to  London,  per  steamer,  is  20.4  per  cent;  by  sailing  vessel,  37.16  per 
cent,  with  usual  discount  of  10  and  16  per  cent. 

Freight  to  Antwerp  is  one-sixteenth  penny  per  pound  additional  to 
^udon  rates.  There  is  no  rate  of  insurance  fixed  for  Antwerp  direct, 
*iid  any  wool  for  that  port  would  have  to  be  reshipped  from  London 
^der  separate  policy. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  is  no  wool  shipped  direct  to  Mar- 
bles from  ISew  Zealand.  The  Gompagnie  des  Messageries  Maritimes, 
^ding  between  French  and  Australian  ports  would  not  pay  the  cost 
'^freight,  etc.,  from  New  Zealand  to  Australia;  hence  it  is  there  are 
'^  direct  shipments  of  wool  to  Marseilles. 

height  to  New  York  is  three-sixteenths  pence  per  pound  additional 
^  liondon  rates.  Insurance  by  sailing  vessel  is  35  per  cent;  by  steamer, 
^  per  cent. 

7liere  is  no  direct  steam  or  sailing  connection  between  New  Zealand 
^tta  and  Boston.    Freight  and  insurance  rates  are  quoted  the  same 
to  New  York.    Insurance  is  35  per  cent  for  sailing  vessels  and  30 
•1*  cent  for  steamers. 

OOBAN  TRANSIT  TIME. 

^e  time  required  for  transit  is  as  follows: 

Days. 

^Bteamers  to  London 42  to  42 

ktgo  steamers  to  London 47  to  60 

iling  yessels  to  London 80  to  100 

iling  Teasels  to  New  York 80  to  95 

iling  vessels  to  Boston 80  to  95 

earner  to  San  Francisco 20 
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There  is  no  steam  commanication  between  New  Zealand  and  eastern 
United  States  ports;  consequently  I  can  not  give  the  time  required  for 
transit. 

I  may,  however,  mention  here  that  the  large  cargo  steamers  have 
almost  wholly  displaced  the  sailing  vessels  between  London  and  New 
Zealand  ports,  and  to  the  benefit  of  both  importer  and  exporter.  I 
have  no  doubt  there  will  be  a  steamer  plying  between  New  Zealand 
and  New  York  in  the  near  future;  the  tendency  of  the  times  strongly 
indicates  this. 

SHEEP  vs.  POPULATION. 

So  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned,  there  is  apparently  no  limit  at 
present  to  its  wool-producing  capacity.    Every  industry  in  the  colony 
is  capable  of  large  expansion  and  will  continue  to  increase  while  the 
population  can  find  remunerative  employment.    There  is  no  doubt  there 
are  vast  tracts  of  land  in  this  colony  that  can  scarcely  be  utilized  for 
any  other  purpose  than  sheep-growing,  yet  at  the  same  time  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  land  used  for  sheep  runs  to-day  that  could  be  profitably  em. 
ployed  for  agricultural  purposes.    All  such  land  will  in  time  be  needed 
to  meet  the  ever-increasing  desire  of  men  to  own  a  piece  of  land  for 
themselves,  whereon  they  may  build  the  foundations  of  a  permanent 
home.    I  know  there  are  many  men  in  New  Zealand  who  have  little 
faith  in  its  future,  but  '^  croakers  "  can  be  found  in  abundance  in  every 
country;  consequently  New  Zealand  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  be 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule.    For  my  own  part,  I  can  see  nothing 
but  the  brightest  prospects  before  the  colonists  of  New  Zealand.    I  can 
also  see  that,  while  the  sheep  and  wool  growing  industry  can  and  may 
be  for  a  very  few  years  to  come  materially  increased,  the  days  of  large 
areas  of  land  being  used  for  wool-growing  will  soon  be  numbered  with 
the  things  of  the  past. 

It  was  a  vexed  question  for  a  time  whether  it  should  be  ^^  sheep  "  or 
<<  population; "  but  now,  happily,  that  subject  is  finally  disposed  of  in 
favor  of  population.    The  sheep  must  disappear  as  the  demands  of  aa 
ever-increasing  population  manifest  themselves,  as  they  are  begiunias 
to  now  in  this  colony.    I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  although  I  am  awap^ 
that  thousands  will  disagree  with  me,  that  the  wool-growing  indastxr^ 
will  reach  its  highest  limit  in  the  next  two  or  three  years,  owing  to  tli^e 
increasing  demand  for  land  for  settlement  purposes.    The  settleiu^^sxt 
of  the  land  in  small  areas  is  very  properly  encouraged  by  the  pre8^:]it 
government. 

Jno.  D.  Connolly, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Auckland^  April  14j  1892. 
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DEPARTMENT  CIRCULAR. 

Department  of  State, 

WaaUngton,  February  10, 1892, 
To  tk«  Consular  Officers  of  the  United  8tate$: 

Gentlemen  :  The  Department  has  been  reqneeted  by  representatiyee  of  the  asso- 
eiated  ohaiitiee  of  variooB  cities  to  obtain,  throngh  the  good  offices  of  its  consnlar 
officers,  certain  information  regarding  the  manner  of  dispensing  public  charities. 
End  of  controlling  and  abating  that  class  of  vagrants  generally  designated ' '  tramps/' 
in  foreign  conntries. 

The  Department,  appreciating  the  importance  of  the  subject,  instructs  you,  at  your 
eurliest  conyenience,  to  answer  the  following  interrogatories: 

(1)  How  is  that  class  of  vagrants,  generally  designated  ''tramps,''  controlled  or 
regulated  t 
(3)  What  are  the  methods  employed  for  the  distribution  of  almsf 

(3)  What  efforts  are  being  made  for  the  punishment  or  suppression  of  begging  f 

(4)  What  efforts  are  being  made  to  convert  ''beggars"  and  "tramps"  to  self-sui>- 
portiog  members  of  society,  and  what  success  has  attended  such  efforts? 

(5)  What  are  the  effects  of  the  indiBcximinate  dispensation  of  public  and  private 
eharitieet  « 

(6)  What  has  proved  to  be  the  best  system  of  distribution  of  public  and  private 
charities,  looking  to  the  elevation  of  the  recipients  of  such  charities  to  the  condition 
of  self-support,  self-respect,  and  self-confidence,  and  their  ultimate  rehabilitation  as 
good  members  of  society. 

(7)  What  efforts  have  been  made  to  prevent  the  intermarriages  of  paupers,  and 
what  have  been  the  effects  of  such  restraints  on  marriage? 

To  SYoid  repetition,  you  are  further  instructed  that,  where  there  is  general  legis- 
hktion  or  regulation  universally  affecting  the  above  subjects  throughout  territory 
Bnbjeot  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  consulate-general,  the  report  of  the  consul-general 
npon  the  purport  and  effect  of  such  legislation  or  regulation  will  be  sufficient  upon 
that  head,  and  the  other  consular  officers  may  confine  their  reports  to  local  phases 
and  conditions. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  Beryaiiti 

WnjJAM  F.  Whabtok, 

AseUiant  SeereUHry, 
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CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

SEPOBT  BT  CONaJTL'QBKERAL  OOLDBOHMIDT,  Of  rUBNirA* 

OONTBOL  OF  YAaBAlYTS. 

ft  regnlating  and  cohtroDIng  all  that  claHS  of  people  who  travel 
it  without  work  or  ocenpation  and  without  any  means  of  snbsiBt- 
^  a  special  law  was  created  in  1885/th6  so-called  '^ragrant  Iawy''\>f 
h  the  following  paragraphs  specially  relate  to  tiie  treatment  of 
mps"  and  beggars: 

moN  1.  Whoever  trayels  about  without  occupation  or  irork,  and  who  is  not  in 

ition  to  show  that  he  possesaee  the  means  for  hid  snbfiiBtenoe  or  thait  he  tries  to 

>heni  in  an  honest  way^  is  to  he  punished  as  a  yagrant. 

)  pnnislunent  is  severe  arrest  from  one  to  three  months;  there  may  also  he  ad- 

d  one  or  more  increases  of  this  punishment,  as  indicated  in  section  253  (a  to  s) 

I  penal  code  of  the  27th  May,  1852. 

;.  2.  For  begging  is  to  be  punished:  (1)  Who  in  public  places  begs  from  house 

use  or  who  appeals  to  public  eharity  fit>m  dislike  to  work.    (2)  Whoindacesto 

lends  oat,  or  lets  to  others,  minors  for  the  purpose  of  begging. 

>  punishment  is  severe  arrest  of  from  eight  days  to  three  months. 

;.  8.  Persons  able  to  work,  who  have  no  income  and  no  lawful  occupation  and 

mdanger  the  security  of  person  or  property,  can  be  held  by  the  police  authority 

>w  within  a  time  indicated  to  them  that  they  maintain  themselves  in  a  lawfrd 

If  they  do  not  comply  with  this  request  from  dislike  to  work,  they  arei  to  be 

hed  with  severe  arrest  of  from  eight  days  to  three  months;  there  may  alserbe 

ged  one  or  more  increases  of  this  punishment,  as  indicated  in  section  853  (a  to  e) 

9  penal  code  of  the  27th  May,  1852. 

;.  4.  Every  community,  in  the  territory  of  which  sojourns  or  is  found  a  person 

x>  work,  who  neither  possesses  the  means  for  his  subsistence  nor  any  lawful 

Ation,  has  the  right  to  give  to  such  person  work  according  to  his  abilities 

st  payment  in  money  or  in  kind. 

nch  person  revises  to  do  the  work  assigned  to  him,  he  is  to  be  punished  with 

B  arrest  of  from  eight  days  to  one  month. 

;.  7.  The  trying  and  punishment  of  the  offeuses  indicated  in  the  foregoing  para- 

IS  as  well  as  the  trying  and  punishment  of  section  3  of  the  law  of  May  10, 

take  place  by  the  courto. 

^851 
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The  court  may  in  case  of  a  oondemoation  pronoimoe  in  the  verdict  the  admiB 
bUity  of  retention  in  a  forcing  workhonse. 

With  regard  to  the  verdict  of  admissibility  of  retention  in  a  forcing  workhoni 
appeal  may  be  made  in  favor  of  the  accnsed  if  the  verdict  is  for  retention  andagui 
the  accused  if  the  verdict  is  not  for  retention. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALMS. 

The  care  for  the  poor  is  the  duly  of  the  community  to  which  thepo 
person  belongs.  A  pauper  must  also  be  supported  by  a  strange  coi 
munity  in  which  he  happens  to  be,  but  the  community  to  which  he  b 
longs  has  to  reimburse  the  costs  to  the  other  community,  if  those  reL 
tives  of  the  pauper,  which  are  obliged  to  care  for  the  same  (in  ascen< 
ing  and  descending  line,  including  the  husband  or  wife  if  not  legal] 
divorced),  prove  to  be  without  the  necessary  means. 

The  care  for  the  poor  by  the  community  is  confined  to  the  distribi 
tion  of  the  necessary  support  and  in  case  of  sickness  to  medical  car 

The  community  also  cares  for  the  education  of  pauper  children. 

The  community  determines  the  way  of  caring  for  the  poor  within  tl 
existing  laws.  The  pauper  has  no  right  to  demand  a  certain  kind  < 
support. 

The  numerous  legacies  for  the  benefit  of  the  'poor  and  other  prival 
charities  are  as  a  rule  placed  to  the  disposition  of  the  poor  departmei 
of  the  respective  communities. 

There  is  of  course  a  vast  number  of  society,  private,  and  religioi 
charity  funds,  and  charities  which  are  dispeused  independently  of  tl 
community  charity  institutions. 

The  assistance  to  the  poor  by  the  community  is  extended  only  in  f 
far  as  they  are  not  able  to  provide  for  themselves.  Applicants  for  aln 
who  are  able  to  work  are  to  be  held  to  the  execution  of  suitable  worl 
if  necessary  by  compulsion. 

The  community  can  not,  in  case  of  momentary  need,  refuse  assis 
ance  to  paupers  belonging  to  another  community,  but  such  communit 
has  the  right,  as  before  indicated,  to  demand  repayment  from  the  hon 
community  of  the  pauper  or  from  his  relatives  which  are  by  civil  c 
other  law  obliged  to  his  maintenance.  Under  the  same  provisions  tl 
community  has  to  tend  paupers  who  faU  sick  within  its  territories  s 
long — until  they  may  be  discharged  without  danger  to  their  own  healt 
or  to  that  of  others. 

STTPPEESSTON  OP  VAOEANOY. 

The  efforts  made  to  suppress  and  punish  begging  are  explained  i 
the  paragraphs  of  the  <<  vagrant  law"  given  above. 

REFORMATION  OP  VAGRANTS. 

The  effort^s  made  for  converting  beggars  and  tramps  into  self-su; 
porting  members  of  society  consist  in  placing  them  into  forced  worl 
hoQ^eS;  as  indicated  in  the  ^^  vagrant  law,"  or  into  houses  of  correctio: 
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bnt  the  snccess  obtained  so  far  has  not  been  very  satisfactory.  The 
best  results  as  yet  are  obtained  with  youthful  vagrants  and  criminals 
in  hooses  of  correction  specially  established  for  them. 

Iin>ISOBIMINATB   OHABITY. 

The  dispensation  of  public  charities,  not  being  indiscriminate,  is 
working  very  wholesome  effects,  but  on  the  contrary  the  indiscriminate 
dispensation  of  private,  uncontrolled  charities  only  encourages  idleness 
and  other  vices,  and  as  a  rule  only  benefits  the  unworthy. 

BBST  OHABITT  STSTEMS. 

As  already  mentioned  the  distributions  of  charities  by  the  poor  de- 
partments of  the  communities  has  proved  to  be  by  far  the  most  suc- 
cesBfdl,  but  the  retention  of  vagrants  (tramps)  and  professional  beg- 
gars in  the  different  houses  and  institutions  of  labor  and  correction,  is 
of  good  only  as  long  as  such  people  are  retained.    In  the  moment  when 
they  leave  these  houses  they  spend  the  money  they  have  saved  and  the 
old  life  of  vagrancy  begins  afresh. 

PAX7PEB  MABBIAaXS. 

sphere  ia  no  law  existing  to  prevent  the  intermarriage  of  paupers,  but 
^    smaller  communities  all  possible  dificulties  (sdtbongh  not  justified 
^y  law)  are  made  to  paupers  in  obtaining  a  marriage  license,  but  this 
for  its  only  consequence  that  the  couples  cohabitate  without  being 
,  and  a  frightful  increase  of  illegitimate  children.    In  provinces 
<ire  this  practice  is  customary  to  prevent  intermarriage  of  paupers, 
^  for  instance  in  the  Alpine  districts,  60  per  cent  of  all  births  are  ille- 

K^itdmate. 

Julius  Oolbsohmidt, 

OamuUOenerdL 
^NiTBD  States  Oonsulatb-Obnebal, 

Fitfima,  Austriaj  May  U,  1892. 


AUSTRIA. 

RBPOST  BT  CONSUL  MAETWAN,   OP  TMIBSTB, 

I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Hofrat  v.  Pichler,  imperial  and  royal 
^H)lice  director,  for  the  following  information  in  reply  to  Department 
^^rcnlar  datiCd  February  10,1892,  on  <<  Public  charities  and  vagrancy  in 
'Vireign  countries.'* 

Herr  Pichler  states  that  these  subjects  and  the  eoactments  concerning 
^liem  are  so  intimately  connected,  it  is  impracticable  to  answer  the 
interrogatories  seriatum. 
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OONTBOL  OP  YAGBAHTS. 


The  laws  of  July  27, 1871,  act  of  the  Empire  No.  88,  of  May  10,  tS'^ 
act  of  the  Empire  No.  108,  and  of  May  24, 1885,  act  of  the  Empire  K^^ 
89  and  90,  are  designed  to  abate  or  restrict  thenaisance  of  vagrants^  ^ 
tramps  and  beggars,  whilst  the  act  of  settlement  law  (right  of  n0^ 
dence),  of  December  3, 1863,  act  of  the  Empire  No.  105,  treats  the  sy^ 
tem  of'pooT  laws  in  general. 

Based  on  the  three  lirst  mentioned  acts  of  the  Empire,  vagrants  aa^ 
beggars  are  pnnished  with  prison  confinement  not  more  than  fhrM 
months,  or  placed  in  institutions  for  compulsory  work,  or  houses  9' 
correction,  or  forever  or  temporarily  expelled  from  the  place  wher^ 
they  have  been  roving  about  or  begging,  and  conveyed  by  force  to  XhM 
oommunily  to  which  they  belong.  By  the  same  laws  these  oommiL 
nities  are  authorized  to  give  to  those  who  are  capable  of  wortnag  semi 
adequate  employment,  if  such  can  be  found,  as  an  ofbet  ibr  theii 
board  and  keeping;  and  they  are  also  enjoined  to  place  those  vagrante 
and  beggars  who  might  be  a  source  of  danger  to  life  and  property  nndei 
strict  police  surveillance. 

MBTBIBUTION  OF  ALMS. 

Aeoording  to  the  above  cited  act  of  settlement  law,  the  ^care  of  ihc 
poor  is  generally  intrusted  to  the  community,  which  in  case  of  poverty 
is  called  upon  to  support  their  members,  i.  e.,  to  provide  for  t^em  tiic 
necessary  subsistence,  and  to  feed  and  provide  for  them  in  cases  ol 
illness.  When  nonresidents  are  cared  for,  the  expense  is  charged  tc 
the  district  or  community  where  they  belong. 

Besides  these  public  institutions  to  provide  for  the  poor,  there  an 
charitable  societies,  antibegging  societies,  houses  of  reserve,  hos^tals 
asylums,  and  poor  kitdiens,  where  meals  can  be  procured  for  a  trifle 
Private  donations  and  legacies  are  of  course  a  great  help  and  greati] 
fSacilitate  the  task  in  many  communities. 

To  centralize  tiie  foregoing  modes  of  providing  for  the  poor  is  now  i 
problem  for  the  authorities,  and  the  dififerent  provinces  of  the  mon 
archy  have  been  occupied  a  long'time  in  finding  a  solution  to  thii 
question. 

PAUPEB  MABBIAaES. 

As  regards  the  question  by  what  means  the  prevention  of  intermai 
riages  of  paupers  has  successfiilly  been  tried,  it  must  be  remairk^ed' tha 
according  to  paragraph  47  of  the  A.  E.  O.  L.,  tile  consent  of  the  polit 
ieal  authority  was  required  for  the  marriage  of  destitute  persons,  bu 
this  statute  was  abolished  in  the  single  domains  of  the  Grown  (Trbl 
Vorarlberg,  and  Krain  excepted)  already  in  the  years  1867  arhd  1768 
because  experience  had  shown  that  the  object  of  thisinterdlcttoli  (law)— 
f.  e»,  the  prevention  of  the  multiplication  of  poor  childyen^-^^jias  innc 
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iray  been  attained,  the  percentage  of  illegitimate  births  having  in- 
creased from  year  to  year  to  the  detriment  of  the  legitimate  ones. 

External  pressure,  Herr  Piohler  oonclndes,  will  no  donbt  always  re- 
main ineffeetual,  and  only  a  national-economical  education  can  tend  to 
prevent  an  increase  of  unsound  or  unhealthy  elements. 

James  F.  Habtigan, 

OansuL 
UwmsD  States  Consulate, 

Trieste^  May  14y  1892. 


BELGIUM. 

RBFOBT  BT  OOySUL  DANFOMTH,  OFLISBB. 

In  submitting  this  report  upon  public  charity  and  vagrancy,  I  wish 
fo  call  special  attention  to  the  translation  of  the  new  law  upon  men- 
dicity and  vagrancy  that  came  into  force  at  the  beginning  of  tiie 
present  year  (1892). 

OOKTEOL  OP  VAOBAirrS. 

Three  features  in  it  deserve  careful  study: 

First  The  measures  adopted  to  prevent  confirmed  mendicity  and 

Seeond.  The  equitable  distribution  of  exi>ense,  by  which  the  inmates 
of  public  institutions  shall  not  be  unduly  increased  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  become,  on  the  other  hand,  excessively  burdensome. 

Third.  The  emphasis  placed  upon  treatment  of  the  young  by  separat- 
log  them  from  old  and  confirmed  offenders. 

I  can  not  withhold  the  remark  of  one  whose  long  study,  broad  ob- 
servation, and  high   professional   position   are  entitled  to  peculiar 
weight.    M.  Thiry,  professor  of  criminal  law  in  the  University  of  liege, 
writes:  <<If  you  would  succeed  in  diminishing  vagrancy  and  begging, 
^  well  as  erime,  give  more  attention  to  the  children." 

That  class  of  vagrants  generally  designated  <<  tramps"  is  controlled  or 
^^gulated  by  law  of  November,  1891,  which  came  into  force  January  1, 
^^2.    A  translation  of  this  law  is  annexed. 

DISTBIBUTION  OF  ALMS. 

As  to  the  methods  employed  for  the  distribution  of  alms  there  are 
l^o  kinds  of  boards  of  charity: 

(a)  An  official  board,  under  the  supervision  of  which  a  number  of 
Committees  work.  The  members  of  these  committees,  who  do  the  work 
gratuitously,  have  to  visit  the  poor  in  their  homes,  give  them  good  ad- 
"vicCy  lookrto'the  cleanliness  of  the  dwelling,  inquire  about  the  education 
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of  the  children  and  their  attendance  at  school,  and  disi^ense  assistai^ 
and  relief. 

(b)  The  private  boards  of  charity  connected  with  varions  sodeb; 
and  churches.  Amongst  these  the  most  important  are  the  societies  < 
St.  Vincent  connected  with  each  parish.  The  members  of  these  boardi 
visit  the  poor  in  their  homes,  like  the  members  of  the  official  boards 
of  charity,  distribute  relief,  give  good  advice,  and  attend  to  the  education 
of  the  children  and  everything  aiding  in  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor. 

The  substantial  relief  is  mostly  g^ven  in  tickets  for  bread,  a  smaller 
part  in  clothing,  sometimes  in  tools,  and  very  seldom  in  money. 

In  addition  to  the  law  mentioned  under  No.  1,  no  assistance  is  granted 
to  professional  beggars  either  from  the  public  or  fiK>m  the  private  boards 
of  charity. 

REFORMATION  OP  VAGRANTS. 

In  regard  to  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  beggars  and  tramps  intfl 
self-supporting  members  of  society,  it  may  be  said  that  before  the  nevi 
law,  which  came  into  force  on  January  1, 1892,  there  existed  in  Belgians 
institutions  of  reform  for  tramps  and  beggars,  but  it  seems  they  had 
small  success.  In  the  department  for  the  younger  delinquents  the] 
were  generally  worse  when  leaving  than  when  entering,  and  so  these 
institutions  were  a  mere  preparation  for  the  poorhouse  or  even  thi 
prison.  The  poorhouse  was  a  failure  as  an  institution  of  refona 
On  account  of  the  mixing  of  the  confined,  without  consideration  as  tc 
age  and  morality,  the  bad  did  not  improve  and  the  partially  good  be 
came  entirely  spoiled.  This  deterioration  is  taken  into  consideration,  at 
will  be  seen  by  the  perusal  of  the  new  law.  The  schools  of  charity  anc 
the  poorhouses,  with  the  separation  provided  for  the  confined  accoidis{ 
to  their  ages,  have  been  considered  as  the  most  important  means  foi 
improvement. ' 

INDISORIMINATB  OHARITY. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  there  is  still  indiscriminate  distribution  o 
charity  with  its  attendant  evils,  but  the  boards  of  charity  design  t 
prevent  this  and  the  visits  have  this  as  one  of  their  objects. 

BEST  OHARITY  SYSTEMS. 

The  best  system  of  almsgiving,  according  to  all  those  who  take  th 
liveliest  interest  in  the  matter,  is  to  help  the  poor  as  well  as  the  lihea 
ated  prisoners  to  earn  their  own  living.  This  is  especially  done  by  th 
Society  for  the  Liberated  Prisoners.  The  members  of  this  society  visi 
the  families  of  prisoners  still  undergoing  the  penalty  of  confinement 
and  also  provide  for  the  prisoneis  themselves  on  leaving  conflnemen 
the  necessary  tools  for  their  trade  and  suitable  clothing.  They  tak 
care  of  their  maintenance  until  they  have  work,  and  lary  even  to  pn 
vide  this.  li^evertheless,  most  interest  is  taken  in  the  children  of  prii 
oDera  and  in  young  delinquents. 
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PAT7PEB  MABSIAGBS. 

Nothing  is  done  to  prevent  intermarriages  of  panpers;  on  the  con- 
trary, a  society  exists  for  the  encouragement  of  marriages  among  the 
poor  who  live  together  without  being  married  or  who  have  illegitimate 
children.  They  provide  for  their  people  all  necessary  papers,  and  even 
suitable  clothing. 

James  B.  Danfobth, 

Consul. 
DENIZED  States  Consulate, 

Liegcy  ApHl  ^y  189J9. 


(Inolosiire  (traulAtioii)  in  Consiil  Danfbith's  leport] 

BXLOIAH  MBNDICrrr  AND  YAOKANCY  LAW. 

pBiuMsted  lT^0T«mber,  1881.    In  forae  Jmnaiy,  189S.] 

AsncLi  1.  For  the  repieasion  of  vagrancy  and  begging,  the  Government  will  or- 
ganize uiBtitationB  of  eorrection  nnder  the  name  of  poorhouses,  asylams,  and 
Behook  of  charity. 

Abt.  2.  The  institationB  of  correction  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  are 
ezcliuiYely  need  for  the  confinement  of  individuals  whom  the  jadicial  authority  has 
pot  at  the  disposal  of  the  Qovemment  to  be  shut  up  in  a  workhouse. 

The  aiylums  mentioned  in  the  same  article  are  exclusively  devoted  to  the  confine- 
ment of  individuals  the  Judicial  authorities  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government 
to  be  confined  in  an  asylum  and  individuals  whose  confinement  in  an  asylum  is  re- 
qnested  by  the  authority  of  the  commune. 

The  ichools  of  charity  are  devoted  to  persons  who  are  under  18  years  of  age  and 
^s^e  been  put  by  judicial  authority  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government,  or  whose 
^^oiigBion  has  been  asked  for  by  the  authority  of  the  commune. 

AST.  3.  The  individuals  over  18  years,  whose  admission  in  an  asylum  has  been 
**^ed  for  by  the  authority  of  the  commune,  will  be  admitted  there  when  they  pre- 
>ent  themselves  voluntarily  provided  with  the  copy  of  the  decree  of  a  board  of  the 
^fgomaster  and  aldermen  authorising  their  admission. 

Aar.  4.  When  the  admission  in  an  asylum  has  been  requested  by  a  commune 
Administration,  the  maintaining  costs  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  commune. 

AjtT.  5.  The  individuals  under  21  years  confined  in  the  poorhouses  are  entirely 
^]Mffated  from  the  inmates  above  this  age. 

Abt.  6.  The  able-bodied  individuals  confined  in  a  poorhouse  or  in  an  asylum 
^^1  be  compeUed  to  labor  as  prescribed  in  the  establishment. 

They  are  to  reoeive  daily  wages,  except  when  withdrawn  for  disciplinary  meas- 
^3760,  on  which  a  reserve  is  made  in  order  to  form  their  leaving  fund. 

The  minister  of  justice  wiU  determine  the  several  categories  in  which  the  inmates 
>riU  be  classed,  and  according  to  the  labor  in  which  they  are  employed  is  determined 
"Ihe  rate  of  the  wages  and  the  amount  of  the  reserve. 

The  leaving  ftind  is  given  one  part  in  ready  money,  the  other  in  clothes  and  tools. 
Abt.  7.  The  interior  rules  and  the  discipline  of  the  establishments  are  regulated 
^7  royal  decree. 
The  prisoners  ean  be  subjected  to  solitary  confinement. 

Abt.  8.  Each  individual  found  in  state  of  vagrancy  will  be  arrested  and  arraigned 
^oie  the  police  court. 
foalsaiMTs  of  pxoatitates  are  classed  as  vagrants. 
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Hoirerer,  the  decision  of  ibe  judge  of  peace  eoneetning  the  §omieneMr»  may  be  i^ 
pealed  duniig  the  period  provided  for  by  the  code  of  criminal  instrnetion. 

Abt.  9.  Eyery  indiridnal  found  begging  can  be  aireeted  and  arraigned  before  the 
police  oonrt. 

Abt.  10.  The  adult  and  able-bodied  foietgnera  not  reeiding  in  Belgium,  who  an 
found  begging  or  in  a  state  of  yagrancy,  can  be  inunediately  brought  back  to  the 
boundary. 

Abt.  U.  By  derogation  of  Artiele  8  of  the  law  of  May  1, 1819,  the  indiyidnalB  tr- 
rested  by  yirtue  of  the  present  law  oan  be  proyisionally  liberated  by  the  pabHo 
ministry  or  by  the  tribunals. 

Abt.  12.  The  judges  of  peace  yerif^  the  identity,  age,  physical' stated  theifientil 
state,  and  the  kind  of  life  of  individuals  arraigned  belbre  iihe  tribunal  of  police  for 
yagrancy  as  begging. 

Abt.  13.  They  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Goyemment,  to  be  confined  in  a  pooilioiue 
for  two  years  at  least  and  seyen  years  at  most^  the  able-bodied  individuals  who,  in- 
stead of  obtaining  from  work  their  means  of  snbsistenee^  speoulate  upon  charity  ii 
professional  beggars ;  also  the  individualB  who  by  idleness,  drunkenness,  and  immo- 
rality live  in  vagrancy  and  90uteneur$  of  loose  women. 

Art.  14.  The  correcticmal  courts  can  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government,  to  be 
confined  in  a  poorhouse  for  a  year  at  least  and  seven  years  at  most,  after  having 
undergone  their  penalty,  the  vagrants  and  beggars  whom  they  will  condemn  to  a 
confinement  of  less  than  a  year  for  an  infraction  provided  for  by  the  jMrnal  legida' 
tion. 

Abt.  15.  The  minister  of  justice  may  set  firee  the  boUflned  individuals  in  a  poor- 
house  whose  confinement  he  judges  unnecessary  to  prolong  up  to  the  term  fixed  hy 
the  tribunal. 

Art.  16.  The  judges  of  peace  may  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government,  to  Ip4 
confined  in  an  asylum,  the  individualB  found  in  vagrancy  or  begging,  without  sa^ 
of  the  circumstances  mentioned  herebefore  in  Article  13. 

Art.  17.  The  individuals  confined  in  the  asylums  will  beset  firee  when  their  lesV' 
ing  ftmd  has  reached  the  amount  fixed  by  the  minister  of  justice  for  thi^  several  es^ 
egories  in  which  these  inmates  have  been  classed,  and  according  to  the  trade  tihej 
foUow. 

Art.  18.  The  individuals  confined  in  an  asylum  can  not  in  any  case  be  kept  there 
above  a  year  against  their  will.  The  minister  of  justice  may  set  free  every  indi- 
yidual  confined  in  an  asylum  whose  confinement  he  judges  not  to  be  any  hmgesr 
necessary. 

Art.  19.  The  Government  may  at  any  time  bring  back  to  the  boundaries  tlie  indi- 
viduals of  foreign  nationality  who  have  been  put  at  his  disposal  to'  be  confined  in  s 
poorhouse  or  asylum. 

Art.  20.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  asylum  will  present  to  the  inmates,  upon 
their  leaving  the  establishment,  a  certificate  mentioning  their  stay  in  theheneer 
with  attestation  of  good  behavior,  if  this  is  the  case. 

Art.  21.  The  cost  of  maintaining  individuals,  confined  in  a  poorhouse  in  oonse- 
quence  of  a  decision  of  the  judicial  authority,  has  to  be  borne  up  to  athirdpsrt 
by  the  commune  of  their  residence  of  assistance.  The  remainder  has  to  be  divided 
by  halves  between  the  state  and  the  province. 

It  will  be  the  same  with  the  cost  of  maintaining  able-bodied  individuals  tttaStf^ 
in  the  asylums. 

When  an  individual  confined  in  a  poorhouse  or  asylum  in  consi^uenee-  of  a  deci- 
sion of  the  judicial  authority,  has  no  residence  of  assistance  in  Belgium 'ted  hi^  reii- 
dence  of  assistance  can  not  be  found  out,  the  maintaining  costs  to  be  borne  by  the 
commune  of  assistance,  according  to  the  preceding  paragraph,  will  be  bofne  by  the 
province  in  which  he  has  been  arrested  and  arraigned  before  justice. 

Ji  Bouieneurs  are  concerned,  th^e  costs  are  borne  by  thecoinnnttiexKik'^MMr^lMfHoiy 
of  which  he  has  speculated  on  debauchery. 
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isr.  22.  The  part  fiklling  to  the  oommiiiie  in  th«  mcwtaining  cQst8;of  indiyidn«)s 
n&fiaed  in  the  poorhooeeB  has  to  be  borne  by  the  treasury  of  the  coounune. 
The  part  falling  to  the  conunnne  in  the  maintaining  costs  of  able-bodied  or  invalid 
Qdinduals  confined  in  the  asylums  has  to  be  borne  by  the  almshouses  and  the  boarda  , 
I  chanty  without  prejudice  to  the  subsidies  of  the  commune  in  case  of  insvffoieniiy 
fthd  resources  of  these  institutions. 

Abt.  23.  When  an  indiyidual,  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  GoYemment  to  be  oontoed 
D  sn  asylumf  is  declared  an  invalid  by  the  directors  of  the  house,  the  ipaiiitaining 
O0ts,  except  the  case  of  wounds  or  sickness  occurring  during  the  confinement,  haye 
0  be  borne  as  long  as  the  incapacity  for  work  remains,  by  the  commune  of  his  resir 
lence  of  assistance.  The  directors  to  give  immediately  notice  of  it  to  the  commune  . 
if  the  residence  of  assistance. 

Abt.  24.  When  the  individual  arraigned  before  the  tribunal  of  police  in  oona^ 
inence  of  article  8  or  article  9  of  the  present  law  is  not  fully  18  years  of  age  the 
judge  of  peace,  if  the  state  of  habitual  begging  or  vagrancy  is  proved^  will  order 
that  he  may  be  pat  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  to  be  confined,  up  to  his  being 
of  igby  in  a  school  of  charity. 

Art.  25.  When  an  individual  who  is  not  ftilly  16  years  of  age  is  airaigned  before 
the  police  court  for  an  infraction  that  the  law  punishes  with  a  confinement  less  th$ai 
eight  days,  a  fine  less  than  26  francs  or  those  two  penalties  combined,  the  Judge  of 
peace,  even  in  the  case  of  second  offense,  will  not  condemn  him  to  the  confinement 
nor  the  fine,  but  according  to  the  nature  and  gravity  of  the  act  will  dismiss  him  from 
Ihe  prosecution  or  put  him  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  until  his  being  of  age, 

The  proeecution  practiced  according  to  articles  24  and  25  will  not  be  mentioned 
in  the  information  furnished  afterwards  respecting  the  prosecuted  individuals. 

Art.  26.  The  courts  and  tribunals  may,  when  oondemning  to  confinement  an  indi- 
Tidnal  under  18  years  of  age,  order  him  to  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  Goyemmeiit 
from  the  expiration  of  his  penalty  until  his  being  of  age* 

The  condemnation  in  this  case  will  be  executed  within  eight  days  from  the.  dMie 
ofeoDdemnation. 

Art.  27.  The  individuals  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  in  virtue  of  arti- 
^  25  and  26  of  the  present  law,  will  be  confined  in  a  school  of  charity  of  the  atate. , 

Abt.  28.  I^  in  consequence  of  an  error  committed  in  the  ascertaining  of  his  age, 
*AindiTidnal  under  18. years  has  been  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  to  be  ^ 
^<^ed  in  a  poorhouse,  the  transfer  into  a  state  school  of  charity  will  be  ordej^ed  » 
Mediately  by  the  .minister  of  Justice..   The  transfer  into  an  asylum  would  eq.uaDj 
be  immediately  ordered  by  the  minister  of  Justice  if  an  individual  beijig  aged  more  ■ 
^U8  had  beea.put  at  the.  di^poeajl  of  the  Government  to  be  confined  in  a  stajte 
<4^o^pfchArity. 

Art.  29.  The  individuals  under  13  years  at  the  date  of  their  entering  a  atate  school , . 
rdi#r^  wi}l  et^,  during  the  whole  diratjon,  of  their  ponflpement,  comp^tely 
para^from  the.jn4i.v^d^u4^  entered  ftt  a  more  advanced %ge. . 
^^uj^ly  the  individuals  entered  into  a  state  school  of  charity  at  the  age  of  13  yeaif 
d  less  than  16  years  will  remain  during  the  whole  duration. of  tbejr  oonfijiemen^t 
lai^tedfroivL.the^AdiYiduaJs  entered  at  a  more  advanced  age* 
Km.^dO.  The  individuaJU  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Goremwent  aocox^ing  to  ai:^-, 
a  2ij  25,.an4  26,  of  the  present  law,  or  in  virtue  of  article  72|  of  thepenal  pode,  aftei^ . 
ving  been  confined  in  a  State  school  of  charity  during  ai^  monfha  .without  vxt^r 
[iti^iv  cao^^be;  placed  in,  apprenticeship  with  a  fianner  or  an  artisftfi;  they  can  aUyiw 
th  the  assent  of  their  parents  or  tutors  be  placed  in  a  public  or  private  establis)^^ 
n||i^insti;qc4ipn,i(nr  chiKrity« 

Lbt.  31.  The  individuals  confined  in  the  state  school  of  charity  can  be.retiuraiedt^ 
iditionally,  to  tM^  P^MWM^^r^  tutcffs,  by,deQta|q^.  pf  ,.the,nii||lftflr.jof  juslioe  If 
^]^c9i|tt^iB^^^t,  guarantees  of  morality  and  are  able  to  superviaa  coayenienllgr 
)ir  ddid  or  pupiL 
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Art.  32.  The  indiyidnAls  letnnied  eonditloiiAlly  to  their  parentB  or  tator,  a«p: 
Tided  by  the  preceding  article,  can  be  reinstated  up  to  their  being  of  age,  in  a  iti 
school  of  charity  by  decision  of  the  minister  of  Justice,  when  it  is  acknowledged  tfa 
their  stay  with  tiiieir  parents  or  their  tutor  has  become  dangerous  to  their  monlil 

They  will,  according  to  the  mle  established  by  article  29,  of  the  present  law, 
regarded  to  have  been  pnt  at  the  disposal  of  the  GoTemment  at  the  date  at  whi 
they  were  reinstated. 

Abt.  88.  The  indiTidnals  under  18  years,  whose  admission  in  a  state  school 
charity  has  been  requested  by  the  board  of  the  burgomaster  and  aldermen  of  a  co 
mune  of  the  Kingdom  and  authorized  by  the  minister  of  justice,  hare  to  be  placed 
the  state  schools  of  charity  under  the  same  rule  and  upon  the  same  conditioiu 
the  individuals  put  at  tiiie  disposal  of  the  Goyemment  by  Judicial  authority. 

They  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  Goyemment  until  their  being  of  age  and, 
cording  to  the  rule  established  by  article  29  of  the  present  law,  they  are  regari 
as  haying  been  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Goyemment  at  the  date  when  their  adn 
sion  was  asked  for  by  the  board  of  the  burgomaster  and  aldermen.  The  board  of 
burgomaster  and  aldermen  must  furnish,*  if  necessary,  proof  of  the  consent  of 
person  exercising  the  right  of  the  paternal  power  regarding  the  indiyidual  wli 
admission  into  a  stete  school  of  charity  has  been  asked  for. 

Abt.  34.  The  cost  of  maintenance  and  education  of  the  indiyiduals  placed  in  the  si 
schools  of  charity  are  at  the  expense  of  the  stete  for  one-half  and  for  the  other  J 
at  the  expense  of  the  oomriinne  of  their  residence  of  assistance,  if  they  haye  b 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Goyemment  by  a  decision  of  the  Judicial  authority  oi 
the  commune  that  has  asked  for  their  admission.  When  an  indiyidual  confined  i 
stete  school  of  charity,  in  yirtue  of  a  decision  of  the  Judicial  authority,  has  no  i 
dence  of  aasistanoe  in  Belgium  and  when  his  residence  can  not  be  found  out,  the  o 
for  maintenance  and  education  which  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  commun 
assistence  according  to  the  preceding  paragpraph,  haye  to  be  borne  by  the  proyi 
or  the  territory  of  which  he  has  been  arrested  or  arraigned  before  the  tribunal. 

Abt.  35.  The  coste  for  maintenance  and  education  of  the  children  put  at  the 
posal  of  the  Goyemment  in  consequence  of  articles  25  and  26  have  to  be  borne 
the  stete. 

Abt.  36.  The  King  has  to  decide  on  the  claims  respecting  the  designation  of 
eommune  to  which  fall  the  coste  of  maintaining  the  9ouiememr$  in  the  poorhouses, 
the  case  provided  in  section  3,  of  article  21,  of  the  present  law,  as  well  as  the  els 
directed  against  the  designation  o^the  board  of  directors  of  the  asylum  in  the  < 
designated  in  article  23. 

These  claims  have  to  be  addressed  to  the  minister  of  Justice,  under  penalty  of 
feiture,  within  thirty  days,  beginning  at  the  sending  of  the  bill  to  settle  or  from 
decision  of  the  Direction. 

The  claims  of  the  provinces  are  formulated  by  the  goyemors  in  the  oases  proyi 
for  in  section  2,  of  article  21,  and  in  section  2,  of  article  84,  of  the  present  law. 

Abt.  37.  The  King  fixes  annually  the  price  for  a  day's  maintenance  in  a  si 
school  of  charity,  in  the  asylums,  and  in  the  poorhouses. 

Abt.  38.  The  repayment  of  the  coste  made  in  accordance  with  the  present  la^ 
prosecuted  at  the  expense  of  the  persons  maintained,  or  at  the  expense  of  those  y 
owe  them  food.  It  can  also  be  prosecuted  at  the  expense  of  those  who  are  res] 
sible  for  the  wounds  or  illness  having  neoessiteted  the  assistance. 

The  action  is  prescribed  according  to  the  dispositions  of  artiole  2277  of  the  c 
eode. 

Abt.  89.  The  following  persons  are  punished  by  a  confinement  of  aight  day 
three  months: 

(1)  The  person  who  compels  a  child  under  16  years  to  beg  habitually. 

(2)  The  person  who  has  furnished  a  child  under  16  years  or  an  invalid  to»  beg] 
w2k>hM  employed  this  child  or  invalid  to  aoUcit  publio  ohari^. 
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In  oase  of  the  second  offense  the  penalty  oan  be  donbled. 
The  tribonalB  have  the  right  to  apply  article  85  of  tiie  penal  oode. 
Abt.  40.  Every  three  years  the  Gtovemment  has  to  send  to  the  legislatiTe  ohamben 
aieport  on  the  execution  of  the  present  law. 
Abt.  41.  The  law  of  Angost  13, 1883 ;  April  3, 1848 ;  and  Marob  6, 1886,  are  abolished. 
Abt.  42.  The  present  law  will  enter  into  force  January  1, 1892. 
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MaPOBT  JBT  CONSUL  B008JKYELT  OF  BSXTSSBLA 
OONTBOL  OF  YAGBANTS. 

One  of  the  earliest  efforts  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor  was  according  to  a  decree  of  October  15, 1793,  ordering  the  organ- 
ization of  an  aid  association  for  the  porpose  of  ftirnishing  employment 
to  workmen  temporarily  deprived  of  the  means  of  existence.  Work 
▼M  to  be  let  by  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  wages  were  flzed  at 
three-fourths  the  ordinary  daily  wages.  The  association  was  never 
organized,  as  it  was  found  untenable,  principally  on  account  of  the 
disastrous  consequences  which  would  have  resulted  to  the  public 
treasnry,  and  especially  on  account  of  its  effect  ui>on  the  poor,  who 
▼ould  have  abandoned  all  interest  and  ambition  in  improving  their 
condition  through  their  own  efforts.  Besides,  the  means  of  repression 
▼6re  especially  severe  as  regarded  such  unfortunates  reduced  to  beg- 
l?ary  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

AH  persons  convicted  of  begging  money  or  bread  on  the  streets  or 
public  highways,  were  considered  mendicants.  If  they  had  a  domicile, 
*bcy  were  returned  to  their  commune.  If  they  were  old  offenders  and 
^thoat  domicile  they  were  sent  to  an  almshouse  or  house  of  correction 
for  one  year.  The  penalty  of  transportation  was  applicable  to  beggars 
for  a  third  offense  and  to  vagrants  arrested  a  second  time. 

On  Jaly  5,  1808,  another  law  was  put  into  -execution  prohibiting 

iQ^ndicity,  and  condemning  offenders  to  an  almshouse,  in  which  were 

^tablished  workshops,  where  inmates  were  forced  to  work.    The  penal 

^e,  October  12, 1810,  established  vagrancy  as  an  offense,  and  defined 

^  Such  all  persons  having  no  given  domicile,  possessing  no  means  of 

f^Pport,  pursuing  no  trade  or  profession,  and  habituaUy  leading  an 

'^e  life.    The  fine  was  imprisonment  from  three  to  six  months  and  po- 

^^  surveillance  for  a  fixed  term.    Mendicity  was  punished  by  impris- 

^^ent  and  subsequent  removal  to  an  almshouse.    Mendicity  and 

^^grancy,  attended  by  aggravating  circumstances,  such  as  threats,  vio- 

^ee,  carrying  arms  or  instruments  with  which  to  commit  robbery  or 

^^er  crimes,  were  punished  with  from  two  to  five  years'  imprisonment. 

'^^^er  tiie  separation  of  Belgium  from  France,  the  law  of  July  5, 1808, 

^  well  as  the  rulings  of  the  penal  code,  remained  in  force,  but  on  ao- 

^tmt  of  the  severity  of  the  penalties  imposed  they  were  seldom  en- 

'^^ced.     The  voluntary  entering  of  mendicants  an.d  ^94gsi^Si\;^  \s^ 

^^^^^iiBhonsea  which  were  opened  to  all  resulted  in  oppx^saw^  C5;:ft^\\sftft 
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to  the  oommnne.  Tnmatos  were  mixed  together  witiiout  distinetiMi  si 
to  age  or  degreeof  pervo^ty.  Tonng  moi  were  ec»mipted  from  aBSoda- 
tion  with  incorrigible  offenders.  In  1848  severe  measures  were  inanga 
rated  to  correct  many  of  the  existing  abnses,  especially  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  various  almshouses.  Influence  was  exerted  over  youthful 
offenders  to  protect  them  from  vice  and  inculcate  principles  of  order 
and  diligence.  Beform  schools  were  established  where  young  beggars 
and  vagrants  were  detained  until  they  attained  their  eighteenth  year. 
These  schools,  situated  at  Buysselede  and  Beemem,  still  exist,  and  are 
now  known  as  government  charity  schools,  where  boys  are  trained  in 
various  manual  pursuits,  particularly  in  agriculture,  and  girls  in  gen- 
eral house  and  needle  work. 

These  schools  have  produced  most  excellent  results  as  very  few  oi 
the  inmates,  once  free  from  control  return  to  habits  of  vagrancy.  In 
1880,.  the  Government  established  a  branch  school,  thus  affording  means 
of  separating  the  incorrigibly  bad  and  vicious  from  those  of  less  evil 
tendencies.  As  vagrancy  and  mendicity  increased  under  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law  of  1848,  a  new  law  was  adopted,  March  6, 1866,  wherein 
mcpKlicity  and  vagrancy  as  offenses  were  clearly  defined,  and  severe 
rules  applied  to  able-bodied  individuals  given  to  idleness  and  vice. 
Ai^restfor  mendicity  was  optional,  for  vagrancy  imperative,  as  vagrancy 
was  defined  as  a  punishable  offense,  while  mendicity  was  considered  as 
such  only  when  habitually  practiced.  Mayors  were  invested  with  the 
right  of  tolerating  mendicity  of  children,  the  old,  and  the  infirm.  AU 
abte-bodied  i>ersons  over  18  years  of  age,  known  to  be  beggars  or 
vagrants  were  subject  to  arrest,  and  were  sentenced  by  a  justice  of 
thc^  peace  to  fifteen  days'  imprisonment  and  to  the  disposal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months.  Infirm  persons  known 
to  be  vagrants,  or  addicted  to  mendicity,  could  be  arrested,  but  not 
sentenced  to  prison,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  for 
a  term  not  less  than  fifteen  days  nor  exceeding  two  years.  Touthlul 
offenders  were  sentenced  to  the  reform  school,  and  there  detained  until 
they  reached  the  age  of  21.  In  virtue  of  this  law,  nearly  all  communal 
aliasbouses  were  suppressed  and  instead  a  large  central  establish- 
ment was  organized  by  the  Gk>vernment  in  Flanders  for  the  rec^tion 
of  all  able-bodied  mendicants  and  vagrants  over  18  years  of  age.  June 
8, 1867,  the  penal  code  was  revised  and  the  penalties  for  begging  and 
vi^graucy  reduced,  excepting  in  aggravated  cases,  such  as  pretended 
afOietions,  begging  from  door  to  door,  begging  in  gangs,  carrying  arms, 
act9  of  violence,,  etc.  In  view  of  the  state  of  affairs  existing  under  this 
la^,  the  decree  of  November  29, 1891,  for  the  suppression  of  mendicity 
and  vagrancy  was  put  into  operation  and  is  as  follows: 

(1)  IiutltutioiiB  nnder  GoTenunfiiit  control  known  m  almaboaaMy  honaeB  of  wi" 
nge^  relona  and,  ohmty  schoola. 

(2)  All  persons  found  in  a  i^tate  of  yagraacy  to  be  arrested  and  taken  before  the 
police  oonrt;  individuals  supported  by  lewd  women  to  be  classed  as  vagrants. 

^S)  AU  penonB  found  begging  to  h«  axiest^  «nA.  t^S^An.  before  the  police  court. 
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(4)  A  jiutio«  of  the  peace  has  the  power  to  place  at  the  disposition  of  the  Go^ern- 
oeut:  (a)  to  he  committed  to  an  almshoase,  for  a  term  of  from  two  to  seven  years,  in- 

diyidaahi  who,  instead  of  obtaining  their  means  of  existence  through  work,  exploit 
poblic  charity,  idlers,  drunkards,  disorderly  characters  living  in  vagrancy,  and 
ihoie  deriving  their  support  from  lewd  women;  (b)  individuals  living  iu  vagrancy 
or  detected  begging  without  any  of  the  before-mentioned  conditions  to  be  sent  to  a 
hooae  of  refuge. 

(5)  Indi viduala  sentenced  for  other  offenses  (theft  and  swindling)  to  be  committed 
to  sa  almshouse,  and  subject,  after  expiration  of  sentence,  to  a  term  of  one  to  seven 
jeiiB. 

(6)  Before  the  term  is  fixed  by  a  Justice  of  peace,  the  minister  of  Justice  may 
inthoriKe  the  liberation  of  such  b^gars  and  vagrante  giving  proof  of  honest  desire 
to  reform. 

(7)  Able-bodied  persons  confined  in  an  almshouse  or  house  of  refuge,  are  com- 
pelled to  perform  prescribed  labor,  for  which  they  receive  a  fixed  daily  wage,  a  per- 
centage of  which  is  deducted  to  form  a  purse  which  is  given  to  the  prisoner  when 
diieharged.  The  minister  of  Justice  decides,  according  to  the  category  in  which  the 
iniDAte  is  inscribed,  and  the  work  performed,  the  amount  to  be  paid  and  deducted. 
The  lom  deducted  is  given  to  the  discharged  inmate  partly  in  money,  clothing,  and 
intoob. 

(8)  Youthful  offenders  less  than  18  years  of  age,  detected  in  mendicity  or 
ngnnoy,  to  be  sent  to  the  Government  reform  school,  to  be  there  detained  until 
they  attain  their  majority.  After  six  months'  detention  they  can  be  placed  at  the 
aathorization  of  Government  as  apprentices  or  restored  to  their  parents  under  guar- 
antee. If  the  parents  are  indifferent,  neglectful,  or  careless  the  child  is  returned  to 
the  reformatory. 

(9)  Expenses  are  shared  by  the  state,  province,  and  commune. 

In  yirtae  of  the  law  of  November  27, 1891,  simple  mendicity  and 
Yagrancy  are  no  longer  considered  as  crimes  and  punished  by 
ifflpriflomnent.  To  prevent  commital  of  crimes,  vicious  mendicants 
and  vagrants  may  be  imprisoned.  Those  not  thoroughly  bad  and 
depraved  are  sent  to  a  house  of  refuge,  an  institution  closely 
resembling  our  charity  asylums.  Under  this  law  persons  aud  inmates 
of  the  various  Oovemment  institutions  are  confined  in  separate  quar- 
ters according  to  age,  degree  of  perversity,  etc. 

DISTBIBUTION  OF  ALMS. 

In  each  commune  there  is  an  institution  officially  called  bureau  de- 
bien&isance,  whose  special  mission  is  the  distribution  of  alms  directly 
at  the  homes  of  the  needy.    This  charity  is  the  proceeds  of  annual  gifts, 
ooUections,  incomes  from  estates,  and  funds  bequeathed  to  the  poor. 
The  organization  is  essentially  communal  or  local.    In  communes  of  more 
than  3,000  inhabitants  the  bureau  de  bienfaisance  is  assisted  by  the 
committee  of  charities,  an  organization  of  nine  members  appointed  by 
the  burgomaster  and  aldermen  from  a  list  of  names  submitted  by  the 
general  councU,  and  who  give  their  service  gratuitously.    In  the  city  of 
Brussels  there  are  also  salaried  agents,  known  as  inspectors,  attached 
to  each  committee,  whose  duty  consists  in  verifying  demands  for  assist- 
ance, exercising  an  interestcvi  su^;erv]sion  over  the  poor,  reporting 
354a 2 
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ca4S)e8  of  distress  requiring  inuoediate  help,  and  lookiii^  after  the  indi 
gent  sick,  that  they  receive  regular  medicial  attention.  A  ssistanoe  is 
only  extended  to  persons  temporarily  incapacitated  fincmi  work,  the  old, 
in&m,  orphans,  and  abandoned  children. 

Besides  the  committee  of  charity  there  are  numerous  private  asaocia 
tions  in  this  city  devoted  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor.  Some  distribute  aid  directly  at  domiciles ;  others  have  established 
workshops,  labor  exchanges,  and  employment  bureaus  for  unemployecl 
workmen.  One  association  is  devoted  to  relieving  the  distress  of  honest 
but  unfortunate  persons  ashamed  to  beg.  Others  have  founded  orphan 
asylums  or  homes  for  young  girls.  All  of  these  associations  are  free, 
and  are  not  submitted  to  any  inspection  or  control  by  the  aathmtieB. 
The  committees  of  charity  are  instructed  to  carefttlly  investigate  de- 
mands for  assistance  and  to  exercise  prudence  in  granting  aid,  so  as 
to  prevent,  by  careless  attention  and  unwise  refusal,  forcing  the  poor  to 
seek  aid  by  mendicity.  In  many  cases  it  was  discovered  that  oertaia 
indigent  families  considered  public  charity  as  an  inheritance.  Thtj 
calculated  the  value  of  periodical  assistance  as  so  much  profit.  They 
were  indifferent  and  indolent,  and  made  no  effort  to  better  their  condi- 
tion. Many  families  weekly  received  bread  and  a  few  pounda  of  coaL 
The  system  was  found  to  be  pernicious,  and  increased  instead  of  reliev- 
ing distress  and  diminishing  pauperism.  All  possible  means  are  exerted 
to  inspire  habits  of  order  and  industry,  and  to  this  end  all  persons  con- 
fined in  Government  institutions  are  forced  to  work.  It  m»Bt  be  ac- 
knowledged, however,  that  results  are  not  always  satisfoctCHry,  it  being 
an  almost  hopeless  task  to  reform  the  depraved  class  constitatijig  the 
majority  of  the  inmates. 

Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  reformation  of  yonthftd  offandecBji 
who  are  valuable  factors  in  causing  to  disappear  what  may  be  termed 
perpetual  mendicity  in  certain  families.  While  habits  of  firagality  have 
increased  among  the  poorer  classes,  especially  among  those  trained  in 
reform  schools,  it  is  also  true  that  the  most  frequent  cause  of  relapse 
to  mendicity  and  vagrancy,  and  subsequent  return  to  an  almshouse, 
is  intemperance.  This  is  not  astonishing  when  one  considers  the  vast 
number  of  low  gpx)gshops  flourishing  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  city. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  state  the  effects  of  indiscriminate  dispensa- 
tion of  public  and  private  charities,  as  private  associations  are  abso- 
lutely free  and  are  not  required  to  render  any  account  of  their  actions 
or  dispensations  to  the  public  authorities.  The  object  of  the  State  in 
making  provinces  and  communes  share  in  the  expense  of  caring  for 
mendicants  and  vagrants  is  to  incite  vigilance  in  causing  mendicity 
and  vagrancy  to  disappear,  and  thereby  decrease  expenses.  Communes 
are  expected  to  exercise  watchfulness  and  discernment  and  great  care 
in  protecting  the  unfortunate  poor  from  obligatory  mendicity  or  the 
poorhouse. 


BBFOKBCATION  OF  YAajUHTS. 

There  is  no  absolate  system  of  distribution  of  public  and  private 
clarities  having  for  object  tlie  elevation  of  recipients.    Under  public 
2tdministration  of  charity,  besides  hospitals,  asylums,  almshouses,  etc., 
assistance  rendered  at  homes  is  for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  selfrespect 
^nd  self-help  in  the  recipient.    Any  person  in  positive  want  may  ad- 
dress tha  committee  of  charities,  who  immediately  investigate  the  case 
^nd  decide  the  nature  of  the  aid  to  be  rendered.    As  mentioned  before, 
ihe  committee  is  composed  of  citizens  of  position  and  u^doubtod  re- 
epectabUity,  who  are  required  to  exercise  dignity  and  gentleness  in 
their  dealings  with  the  poor,  who  are  influenced  by  their  advice  and 
charitable  intervention. 

In  many  of  the  private  associations  devoted  to  the  distribution  of 
abns  at  domicils  the  duty  of  investigation' and  delivery  of  help  is 
made  by  the  members.  The  contact  of  the  poor  with  persons  of  position 
and  education  has  produced  most  beneficial  results.  Despite  the  great 
amount  of  money  and  labor  expended  yearly  in  this  city  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  poor  the  problem  still  remains  a  perplexing  one, 
the  SQCcessfnl  untangling  of  which  is  proposed  through  two  channels — 
edtication  and  improved  homes.  Education  is  the  first  step  toward  liflr 
mgfrom  the  slums  the  masses  from  whence  beggars  and  vagrants  spring. 
Improved  homes,  with  agreeable  surroundings,  is  the  needful  and  per- 
manent foundation  of  the  structure  of  reclamation.  In  these  old  coun- 
tries hurry  and  progress  are  unknown,  and  the  work  of  demolishing 
old  quarters,  pulling  down  rickety  hovels  moves  slowly,  principally, 
however,  on  account  of  the  limi^  means  at  the  disposition  of  the  com- 
mimes.  In  this  city  the  work  has  progressed  more  rapidly,  and  many  of 
the  oldest  and  most  squalid  quarters  have  been  converted  into  wide, 
clean  thoroughfares,  possessing  well-constructed  buildings,  containing 
comfortable  quarters  at  moderate  rents. 

PAUPER  irABBIAGBS. 

No  efforts  have  been  made  in  Belgium  to  prevent  the  intermarriage 
of  paupers.    The  same  regulations  are  applied  to  rich  and  poor  with- 
^^t  distinction.    Marriage  can  not  be  contracted  before  the  age  of 
^8  for  nmles,  and  15  for  females.    A  son  under  25  years  of  age,  and  a 
^I^Qghter  under  21  can  not  contract  marriage  without  the  consent  of 
^Qir  parent  or  parents.    In  case  of  death  of  parents,  the  consent  of 
^l^e  giandfather  is  necessary.    After  the  ages  of  L-5  and  21  years,  the 
^^usent  of  parent  or  parents,  grandfather,  or  family  adviser,  should,  in 
^^a^e  of  refusal,  be  obtained  by  means  of  an  act  of  respect  executed  be- 
fore a  notary.    The  marriage  is  preceded  by  two  publications  made 
^  the  communes  where  the  contracting  parties  reside,  and  the  marriage 
iit&st  be  celehiated .  publicly  before .  the  civil,  officer,  of  the  commune 
^^re  the  marriage  tidcesplace; 
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Marriage  is  prohibited  between  descendants  in  direct  line,  as  brot>^^  ^ 
and  sister,  nncle  and  niece,  or  aunt  and  nephew. 

Far  from  making  restrictions  to  these  rnles  as  regard  the  poor,  ti:Mje 

Government,  to  encourage  marriage  among  this  class,  and  to  prev^K^ 

the  continuance  of  unlawfiil  cohabitation,  has  recently  made  simpif  :tf 

cations  in  celebrating  marriage,  and  in  the  production  of  the  necessas^j 

papers  for  contracting  marriage. 

Geo.  W.  Booseyelt, 

OonsuL 
United  States  Oonsulate, 

Brussels  J  June  30, 1892. 


ANTW^ERP. 

RSPOUT  BY  OONSUL  LINOOLN, 
CONTROL  OP  VAGRANTS. 

The  local  police  authorities  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  apprehen< 
ing  all  persons  found  begging  or  in  a  state  of  vagrancy.  Persois^ 
arrested  for  these  causes  are  summoned  before  a  iK>lice  tribunal  ani 
are  subject  to  a  sentence  of  confinement  of  Irom  two  to  seven  yean^-? 
according  to  the  character  of  the  offense,  their  capacity  to  work,  etc^  ^^ 
in  all  cases  of  able  bodied  persons  fit  to  work  and  who  apparentl^^ 
prefer  a  life  of  vagabondage,  etc. 

The  places  of  confinement  are  known  as  benevolent  agricultural'^ 
colonies,  two  of  which  for  men  are  located  in  the  province  of  Antwerp«.i^ 

All  persons  sent  to  these  institution^  are  compelled  to  do  a  certain — 
amount  of  work,  dependent  in  a  measure  upon  their  physical  capacity^ 
under  the  surveillance  of  a  military  guard. 

These  institutions  are  similar  to  the  workhouses  of  the  United  States. 

A  person  released  from  one  of  these  colonies  receives  a  discharge, 
and  is  obliged  to  report  to  the  police  authorities  of  his  original  place 
of  residence  and  is  subject  to  their  supervision. 

^^  Tramps"  are  not  often  converted  firom  their  ways,  and  cases  are 
known  where  men  have  passed  years  at  one  of  these  institutions,  where 
they  are  well  fed  and  clad. 

The  expenses  of  these  colonies  are  paid  out  of  the  communal  and 
provincial  funds,  although  the  institutions  themselves  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State.  The  cost  of  support  of  each  able-bodied 
vagrant  is  estimated  at  about  13  cents  per  day;  for  the  crippled  and 
others  unable  to  work,  17  cents  per  day. 

The  province  of  Antwerp  paid  for  the  support  of  vagrants  in  these 
institutions  as  follows: 

Franca. 

1880 40,809.5i 

1885 66,270.86 

1S89 86,163.87 
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Otiier  persons  convicted  of  begging,  vagrancy,  etc.,  who  may  be  in- 
pacitated  for  work,  or  simple  victims  of  misfortune,  are  restrained  in 
ft  so-called  '^  house  of  refiige,''  where  the  limit  of  detention  can  not  ex- 
ceed one  year. 

Persons  under  the  age  of  18  years  are  sent  to  a  benevolent  school 
until  they  attain  majority.  At  any  time  the  Minister  of  Justice  has 
ttie  x>ower  of  releasing  any  individual  before  the  expiration  of  the  time 
&xed  by  the  sentence  of  confinement  in  cases  where  he  thinks  longer 
detention  useless.    Foreigners  are  sent  out  of  the  country. 

DISTBIBUTION  OF  ALMS. 

X^blic  charities  are  controlled  by  different  administrations,  so  called, 
or  boards,  the  members  or  directors  of  which  are  appointed  by  the 
common  council  for  a  term  of  four  years.    - 

^These  persons  are  chosen  from  among  the  wealthiest  class  of  citizens, 
ftx^€l  render  their  services  gratuitously. 

Ihe  ^^  Administration  des  Hospices  "  controls  the  hospitals,  orphan 
lums,  homes  for  the  aged,  asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  blind, 
the  insane. 

Q?he  administration,  or  board,  has  its  own  budget  of  ways  and  means, 
^'luch  is  submitted  to  and  passed  upon  by  the  common  council.  This 
boa^rd  manages  the  property  owned  by  it,  a  great  proportion  of  which 
^^^«  been  donated  in  sums  of  money,  real  estate,  and  buUdings.  These 
^oimations  are  termed  foundations,  and  carry  the  name  of  the  giver. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  are  centuries  old.    The  revenues  derived  from 
^^^  above  are  supposed  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  purpose  desig- 
^^M;ed  by  their  founders,  but  in  some  instances  they  have  been  so  large 
it  the  administration  has  been  allowed  to  apply  them  in  part  to  other 
ejects  coming  under  their  supervision. 

^Ihe  administration  de  la  bienfaisance,  or  board  of  public  charities, 
^«  directors  of  which  are  also  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years  by  the 
^^'^>:imnon  council,  has  under  its  control  the  dispensation  of  alms  to  the 
)r  of  the  city. 
TThe  niunber  of  persons  receiving  aid  from  this  board,  either  in  money, 
^visions,  clothing,  bedding,  or  medicine,  is  about  25,000,  and  in  con- 
[uence  of  the  large  number  the  directors  have  as  assistants  ^'  visitors 
the  poor,"  who  are  also  unpaid. 
The  affairs  of  each  ward  or  section  of  the  city  are  administered  by  a 
^^^ixector  and  visitors,  who  meet  every  week  and  obtain  from  the  central 
^^Sministration  the  supplies  necessary  for  distribution  in  their  respec- 
*^^e  districts. 

The  board  of  public  charities  has  also  the  supervision  of  the  children 
^\>andoned  by  their  parents. 

These  little  ones  are  either  cared  for  in  an  asylum  specially  insti- 
^*^ted  for  that  purpose,  oi:  they  are  sent  out  into  the  country  to  be  oared 
^^  by  farmers  at  a  stipulated  rate  per  day. 
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This  system  of  boarding  children  in  the  conntry  has  met  with  t^t^" 
siderable  success,  and  very  little  abuse  has  been  reported. 

The  children  of  all  persons  assisted  by  the  city  are  compelled  to  ^^^' 
tend  the  city  school  on  attaining  a  proper  age  until  they  reach  the  2l^0^ 
of  12;  after  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  attend  the  evening  schools. 

Parents  who  neglect  to  send  their  children  to  the  public  city  school  ^* 
are  refused  assistance  ftom  this  board.    Medical  services  are  rendert^  ^ 
flree  of  all  charges  to  the  i)oor  in  sickness  of  any  kind  by  doctors  reg^^' 
larly  appointed  and  salaried,  and  dweUing  in  the  difiereut  set^tioi^^^ 
of  the  city. 

Medicines  are  also  delivered  free  to  alJ  those  receiving  assistancr^  ^ 
iSrom  tue  authorities.    Oases  of  confinement  are  attended  to  by  the 
tofrs  of  the  poor  or  by  regularly  certificated  midwives  who  reorive 
stipulated  fee  for  each  delivery  and  the  subsequent  care  of  the 
All  assistance  rendered,  either  In  money,  provisions,  clotliing,  etc., 
entered  on  books  kept  by  the  administration.    Each  person  assis 
has  also  his  or  her  book,  in  which  is  entered  whatever  help  is  afibrd 
and  the  time  of  its  bestowal. 

This  serves  as  a  check  upon  the  indiscriminate  bestowal  of  fiid.  T 
administration  of  the  loan  office  consists  of  a  board  of  five  directors,  al 
appointed  by  the  common  council  for  a  term  of  four  years,  two  of  who 
represent  respectively  the  ^^Administration  des  Hospices"  snd  t 
board  of  charities. 

Subject  to  the  control  of  the  city  authorities  they  are  autliofiKed 
loan  money  on  pledges  of  personal  property  of  nearly  every  deacHptio 
M  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  which  is  at  present  7  per  cent. 

TSiis  institution  was  created  by  a  royal  decree  but  unendowed,    Tb 
capital  it  works  with  was  loaned  to  it  by  the  **  Adminislaration  des 
pices"  at  5  per  cent,  but  the  profits  of  its  operations  have  been  s 
that  at  present  it  has  an  independent  fund  of  its  own,  amounting 
•220,000.  When  its  accumulations  reach  the  sum  of  1240,000,  the  profit 
^f  its  operations  are  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  "  Administratiocr:^^^^^^^ 
des  Hospices"  and  the  board  of  charities. 

All  persons  sentenced  to  one  of  the  colonies  befi>re  mentioned  are  in 
terrogated  by  the  director  of  the  institution  as  to  the  causes  leading 
their  sentences,  their  antecedents,  trade,  occupation,  or  profisssion 
whether  married  or  single,  etc.    Their  answers  are  compared  with  % 
'■  rei>ort  of  the  judicial  proceedings.    If  the  director  feels  justified  in  en- 
tertaining a  hope  of  a  prisoner's  redemption  and  of  his  going  to  work 
in  a  short  time  he  requests  an  immediate  release  from  the  minister  of 
justice.    All  prisoners  are  assigned  to  sections  in  accordance  with  tiie 
necessities  of  each  case. 

Invalids  are  divided  into  three  sections: 

(a)  Invalids  of  bad  moral  character,  and  all  those' Whose  ^i^evions 
conduct  justifies  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  others. 
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(6)  The  crippled  and  old,  unable  to  sapport  themselyes^  but  still  able 
to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work. 

(e)  The  infirm,  mentally  weuk^  and  others  absolutely  unable  to  per- 
foTm  any  kind  of  labor, 

rrhe  able-bodied  prisoners  are  distributed  in  four  sections: 
The  first  is  composed  of  the  immoral,  rebellious,  and  generally  vicious, 
contact  with  whom  might  be  productive  of  evil  influences.  These  are 
isolated  in  a  quarter  where  they  have  their  workshops,  and  are  con- 
ftt^smtly  under  the  eyes  of  a  keeper.  Each  x>erson  sleeps  by  himself  in 
a  c^losed  alcove. 

The  second  section  is  made  up  of  those  who  are  under  the  surveil- 
Is^^ce  of  the  police,  those  who  have  been  reconvicted,  and  all  those  of 
I>^d  conduct. 

The  third  section  embraces  those  who  have  been  previously  sentenced, 
it  who  behave  themselves  well. 
To  the  fourth  section  are  assigned  all  oases  of  first  offense  when  the 
^^Xalprit  has  no  antecedent  record  of  crime,  and  has  committed  no  offense 
^ore  serious  than  an  infraction  of  police  regulations. 
The  good  or  bad  conduct  of  the  prisoners  fbrnishes  the  occasion  of 
leir  transfer  from  one  section  to  another.    Intercourse  of  any  kind 
'^tween  the  different  sections  is  prohibited.    Each  section  is  provided 
ith  its  own  workshop,  sleeping  accommodations,  yards  for  exercise, 
»:nd  heaters. 

Work  is  compulsory  for  all  except  those  pronounced  to  be  incapable 
*f  it  by  the  physicians  of  the  institution. 
Those  incapable  of  work  are  separated  into  divisions,  accoiding  to 
i;  those  of  the  first  section  are  subjected  to  solitary  confinement. 
Those  who  work  are  paid  according  to  what  they  accomplish,  at  fixed 
^^«les,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  wages  earned  by  them  being  paid 
^hem  in  a  sort  of  fictitious  currency,  by  means  of  which  th^  are  enabled 
^%>  buy  certain  articles  of  neoessi^i  supplied  by  the  establishment. 

The  balance  is  i>aid  to  them  in  cash  at  the  time  of  discharge,  that 
^titey  may  have  some  means  for  support  on  leaving  the  institntion. 

The  prisoner  in  these  houses  is  given  a  discharge  as  soon  as  the  sum 
be  has  earned  reaches  a  certain  minimum  of  wages  fixed  by  the  min* 
ister  of  justice.  The  workshops  of  the  establishment  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity to  all  having  a  trade  to  perfect  themselves,  and  to  those  having 
none  the  opportonily  of  learning  one  and  thereby  provide  themselves 
with  means  of  support  on  leaving  the  institution.  The  institutions  are 
provided  with  libraries,  which  are  opened  to  the  convict  on  Sundays 
and  feast  days. 

Chaplains  are  also  attached  to  the  establishments  who^  besides  of- 
fBring  the  oonsolation  of  feligion^  endeavor  to  better  the  moral  oondl- 
^thm  of  ito  inmateSi 
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PAUPER  MARRIAGES. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  measures  have  been  taken  by  the  anthori- 
ties  to  prevent  intermarriage  among  individuals  composing  the  classes 
referred  to.  There  are,  however,  separate  institutions  for  men  and 
women. 

Geo.  F.  Lincoln, 

OoMuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Antwerp^  July  26^  1893, 


GHENT. 

laPORT  BT  OOKSUL  OSBORNB. 
CONTROL  OP  VAGRANTS. 

There  is  practically  no  control  exercised  over  vagrants.  The  polic^^ 
frequently  visit  the  low  tenement  and  lodging  houses.  With  a  view  tc^ 
control  the  movements  of  foreign  anarchists  and  like  characters  sevei^^ 
orders  have  just  been  issued  at  this  wiiting  (April  10)  to  the  polic^^ 
throughout  Belgium  to  exercise  more  constant  surveillance  oveKT* 
strangers  stopping  in  lodging  houses. 

DISPENSING  ALMS. 

Alms  are  distributed  through  the  official  medium  of  the  bureau  d» 
bienfaisance  (bureau  of  charity)  under  municipal  control.  It  is  des- 
tined to  aid  M  much  as  possible  the  poor  who  are  not  in  the  hospitals. 
The  alms  which  it  distributes  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  revenues 
from  its  property,  but  in  case  there  is  a  lack  of  frmds  the  town  comes  to 
its  assistance.  This  was  the  case  in  the  severe  winter  of  ISOO-'Ql.  The 
assistance  rendered  is  of  two  kinds,  "ordinary"  and  "extraordinary," 
the  former  being  that  given  regularly  every  week  or  month,  the  latter 
that  accorded  in  certain  deserving  cases,  such  as  during  the  illness  of 
the  head  and  support  of  a  family.  Of  course  the  assistance  is  discon- 
tinued as  soon  as  the  person  is  able  to  resume  work.  Foreigners  as 
well  as  Belgians  are  eligible  to  the  benefits  of  the  bureau.  The  method 
of  operation  is  briefly  as  follows:  The  applicant  for  charity  first  se- 
cures from  the  commissaire  of  i)olice  of  the  district  where  he  resides  a 
certificate  showing  his  residence.  This  he  must  present  at  the  bureau 
de  bienfaisance,  which  sends  one  of  its  employes  to  the  home  of  the 
indigent  person  to  verify  the  justice  of  his  claims  for  assistance.  If 
it  is  found  to  be  a  worthy  case  the  amount  to  be  given  weekly  or 
monthly  is  fixed  and  paid  to  the  applicant  generally  by  the  maitre  des 
pauvres  of  his  district.  These  "  masters  of  the  poor "  are  individuals 
named  by  the  bureau  to  represent  it  and  serve  without  lecompenae. 


L 
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Sesides  the  official  bureau  de  bienfaisance  there  are  charitable  socie- 
in  which  the  methods  of  dispensing  alms  are  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed above  except  that  no  certificate  firom  the  police  commissary  Is 
xeq^uired.    The  principal  ones  are  the  "  Sans  nam  non  sans  cmur^^  which 
is  very  popular,  and  the  society  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  under  Catholic 
Tnanagement.    On  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  member  of  a  wealthy 
family  it  is  very  common  for  the  family  to  make  money  gifts  in  the 
name  of  the  deceased  to  one  or  more  of  these  societies. 

SUPPBESSION  OF  TAaBANOY. 

Persons  found  begging,  or  even  in  a  state  of  vagabondage,  are  ar- 
rested and  taken  before  the  i>ol{ce  tribunal.    Foreigners  are  conducted 
to  the  nearest  frontier  and  expelled  from  the  country.    The  justice  of 
the  peace  verifies  the  identity,  age,  physical  condition,  etc.,  of  the  in- 
dividuals arrested,  and  places  them  at  the  disposition  of  the  Oovem- 
ment    If  found  to  be  able-bodied  persons,  who  prefer  to  exist  on  public 
charity  rather  than  work,  they  are  confined  in  a  depot  de  mendicity  for 
a  period  of  at  least  two  years,  and  not  more  than  seven  years.    The 
minlBter  of  justice  may  pardon  them  at  any  time,  in  case  he  deems  it 
useless  to  detain  them  the  fixed  time.    The  authorities  of  any  commune 
may  also  confine  beggars  and  vagabonds  in  a  maison  de  refuge  (house 
of  refuge),  which  is  an  institution  of  the  same  character  as  the  depot  de 
mendicity,  except  that  the  inmates  can  not  be  detained  longer  than  one 
year  against  their  own  will.    Both  these  correctional  institutions  are 
Jiniited  to  able-bodied  men  over  18  years  of  age.    For  those  under  that 
age  th^  government  has  established  charity  schools.    The  inmates  who 
^^  sent  to  these  schools  in  the  character  of  culprits  are  separated 
^<^rding  to  age  into  three  classes — those  less  than  13  years  of  age; 
those  from  13  to  16  years,  and  those  from  16  to  18  years.    Those  under 
^^  years  may,  after  a  detention  of  six  months,  be  apprenticed  to  a 
^^er  or  artisan,  or  be  placed  in  a  public  or  private  school,  providing 
^^  consent  of  the  parents  or  tutor  is  obtained.    In  case  their  parents 
*^  considered  competent  to  care  for  them,  they  may  be  returned  con- 
ditionally to  their  parents,  and,  if  subsequently  their  conduct  is  not 
f^tisfactory,  they  may  be  reconfined.    Of  course  this  oftener  happens 
^  the  case  of  incorrigible  children  than  in  the  question  under  discus- 
^^n.   However,  a  large  number  of  beggar  boys  are  sent  to  these  in- 
vitations.   In  the  depots  de  mendicity  those  less  than  21  years  of  age 
^^  separated  from  those  above  that  age.    All  the  able-bodied  inmates 
*^^  assigned  to  work  in  the  establishment.    For  this  they  receive  daily 
^^ges,  subject  to  deprivation  for  some  days  as  punishment.   The  au- 
^orities  of  the  institution  also  retain  from  each  man's  daily  wages  a 
^^all  sum,  which  is  set  aside  for  his  masse  de  sortie  or  discharge  fund, 
^liich  is  paid  him  on  leaving  the  establishment,  half  in  money  and  half 
^  clothes  and  tools.    Such  are  the  organized  efforts  that  are  made  to 
invert  beggars  and  tramps  to  good  members  of  society*    A  foil  xaeaar 
^^^  of  success  hsLS  attended  these  efforts. 
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INDISCRIMINATE  CHARITY. 

I  know  of  no  indiscriminate  dispensation  of  public  or  private  chari- 
ties in  Ghent.  The  population  of  the  city  is  only  ISO^SOS,  of  whicb 
about  45,000  are  poor  working  i>eople.  In  times  of  severe  winter, 
business  stagnation,  strikes,  etc.,  there  is  great  distress  and  the  charity 
is  inadequate;  however,  that  administered  through  the  channels  of  the 
ojficial  bureau  de  bienfaisance  and  of  the  three  or  four  mostprominen: 
societies  of  charity,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  is  diis 
tributed  to  those  who  are  deserving  of  assistance.  But  I  may  say  tb^ 
the  effects  of  the  indiscriminate  dispensation  of  public  and  priva^ 
charities  are  the  same  here  as  in  the  United  States,  viz,  to  eoerva^ 
the  energies  of  the  recipients,  to  increase  the  number  of  beggars,  aci! 
to  bring  into  discredit  the  sanctity  of  charity. 

BEST  CHARITY  SYSTEM. 

The  best  system  of  distribution  of  public  and  private  charities  Iks 
proved  to  be  that  which  is  preceded  by  a  careful  and  impartial  exikzi 
ination  and  verification  (if  possible  at  the  homes  of  the  applicantsX  ^ 
the  claims  for  assistance. 

PAUPER  MARRIAGES. 

There  are  no  existing  restraints  on  the  intermarriage  of  paupers. 

John  B.  Osborne, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Ghentj  April  11^  1893. 


DENMARK. 

ESPORT  BY  aOKSZTL  JRYDEB,  OP  OOPJBKHAQSW. 

Several  decrees  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  during  the  pre^ 
ent  century  in  relation  to  the  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  i)oor  for  tl^ 
kingdom  at  large.  It  will  be  sufficient,  however,  to  confine  myself  t^ 
the  regulations  in  force  in  this  metropolis,  where  the  organization  is  mor* 
perfect  than  in  the  provincial  towns,  owing  to  the  large  annual  revenue 
at  its  disposal  derived  from  the  municipal  taxes,  as  well  as  from  in. 
come  accruing  from  city  property  and  other  sources.  This  adminis- 
tration, since  the  year  1857,  has  been  conducted  by  a  board  of  magis- 
trates, consisting  of  nine  members,  among  whom  are  four  borgomasters, 
who  are  life  functionaries,  and  a  city  council  of  thirty-six  members 
elected  by  the  citizens.  The  means  for  working  these  poor  laws  are 
raised  not  by  a  special  poor  rate,  but  the  expenses  are  defrayed  out  oi 
tihe  jearlj  revenues.    The  work  of  the  administration  fi>r  the  relief  oi 
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the  poor  residing  in  the  metropolis  is  subdivided  into  (1)  outdoor  re- 
lief assorting  under  the  second  bureau,  and  (2)  indoor  relief  assorting 
under  the  first  bureau.    The  outdoor  relief  is  attended  to  by  fourteen 
district  relicring  officers  and  twenty-eight  poor-law  medical  officers,  all 
of  these  being  salaried.    The  relief  administered  may  consist  either 
of  (1)  weekly  allowance  of  bread;  (2)  money  given  either  at  intervals 
t)r  once  for  all  for  a  certain  definite  purpose;  (3)  tael;  (4)  clothing; 
(5)  medical  attendance  at  homo  w^ith  appliances;  (6)  burials.   The 
recipients  of  this  relief  belong  to  two  classes:  {a)  Those  who  receive 
permanent  alms,  their  condition  making  it  probable  they  will  need  it 
perpetually;  and  {b)  such  who  may  need  assistance  for  a  short  period 
mly.    This  relief,  through  the  careful  discrimination  of  the  relieving 
officers,  can  be  said  to  be  confined  to  the  deserving  class  who  strive  to 
keep  up  their  family  home  and  to  be  spared  the  separation  attending 
to  indoor  relief;  and  it  is  firequently  found  that,  thanks  to  this  outdoor 
ffd,  it  has  been  the  means  of  leading  to  further  exertions  on  their  part 
toward  their  own  self-support.    As  regards  the  subdivision  of  indoor 
kM,  it  has  been  a  principal  object  with  the  board  of  guardians  since 
the  latest  reorganization  of  the  poor  laws  in  1872,  to  make  a  clear  dis- 
itindion  between  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy  poor,  so  that  those  two 
classes  should  be  completely  separated  by  being  assigned  to  different 
imBdlDgs  and  subject  to  different  disciplinary  regulations.    As  a  mat- 
ter of  course  this  reform,  necessitating  the  erection  of  large  and  costly 
baildiDgs,  could  only  be  effected  by  degrees.    So  much  has,  however, 
been  accomplished  so  far  that  the  whole  presents  even  now  a  fairly 
complete  ahapeJ    Thus  there  are  at  present  two  large  asylums  for  the 
i'eeeption  of  the  worthy  poor  of  either  sex,  who  from  old  age,  sickness, 
<nr  other  causes  are  entirely  unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  who 
^r^  here  very  comfortably  cared  for  and  fed. 

^gain,  there  is  an  establishment  for  the  worthy  poor  of  either  sex 

^tio,  fiK>m  slackness  in  the  labor  demand  or  other  causes,  are  tempora- 

'^y  unable  to  support  themselves.    There  the  inmates  are  employed 

^^  workshops  in  the  house  or  at  other  work  for  the  establishment,  but 

'^^ver  outside  of  the  premises;  and  from  their  earnings  a  certain  fixed 

Amount  is  retained  and  saved  up  for  them  so  they  may  have  a  sum  at 

^4ieir  disposal  on  leaving.    With  the  pauper  children  it  has  nowadays 

Almost  become  a  fixed  principle  of  the  guardians  to  board  the  orphan 

t^biidren  under  their  charge  with  privat<e  families  in  the  rural  districts; 

^  1889,  532  children  having  been  thus  boarded  out.    These  children, 

^part  from  being  under  the  supervision  of  the  local  guardians,  are  also 

-  xatder  direct  control  from  the  metropolis,  officials  of  the  municipality 

yearly  making  the  circuit  of  the  country  to  inspect  every  pauper  child 

^Hmrn  boards  imt.    When  a  child,  educated  under  this  control,  reaches  its 

.fturteeotii  year  it,  as  a  rule^  leaves  school  and  is  then  bound  apprentice 

to  8Dme  trade  or  pxocured  employment  as  domestic,  and  these  children 
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remain  under  the  9iipervifdon  of  the  poor-laws  administration  nntfl  th< 
reach  their  eighteenth  year. 

Taming  next  to  the  nnsatisfaetory  class  of  unworthy  i>oory  narnd; 
the  professional  mendicants,  Tagrants,  tramps,  etc:  These,  as  befoo 
mentioned,  may  not  be  consigned  to  the  institutions  for  the  wortl 
poor,  but  are  assigned  to  institutions  set  apart  for  their  class.  The  ii 
mates  are:  (1)  The  permanent,  on  account  of  old  age  or  premature  d 
crepitnde  from  the  effects  of  an  ill-spent  life;  (2)  able-bodied  indivit 
uaLs  seeking  temporary  relief  or  such  as  may  be  found  by  the  poli< 
wandering  about  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  homeless  and  withoi 
means  of  subsistence;  (3)  individuids  convicted  of  mendicancy,  who  ai 
sent  by  the  police  magistarate  to  this  institntion  to  serve  out  such  term  < 
imprisonment  with  compulsory  labor  as  has  been  awarded  them  by  tl 
court.  These  criminals  are  either  put  to  work  under  the  oontractoi 
for  the  street-cleaning  of  the  metropolis  or  in  breaking  stones  for  tk 
repair  of  the  roads,  picking  oakum,  or  such  other  work  as  may  be  o 
dered  by  the  sni>erintendent,  a  certain  portion  of  the  earned  wages  b 
ing  set  aside  for  both  these  classes,  so  that  they  may  not  be  devoid  < 
all  means  when  they  leave  the  establishment. 

Unfortunately,  it  must  be  said  that  with  this  vagrant  class  little  ca 
be  done  toward  the  elevation  of  self-respect  and  reclaiming  them  froi 
their  evil  habits.  The  wandering,  unfettered  style  of  life  which  the 
have  so  long  been  following,  combined  with  too  frequent  addictednes 
to  drink,  exercises  so  baneful  an  influence  that  the  pursuits  of  a  soIm 
life  and  regular  course  of  employment  seem,  after  a  time,  not  only  1 
become  irksome  to  them,  but  positively  unbearable.  Philanthropic  ii 
dividnals  have  frequently  made  endeavors,  by  procuring  steady  employ 
meut  and  giving  good  advice,  to  bring  them  back  as  usefrd  members  i 
the  community,  and  happily  these  charitable  exertions  have  at  Han 
been  crowned  with  successful  results;  but  the  great  majority,  sad  1 
say,  are  to  be  found,  after  a  short  probation,  again  stealing  away  1 
their  former  erratic  course  of  existence. 

Tabular  retoms  for  the  year  1889  over  the  number  of  x>er8on8  in  r 
ceipt  of  poor  relief  in  this  metroi>oli8  give  the  same  as  follows,  namel; 
6,822  individuals  with  outdoor  and  3,020  with  indoor  relief  makiii 
together  9,842,  or  about  3  per  cent  of  the  i>opulation  of  the  dty.  Aocod 
ing  to  the  laws  of  this  country  no  male  pauper  who  has  been  in  recei] 
of  poor  relief  within  the  last  Ave  years,  and  has  not  refunded  the  co 
of  the  same,  is  allowed  to  enter  into  matrimony  without  the  previoi 
consent  of  the  board  of  guardians.  In  former  years  this  law  was  ali 
applicable  to  the  female  sex;  but  by  the  decree  of  29th  December,  185 
it  was  confined  to  the  male  sex.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  any  poE 
tive  materials  are  at  hand  for  enabling  a  correct  judgment  to  be  finnnc 
on  the  working  of  this  regulation;  so  much  the  more  as  there  is  a 
reason  to  believe  that  in  many  of  the  communes  the  boards  of  gna 
dians  have  shown  considerable  liberality  on  this  point  in  aU  such  oasi 
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here  it  was  not  too  evident  that  the  marriage  would  operate  in  too 
^reeX  degree  against  their  own  interests;  as,  for  example,  where  a  man 
-i^r^ho  in  the  last  five  years  had  been  in  receipt  of  poor  relief  was  desirous 
c>:f  entering  into  matrimony  with  a  foreigner  having  one  or  more  illegit- 
jxnate  children. 

In  addition  to  these  pablic  institutions  for  the  poor,  there  are  many 
philanthropic  and  private  charitable  institates,  having  various  objects 
In  view,  largely  for  the  benefit  of  children,  but  also  for  improving  the 
ctrcomstances  of  well-educated  persons  of  either  sex  who  are  not  well 
off;  or  convalescent  homes  and  other  benevolent  objects;  these  being 
chiefly  supported  by  the  gifbs  of  large  legacies,  many  of  which  institu- 
tions are  also  placed  under  the  management  of  the  poor  law  board  of 
guardians,  who  act  as  trustees  for  carrying  out  the  directions  of  the 
testators. 

There  is  one  richly  endowed  institute  for  helpless  and  deserted  girls, 
partiealarly  of  the  lower  classes,  founded  in  1874  by  the  testamentary 
bequest  of  Countess  Danne,  the  morganatic  wife  of  King  Frederic  YII. 
The  children,  about  400  in  number,  are  admitted  from  2  to  4  years  of 
age,  and  receive  board  and  education,  and  are  specially  educated  for 
domestic  service.  Apart  from  extensive  buildings  and  large  landed 
3^^  estate,  this  institute  has  a  funded  capital  of  near  5,000,000  kroners. 
^  Henby  B.  Bydeb, 

zsJi  OonsuU 

. ;        UsmsD  States  Consulate, 

Copenhagen^  May  17  j  1892. 
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MBFOBT  BY  CONSUL  WILLIAMS,  OF  MOVBN. 
OOWTBOL  OP  VAGBANTS. 

^e  only  control  ever  exercised  upon  vagrants  has  been  by  classifi- 

^tjon  of  all  paux>er8  as  resident  and  nonresident.    Vagrancy  is  treated 

^  a  criminal  offense,  and  prison  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  confirmed  <<  tramp" 

J^io  lingers  by  the  wayside.    There  are  no  accommodations  for  the 

l^^'^p  other  than  in  a  very  limited  space  at  the  police  stations.    Alms- 

^Oii^es  are  unknown ;  a  few  apartments  for  the  old,  feeble,  and  disabled 

^^  attached  to  the  hospitals. 

DISTBIBUTION  OF  ALITS. 

Resident  paupers  receive  special  cards  and  are  looked  after  by  the 
Municipalities,  and  are  thus  entitled  to  medical  attendance  and  to  par- 
^^^e  of  distributions  of  food,  friel,  clothing,  and  money  on  cAxtain.  ^::l^ 
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days  under  supervision  of  town  ofSeials.  A  spedal  proportkm  of  pnUii 
taxes  and  gifts  from  charitable  people  generally  suffice  to  support  thi 
known  paupers  of  each  commune.  The  tramps,  country  beggars,  etc. 
have  no  cards,  and  are  obliged  to  appear  personally  before  the  offio^m  o 
the  municipality  to  obtain  assistance,  which  is  always  granted  very  re 
luctantly.  The  private  charities  afford  ^^  night  homes  and  sbelters,- 
where  anyone  can  rest  three  nights  and  receive  bread  and  oofieeinth< 
morning. 

This  city  affords  two  such  homes,  so  that  a  tramp  can  ei^oy  six  dayi 
lodging  and  partial  board,  or  aa  unfortunate  can  employ  that  length  o: 
time  in  seeking  employment. 

There  are  medical  dispensaries  provided  in  the  town,  where  vaccina 
tions,  medical  advice,  and  medicines  are  given  to  the  poor,  fiospitai 
attendance  and  medical  visits  are  granted  the  resident  poor. 

There  is  a  bureau  of  charities  and  a  division  of  the  cities  into  dis 
tricts  for  dispensing  food,  clothing,  friel,  medical  assistance,  and  small 
sums  of  money  to  resident  poor. 

In  Boulogne-sur-Mer  alms  are  distributed  to  some  extent  by  meane 
of  counters,  good  for  so  much  food  or  clothing  at  certain  shops,  and  in 
winter  there  are  several  establishments  where  soup,  bread,  and  vege 
tables  are  provided  very  cheaply.  These  ceuaiterB  are  worth  2  cenU 
each,  and  are  distributed  by  charitable  i)ersons.  In  addition  to  thig 
bureau  of  benevolence,  which  gives  bread  and  coal  to  necessitous 
fiamilies,  there  is  a  place  where  bread  i&given  to  aU  applicaatsoiLSiin- 
day  morning. 

A  few  lodging  orders  are  sometimes  given  to  x>oor  travelers. 

Their  are  6  creches,  <<  infants  homes,''  in  Eouen,  several  in  Calais, 
and  in  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  cities  of  this  district,  where 
the  children  of  working  people  can  be  left  from  morning  till  nighl 
they  are  looked  after  and  fed  in  comfortablerooms. .  These  institutionc 
are  useful  and  enable  the  parents  to  earn  wages  and  the  elder  children 
to  attend  school  or  work.  The  charge  of  3  cents  per  da^  is  made,  whicli 
relieves  the  parents  from  being  considered  as  paupers.  The  societies 
are  innumerable,  and  their  appeals  to  the  charitable  at  Bouen  arc 
constant. 

Poor  children  attending  the  public  schools  are  provided  with  doth- 
ing  and  their  midday  meal,  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  for  nuyi] 
to  attend. 

The  tramp  has  been  recently  acknowledged  by  the  authorities  to  b( 
entitled  to  a  certain  amount  of  hospitaliiy  which  has  been  hitherto  con 
fined  to  food,  and  in  some  cases  to  lodgings  in  a  bariL  The^  tunm&m 
have  not  dared  to  refuse  the  shelter  of  their  stables  for  fear  of  reprisals 
As  a  consequence  many  fires  have  occurred,  the  result  of  carelessness  oi 
maliciousness.  The  communes  have  requested  the  pr^fetctf  tbisdep«rt 
ment  to  provide  a  lodging  place  for  this  class  of  paoipers.  The  pr6fel 
requested  the  departmental  architect  to  prepare  amodALfora  oheai 
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lodging  place  for  tramps.    In  answer  to  this  requisition  two  models 
^«re  presented  for  approval  yesterday,  the  one  in  wood,  the  other  in 


One  construction  is  quadrangular,  about  10  feet  high,  in  brick  laid 

cement  and  confined  by  metal  girders,  with  a  steep  roof  of  zinc.  The 

door  is  of  wood,  with  a  sliding  wicket  for  observation.    The  furniture 

consists  of  a  camp  bed,  ux>on  which  3  persons  can  stretch  themselves 

o«t,  abench  and  a  shelf  for  packages  and  clothing.  Two  small  panes  of 

glass  furnish  light.    This  construction  costs  200  to  250  francs  in  brick 

and  less  in  wood.    It  seems  to  please  the  authorities,  but  it  remains  to 

be  Been  whether  it  will  meet  the  approval  of  the  class  of  travelers  ibr 

wbom  it  is  intended. 

The  classification  of  the  poor  by  the  board  of  charities  is  permanent, 
teniporary,  or  accidental. 

Permanent  help  is  granted  for  a  year,  subject  to  renewal  on  applica- 
tioii  for  a  longer  period.  Temporary  aid  for  a  specified  time,  subject 
to  extension.  Aoddaital  assistance  for  an  emergency,  and  for  once 
only. 

For  the  year  1889  2,415  old  and  incurables  were  assisted  at  the  poor 

^^lifds  attached  to  the  hospitals  of  Bouen.    In  addition,  16,1 33  sick  and 

^)d5l  persons  were  assisted  by  the  board  of  charities  at  a  cost  of 

^)23l,864.64  francs.    In  1887  1,228,162.44  francs  were  expended  in  the 

^^tMXB  way. 

I^he  police  of  country  and  city  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  tramps,  and  as 
^^  latter  do  not  care  to  work  ux>on  the  roads  without  pay,  they  stand 
^  ^we  of  the  police.  Many  a  good  day's  work  on  roads  has  been  i)er- 
^<^^triiied  by  tramps;  nevertheless  fires,  thefts,  murders,  aud  other  crimes 
^^^  of  frequent  occurrence,  which  clearly  indicates  the  line  of  march  of 
^'^^  tramp.  Begging  in  the  streets,  dwellings,  or  public  buildings  is 
*^^(*rtely  forbidden  in  France,  but  the  law  is  not  always  strictly  en- 
^^^^oed,  and  some  old  and  disabled  beggars  enjoy  the  favor  of  the  board 
^^  charities,  and  are  not  observed  by  the  police  when  they  beg. 

^his  mode  of  self  support  seems  to  be  gaining  in  favor  in  many  parts 
^^  the  country.  This  applies  to  resident  paupers.  When  thenon- 
^^^^%tdent  paupers  are  caught  begging,  especially  if  troublesome,  drunk, 
^^  in  numbers,  they  are  summarily  dealt  with  by  the  police.  The  arti- 
^es  274,  275,  and  276  of  the  civil  code,  punish  the  resident  pauper 
^und  begging  with  one  to  three  months,  while  the  nonresident  pauper 
^^  ponished  for  the  same  offense  with  from  three  montlis  to  two  years' 
^^priaonment  and  the  same  term  of  police  surveillance. 

BEFORMATION  OF  VAaBANTS. 

Efforts  of  various  kinds  have  been  made  and  are  still  being  made  to 
change  the  condition  of  vagrants  and  tramps  into  that  of  self  support- 
ing members  of  society.  From  Oharlemagne  to  the  present  Bepublic 
one  can  fdlow^in  the  archives  the  persevering  efforts  made  by  monarchs. 
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magistrates,  and  officials  to  solve  the  problem.  Some  advocated  harsh 
measures,  prison,  torture,  and  even  death;  others  paternal  ways,  such 
as  labor  refuges,  agricultural  colonies,  or  national  labor  establishments, 
and  bureaus  for  the  free  distribution  of  tools,  seeds,  etc.,  to  paupers. 
Under  Napoleon  I,  fifty- seven  large  workhouses,  capable  of  sheltering 
20,000  vagrants,  were  thrown  open ;  six  years  later  twenty-four  of  them 
were  closed  for  want  of  occupants. 

France  has  at  different  times  wanted  laborers  for  India,  Africa,  West^ 
Indies,  and  parts  of  South  America;  no  vagrants  would  book  for  these: 
expeditions,  and  if  some  started,  it  was  only  to  continue  abroad  theim 
traffic  of  charity. 

There  have  been  efforts  made  in  some  French  cities  to  assist  the  poor^ 
by  providing  labor  for  those  thrown  out  of  work  temi>orarfly  and  s^ 
remunerating  them  that  they  could  tide  over  some  temi)orary  misfortune 
which  had  thrown  them  out  of  employment;  such  institutions  have 
been  reported  as  successful  at  Marseilles. and  Havre,  and  ftinds  have 
been  subscribed  to  prepare  a  similar  workhouse  at  Bouen. 

Every  year  new  efforts  are  made  and  new  societies  formed  for  tk^ 
dispensations  of  charities.    The  consular  agent  at  Calais,  whose  charac^ 
ter  and  position  render  him  a  good  and  impartial  judge  of  the  bes» 
system  of  distribution  of  public  and  private  charities,  says  that — 

I  pay  taxes  to  the  Government,  part  of  which  comes  to  my  city  for  the  poor  fim^ 
I  am  also  a  member  of  thirty-one  different  charitable  associations  which  cost  ns^  * 
abont  800  francs  annnally,  and  I  pay  out  to  paupers,  yagrants,  and  others  calling  i^ 
my  door  for  assistance  probably  as  mnoh  more.  The  sum  spent  in  public  and  piivat^^ 
charities  in  France  is  enormous,  and  I  almost  fear  that  it  induces  people  to  chooa^^ 
that  line  of  business  rather  than  force  their  way  by  honest  labor. 

BEST  OHABITT  SYSTEMS. 

As  to  the  best  system  for  the  distribution  of  alms,  the  consular  agen^ 
at  Calais  says: 

Up  to  the  present  time  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  a  confirmed  pauper 
become  a  good  member  of  society.    That  class  of  people  seem  to  have  a  disgust  for^ 
any  kind  of  work.    They  prefer  their  half-wild  existence,  full  of  discomfort  and^ 
misery,  to  the  peaceful  life  of  the  workmen.    The  fekr  of  punishment  alone  holds 
them  in  check,  and  if  police  and  gendarmes  neglected  their  duties  ragranoy  would 
proportionally  increase.    The  strict  observance  of  the  laws  and  regulations  is  the 
only  possible  way  to  control  or  reduce  this  plague. 

When  the  Calais  harbor  was  enlarged  many  hands  were  wanted.  I  arranged  with 
some  friends  to  supply  *'  gratis  "  with  tools  all  of  the  vagrants  seeking  labor.  What  a 
disappointment  we  had !  All  of  the  tools  were  sold  the  very  same  day,  and  the 
vagrants  left  the  town.  That  is  an  evidence  of  the  absolute  reftiaal  the  vagrants 
oppose  to  people  wanting  to  help  them  out  of  misery. 

PAUPER  MABBIAaES. 

Marriage  is  not  usual  among  vagrants.  They  are  generally  single. 
When  men  and  women  live  and  travel  together  with  children,  their 
object  18  to  obtain  more  pity  and  collect  more  money,  which  tiiey  spend 
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witbont  giving  much  to  the  support  of  the  children.  So  far  from  pre- 
venting marriage  between  paux)ers,  there  are  societies  at  Boulogue-sur- 
mer,  Bonen,  and  elsewhere  to  encourage  and  assist  such  nuptials.  The 
societies  pay  the  expenses  and  give  some  pecuniary  assistance  to  the 

married  couples. 

Chas.  p.  Williams, 

CansuL 
SoUEN;  Fbance,  May  10^  1892. 


COGNAC. 

nSPOBT  BY  CONSUL  FRBSTOIT. 

^IThat  class  of  vagrants  generally  designated  <<  tramps"  are  controlled 
aix<l  regulated  by  the  i)olice  of  the  various  cities;  no  one  can  beg  with- 
out^ permission.    He  must  have  a  book  to  show  or  he  is  liable  to  arrest. 
TXhe  methods  employed  for  the  distribution  of  silms  are  generally  the 
gi-^vdng  out  of  bread,  beans,  soup  tickets,  coal,  and  wood  at  the  city  hall; 
ev^^y  family  proving  their  poverty  and  necessities  can  come  each 
Monday  and  receive  what  they  actually  need,  their  names  being  put 
the  list  of  assisted  -poor. 
^Xhe  (mly  efforts  being  made  lor  the  punishment  or  suppression  of 
-^ging  are  those  recited  above. 
"IXhere  is  no  indiscriminate  dispensation  of  public  or  private  charity 
^^^=^^688  it  is  that  one  occasionally  gives  a  penny  to  a  beggar  in  the 
®*^^*^eet  or  at  the  church  doors;  aU  is  regulated  by  law.    Public  charity 
*"*i    the  city  hall;  and  as  for  private  charity,  there  is  in  every  town  a 
^Society  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  for  the  support  of  the  poor."    Funds 
^^^^^^  collected  from  the  rich  and  better  classes,  and  a  committee  of  said 
^^^^^^^ety  visit  the  poor  at  their  homes,  find  out  who  are  deserving,  and 
lieve  them. 
The  system  described  seems  to  have  worked  well  in  France  for  the 

500  years. 
Ko  efforts  have  been  made  to  prevent  the  intermarriages  of  paupers ; 
le  marriage  laws  of  France  are  precise  and  well  known;  they  apply 
^^ually  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich. 

William  S.  Pseston, 

Consul, 
UioTED  States  GoirsnLATE, 

Oognaoy  Afril  X9, 1892. 
354A 3 
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MARSEILLES. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  TRAIL. 
DISPENSING  ALMS. 

There  do  not  apx>ear  to  be  any  featores  in  the  disj^ensing  of  the 
public  charities  of  Marseilles  that  would  be  of  service  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  associated  charities  of  American  cities.    As  far  as 
my  observation  goes,  very  few  tramps  are  met  with  in  Marseilles.    The   ^^^e 
beggars  are  permanent  fixtures  of  the  city.    Men,  women,  and  chil-  — j[. 
dren  in  every  stage  of  misery  and  disease  are  freely  x>ermitted  to  solicited  it 
alms  in  the  streets  and  at  the  church  doors.    There  is  not  much  house — ^5. 
to-house  begging,  as  the  beggars  have  a  regular  fixed  place  where  they^yrqr 
are  to  be  found  every  day.    The  deformed,  the  blind,  and  the  crippleflc^ 
are  all  alike  exx)osed  in  the  streets. 

Objectionable  as  this  system  is,  it  yet  permits  of  a  great  amount  otr  ^^of 
unostentatious  charity — of  the  poor  giving  to  the  iK)or.  Persons  whcz^^o 
would  not  put  their  names  down  on  a  subscription  list  for  a  fixed  suunHz^m 
for  a  specific  charity,  give  yearly  to  the  pitiable  and  persistent  beggaxz^-^ 
quite  a  sum  in  the  way  of  a  sou  or  two  a  day. 

The  regular  public  charities  are  mainly  supported  by  lotteries,  bur  ^^^t 
as  this  method  of  raising  funds  is  condemned  in  the  United  States,  ir  Jmzit 
is  needless  to  enlarge  on  it  here. 

According  to  the  French  penal  code,  the  fact  of  being  a  tramp  or  vag 
abond  is  considered  as  a  misdemeanor,  and  tramps  so  convicted 
punished  with  a  sentence  of  from  three  to  six  months'  imprisonmen 
and  after  having  undergone  this  sentence  they  are  subjected  to  super- 
vision of  the  police  for  a  i)eriod  varying  from  five  to  ten  years. 

Tramps,  however,  who  are  under  age  are  not  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment upon  conviction,  but  are  subjected  to  police  supervision  till  they^^^-^^ 
are  21  years  of  age,  unless  they  engage  in  either  the  army  or  the  navy 
before  the  attainment  of  their  majority. 

Tramps  who  are  not  French  subjects  are  liable,  on  conviction,  to  be 
exi)elled  from  French  territory. 

The  chief  local  institution  devoted  to  the  distribution  of  alms  and  the      "**  ^ 


relief  of  the  poor  is  the  "Bureau  de  Bienfaisance,"  which  has  replaced 
several  philanthropic  societies,  having  the  same  object,  which  were 
created  before  the  Bevolution.  Of  these  ancient  societies,  the  two 
principal  were  the  "Grande  Mis^ricorde,"  whose  principal  care  was  to 
succor  the  "pauvres  honteux,"  or  poor  people  in  distress  who  are 
ashamed  to  beg,  and  whom  it  relieved  by  supplying  them  with  money, 
furniture,  and  aid  in  case  of  sickness,  the  other  chief  society  being  the 
"Petite  Mis^ricorde,''  which  extended  relief  in  the  form  of  clothing, 
food,  and  medical  care  at  their  homes  to  all  other  cases  of  indigence 
and  distress.    Four  offices  for  gratuitous  medical  consultation,  with 
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loctors  aod  surgeons  attached,  were  under  the  direction  of  these  socie- 
ries,  and  were  established  in  the  north,  west,  south,  and  east  quarters 
if  the  town.  As  before  stated,  these  societies  are  now  incorporated  in 
he  ^^  Bureau  de  Bienfaisance,''  the  changes  and  modifications  in  its 
najiagement  being  adopted  in  order  that  the  bureau  might  be  the  better 
lualified  to  cope  with  the  increased  demands  on  its  services  arising 
Tom  the  development  of  the  xiopulation  and  the  increased  number  of 
ndigent  poor.  One  of  the  principal  changes  in  its  organization  has 
>eeii  the  establishment  of  five  disi)ensaries  in  different  quarters  of  the 
x>wn,  to  which  twenty-five  doctors  are  attached  for  the  town  and  seven 
for  the  suburbs. 
The  sources  of  income  of  the  <^ Bureau  de  Bienfaisance"  are  three,  viz: 

(1)  The  revenues  arising  from  the  money  forming  its  endowment. 

(2)  The  municipal  subsidy. 

(3)  The  amount  realized  by  the  '<  droit  des  pauvres,"  or  percentage 
collected  on  theater,  concert,  and  music-hall  tickets. 

The  income  during  the  last  four  years,  as  shown  by  published  statis- 
tic8|  is  as  follows: 

Franoi.  Francs. 

1887 868,425.47     1889 S59,243.25 


1888 370,314.60 


1890 437,062.90 


The  decrease  of  income  in  1889  was  owing  to  a  diminution  of  30,000 
firancs  in  the  municipal  allowance,  which  was  cut  down  from  72,000  to 
42,000  francs.  The  increase  of  revenue  in  the  following  year  resulted 
from — 

(1)  The  restoration  of  the  municipal  grant  to  its  original  amount  of 
72,000  fi-ancs. 

(2)  An  improvement  in  the  method  of  collecting  the  '<  droit  des 
pauvres"  at  the  theaters. 

The  next  most  imx)ortant  benevolent  institution  is  the  ^'Soci^t^  de 
Bienfaisance,"  which  vies  with  the  bureau  in  the  amount  of  relief  it 
extends  to  the  poor;  and  as  well  as  aiding  the  sick,  it  plays  a  most  im- 
})ortant  part  in  the  great  work  of  the  protection  of  children. 

The  official  figures  of  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  this  society  for 
1890  are  as  follows: 

Francs. 

Reeeipts 64,569.60 

ExpenBM 63,650.10 

Bftlanoe 919.50 

The  chief  items  in  the  expenditure  are  as  follows: 

Francs. 

For  the  sick.. 6.742.65 

ProTiBions  distributed  to  the  destitute 2,878.70 

Bay  schools  and  workrooms  for  800  children  ..'. 16,973.70 

Working  home  for  85  girls 16,365.60 
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The  ^^Soci^t6  de  Charity  Maternelle,"  originally  founded  in  Paris  in 
1784,  was  established  in  most  of  the  towns  in  France  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Grovemnient.  The  branch  at  Marseilles  affords  relief  annu- 
ally to  about  500  mothers,  and  more  than  800  children.  The  means  of 
the  society  are  derived  from  private  subscriptions  and  small  subsidies, 
and  the  annual  disbursements  vary  from  30,000  to  40,000  francs. 

The  ^^Soci^t6  Protectrice  de  I'EuliEince,''  founded  in  1873,  and  recog- 
nized as  of  public  utility  by  the  Govemment  in  1875,  divides  its  work 
into  three  heads: 

(1)  Help  given  in  the  8hax>e  of  children's  clothing,  cradles,  and  food 
for  women  who  are  enceinte. 

(2)  Medical  treatment 

(3)  Protection  and  oversight  exercised  over  children  by  its  represen- 
tatives in  the  departments  where  such  children  are  placed. 

The  society  known  as  "I/Ouvre  de  la  Providence"  receives  children 
who  are  proved  to  be  in  a  state  of  destitution  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
11  years.  The  number  under  its  care  is  generally  about  200.  As  soon 
as  the  children  attain  the  age  of  14  years  they  are  sent  back  to  theirrxifir 
parents  or  placed  in  situations  as  apprentices.  During  the  first  twomz^~^o 
years  after  they  £u*e  so  sent  back  or  placed  they  continue  to  reoeive^^^^e 
help  from  the  society,  such  help  being  for  the  first  year  in  the  form  oft:^=K)f 
clothing  and  bread,  and  in  the  second  year  bread  only.  In  the  case  oftr^zwf 
children  who  show  an  aptitude  for  a  profession  or  course  of  study^^^y 
pecuniary  aid  is  sometimes  extended  to  them  to  &cilitate  the  com— 
mencement  of  their  career. 

Another  important  organization  is  the  ^^  Assistance  par  le  Travail, 
the  object  of  which,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  to  enable  the  indigent  t 
help  themselves  by  providing  them  with  honest  work.  This  is  effected  by"^&*y 
means  of  work  tickets,  or  "  bons  de  travail.  ^  Every  subscriber  receivesa^*^^® 
a  certain  number  of  these,  according  to  the  amount  of  bis  subscription,  ^  ^^y 
and  when  applied  to  for  relief,  instead  of  giving  the  applicant  a  sum  ot"!*^'^^ 
money  he  hands  him  a  work  ticket.  On  presenting  this  at  the  head-  - — ^' 
quarters  of  the  society  the  bearer  is  set  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work,  <^  '' 
for  which  he  receives  compensation  in  money. 

According  to  the  statistics  quoted  at  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the 
society,  the  number  of  tickets  thus  worked  out  during  the  month  was 
4,910,  and  the  sum  total  up  to  the  present  date  was  70,383.  The  system 
of  giving  work  to  women  at  their  homes  is  developing,  an  average  of 
twenty  per  week  receiving  work  at  their  homes. 

The  vice-president  of  the  "  Charit6  Efficace"  stated  that  from  the  18th 
of  March  to  the  25th  of  April  GO  applications  were  thorouglily  inquired 
into  at  the  request  of  subscribers,  with  the  following  results :  Twenty- 
nine  were  genuine  cases  of  distress,  13  were  more  or  less  in  need,  8 
were  considerably  exaggerated^  5  were  not  really  in  want,  strictly 
speaking,  and  5  were  deliberate  impostures. 


I 
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8UPPBESSI0N  OP  VAGRANCY. 

Tlie  penal  code  provides  that  any  person  fonnd  begging  in  a  place 
jprovided  with  a  public  institution,  having  for  its  object  the  prevention 
of  mendicancy,  shall  be  punished  with  from  three  to  six  months'  impris- 
onment, and  after  the  conclusion  of  his  term  of  imprisonment  shall 
"be  placed  in  the  workhouse. 

Habitual  sturdy  beggars,  found  begging  in  localities  where  no  insti- 
^tution  as  described  above  exists,  are  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
mnent varying  from  one  to  three  months,  but  if  they  are  arrested  outside 
^he  limits  of  the  canton  where  they  habitually  reside,  the  sentence  will 
^1)6  from  six  months  to  two  years. 

All  beggars,  even  if  infirm,  who  make  use  of  threats,  or  enter  without 
Jeave  of  the  owner  or  occupier  within  the  precincts  of  any  dwelling 
Iliouse  or  inclosure,  or  who  feign  wounds  or  infirmities  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  charity,  or  who  go  about  together  (cases  of  husband  and 
^wife,  parents  and  children,  and  blind  man  and  his  conductor  excepted) 
'to  beg,  shall  be  condemned  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  varying  from  six 
rmonths  to  two  years. 

PAUPER  MARRIAGES. 

The  general  opinion  that  obtains  here  with  respect  to  intermarriages 
is  that  cure  is  better  than  prevention,  and  that  much  more  will  be 
gained  firom  a  moral  point  of  view  by  making  marriage  formalities  easy 
of  attainment  for  the  poor,  and  so  doing  away  with  all  excuse  for  illicit 
cohabitation,  than  by  mere  repressive  legal  measures. ' 

With  this  in  view,  a  society  exists  at  Marseilles,  known  as  the 
(Euvre  Charitable  de  Saint-Fran9ois  E^gis  de  Marseille,  presided  over 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  which  has  as  its  object  the  prevention 
of  illicit  unions  where  they  are  contemplated,  and  the  legitimizing  of 
those  that  already  exist,  by  aiding  the  indigent  to  procure  the  neces- 
sary papers  and  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  accomplishing  of  the 
civil  and  religious  ceremonies  of  marriage. 

The  work  of  the  society  during  the  past  year,  as  shown  by  its  official 
rex)ort,  is  as  follows: 

Marriagea  effected 646 

Children  legitimized L 161 

Marriages  in  extremis  and  indomo 4 

Canonical  dispenaationB  for  consanguinity,  difference  of  religion,  etc 37 

CiyU  dispenaationB 10 

Certificates  from  justices  of  the  peace 46 

Judgments  from  tribunals 63 

Documents  procured  for  marriages  outside  Marseilles 185 

Chables  B.  Tbail, 

OonauL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Marseilles,  May  4^  1892. 
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LYONS. 

JtEPORT  BY  CONSUL  FAIRFIELD. 

Public  begging  is  forbidden  in  this  city;  but,  nevertheless,  it  pre- 
vails to  some  extent.  Not  long  since  one  of  these  mendicants,  who  was 
considered  to  be  so  wretchedly  poor  as  to  be  winked  at  by  the  com- 
passionate police,  was  found  dead  in  his  room,  and  pronounced  to  have 
died  by  cold  and  starvation,  but  a  diligent  search  of  his  premises  re- 
sulted in  discovering  sixteen  hundred  dollars  in  money  stowed  away.. 

An  asylum  for  mendicants  is  maintained  at  public  expense,  for  thai 
department  of  the  Bhone,  and  in  this  Lyons  has  400  beds.  All  beg- 
gars are  liable  to  be  arrested  and  sent  there.  But  this  provision  is 
insufficient,  and  when  the  police  know  that  the  last  bed  is  occupied- 
they  manage  not  to  see  those  who  are  soliciting  alms  on  the  streets 
and  so  it  happens  that  one  can  seldom  walk  an  hour,  especially  iir 
certain  portions  of  the  city,  without  meeting  some  one  begging.  Thai 
there  is  but  little  of  it  (considering  that  the  x)opulation  exceeds  400,000^ 
is  evident  when  I  state  that  in  almost  three  years'  residence  here,  while 
I  have  taken  many  long  walks,  I  have  never,  with  a  single  exception, 
seen  two  beggars  in  one  day. 

In  the  asylum  of  which  I  have  spoken  all  who  are  able  to  work  are 
liable  to  be  called  upon,  but  sometimes  there  is  not  work  sufficient. 

Besides  this  asylum  the  city  provides  a  place  where  persons  may" 
come  twice  a  day  and  get  a  piece  of  bread  to  be  eaten  on  the  premises. 
The  piece  is  not  large  enough  to  gorge  those  who  come,  but  amply- 
large  to  keep  from  starvation.  That  it  is  eaten  on  the  premises  in- 
sures against  any  abuse  of  the  charity. 

In  like  manner  provision  is  made  for  the  temporary  lodgment  of  any 
and  all  who  come;  but  if  the  same  person  reports  himself  very  often  his 
case  is  looked  into. 

Besides  these  public  charities  various  establishments  are  maintained 
by  the  churches.  In  all  these  cases  the  object  is  to  secure  work  for  all 
who  are  able  to  work,  as  far  as  possible. 

As  to  the  intermarriage  of  paupers,  it  may  be  said  that  those  who 
are  in  almshouses  are  not  allowed  to  marry,  but  there  is  no  prohibition 
that  affects  the  poorest  who  have  not  become  a  public  charge.  In  the 
interest  of  good  morals  religious  people  encourage  marriage  by  provid- 
ing money  to  meet  all  necessary  expenses. 

Edw.  B.  FAIBFIEU), 

OonsuU 
United  States  Consulate, 

LyonSf  April  15j  1892. 
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NANTES. 

EXTORT  BY  OONSXTL  DVPOT. 
OONTBOL  OP  YAGBANTS. 

^beggar  is  classified  as  an  individual  who  goes  habitnally  from  door 
door  asking  alms. 

^he  d6x)6t  de  mendicity,  or  place  of  confinement  for  beggars,  is  the 
i  jcistitntion  where  such  individuals  under  arrest  are  conducted.  This  in- 
stitation  is  partly  hospital  and  in  part  prison.  It  shelters  the  beggar 
cuQd  at  the  same  time  obliges  him  to  work,  and  corrects  vices  and  idleness 
toofi^uently  encouraged  by  charity.  Its  object  is  not  to  receive 
v£igrant  beggars  or  tramps.  (Ministerial  circular,  December  19, 1808.) 
Special  laws  are  enacted  for  the  above-named  class. 

Under  the  existing  statutes  the  only  means  possible  for  the  prefects 
to  comply  with  the  expressed  desire  of  the  conseil  g6n^rale  (department 
council)  to  repress  vagrancy  is  to  enforce  the  stringent  measures  pre- 
»c5ribed  in  circular  dated  June  29, 1891. 

On  the  21st  of  August,  1891,  the  town  council  of  Ancenis  voted  that 
severe  measures  be  employed  against  vagrancy. 

Ou  the  30th  of  August,  1891,  the  prefect  of  the  department  of  Hie 
®t  Vilaine  issued  a  decree  forbidding  beggary  and  vagrancy  through- 
^ut  the  department. 

The  minister  of  the  interior,  in  a  circular  dated  June  29, 1889,  re- 
^^1b  the  existing  laws  regarding  beggary  and  vagrancy,  also  the  cir- 
^^^^^^Ustances  under  which  these  laws  were  enacted,  and  requests  thepre- 
*^ta  to  make  an  energetic  appeal  to  the  mayors  to  notify  promptly 
^^t^her  the  prefects  or  sous-prefects,  of  the  presence  in  their  districts  of 
^Sgars  and  vagrants,  whom,  through  insufficiency  of  police  agents,  it 
^^^  "been  impossible  to  seize  and  place  under  arrest. 

The  minister  of  the  interior  hoped  that  by  faithful  compliance  with 
*'he  above  rules  satisfactory  results  might  be  obtained  in  the  country 
^t  large. 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  ALMS. 

There  is  no  real  d6p6t  de  mendicity  in  the  department  of  Loire- 
^^^4rieure.  There  exists  at  Nantes  an  institution  known  as  the  House 
^^  St.  Joseph,  founded  by  private  charities,  and  recognized  January 
-'^j  1845,  by  the  municipal  council  as  a  public  benefit.  This  institution 
r^<5eives  paupers  who  have  resided  at  least  two  years  in  the  city  of 
"^^ntes,  and  those  who  are  natives  of  the  city,  without  being  residents. 
"According  to  the  by-laws  of  the  institution  admission  is  refused  to  all 
^^oh  as  have  been  sentenced  for  vagrancy. 

The  city  of  Nantes  gives  an  annual  subsidy  of  25,000  francs  to  the 
^otise  of  Sf.  Joseph,  and  the  department  of  Loire- Iw^'^tvewc^^^wvi^xVci- 
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ntes  annually  20,000  francs,  in  consideration  of  which  the  admim8t»> 
tion  of  the  said  house  gives  to  the  prefect  of  the  Loire-Inf6rieure  ^ 
disposal  of  45  beds  for  the  aged  paux)er6  of  the  department. 

The  average  annual  expenses  of  the  d4pdt  de  mendicity  of  ^ 
Loire-Inf<6rieure  from  1880  to  1884  was  67,028^  francs. 

Bureaus  of  charity  in  the  department  of  Loire-Inf^rieure, 

DiBtrict  of  Ancenis 1^ 

Distriot  of  ChAteaubri  ant 9| 

DiBtrict  of  Nantes 42 

District  of  PaimbcBuf 13 

District  of  St.  Nazaire 32 

Total - 124 

HospitaU  of  the  department  of  Loire-InfrHeure, 

District  of  Anoenis , 

District  of  Ch&teaubriant 

District  of  Nantes 

District  of  PaimbcBuf 

District  of  St.  Nazaire 

Total 

BILL  UNDER  CONSIDERATION  TO  ASSIST  THE  INDIGENT  HEDICALL. 

AND  PHARMAOBUTICALLY. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1889,  the  prefect  of  the  Loirelnf6rieure  gave 
decision  instituting  a  commission  to  study  the  question  of  furnishii: 
medical  and  pharmaceutical  aid  to  the  indigent  throughout  the  depac 
ment. 

The  chairman  of  the  commission  presented  a  report  from  which  ^ 
abstract  some  of  the  most  important  points:  The  number  of  indigei 
is  estimated  at  19,663,  of  whom  5,000  are  in  ill  health,  involving  fi 
medical  care  a  sum  of  50,000  francs  i)er  year,  or  10  francs  for  each  sic 
individual. 

The  commission  proposes  that  each  << commune"  (parish)  pay  a  ta 
of  1.50  francs  for  each  one  of  its  poor  sick,  the  department  furnishin 
the  balance,  8.50  francs. 

The  list  of  indigent  to  be  established  in  each  parish  by  a  commit 
sion  composed  of  the  mayor,  three  aldermen,  one  member  of  the  burea 
of  charities,  appointed  by  the  prefect,  and  of  two  physicians  name 
by  the  commission. 

The  physicians  to  keep  a  special  record  of  services,  for  which  cei 
tiflcates  are  given. 

The  druggist  to  do  likewise,  and  furnish  medicines  at  a  reduced  rat4 

This  system,  which  is  operating  satis&ctorily  in  other  departmenti 
will  doubtless  be  adopted  here. 
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HOSPITALS  FOB  THE  INDIGENT  SICK  AND  INFIBM. 

from  the  ciicolftr  of  1885  issufid  by  the  prefect  to  the  mayors  of  the  de- 
partment.] 

After  establishing  the  fact  that  the  care  of  the  indigent  sick  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  essential  parish  expenses,  the  law  of  August  7, 1851, 
Article  5,  specifies  that  the  sick  and  incurable  indigents  in  the  parishes, 
where  there  are  no  hospitals,  be  admitted  at  the  hospitals  of  the  de^ 
partment,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  prefect,  who,  in  concert  with 
the  trustees  of  the  hospitals,  regulates  the  compensation  received  by 
said  hospitals. 

As  yet  there  is  no  such  convention  established  between  the  hospitals 
and  the  prefect,  though  the  ^'Hdtel-Dieu,''  at  Nantes,  is  bound  by  its 
by-laws  to  admit,  on  the  authorization  of  the  prefect,  free  of  charge  for 
surgical  operation,  all  paupers  of  the  department;  but  this  obligation 
does  not  extend  to  sickness,  and  no  hospital  except  a  few  endowed  for 
^at  purpose,  is  compelled  to  open  its  doors  to  the  sick  of  neighboring 
parishes. 

Nearly  all  the  parishes  have  acquiesced  to  the  proposition  of  the 
Pi'efect,  and  the  administration  of  the  department  has  agreed  to  Aimish 
^'^00  firancs  x>6r  annum  to  the  hospitals,  the  department  in  each 
*^*se  furnishing  the  balance  fgr  each  parish. 

Children  who  received  public  asaietance  at  the  hoepitaU  during  the  year  1890, 

^^^xxdling  Asylum : 

X  day  to  13  years  old 999 

X3  to  21  years  old 4 465 

^^*^^T8  who  receive  help: 

XUegltimate  children 563 

^om  in  hospitals 82 

Orphans 37 

682 

Total 2,146 

On  the  Slst  of  December,  1890,  the  number  was  reduced  to  1,480, 
^^•ixiely: 

^x^]idling  Asylnm : 

Iday  to  13  years  old 749 

13  to  21  years  old 424 

"^^^^taidoned  children: 

1  day  to  13  years  old 12 

13  to  21  years  old 1 

^^^ers  who  receive  help : 

nie^^timate  children 245 

Bom  in  hospitals 49 
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During  the  year  1890  the  total  e:(pen8e  for  care  of  the  child 
amounted  to  217,951.96  francs. 

Apart  from  the  assistance  above  given  there  are  in  the  departm« 
especially  at  Kantes,  a  number  of  asylums  endowed  and  sustaine<] 
private  charities  to  come  to  the  relief  of  the  aged  and  infirm  as  wel 
for  fallen  women.  These  institutions  are  religious  communities.  ' 
society  of  St.  Vincent  4^  P^^l  is  also  one  of  the  great  sources  of  n 
to  the  poor  and  needy.  This  society  obtains  good  results  advising 
rents,  educating  children,  making  of  these  latter  good  citizens  : 
able  to  earn  their  own  living. 

PAUPER  MARRIAGES. 

Concubinage,  and  not  intermarriage,  is  the  great  existing  evil  am< 
the  French  paupers.  To  restrict  this  evil  there  is  a  society  cal 
"Soci6t6  de  St.  R^gis,"  which  has  for  its  object  to  elevate  the  mc 
standard  of  this  class  and  induce  them  to  be  legally  married.  [ 
society  defrays  all  marriage  expenses,  and  the  mayoralty  executes  gr: 
all  the  formalities  required  by  the  French  law. 

SUPPRESSION  OP  VAGRANCY. 

In  view  of  the  relief  frirnished  by  the  department  and  the  numer 

charitable  institutions,  it  would  appear  that  vagrancy  and  begg 

would  be  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  suppressed.    Unfortunately,  this  is 

the  case;  beggary  appears  to  have  its  attraction  for  a  certain  class,  i 

it  is  a  public  nuisance  which  it  is  impossible  to  suppress.    Still,  as  I 

beggars  at  the  angle  of  every  street,  at  the  doors  of  churches,  chap 

in  fact  everywhere,  I  reilect  what  would  it  be  were  it  not  for  the  gi 

public  and  private  charities  of  the  city  of  Kantes. 

H.  DE  Sallier-Dupin, 

Consu 
United  States  Consulate, 

Nante%y  May  25 j  1892. 


RHEIMS. 

REPORT  BY  OONSXTL  ANOIBB, 


(1)  Although  there  is  an  ordinance  of  the  city  council  against  begg 
it  is  in  nowise  executed  in  this  community,  and  these  pests  of  soc 
will  solicit  alms  right  under  the  eyes  of  the  city  officials,  from  the  mt 
down  to  the  lowest  police  officer,  and  no  attempt  whatever  will  be  m 
either  to  arrest  the  offenders  or  their  conduct.  There  is  one  be| 
who  takes  his  stand  daOy  on  the  sidewalk,  right  in  front  of  the  p 
office,  the  most  central,  public,  and  busiest  location  in  the  city, 
there  plies  his  vocatino  all  day  long,  without  interruption  by  the  poi 
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ad  I  think  he  derives  a  right  good  income  from  his  ^^  business."  The 
dewalk  and  streets  in  front  of  the  cathedral  and  the  other  churches 
Bre  are  thronged  with  them  every  Sunday,  every  feast  day,  and  upon 
II  occasions  when  there  is  a  celebration  of  a  marriage,  a  mass  for  the 
ead,  or  any  other  public  ceremony  that  usually  draws  a  crowd  to- 
ether.  They  will  follow  strangers  two  or  three  squares,  begging  all 
lie  time  in  the  most  importunate  manner,  and  I  have  seen  some 
trangers  give  them  alms,  not  so  much  for  charity,  as  to  rid  themselves 
if  the  nuisance. 

(2)  The  rich  of  this  community  are  very  rich;  the  poor  very  poor. 
rhere  are  several  benevolent  societies  supported  by  the  rich,  which 
iispense,  once  a  week,  bread,  meat,  potatoes,  coal  in  winter,  etc.,  to  the 
[X)or.  In  sickness  anyone  can  go  to  the  hospital  and  be  cared  for  at 
public  expense  until  cured. 

(3)  'So  efforts  whatever  are  being  made  for  the  punishment  or  snp- 
pression  of  begging. 

(4)  So  far  as  my  information  goes,  no  efforts  are  being  made  to  con- 
cert beggars  into  self-supporting  members  of  society. 

(6)  The  dispensation  of  public  and  private  charities  is  a  necessity  here, 
here  being  more  people  than  can  find  work.  The  city  gives  employ- 
ment to  a  large  number  of  the  old  and  decrepit  of  sweeping  the  streets 
ith  brush  brooms,  for  which  they  receive  about  18  cents  a  day. 
hey  do  little  or  nothing,  but  the  city  keeps  them  occupied  doing  next 
^  nothing  at  the  small  compensation  named,  to  give  them  the  idea 
tat  they  are  really  doing  and  earning  something.  They  are  but  little 
itter  than  beggars,  and  some  of  them  do  beg  from  the  passers-by. 

(6)  As  stated  in  answer  ]^o.  5,  the  dispensation  of  charities  is  a  neces- 
by,  not  given  with  the  view  of  elevating  the  recipients  of  such  char- 
ges to  the  condition  of  self-support,  self-respect,  and  self-confidence, 
txe  recipients  would    starve  if  they  were  not  thus  provided  for. 

(7)  No  efforts  whatever  have  been  made  to  prevent  the  intermarriages 
*  either  paupers  or  beggars. 

I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  make  a  more  favorable  report  on  this 
object;  but  the  condition  of  affairs  here  is  about  as  I  have  told  it 
>oye,  and  is  very  deplorable.  In  the  long  and  severe  winters  they 
xyq  over  here  there  is  much  suffering  among  the  poor. 

Alton  Angieb, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Eheimsy  April  12^  1892. 
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ROUBAIX. 
nSPORT  BT  OOMMBROIAL  ABJSKT  ATWELL, 

Public  charities  and  vagrancy  of  yagrants,  generally  designated 
<' tramps,"  are  controlled  or  regulated  by  police  regulations. 

The  methods  employed  for  the  distribution  of  alms  are  a  bureau  of 
charity  in  each  town,  supported  by  private  subscription. 

There  are  laws  for  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  street  beggars, 
but  they  are  rarely  enforced.  Men,  women,  and  children,  particularly 
the  latter,  beg  openly  and  persistently  in  the  streets  of  Boubaix  and 
Lille. 

There  seems  to  be  no  concerted  public  effort  in  this  district  for  the 
conversion  of  beggars  and  ^^ tramps''  to  self-supx>orting  members  of 
society  Individual  cases  of  misery  are  relieved  as  they  present  them- 
selves at  the  bureau  of  charity,  as  long  as  the  funds  donated  by  private 
subscription  last.  The  daily  papers,  particularly  in  winter,  solicit  sub- 
scriptions from  the  public  for  pressing  cases  that  are  brought  to  their 
notice,  and  for  heating  the  few  and  inadequate  night  shelters  that  are 
opened  during  the  most  severe  winter  months. 

The  best  and  most  practical  system  of  charity  is  giving  employmeut 

to  those  out  of  work.    Catholic  priests  in  this  district  visit  mills  and 

factories  and  solicit  employment  from  their  parishioners  for  those  whom 

they  deem  worthy  of  confidence. 

W.  P.  Atwell, 

Commercial  AgenU 
BoxTBAix,  France, 

March  X^,  1892. 


GERMANY. 

BEFOST BT  OONBXrii-QBNBBAL  MA80K,  OF  FBAirKFORT-OyTHSMAIir. 

It  was  natural  that  in  Germany  public  philanthropy  should  have  first 
been  organized,  disciplined,  and  reduced  to  a  carefully  regulated  sys- 
tem.   It  was  here  that,  for  various  historic  and  economic  reasons,  tb^ 
necessity  for  such  an  organization  first  became  imperative,  and  tl^^^ 
having  been  recognized,  its  development  has  been  in  strict  accordant 
with  the  systematic  tendencies  of  German  character  and  education. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  in  other  countries,  notab^^ 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  for  the  alleviation  of  human  misei^ 
through  public  and  private  charity,  it  may  be  justly  said  that  here  tt^ 
restraint  of  vagrancy  and  the  relief  of  deserving  indigence  have  fir^ 
received  the  careful  study  and  treatment  which  lift  benevolence  from 
sentiment  to  a  science.  In  respect  to  both  these  forms  of  social  evi^ 
the  necessity  for  thorough  and  intelligent  treatment  had  become  urgen> 
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1  this  country  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  vagrancy  to  be 
strained  and  the  want  to  be  relieved  were  so  widespread  and  per- 
Elding  that  a  system  was  required  that  would  cover  the  entire  field, 
Dd  under  which  every  thaler  expended  would  go  where  it  was  needed 
nd  effect  a  definite  result.  Out  of  this  necessity,  and  the  German 
enchant  for  system-making,  has  grown  the  elaborate,  complex,  but 
boronghly  efilective  administration  of  public  charities  which  it  is  the 
lurpose  of  this  report  to  briefly  describe. 

The  system  divides  itself  naturally  into  two  departments  or  catego- 
ies,  with  reference  to  the  special  field  in  which  it  is  to  operate.  The 
irst  of  these  includes  the  machinery  which  is  provided  for  the  restraint 
ffld  reformation  of  that  species  of  vagabond  known  in  America  as  the 
^ tramp:"  the  second  category  comprises  the  admirable  scheme  of 
organized  charity  that  reaches  to  every  hut  and  garret  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  distributes  equitably  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  worthy 
poor,  while  at  the  same  time  conserving  the  self-respect  of  the  person 
rdieved.  These  two  departments,  although  complimentary  in  opera- 
tion, are  distinct  in  organization  and  management,  and  collectively 
fomone  of  the  consummate  products  of  philanthropic  legislation. 

I.  GONTBOL  AKD  BEPOBM  OF  VAGRANTS. 

The  tramp  habit  reached  its  culmination  in  Germany  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  war  of  187a-'71,  which  had  followed  with  only  a  brief  in- 
terval the  Austro-Prussian  struggle  of  1866.  In  1873,  not  less  than 
200,000  men  and  boys  were  living  as  vagabonds  in  Germany,  begging 
from  town  to  town  demoralizing  and  in  many  instances,  terrifying  the 
JTiral  communities.  Not  all  of  these  unemployed  vagrants  were  vicious, 
or  even  lazy.  Many  were  men  who  had  served  through  one  or  both 
^ars,  and  had  been  discharged  at  a  time  when  industries  were  at  a 
Webb  J  they  were  searching  for  work  that  could  not  be  found,  and 
^Qtinned  failure  had  entailed  suffering  and  demoralization.  The  hope- 
^I  craftsman  who  had  started  out  in  compliance  with  the  old  German 
custom  under  which  apprentices  traveled  from  place  to  place  working 
for  their  bread  while  they  learned  their  trades  from  the  best  masters, 
'became  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  ragged,  dirty,  and  famished,  ready 
^beg,  bully,  or  steal,  as  occasion  offered.  The  support  of  this  army  of 
^^bonds  cost  the  people  in  alms,  and  food,  sixty  million  marks  per 
^iinom,  a  grievous  burden  for  a  nation  struggling  under  conditions 
^hich  then  prevailed  in  Germany.  What  was  still  worse,  the  money 
pent  brought  no  permanent  relief;  the  vagabond  horde  grew  larger 
^d  more  menacing  day  by  day.  Against  this  threatening  evil  society 
^Uibined,  and  developed  in  the  course  of  years  the  complete  system 
at  we  find  to-day. 

The  first  step  was  the  organization,  in  towns  and  villages,  of  anti- 
'ggary  societies  (Yerdn  gegen  Armennoth  und  Bettelei),  the  members 
^hich  p^  a  certain  yearly  fee  to  the  treasury  of  the  Yetem,  «^4  ^^gc^^ 
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to  give  nothing  to  beggars  who  apply  at  their  doors.    A  small  metal^^^^^ 
disk  is  fastened  at  the  front  door  of  each  member,  bearing  the  name    ^f 
the  society,  and  this  means  to  the  beggar  that  his  apx)eal  for  alms  ^^i^ 
be  denied  and  he  will  be  referred  to  the  o£Qce  of  the  Yerein,  where  \m 
case  will  be  carefully  examined  into  before  relief  is  granted.    X&a 
Verein,  moreover,  keeps  an  employment  office  and  looks  temporarily 
after  the  most  pressing  cases  of  local  distress  which  require  immediate 
succor  and  can  afterwards  be  turned  over  to  the  regular  poor  authori- 
ties ( Armen  Verwaltung).    The  Verein  forther  provides  a  relief  station 
(Yerpflegungs  station),  which  is  located  near  the  principal  entranceto 
the  town,  or,  in  case  of  a  large  city,  there  may  be  several  of  tJiese 
stations  outside  its  suburbs  where,  by  a  .few  hours'  work,  the  destitate 
wayfarer  may  earn  a  ticket  which  will  entitle  him  to  food  and  lodging 
at  the  ''  Herberge,"  or  lodging  house,  which  is  not  far  away.    This 
^'Herberge"  is  established  and  supported  by  the  municipal  or  com- 
munal government  from  the  public  fund.    It  is  a  plain,  quiet,  conntry 
boarding  house,  where  wholesome  food  and  clean  beds  can  be  had,  but 
no  liquors.    Its  maintenance  is  the  price  which  the  community  pays  for 
exemption  from  the  tramp  nuisance.    Thus  the  Antibeggary  Yereim 
refuses  the  vagabond  food  or  money  at  its  own  doors,  but  sends  him  to 
the  relief  station  where,  by  sawing  wood  or  other  simple  labor,  he  can 
earn,  not  money  for  drink,  but  food  and  lodging  at  the  Herberge,  where, 
while  he  remains,  he  must  behave  like  a  Ghristian. 

The  next  morning  he  must  declare  his  intentions.    If  he  is  looking 
for  work,  as  is  usually  the  case,  he  is  provided  with  a  ticket  inscribed 
with  his  name,  age,  origin,  and  the  route  that  he  intends  to  take  in 
search  of  work.    K  he  wanders  far  from  that  route  he  is  liable  to  ar- 
rest by  the  first  rural  policeman  (Landjager)  whose  precinct  he  enterfty 
in  which  case  his  card  is  taken  away  and  he  is  locked  up  for  a  season^ 
to  be  dismissed  with  a  reprimand  and  another  card  which  will  passhiffi^ 
to  the  nearest  Herberge  in  the  direction  that  he  wishes  to  take,  pro- 
vided he  arrives  there  not  later  than  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.    There^ 
if  his  card  is  in  order,  he  receives  his  dinner,  his  afternoon  work,  sap- 
I)er,  bed,  and  the  next  morning  his  breakfast  and  a  new  card  that  will 
pass  him  on  to  the  next  Herberge,  allowing  time  to  seek  for  work  along 
the  way  and  arrive  by  2  o'clock.    If  he  comes  later  than  that,  unless 
detained  by  accident  or  other  controlling  reason,  he  gets  nothing  a.^^ 
has  to  make  the  best  shift  he  can  outside  for  the  night.    In  this  way  ^ 
man  can  walk  over  almost  the  whole  of  Germany  without  ever  bei^^ 
destitute  of  food  or  shelter,  and  without  ever  having  money  enough  ^ 
buy  a  dram  of  liquor.    The  monotony  and  enforced  regularity  of  ea^-^ 
forenoon's  walk  soon  render  the  life  stale  and  wearisome;  the  trai:^^ 
soon  seeks  work  as  a  means  of  regaining  his  independence  and  escsi*^ 
ing  the  constant  surveillance  to  which  his  ticket  exposes  him. 

It  is  thus  that  private  philanthrophy  and  municipal  benevolent  ^ 
work  hand  in  hand  to  deliver  society  from  the  vagrant  ancMo  redai--^ 
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theyagabond  himself  from  sloth  and  intemperance.  No  citizen  need 
give  alms  to  the  beggar  and  thus  exp^e  him  to  the  temptation  of 
diinky  neither  need  he  give  food  or  shelter  to  be  ei\joyed  in  idleness,  for 
both  stand  ready  at  the  city  gate,  provided  the  applicant  is  willing  to 
work  for  them. 

It  will  be  readily  inferred  that  the  effect  of  this  part  of  the  system 
is  to  provide  mainly  for  the  better  class  of  vagrants,  men  who  have 
Bnffident  force  of  character  to  keep  on  the  right  road,  and  to  either 
find  work  or  reach  the  next  station  before  the  specified  hour.  The  re- 
mainder, usually  a  minority,  with  whom  the  habit  of  aimless  dawdling 
along  the  road,  singly  or  in  squads,  has  become  fixed  and  incurable, 
are  under  arrest  or  in  prison  much  of  the  time,  for  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  law  makes  vagrancy  a  crime.  The  statistics  of  1890 
show  that  there  were  in  that  year  1,957  relief  stations  and  364  herber- 
gen  in  operation  in  Germany,  at  which  1,662,606  breakfasts,  972,490 
dinners,  1,871,591  suppers,  and  2,223,000  lodgings  were  provided. 

So  &r  as  it  goes,  this  part  of  the  machinery  of  charity  is  practically 
effective.    It  relieves  the  towns  and  villages  from  the  drain  and  men- 
ace of  vagrant  beggary,  keeps  the  vagabond  class  under  police  sur- 
veillance, forces  them  to  earn  their  food  and  lodging  or  go  without 
dther,  and  by  keeping  them  constantly  moving  from  station  to  station 
prevents  aggregation  in  gangs  like  those  which  often  become  so  au- 
dacious and  formidable  in  the  United  States.    But  all  this  is  after  all 
only  a  temporary  expedient,  the  chief  merit  of  which  is  that  it  makes 
a  tramp  seek  for  work.    There  are  many  instances  in  which  he  can  not 
find  even  temporary  employment,  or,  if  he  can,  is  unable  through  ill- 
iiesa  or  inexperience  to  perform  such  labor  as  is  offered,  however  good 
^y  be  his  intentions.    If  he  loses  his  health  and  can  not  make  his 
daily  jaunt  from  station  to  station,  there  is  nothing  for  him  but  to  go 
^  prison,  with  all  the  degradation  and  loss  of  manhood  which  that  in- 
volves.   There  was  needed,  therefore,  to  complete  the  system,  a  fur- 
fter  and  higher  class  of  retreat,  to  which  the  well-disposed  unfortu- 
nate could  go  and  live  respectably  while  waiting  for  work  or  during 
^he  seasons  when  his  special  kind  of  labor  is  impossible — a  place  which, 
^hile  not  affording  advantages  equal  to  those  of  regular  legitimate 
Employment,  will  emancipate  him  from  the  necessity  of  a  daily  tramp 
^hich,  if  fruitless  in  finding  labor,  steadily  degrades  him  to  the  level 
Of  a  professional  vagrant. 

LABOB  COLONIES. 

To  meet  this  necessity  the  latest  and  most  advanced  contribution 
l^AS  been  made  to  the  German  system  during  the  past  ten  years,  in  the 
tbrm  of  labor  colonies  (Arbeiter  Golonien),  of  which  there  are  now 
t^vrenty-four  established  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  the  one  for  the 
fSistiict  of  Frankfort  being  a  farm  of  140  acres  at  Kew  Ulrichstein, 
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near  Giessen.    These  colonies  are  uniformly  farms  located  in  quiet,  se- 
cluded districts,  apart  from  the  main  thoroughfares  of  travel  and  th 
temptations  of  cities  and  large  towns.    They  are  usually  establishe 
on  land  which,  being  originally  poor  and  cheap,  requires  a  large  outla 
of  manual  labor  for  its  development.    The  farm  at  New  TJlrichstein  h 
room  for  100  colonists,  and  is  a  fsdv  example  of  its  class,  although  man 
are  much  smaller,  the  one  at  Madgeburg,  for  instance,  containing  onl 
twenty-two  beds.    But  the  oldest,  largest,  and  by  far  the  most  interr^- 
esting  of  these  colonies,  is  the  one  at  Wilhelmsdorf,  a  few  miles  froixn 
Bielefeld,  in  northern  Westphalia.    It  is  located  in  the  midst  of  a  dreary 
waste  of  sand,  once  the  bed  of  a  lake  or  sea,  and  so  sterile  that  it  hac3 
never  been  cultivated.    Here  it  was  found  that  underlying  the  sand  s^ti 
a  depth  of  about  a  yard,  there  is  a  stratum  of  tenacious  marl,  which, 
upon  exposure  to  the  sun  and  rain,  crumbles  into  a  productive  soil. 
To  turn  up  the  ground  with  pick  and  spade  to  a  depth  of  four  or  flvre 
feet,  burying  the  sand  and  leaving  the  marl  at  the  surface,  is  a  taslc 
which  no  farmer  could  afford  to  do  for  profit,  and  which,  when  done  by 
the  voluntary  labor  of  the  Arbei ter  Colonic,  would  offer  no  serious  com- 
petition to  legitimate  agriculture. 

The  colony  at  Wilhelmsdorf  was  opened  during  the  summer  of  18S3, 
and  from  that  time  until  1890,  when  the  latest  statistics  were  published, 
it  had  sheltered  5,694  colonists  and  provided  a  little  more  than  48,0CK> 
days  of  labor,  which,  among  other  results,  had  transformed  a  larg^ 
portion  of  the  sterile  tract  into  fertile  fields,  wherein  the  vegetabl 
and  small  fruits  consumed  by  the  colonists  are  grown.    Arbeiter  Col 
nies  are  not  self-supporting,  and  do  not  pretend  to  be.    They  require 
constant,  though  moderate,  subvention  to  make  their  accounts  bs^l' 
ance,  but  the  amount  of  this  deficit  is  considered  small  in  proportion 'C^^> 
the  important  role  that  they  play  in  the  work  of  reform.    The  net  co^* 
of  maintaining  a  colonist,  outside  of  such  food  as  the  farm  produces, 
estimated  at  13  cents  per  day.    Wilhelmsdorf  has  200  beds,  and 
quires  a  subvention  of  $7,600  a  year,  the  collective  earnings  of  tim.  ^ 
colonists  being  reckoned  at  an  equal  sum. 

The  conditions  of  admission  and  retention  are  uniform  throughout  a^^ 


the  colonies,  and  are  substantially  as  follows:  The  colonies  not  bein 
in  any  sense  penal  institutions,  admission  is  purely  voluntary.    Thi 
only  penalty  which  the  institution  can  inflict  upon  its  inmates  is  tha 
of  dismissal.    The  sojourn  of  a  colonist  may  be  continued  two  years,  o 
the  simple  condition  of  industry  and  good  behavior.    A  man  may  com^^  -^ 
and  go  when  he  pleases;  no  restriction  except  the  two  years'  limit  of  so- 
journ is  imposed.    The  cost  of  a  colonist's  maintenance  being  13  cent^ 
per  day  it  is  assumed  that  he  earns  that  amount  by  half  a  day's  labor-^ 
During  the  first  two  weeks  of  his  stay  he  must  work  for  simply  his 
and  lodging,  but  after  that,  if  he  labors  through  the  afternoon,  he 
caredited  with  13  cents,  as  the  net  proceeds  of  his  day's  work  in  excess  a 
bia  maintenance;  which  was  earned  during  the  forenoon.    The  colon 
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rs,  therefore,  small  but  sure  pay  for  diligent  work,  it  secures  to  each 
ate  a  penuauent  home  for  two  years,  entirely  free  from  temptation 
under  Christian  influences,  for  the  superintendent  of  the  colony 
mbles  his  flock  for  prayer  each  morning  before  leading  them  to  work, 
Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest,  worship,  and  wholesome  recreation.  The 
of  a  colonist  is  neither  fascinating  nor  lucrative,  but  it  offers  a  wel- 
e  opportunity  to  those  who  wish  to  escape  temptation,  retain  their 
respect,  and  regain  their  footing  in  the  struggle  of  life.  Many  men 
,  among  the  allurements  of  a  city  could  never  reform,  are  here  so  far 
aimed  within  less  than  two  years  that  with  the  aid  of  the  snperinten- 
b  they  are  able  to  secure  employment  in  good  positions,  to  which 
f  go  directly  on  leaving  the  colony.  The  records  of  Willielmsdorf 
w  that  in  8  years  it  received  5,637  colonists,  of  whom  only  275  ran 
iiy  or  were  dismissed  for  misconduct,  while  2,678  left  it  to  enter 
itions  which  they  had  secured  for  themselves,  or  which  had  been 
ured  for  them  by  the  oflScers  of  the  institution, 
lie  other  colonies  have  been  established  at  various  times  during  the 
;t  8  years,  and  as  already  indicated,  are  much  smaller  than  Wilhelms- 
•f,  their  average  capacity  being  not  more  than  one  hundred  beds. 
Ilectively  they  had  received,  down  to  Ooctober,  J  891,  40,555  colonists, 
ong  whom  have  been  many  men  of  liberal  education  and  more  than 
irage  abilities,  who,  throiighweakness  or  misfortune,  had  fiillen  under 
;  harrow  and  could  not  regain  their  footing  without  the  restraint  and 
)port  of  an  Arbeiter  Colonic. 

Qius  far  it  is  conceded  by  those  most  competent  to  judge,  that  the 
onies  have  supplemented  most  acceptably  the  work  of  the  antibeg- 
y  societies,  the  relief  stations,  and  the  Herbergen,  by  offering  a 
e  and  dignified  retreat  for  such  of  the  fallen  as  have  the  desire  and 
)ngth  to  rise.  The  precise  measure  of  their  permanent  effect  upon 
morals  of  the  community,  their  eflQciency  in  thoroughly  reforming 
:rants  and  reducing  crime,  is  yet  to  be  determined.  The  colony  at 
[helmsdorf  has  been  in  operation  ten  years  under  charge  of  a  direc- 
of  exceptional  zeal  and  abihty,  so  that  its  results  are  probably  quite 
ve  the  general  average.  Some  of  the  other  colonies  are  of  compara- 
Ij  recent  foundation,  and  their  work  is  too  immature  to  furnish  a 
LS  of  accurate  study.  Dr.  Berthold,  who  made  a  careful  analysis  of 
statistics  furnished  by  the  colonies  which  were  iu  operation  during 
years  1887-'88-'89,  demonstrated  that  the  average  results  were 
be  below  those  which  have  been  above  quoted  from  Wilhelmsdorf. 
found  that  of  all  the  inmates  admitted  to  colonies  during  those 
36  years,^  7.7  per  cent  left  within  the  first  week ;  25.7  per  cent  left 
Wn  a  month;  41  per  cent  within  two  months;  2  i>er  cent  were  trans- 
ed  to  public  hospitals,  4.4  per  cent  were  dismissed  for  misconduct, 
3r  cent  ran  away,  and  only  5.5  per  cent  remained  to  the  end  of  the 
scribed  two  years.  Of  the  entire  number  who  left  of  their  own 
ord,  20.8  per  cent,  or  only  one  in  five,  had  obtained  definite  em^loy- 
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inent  elsewhere,  the  remainder  went  away  because  they  were  weary  of 
a  colonist's  life,  or  felt  strong  enough  to  resume  the  struggle  on  their 
own  account.  Many,  of  course,  went  back  to  vagrant  lives,  but  how 
many  can  not  be  definitely  ascertained,  and  this  forms  the  unknown 
element  in  the  problem.  Naturally  the  success  of  the  colonies  in  per- 
manently reforming  their  inmates  must  depend  largely  on  their  ability 
to  place  them  in  situations  which  offer  x)ermanent  and  congenial  em- 
ployment, and  this  must  always  be  governed  largely  by  the  prevailing 
industrial  situation  and  the  condition  of  the  labor  market.  That  the 
vagrant  army  of  1873  has  been  reduced  to  a  comparatively  small  con- 
tingent  is  evident,  but  how  much  of  this  result  is  due  to  the  A^beite^^ 
Golonien,  and  how  much  to  the  extraordinary  development  of  Germat;^ 
industiies,  which  has  taken  place  during  the  intervening  period,  woult} 
be  difficult  to  determine. 

In  respect  to  administration,  experience  appears  to  show  that  ii^ 
order  to  accomplish  the  best  results  workmen's  colonies  should  he 
small  and  should  embody,  as  far  as  possible,  the  character  of  an  informal 
unofficial  Christian  home.    It  is  this  home  quality,  the  atmosphere  of 
personal  association  and  respect,  which  exerts  the  most  potent  inflaeuce 
over  a  vagrant.  The  larger  the  colony,  the  more  oiBcial  and  impersonal 
its  management,  the  less  effective  will  be  its  reformatory  influence. 
The  record  of  Wilhelnisdorf  may  seem  to  contradict  this  hyiwthesis, 
but  Wilhelmsdorf  is  an  exceptional  institution,  managed  by  a  director 
of  phenomenal  zeal  and  ability,  so  that  its  experience  does  not  contro- 
vert the  general  rule.    Whether  the  absolute  freedom  to  come  and  go 
at  will  which  has  been  thus  far  vouchsafed  to  all  inmates  of  labor 
colonies  is  wisest  in  practice  as  it  unquestionably  is  in  theory  may  be 
regarded  doubtful.    Berthold  found  that  of  the  5,556  colonists  who  were 
registered  in  1888,  65  per  cent  were  inmates  of  a  colony  for  the  first 
time,  while  35  per  cent  had  been  there  at  least  once  before,  and  some 
had  been  registered  four  or  five  times.    As  a  remedy  for  this  restless- 
ness he  proposes  a  period  of  enforced  residence  and  labor  without  pay, 
this  period  to  be  lengthened  with  each  successive  return  of  the  same 
person  to  a  colony.    This  principle  has  indeed  been  already  adopted  ^ 
a  small  branch  colony  attached  to  the  main  institution  at  Wilhelmsdott 
for  the  special  treatment  of  chronic  victims  of  the  drink  habit.  AdnB^^s- 
sion  is  voluntary  there  as  elsewhere,  but  the  inmate  enters  with  t::*^^ 
understanding  that  he  is  to  remain  long  enough  to  enjoy  a  reasona'Bo^^ 
chance  of  reform,  and  this  obligation  he  can  only  evade  by  runn£-  ^S 
away. 

There  are  some  other  unsettled  questions  growing  out  of  the  colc^^^^^ 
system  which,  lor  reasons  of  space,  can  only  be  mentioned  hf  "^ 
Among  these  are  the  religious  complications  which  inevitably  ariBf  ^  i 
the  teaching  of  a  heterogeneous  company,  and  which  have  been  ir  ^^^ 
provisionally  at  least,  by  placing  two  of  the  colonies  under  the  coni 
of  the  Oatholic  church. 
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Another  important  question  is  whether  the  colonies  themselycs 
lonld  not  be  graded,  so  as  to  sift  the  colonists,  divide  them  into  classes 
scording  to  character,  and  by  keeping  these  classes  separate  enable 
le  worthier  ones  to  receive  treatment  and  opportunities  better  adapted 
»  their  requirements.  An  experiment  in  this  direction  was  begun 
«t  year  in  the  formation  of  a  home  colony  at  Bremerhaven  under  the 
lanagement  of  Pastor  Cronemeyer,  who  proposes  to  receive  a  limited 
umber  of  especially  deserving  colonists  selected  and  recommended 
rom  the  other  colonies,  each  of  whom  is  to  be  placed  on  a  small  piece 
f  ground,  which  he  is  to  cultivate  and  gradually  purchase  with  the 
roceeds  of  his  own  labor.  If  this  trial  succeeds,  the  introduction  of 
he  grading  system  among  the  other  colonies  is  not  unlikely  to  follow, 
>r  hitherto  the  enforced  mingling  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  colonists, 
lie  idle  and  depraved  with  the  industrious  and  self-respecting,  has 
eon  found  to  be  one  of  the  radical  defects  of  the  system. 

n.  DISTBIBUTION  OF  ALMS. 

Ihe  German  system  of  public  charity,  which  was  described  in  a 
►rmer  report  of  this  series  (January  15, 1890),  is  based  upon  acompre- 
^nsive  statute  that  was  adopted  by  Prussia  in  June,  1870,  and  was 
x^hsequently  concurred  in  all  the  states  of  the  Empire  except  Bavaria 
:id  Alsace-Lorraine,  both  of  which  provinces  had  special  methods  of 
>or-law  administration  which  they  preferred  to  retain.  The  law  is  a 
Refill  elaboration  of  the  so-called  Elberfeld  system,  and  comprises 
^ty-iive  articles  or  topics,  each  detail  of  which  is  wrought  out  with 
te  minute,  painstaking  thoroughness  peculiar  to  German  legislation. 

Many  of  its  provisions  would  be  hardly  applicable  to  the  methods  of 
f;al  government  which  prevail  in  the  United  States,  but  its  vital 
nnciple  is  the  recognition  of  an  inherent  right  in  citizenship  which 
onld  seem  to  be  adaptable  under  any  liberal  form  of  administration, 
>tably  that  of  a  republic.  It  is  based  on  the  idea  that  every  citizen 
'this  country,  living  on  German  soil,  and  who  through  the  chances  of 
e  may  become  destitute,  is  entitled  by  virtue  of  such  citizenship  to 
[ief^  and  this  not  as  charity  but  as  a  right,  the  exercise  of  which  en- 
ils  uo  necessary  discredit,  nor  any  obUgation  except  the  pecuniary 
bt  which  is  thereby  incurred.  In  other  words,  the  law  provides  for 
Bx  relief  in  time  of  misfortune,  not  as  a  gift,  but  a  loan  which,  if 
-cumstances  permit,  he  is  morally  bound  to  repay.  This  relief  is  re- 
ired  by  law  to  be  always  ready  and  at  hand  to  meet  every  emergency, 
t  at  a  distant  county  seat  nor  behind  the  plodding  formalities  of  a 
mmittee,  but  in  every  street  and  neighborhood,  in  the  hands  of  a 
dl-disposed  and  trustworthy  citizen  whose  faithful  discharge  of  this 
ast  is  a  sworn  and  solemn  duty.  Succor  under  such  conditions  does 
>t  brand  the  unfortunate  as  a  mendicant  nor  entail  that  fatal  sacrifice 
'  self-respect  which  unmans  and  degrades  the  ordinaiy  beggar  or 
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poorhouse  inmate  who  accepts  relief  without  the  obligation  or  cliair::^^ 
of  repayment. 

The  application  of  a  principle  so  broad  and  generous  as  this  to  t^a 
exigencies  of  daily  life  in  a  country  where  population  is  redundant  amd 
wages  meager  in  projwrtion  to  the  cost  of  living,  would  lead  to  gross 
abuses  if  the  law  were  not  administered  with  extreme  care,  and  by  the 
cooperation  of  a  large  number  of  intelligent  and  disinterested  persons. 
This  the  original  statute  of  1870  and  the  supplementary  enactment  of     ! 
1871  are  adroitly  framed  to  secure.    It  is  provided  that  public  charity 
shall  be  exercised  through  the  agency  of  local  and  district  unions  for 
the  poor.    The  local  unions  (Ortsarmenverbande)  are  the  organizations      j 
which  have  charge  of  the  poor  in  cities  and  towns  which  have  an  inde- 
pendent municipal  government.    District  unions  (Landarmen verbande] 
are  those  in  which  several  villages  and  communes  in  a  rural  district 
are  united  for  that  special  purpose.    The  organization  and  working  of 
a  local  and  a  district  union  are  identical  in  theory,  and  as  nearly  so  in 
practice  as  the  diverse  conditions  of  city  and  country  life  will  permit. 
The  "Armenverband'^  of  Frankfort  may  therefore  be  analyzed  as  ft 
representative  unit  of  the  entire  system.    Under  its  management  the 
city  is  divided  into  twenty-four  precincts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a 
local  committee  comprising  a  chairman,  a  vice-chairman,  who  is  also 
secretary,  and  a  district  physician.    The  twenty-four  precinct  com- 
mittees are  appointed  and  controlled  by  a  central  board,  which  includes 
the  mayor,  a  chairman  (who  is  a  member  of  the  city  council  and  specially 
designated  as  the  oflBcial  head  of  the  department  of  public  charity,) 
the  chief  city  physician,  and  four  working  members,  who  are  usually 
men  of  wealth  and  leisure,  with  a  special  inclination  toward  philaa- 
thropic  work.    This  board,  which  has  supreme  control  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  relief  and  care  of  the  poor,  meets  in  regular  session  once 
each  fortnight,  at  which  time  there  are  present  most  or  all  of  tli^ 
twenty-four  chairmen  of  precinct  committees,  each  of  whom  reports 
and  answers  inquiries  concerning  the  work  in  his  district. 

The  central  board  and  the  precinct  committees  may  be  called  tJ^^ 
field  and  line  officers  under  whose  command  the  army  of  chari*^ 
watches,  day  and  night,  over  the  destitute  and  suffering.  The  re^ 
workers,  the  privates  in  the  ranks,  to  whose  share  fall  the  princip^ 
labor  and  responsibility,  are  the  visitors  (armenpfleger),  of  whom  the:^^ 
are  froni  fifteen  to  twenty-seven  in  each  of  the  precincts  already  d^ 
scribed.  These  visitors  are  appointed  by  the  central  board,  and  bX^ 
chosen  from  among  the  best  class  of  citizens.  Liability  to  service  »^ 
armenpfleger  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  duties  of  German  citizenshij^ 
from  which  no  person,  however  wealthy  and  preoccupied,  can  honor^ 
ably  escape  except  for  reasons  of  the  gravest  urgency,  which  must  b^ 
approved  by  the  appointing  power.  The  service  must  also  be  renderec^ 
gratuitously,  and  any  refusal  or  negligence  subjects  the  delinquent 
first  to  a  reprimand  from  the  chairman  of  his  precinct|  the^^  if  th^ 
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fense  be  repeated,  from  the  central  board,  and  finally  to  a  loss  of  his 
vil  rights  for  a  term  of  years,  and  an  increase  of  from  12  to  20  per 
snt  in  bis  municipal  taxes.  Upon  the  faithful,  conscientious  work  of 
le  visitors  depends  the  efficiency  of  the  entire  system,  and  an  appoint- 
lent  to  that  service  implies  the  respect  of  not  only  a  man's  neighbors, 
ut  that  of  the  municipal  government.  When  an  armenpfleger  is  thus 
ppointed  he  is  summoned,  usually  in  company  with  the  chairman  of 
lis  precinct,  to  appear  before  the  chairman  of  the  central  board  for 
nstmction  in  his  duties.  These  are  all  elaborately  explained,  the  new 
viMtor  is  exhorted  to  zealous  and  faithftd  service,  and  takes  a  solemn 
oath  of  office. 

The  municipal  government  publishes  annually  a  book  or  official  regis- 
ter (Handbuch  der  Stadtlichen  Verwaltung)  which  shows,  among  many 
other  things,  the  name,  profession,  and  residence  of  each  armenplleger 
in  every  precinct  of  the  city,  together  with  the  streets  and  houses,  by 
niunber,  over  which  he  has  supervision.    The  pamphlet  also  states  the 
roles  and  conditions  under  which  assistance  can  be  claimed  and  ren- 
dered, as  well  as  the  names  and  locations  of  all  hospitals,  asylums, 
cr^hes,  and  other  charitable  institutions.     The  visitors  number,  as 
already  stated,  from  fifteen  to  twenty-seven  in  each  precinct,  according 
to  the  density  of  population  and  the  proportion  of  the  poorer  class  of 
people  in  that  neighborhood.    This  varies  greatly  in  different  quarters, 
but  as  Frankfort  has  a  total  population  of  180,000,  the  contingent  be- 
fcnging  to  each  visitor  may  be  held  to  average  about  380  persons.    To 
'^OBt  of  these  he  soon  becomes  personally  known,  and  is  looked  up  to 
^  the  guardian  and  Samaritan  of  his  little  community. 

When  a  person  in  distress  applies  at  a  Frankfort  door  for  relief,  the 
^t  question  asked  is  where  the  applicant  lives.  This  being  declared, 
"^ference  is  made  to  the  ''  Handbuch,"  which  shows  at  a  glance  to 
^lose  subdivision  of  which  precinct  the  given  address  belongs,  and  to 
l^e  visitor  of  that  subdivision  the  sufferer  is  at  once  referred.  There 
^^ed  be  no  parleying  or  indiscriminate  almsgiving;  the  applicant  is 
^rtain  of  relief  if  he  will  only  apply  to  the  right  person  and  is  found 
"^  deserve  it.  In  case  of  immediate  necessity,  the  proper  visitor  can 
'>X)vide  at  once  money,  food,  medical  a;ttendance,  or  whatever  else  is 
^«eded.  It  then  becomes  his  duty  to  investigate  the  whole  case,  the 
ituation  and  antecedents  of  that  applicant  and  his  family,  if  he  have 
:tie,  and  report  the  same  fully  to  the  chairman  of  his  precinct,  who 
^resents  it  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  central  board,  where  it 
^  considered,  often  referred  back  for  further  inquiry,  and  a  final  de- 
ision  rendered  as  to  what  shall  be  done  in  future  for  the  support  of 
ke  person  or  fS^mily.  A  large  proportion  of  cases  are  those  of  widows 
muA  abandoned  wives,  left  with  children  to  support,  or  families  left 
lestitute  by  the  prolonged  illness  of  the  father.  In  such  instances  it 
s  generally  deemed  best  to  give  a  regular  allowance  in  money,  thus 
mabling  the  Csimily  to  maintain  a  home,  keep  ita  m^inb^^  \A%<^^3KL^^^ 
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and  avoid  the  necessity  of  being  distributed  around  among  hospitaKl^ 
and  infirmaries.    As  all  this  costs  annually  a  large  amount  of  monej^^ 
which  the  cities  and  communities  must  collect  by  taxation,  great 
is  taken  by  the  authorities  of  each  precinct  that  they  do  not  8uppo~ 
the  poor  belonging  to  other  localities.    The  question  of  an  applicant 
domicile  or  permanent  residence  is,  therefore,  of  the  first  importanc^i^ 
The  right  of  domicile  and  consequent  claim  to  public  relief  in  case    ^f 
need  is  acquired  only  by  birth,  marriage,  or  residence  for  not  less  ih^ui 
two  years  in  a  specified  locality  after  the  individual  is  at  least  24 
years  of  age.    The  right  of  domicile  is  lost  by  two  years'  unbroken 
absence  on  part  of  a  person  24  years  of  age  or  older,  or  by  the  aequifii- 
tion  of  domicile  elsewhere.    Women  acquire  by  marriage  the  domicile 
of  their  husbands,  and  illegitimate  children  or  those  of  parents  jadi- 
cially  separated  obtain  the  domicile  of  the  mother.    When  it  happens 
that  a  person  falls  ill  or  in  want  while  outside  the  district  of  his  domi- 
cile the  local  union  must  make  the  necessary  provision  for  his  comfort 
for  a  period  of  six  weeks,  if  needed,  but  the  cost  of  such  provision  be- 
comes a  charge  to  be  repaid  on  presentation  by  the  district  union  to 
which  the  succored  person  belongs.    Similarly,  German  citizens  who 
by  change  of  residence  from  one  state  to  another  have  tcoiporarily^ 
lost  their  domicile  may  be  succored  by  the  local  union  iit  their  new^ 
place  of  residence  and  the  cost  charged  to  the  government  of  the  stat^ 
in  which  they  were  previously  located.    Disputed  cases  of  this  class 
are  referred  to  a  special  tribunal  provided  for  the  purpose  in  eactx 
state^  and,  in  case  of  disagreement  between  two  of  these,  a  special 
court  of  appeals  at  Berlin  renders  a  decisive  judgment. 

The  assistance  vouchsafed  to  every  German  citizen  by  this  compal- 
sory  system  includes  food  and  clothing  for  immediate  need,  temporary 
or  permanent  employment  in  an  asylum  or  infirmary,  medical  attend- 
ance and  nursing  in  case  of  illness,  and  in  the  event  of  death  a  decea^ 
buriaL  If,  with  recovered  health  and  regained  prosperity,  he  should 
forget  his  obligation  to  repay  the  bounty  that  he  received  in  time  o>i 
need,  the  authorities  of  his  commune  will  remind  him  of  his  duty,  ai^^ 
his  record  as  a  citizen  will  not  be  clear  until  this  obligation  is  canceled 

It  has  been  explained  that  the  only  part  of  Germany  which  is  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  this  system  is  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria  and  tl^^ 
provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  all  of  which  have  laws  under  whi^^ 
public  charity  is  optional  and  voluntary.    These  diverse  systems  affa^^ 
ground  for  many  interesting  comparisons  into  which  this  report  c^^ 
not  enter,  except  in  relation  to  one  point  which  is  included  in  i/f^ 
Department's  inquiry,  the  question  being  whether  there  is  in  Germa*^^ 
any  i^stematic  effort  to  prevent  marriages  among  paupers,  and  if 
what  has  been  the  effect  of  such  restriction.    Under  the  general 
there  is  no  provision  which  forbids  or  specially  restricts  marriag''' 
between  any  class  of  citizens,  however  poor,  it  being  thought  bett^^ 
tbaib  even  paupers  should  marry  than  that  the  illegitimate  birthia^^ 
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Jd  be  increased,  as  it  uniformly  is  by  any  class  restriction  in  re- 
t  to  marriage.  In  Bavaria,  on  the  other  hand,  the  law  requires  as 
ndition  precedent  to  marriage  that  the  contracting  parties  shall 
ess  jointly  a  certain  amount  of  property.  The  result  has  been  a 
inished  marriage  rate,  and  the  highest  illegitimate  birth  rate  in 
noany,  if  not  in  all  Europe.  Morally,  at  least,  the  contrast  between 
ssia  and  Bavaria  is  in  fsEivor  of  compulsory  charity  and  against  class 
riction  of  marriage. 

he  net  result  of  the  present  methods  of  controlling  vagrancy  and 
aiding  for  the  deserving  poor  in  Oermuiy  may  be  summarized,  from 
ervation  in  Frankfort,  as  follows:  There  is  practically  no  indis- 
Dinate  distribution  of  alms,  and  few  or  no  beggars  or  peddlers  except 
ew  maimed  and  deformed  persons  who  are  i)ermitted  under  certain 
trictions  to  sell  matehes  on  the  streets,  but  not  to  solicit  alms, 
en  the  plaintive  organ-grinder  is  suppressed,  and  is  only  permitted 
play  on  Wednesdays  in  courts  and  large  doorways,  but  never  to 
tract  a  public  street.  There  are  apparently  no  tramps,  either  in 
'n  or  country,  in  this  section  of  Germany,  and  this  notwithstanding 
snerally  depressed  condition  of  most  industries.    At  no  time  during 

past  ten  years  has  the  relation  between  wages  and  the  cost  of 
ag  been  more  inequitable  and  trying  to  the  laboring  classes  than 
\  The  cost  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  has  increased  out  of  all 
portion  to  the  value  of  labor,  and  this,  more  than  all  other  reasons 
bined,  is  the  underlying  cause  of  the  prevailing  discontent, 
he  administration  of  the  vagrant  and  poor-law  systems  has  cost  the 
of  Frankfort  during  the  past  eight  years  from  $169,000  in  1883-'84 
189,008  in  1880-'01.  This  amounts  to  from  6.60  per  cent  to  8.79  per 
;  of  the  total  yearly  expenditure  of  the  city  government  for  all  pur- 
js.  Of  the  gross  yearly  outlay  for  charitable  purposes,  $64,000  is 
ved  from  the  income  of  certain  endownments  left  by  wealthy  ben- 
tors  a  generation  or  more  ago;  the  remainder  is  derived  from  direct 
btion,  the  proportion  of  which  per  capita,  for  each  inhabitant  of  the 
,  being  only  56.6  cents  in  1883, 48  cents  in  1887,  and  44.8  cents  in 
■• 

it  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Antibeggary  Society  is  sup- 
ed  by  private  contributions,  and  that  the  visitor^  (jarmenpfleger) 

do  the  principal  work  of  caring  for  the  poor  give  their  services 
oitously  for  the  public  good. 

Fbane  H.  Mason, 

CansulrOmerak 
KITED  States  Gonsulate-Gekebai., 

FranJc/ort^  May  20 j  1892. 
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AIX    LA    CHAPELLE. 

BEPOBT  BY  CONSUL  WSARS. 

(1)  That   class  of  vagrants  generally  designated    tramps,  if  ikot 
German  citizens,  the  police  send  across  the  border  into  Belginm  and 
Holland,  whence  they  are  often  sent  back,  and  then  the  city  anthori- 
ties  imprison  them  for  atim^,  then  release  them  on  a  promise  of  their 
leaving  the  district.    If  they  return  they  are  sent  to  the  workhonse. 
If  German  citizens  they  are  put  in  the  workhouse. 

(2)  The  city  is  divided  into  districts.  The  mayor  appoints  a  commit- 
tee in  each  district  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  into  the  condition  of 
the  poor.  If  they  think  they  are  needy  they  will  relieve  them.  The 
city  has  a  large  permanent  fund  for  that  purpose.  There  are  very 
litlJe  private  charities. 

(3)  There  is  a  law  prohibiting  begging,  which  is  well  enforced.  Beg- 
gars are  seldom  seen  on  the  streets. 

(4)  There  are  no  efforts  made  toward  converting  ^< beggars"  and 
<< tramps  "  to  self-supporting  members  of  society. 

(5)  The  system  of  relief  seems  to  be  quite  eft'ective  in  relieving  the 
wants  of  the  poor. 

(6)  There  is  no   system  which  seeks   to  elevate  the  intellectaal» 
moral,  or  financial  condition  of  the  recipient.    The  Catholic  religioi^ 
prevails  almost  entirely  here.    The  Church,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  does 
very  little  charitable  work  in  the  lines  under  discussion. 

Charles  Wears, 

United  States  Consulate, 

la  OhapelUj  May  14y  1892. 


BADEN. 

BBPOST  BT  TICSCOKSUL  HAITSMAKK,  Of  KBSL, 
SUPPRESSION  OP  VAGRANCY.  * 

The  area  of  Baden  is  16,081  square  kilometers,  or  6,614  square  iim_"fle8. 
Population  December  1, 1890, 1,667,867. 

During  the  year  1891  there  were  4,944  convictions  for  beggmg       ^^^ 
vagrancy.     The   number    of   persons  convicted  was  4,080;    in       ^ 
cases  the  party  had  been  punished  for  the  same  offense  durinS'   *^® 
course  of  the  year.    Since  1880  the  annual  number  of  punishmeutis  de- 
creed and  of  the  different  paities  punished  has  been  as  follows: 
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1880. 

1881. 

1882 

U83. 

1W4. 

1885. 

1888. 

1887. 

1888. 

188D. 

IBM., 

1891. 


Punish- 
meut8  de- 
creed. 


20,866 
17. 794 
12.105 
0,800 
6,952 
5,735 
6,464 
0,311 
5,173 
5,182 
4,543 
4,044 


FeraOD* 
puniahed. 


(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 
5,670 
4,835 
5,270 
5.192 
4,228 
4.263 
3,820 
4,080 


*  No  record  kept. 

Since  1880  the  nnmber  of  cases  has  diminished  fully  three-fonrths. 
The  diminution  has  been  steady^  and  the  small  increase  in  1891  seems 
of  little  consequence. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  punished  cases  falling  on 
the  different  months : 


Tmt. 

Jan. 

Peb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Ang. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 

1884 

1,200 
946 
055 

1,061 
815 
837 
708 
701 
14.2 

907 
700 
848 
887 
854 
804 
541 
665 
13.4 

702 
505 
681 
603 
604 
610 
478 
453 
0.2 

502 
364 
351 
462 
361 
311 
200 
304 
6.1 

486 
405 
402 
380 
238 
295 
271 
257 
5.6 

870 
338 
405 
329 
270 
235 
251 
277 
5.6 

388 
313 
407 
335 
332 
279 
256 
230 
4.7 

387 
321 
398 
320 
259 
271 
212 
242 
6.0 

296 
237 
285 
295 
180 
214 
221 
261 
5.02 

436 
326 
428 
375 
250 
286 
249 
322 
6.5 

471 
530 
524 
501 
400 
389 
475 
561 
11.3 

708 
045 
780 
654 
610 
651 
501 
671 
13.6 

6,952 
5,735 
6,464 
6,311 
6,173 
5,182 
A,b» 
4,944 
100.0 

1885 

1888 

1887..;.. 

1888 

1889.... 

1890.. 

law.,:: 

^woentiiiioi.. 

^e  highest  number  is  reached  in  January;  the  lowest  toward  the 
®^^  of  summer.  The  number  closely  follows  the  inclemencies  of  the 
®®^eon. 

Of  the  total  number  of  cases  punished  in  1891, 4,639,  or  93.8  per  cent, 

^il«  men;  305,  or  6.2  per  cent,  were  women.    During  the  preceding 

^^^r  the  wo  men  furnished  8.1  i)er  cent;  1,790  cases  were  citizens  of 

^en, 2,699  citizens  of  other  German  states,  455  were  aliens;  3,466 

J^^sons  were  punished  once,  444  twice,  115  three  times,  38  four  times, 

^  Ave  times,  3  six  times,  1  each  seven  times  and  eight  times. 

According  to  age  and  sex  the  division  was  as  follows: 


Age. 


^Uder  14 

^  to  40.. 
Jo  to  50.. 
^  toOO.. 
go  to  70.. 
Over  70.. 


Men. 


5 

796 
606 
462 
730 
632 
323 
117 
81 


Women. 


47 
32 
27 
42 
55 
46 
81 
8 


Total. 


5 
848 

728 
489 
772 
687 
360 
148 
30 


Of  the  men  punished,  3,456,  or  91.1  per  cent,  were  unmarried;  203,  or 
B.4  per  cent>  married;  125,  or  3.3  per  cent^  were  wiOioN^ct^^  «sA  ^^  ^t.  ^^ 
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per  cent,  divorced.  Of  the  female  beggars,  159,  or  55.2  per  cent,  were 
unmarried ;  95,  or  33  per  cent,  married ;  33,  or  11.5  per  cent,  widows,  and 
1,  or  0.3  per  cent,  divorced. 

Five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  men  were  punished  more  than  once      ^ 
during  the  year  and  only  15  women.  ^ 

With  reference  to  their  domestic  relations,  544  of  the  men  punished  ^^^ 
more  than  once  were  unmarried,  32  married,  23  widowers ;  of  the  women 
11  were  single,  3  married,  1  a  widow;  2,691  of  the  persons  punished  b 
long  to  the  various  trades;  734  were  day  laborers,  249  employed  in  co 
merce,  200  domestic  servants,  158  employed  in  agriculture,  and  148  ha-^^^^, 
no  occupation. 

After  serving  their  sentence  for  begging  and  vagi*ancy,  148  men 
31  women  were  sent  to  the  workhouse  for  periods  varying  from  s 
months  to  two  years.    The  age  and  sex  of  these  were  as  follows: 


Age. 


W^OTH' 


letoao 

20to2S 
2Sto30 
80  to  35 
35  to  40 
40  to  50 
60  to  60 


Sixteen  men  and  one  woman  were  ordered  to  leave  the  Empire, 

863  x>erson8  were  ordered  to  leave  the  Grand  Duchy. 

Oabl  a.  Hansmann, 

Vice  and  Deputy  Cansulm 
ITnited  States  Consulate, 

Kehl,  October  25^  1892. 


1 


BAVARIA. 


BEPOST  BT  OONSTTL  BLACK,  OF  ITUBBMBBBQ. 


OONTBOL  OF  VAGRANTS. 


The  floating  population  of  the  city  of  Nuremberg  is  controlled  l>y  a 
daily  revision  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Fremden-Zettel,"  that  is,  a  11  «t 
of  all  the  strangers  residing  within  the  city  limits.  All  hotels,  inns^  or 
lodging  houses  of  whatever  nature  or  description,  as  well  as  priv^^L  t;e 
householders,  are  required  to  furnish  daily  a  list  of  all  strangers 
ing  or  departing,  together  with  their  residence  and  occupation,  and 
failure  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  make  such  a  report  within  twenty- 
hours,  subjects  him  or  her  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  15  marks. 

The  strictest  surveillance  is  kept  over  the  lowest  class  inns,  lodgi:K3g 
houses,  and  homes,  the  occupants  of  which  are  subjected  to  a  rigid  ex- 
amination as  to  the  amount  of  money  they  possess,  as  to  whether    ^r 
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lot  they  lave  employment,  and,  if  not,  for  how  long  a  time  they  have 

«en  unemployed,  besides  which  a  carefal  scnitiny  of  their  passport  and 
raveling  papers  is  made.  Localities  and  streets  known  by  the  officials 
t>  be  the  hannts  of  beggars,  vagabonds,  etc.,  are  subjected  from  time 
D  time  to  ^^ razzias"  or  raids. 

Those  persons  who  are  without  means  and  who  are  anable  to  obtain 
mplojrment,  and  indigent  persons  who  by  reason  of  age  or  some  bodily 
JBiction  are  unable  to  make  a  livelihood  are  assisted  by  the  public 
;h«rities  of  their  respective  districts,  and  aid  will  be  extended  to  the 
KXir  £rom  other  parishes,  provided,  the  districts  to  which  tbay  bekmg 
ffe  willing  to  reimburse  the  outlay,  but  if  thfeir  are  unwilling  to  do  so, 
liea  fhe  mendicant  m  returned  to  his  district  or,  if  he  be  a  Ibreigner, 
le  is  conveyed  to  the  frontier  nearest  his  country.  These  provisions  of 
ihe  law  I  think  worthy  of  note  and  commendation. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALMS. 

There  is  in  this  city  a  most  worthy  and  excellent  private  charity 
Imown  as  the  ^^  Wander  unterstUtzungs-Yerein  "  (association  for  the 
assistance  of  wanderers). 

The  funds  for  it  are  obtained  by  private  subscription,  and  upon  the 
loor  and  place  of  business  of  every  subscriber  may  be  seen  a  plate  bear- 
ing the  following  inscription:  ^^Mitglied  des  Wanderunterstiitznngs- 
VTereins"  (Member  of  the  association  for  the  assistance  of  wanderers), 
[t  is  a  notification  that  no  applicant  for  alms  will  be  rewarded  at  that 
tiouse,  the  idea  appears  most  excellent,  for  it  not  only  prevents  that 
[premium  upon  vagrancy  door  to  door  begging,  but  it  concentrates  the 
iisposition  of  charity  into  the  hands  of  those  able  to  discriminate  be- 
^een  worthy  and  unworthy  cases  and  prevents  the  unnecessary  waste 
)f  funds  and  sympathy  which  is  too  frequently  showered  upon  profes- 
iional  beggars  at  the  door.  Its  functions  are  to  distribute  some  money 
assistance  to  unemployed  laborers  passing  through  the  city,  in  return 
Sor  which  the  performance  of  some  work  is  expected,  provided  there  is 
my  to  be  done. 

Many  of  these  associations  in  Bavaria,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns, 
lupply  not  only  a  sum  of  money  but  also  meals.  Connected  with  most 
y(  them  is  a  bureau  of  labor,  where  those  seeking  work  can  obtain  the 
ntelligence  as  to  where  employment  may  be  found. 

It  may  be  weU  to  note  here  that  it  is  quite  customary  for  workmen 
)n  the  Continent  to  go  on  foot  from  place  to  place  seeking  employment. 

There  are  also  souphouses  here  where  meals  may  be  obtained  at  a  very 
iheap  rate,  a  home  for  Catholic  workmen  and  one  for  Protestant  female 
ervaats,  also  an  association  having  for  its  object  the  assistance  of 
[juBcharged  prisoners,  heated  rooms  for  the  homeless  opened  during 
he  day  in  winter,  and  a  number  of  free  beds  for  them  at  night.  Other 
private  charitable  institutions  also  exist,  but  they  are  exclusively  for 
he  benefit  of  the  poor  domiciled  within  lAie  oitjf  of  ISuxeiab^l^ 
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There  is  at  Simonshof,  in  Bavaria,  a  colony  for  destitate  peopl 
which  was  founded  in  the  year  1887  by  an  association  of  private  indi 
vidnals.  Simonshof  is  a  small  village  snrronnded  by  452  acres  of  land  — 1, 
and  when  purchased  by  this  association  was  in  a  dilapidated  condition  ^y 
bnt  it  has  been  much  improved  and  is  now  flourishing.     It  receives  al        1 

persons  from  the  age  of  fifteen  upwards  who  are  in  destitute  circum - 

stances  and  who  are  willing  to  work.    They  are  allowed  to  remain  fomamr 
any  length  of  time  they  may  desire  up  to  one  year.    Last  year  417  per — — 
sons  were  received  into  the  institution.    The  work  is  general  farinzs 
work  together  with  trucking,  fruits,  vineyards,  all  needed  repairs 
the  village,  and  other  things  appertaining  to  the  colony.    The  inmat 
are  clothed,  fed,  and  housed,  and  receive  besides  a  compensation  o 
from  10  to  60  pfennig  per  diem,  which  is  paid  to  them  in  a  lump  sunrm 
upon  leaving.    Private  charity  mostly  maintains  the  association,  bu  'fc 
it  is  also  the  recipient  of  assistance  from  the  Bavarian  Government  a^ 
well  as  from  the  eight  district  governments  of  the  Kingdom.    The  ides^ 
of  the  institution,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  give  to  depraved  humanity^  ^ 
which  is  degraded  to  the  lowest  level,  a  new  start  in  life.    The  inmata^s* 
as  a  rule  enter  in  that  miserable  condition  peculiar  to  tramps,  an 
many  of  them  do  not  know  enough  about  work  to  turn  their  han 
over;  while  there  they  have  instilled  into  them  habits  of  industry,  a 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  to  them  of  labor,  together  with  ambitio 
and  manly  self-respect,  and  are  sent  out  again  into  the  world  in 
condition,  well  clothed,  with  an  appreciation  of  cleanliness,  money  i 
their  x>ocket,  and  mostly  with  a  manly  determination  to  win  their  way^^ 
The  scheme  has  proved  so  successful  that  already  another  similar  ask 
sedation  is  contemplated  in  Bavaria. 

PXJNISHMENT  OF  VAGRANTS. 

It  is  not  unusual  that  vagabonds  and  tramps  are  ordered  by  th 
authorities  to  prove,  aft<H*  a  reasonable  warning,  that  they  have  obtainecC- 
employment,  and  if  this  order  is  not  complied  with  and  they  continue^^ 
to  live  in  this  community  they  are  liable  to  punishment  as  x)erson8»' 
having  aversion  to  labor;  oft  repeated  punishments  for  this  offense- 
authorize  the  authorities  to  expel  the  offender  from  their  district  and 
its  immediate  vicinity  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years,  and  if  dur- 
ing the  duration  of  sentence  the  offender  be  found  within  the  prohibited 
limits,  a  further  punishment  is  meted  out  for  the  offense  of  breaking 

the  ban. 
Continual  punishment  for  begging,  tramping,  and  aversion  to  labor 

subjects  the  transgressor  to  a  more  extreme  sentence  under  the  law  in 

the  form  either  of  two  years  in  the  workhouse  or  emplojrment  on  some 

work  conducive  to  the  public  good.    It  is  thought,  however,  that  the 

most  potential  factor  in  frightening  tramps  of  this  character  is  the 

workhouse. 

Offending  foreigners  are  ordered  to  leave  the  Empire. 
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EEFOEMAaiON  OF  VAGEANTS. 

The  manner  of  distribnting  charity  as  followed  by  the  various  asso- 
ciations which  I  have  previously  dilated  upon  acts  quite  successfully 
:9n  reducing  begging  from  door  to  door,  and  at  the  same  time  it  enables 
"tfihe  officers  of  those  societies  to  have  a  certain  supervision  over  this 
^class  of  humanity,  which  undoubtedly  proves  of  great  benefit  to  the 
^M>mmnnity  at  large. 

While,  of  course,  professional  vagrancy  has  not  been   eliminated 

through  the  course  of  treatment  it  receives  in  this  country,  the  means 

^bdopted  for  its  curtailment  have  proven  reasonably  successful.    The 

-condition  precedent,  that  a  tramp  must  do  some  work  before  assistance 

ms  granted  him,  has  in  many  districts  diminished  greatly  their  number, 

^nd  it  is,  undoubtedly,  a  most  excellent  rule,  that  all  organizations 

Slaving  for  their  object  the  furnishing  of  meals,  lodgings,  etc.,  to  these 

^wanderers  should  have  a  well  regulated  system  of  work  laid  out  for 

^very  one  to  perform  before   receiving  assistance.    It  makes  these 

I)eople  finally  realize  that  they  must  live  by  working  and  by  working 

alone. 

PAUPEE  HAEEIAGES. 

In  Bavaria,  in  order  to  contract  a  marriage,  a  certificate  of  permis- 

fiion  must  be  obtained  from  the  police  authorities.    The  same  can  be 

^efxised  when,  among  other  things,  the  man  or  the  woman  has  been  in 

the  previous  three  years  punished  three  times  for  either  vagrancy,  beg- 

ging,  or  showing  an  aversion  to  labor,  and  in  each  case  three  years 

*>^0.8t  have  expired  from  the  time  of  their  discharge  from  prison,  etc. 

^^though  the  requirement  of  these  certificates  does  prevent  the  mar- 

rt^^e  of  paupers  and  people  of  evil  reputation,  it  can  not  be  said  to 

P**ove  of  any  great  good,  for  persons  of  such  character  are  not  governed 

py  the  laws  of  morality  and  do  not  hesitate  to  cohabit,  and  the  residt 

^^  concubinage,  and  with  it  illegitimate  offspring. 

Wm.  J.  Blaok, 

Consul. 
TJnited  States  Oonsulatb, 

Nuremberg^  May  15 j  ld9S. 
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BREMEN. 

RXPOBT  OF  CONSUL  8TARKL0JT. 
CONTROL  OP  VAGRANTS. 

(1)  Every  tramp,  if  caught,  is  arrested  and  punished  with  imprisoo. 
ment  at  the  workhouse  or  other  prisons,  where  he  is  compelled  to  wort 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  ALMS. 

(2)  For  the  proper  care  of  the  poor  there  are  in  Bremen  190  almoners, 
who  are  api>o]nted  by  the  senate,  and  whose  position  is  considered  a 
position  of  honor  without  a  salary.  Their  benevolent  work  consists  as 
follows: 

{a)  In  obtaining  suitable  work  for  physically  able  paupers.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  such  work  will  be  used  to  defray  their  esqpenses  for  food  and 
clothing. 

(b)  In  taking  care  of  the  sick  at  their  homes,  or  their  transmittal  to  a 
hospital. 

(o)  In  distributing  necessary  clothing  (as  a  rule  to  snc^  persons  only 
who  are  inmates  of  poorhouses  or  other  charitable  institutions). 

{d)  In  distributing  pro^isions  or  meals  from  the  souphouses,  and 
distributing  fuel  in  winter  time. 

(e)  In  furnishing  tools  or  indispensible  household  articles.  These 
tools  or  household  articles  remain,  however,  the  property  of  the  almonry. 

(/)  In  procuring  admittance  to  poorhouses,  oi^phan  asylums,  house 
for  the  aged,  house  of  correction,  house  of  education,  or  hospitals. 

(g)  In  procuring  a  home  for  children  in  respectable  families  or 
children's  asylums. 

(h)  In  advancing  small  sums  of  money  to  relieve  deserving  people 
from  momentary  embarrassment. 

(i)  In  granting  certain  allowances  of  money  to  physically  unable 
people;  also,  for  children  raised  in  private  £Eunilies. 

(A;)  In  paying  the  expenses  of  a  funeral. 

(3)  Begging  is  punished  with  imprisonment. 

(a)  Beggars,  or  persons  who  cause  children  or  other  people  under 
their  control  to  beg;  also,  such  persons  as  fail  to  prevent  childreiP- 
or  other  persons  under  their  control  from  begging. 

(b)  Persons  who  are  addicted  to  gambling,  drinking,  and  loafing 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  a  pubhc  burden  and  unable  to  take^ 
care  of  those  who  naturally  rely  upon  them  for  a  living. 

(c)  Prostitutes  who  fail  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  police  or  th^ 
sanitary  commission. 

{d)  A  person  receiving  alms  and  refusing  to  do  labor  for  which  he  is 
fitted  and  which  he  is  requested  to  do  by  the  proper  authorities. 
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(e)  A  person  finding  himself  out  of  work  or  employment  and  fail- 
iogto  exert  himself  to  find  other  work  or  employment  within  a  reason- 
ntle  time. 

All  imprisoned  persons  have  to  do  a  certain  kind  of  work  designated 
f;4)  them,  either  within  the  prison  or  separated  from  free  laborers  out- 
ride the  prison. 

In  cases  of  repetition  of  the  oflTense  for  which  they  have  been  pun- 
ished, an  imprisonment  at  the  workhouse  can  be  extended  from  one  to 
two  years. 

SEFOBMATION  OF  YAaBANTS. 

(4)  In  Bremen  there  exists  a  private  association  against  begging. 
g^biB  association  assists  people  in  need  to  prevent  them  from  begging. 
I*ravelers  applying  to  said  association  receive  an  order  for  a  supper,  a 
night^s  lodging,  and  a  dinner.  Every  person  caught  bogging  is  im- 
prisoned in  the  house  of  correction  or  in  the  workhouse  for  a  term  of 
four  months  up  to  two  years,  where  they  have  to  do  the  kind  of  work 
or  labor  to  which  they  are  best  adapted.  They  have  to  obey  orders 
strictly,  but  there  is  nothing  humiliating  in  the  treatment  they  re- 
eeive;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  tending  toward  the  elevation  of  theii 
self-respect.  A  part  of  their  earnings  is  reserved  and  paid  to  them 
^ben  leaving  the  institution.  About  25  par  cent  of  these  beggars  re* 
main  incorrigible  and  have  to  be  repeatedly  punished  and  imprisoned^ 
^vrMe  the  rest  of  them  become  self  supporting  members  of  society. 

INDISGBIMINATE   GHABITT. 

(5)  The  indiscriminate  distribution  of  public  and  private  charities 
lias  been  a  failure.  It  is  quite  necessary  that  public  and  private  almo- 
ners act  in  cooperation.  They  must  keep  themselves  advised  as  to  the 
persons  and  as  to  the  method  of  their  support  rendered. 

BEST  OHABITY  SYBTBHS. 

(6)  The  system  of  extending  public  charities  at  the  expense  of  com- 
'^unities  or  states,  assisted  by  private  benevolent  associations,  seems 
^  be  the  best  method  under  the  present  existing  political  and  econom- 
i<ial  conditions  of  Germany. 

The  statistics  show  that  about  75  per  cent  of  the  recipients  of  such 
^barities  become  ultimately  good  members  of  society,  are  honest  and 
deserving  people,  who  are  by  circumstances  beyond  their  control  un- 
^l>le  to  support  themselves  or  families  for  the  time  being.  These  people 
^^ill  become  self  supporting  as  soon  as  the  obstacles  disabling  them  are 
^^moved.  About  16  per  cent  of  the  recipients  are  aged  people,  who  will 
^e\rer  more  be  able  to  support  themselves.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  re- 
cipients are  incorrigible,  and  with  some  of  them  it  almost  seems  heredi- 
"t^ry,  as  their  names  ax>pear  on  the  books  of  the  almoners  from  geuera- 

m  to  generation* 
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PAUPER  KARRIAGES. 

(7)  There  exists  no  law  preventing  the  intermarriage  of  paup— '^y^ 

The  law  heretofore  existing  for  its  prevention  has  proved  a  failnre,  ^^nd 

has  therefore  been  revoked. 

Hugo  M.  Starkloff, 

Con9id 
United  States  Consulate, 

Bremen^  May  17y  1892. 


COLOGNE. 

BY  CONSUL  WAMBB. 

(1)  Vagrancy  is  forbidden  by  law.  Everyone  who  roams  aimlessly 
abontthe  conntry,  without  being  able  to  show  any  means  of  existence, 
is  regarded  as  a  vagrant.  The  vagrant  can  be  committed  to  a  public 
workhouse. 

(2)  To  aid  those  without  means  is  a  matter  x>6rtaining  to  the  com- 
mune in  which  the  beggar  legally  belongs.  If  the  commune  can  not 
be  ascertained,  then  the  aid  becomes  a  matter  of  the  province.  The 
distribution  of  alms  is  managed  by  what  is  here  known  as  the  Armen- 
pfleger^  that  is,  a  number  of  persons,  on  an  average  12,  formed  into 
a  committee  and  presided  over  by  a  chairman,  have  a  certain  district 
in  which  they  look  after  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  decide  upon  what 
assistance  they  should  receive,  either  in  money  or  otherwise.  In  the 
city  of  Cologne  there  are  72  such  districts,  each  of  which  has  an  aver- 
age of  about  $240  a  year  at  its  disposal  for  distribution  to  the  poor. 
The  committees  are  under  the  control  of  a  delegation  appointed  by  the 
municipality  for  the  poor. 

(3)  Begging  is  prohibited  by  law.  There  are  here  private  societies 
against  begging,  but  the  city  does  nothing  against  begging,  for  it,  in 
its  obligation  to  aid  the  poor,  can  not  officially  recognize  the  necessity 
to  beg.    Begging  is  punishable  by  confinement. 

(4)  As  to  efforts  for  converting  "beggars"  and  "tramps"  into  self- 
supporting  members  of  society,  the  city  does  nothing  in  this  direction. 
There  are  some  private  societies  whose  aim  is  to  reform  beggars  j  but 
that  which  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction  is  of  a  doubtful 
nature. 

(5)  Alms  are  distributed  by  the  public  as  well  as  by  most  of  the  pri- 
vate societies,  only  after  a  very  careful  examination  has  been  made 
into  the  natui-e  of  the  case.  The  necessary  cooperation  of  these  two 
classes  of  almsgivers  could,  in  the  interest  of  the  distribution  of  the 
alms,  be  a  better  one.  I  am  informed  that  the  alms  given  by  the 
religious  orders  often  exceed  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary  and 
frequently  show  a  want  of  judgment. 
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(6)  It  is  not  the  aim  of  the  public  charitable  societies  to  prevent 
^^aaperism  or  to  make  i)er8on8  or  families  who  have  fallen  into  pov- 
^^  sdf-snstainiBg.  When  the  condition  of  the  one  aided  has  im- 
iioved,  after  being  examined  by  the  chairman  of  the  commission  for 
phe  poor,  then  the  aid  ceases  and  the  name  of  the  one  aided  disappears 
;0om  the  lists.  Private  societies  can  act  more  freely  in  reference  to  pre- 
-venting  poverty  and  with  the  intention  of  getting  rid  of  pauperism 
l)yiMroper  means.  The  Wohlthathigkeitsverein  here  accomplishes  a 
^ery  good  work.  This  is  a  charitable  society,  of  which  householders, 
l)y  IMiying  a  small  sum  yearly — ^three  marks  is  the  lowest  limit,  though 
the  size  of  the  gift  is  left  to  the  donor — ^become  members  and  receive  a 
gioall  porcelain  plate  indicating  this  £BK$t.  This  plate  is  put  upon  the 
frontdoor  and  is  intended  to  keep  beggars  away;  beggars,  however, 
do  not  pay  much  attention  to  it. 

(7)  No  efforts  are  made  to  prevent  the  intermarriage  of  paupers. 
The  law  knows  no  restrictions  in  this  respect. 

Wm.  D.  Wamee, 

UifiTBD  States  GoNSiTiiATE, 

Oolognej  May  llj  1892. 


BXFORT  BY  CONSUL  BLAKS. 
OONTEOL  OF  VAOEANTS. 

By  a  general  Prussian  law,  all  cities  are  required  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee, whose  duties  are  to  have  general  supervision  of  the  poor.  Each 
dtj  or  community  enacts  its  own  special  laws  for  the  government  of 
the  same. 

DISTBIBUTIGN  OP  ALMS. 

An  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Grefeld  provides  that  a  committee  of  nine 
members  shall  constitute  and  be  called  the  ^^  city  administration  of 
the  poor."    The  mayor  of  the  city  presides  at  all  meetings  of  this  com- 
mittee, which  has  full  care  and  control  of  the  poor  of  the  city  and  has 
cbar^e  of  the  city  hospitaL    Said  committee  is  assisted  by  a  suitable 
namber  of  directors  and  subdirectors.    This  city  is  divided  into  thirty-, 
^o  districts,  and  these  districts  are  divided  into  four  hundred  and 
forty-eight  subdistricts.      The  city  directors  and  subdirectors  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  city  council  for  the  period  of  three  years  and  all  male 
^tizens  who  have  the  right  of  suffrage  are  obliged  to  accept  and  serve 
^^   directors  or  subdirectors.     Each  director  is  assigned  to  a  district 
^l^ch  is  clearly  defined  by  streets  and  the  number  of  each  house,  these 
^^i^tricts  being  farther  divided  among  subdirectors.    The  subdirectors 
kve  regular  meetings  on  the  second  and  fouitb  Tu^da^s^  i^l  ^A«i»\v 
3£flA d 
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month.    All  claims  for  support  must  be  addressed  to  the  snbdirectors 
of  the  district  in  which  he  or  she  may  reside. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  snbdirectors  to  obtain  ftill  and  detailed  accounts 
of  the  actual  condition  of  the  applicant  by  personal  inquiry  and  exam- . 
ination.    Should  the  applicant  be  considered  deserving  and  entitled  t<^ 
relief  the  snbdirectors  should  render  such  assistance  as  would  be  nec^ 
essary  for  present  relief.    Such  cases  must  be  reported  at  the  next  re^ 
ular  meeting,  giving  the  name  of  applicant,  street,  and  number  of  n 
dence.    The  rules  which  govern  the  distribution  of  alms  and  tl 
amount  to  be  given  are  made  by  the  district  directors,  by  and  with  t' 
approval  of  the  "city  administration  of  the  poor."    The  directors      ^ 
all  districts  hold  their  regular  meetings  on  the  first  Monday  of  es^^ 
month,  for  the  purpose  of  making  and  receiving  reports  from  each  j^,. 
dividual  director,  and  from  the  subdirectors;  also  transacting  such  othef 
business  as  may  properly  come  before  them.    The  "city  administratjoo 
of  the  poor"  meet  with  them.    All  donations,  whether  consisting  of 
money,  orders  for  coal,  groceries,  clothing,  etc.,  which  may  be  allowed 
upon  the  various  calls  for  aid  in  the  subdistricts,  are  sent  to  the  direc- 
tors of  each  district  every  two  weeks  for  distribution.    After  the  dis- 
tribution a  ftiU  report  is  made  out  by  the  snbdirectors  of  all  disburse- 
ments. 

DUTIES  OP  THB  "  OITY  ADHINISTBATION  OF  THE  POOR." 

First.  It  must  make  particular  inquiry  into  the  individual  circum- 
stances and  condition  of  the  poor  and  the  causes  of  their  poverty. 

Second.  It  makes  provision  for  the  employment  of  the  deserving  poor. 

Third.  It  makes  the  estimate  of  money  required  to  provide  and  sup- 
ply all  proper  demands  for  aid,  this  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
city  council  for  approval. 

Fourth.  It  audits  all  accounts  for  distribution  of  alms,  making  a  full 
report  annually  of  the  same  to  the  city  council.  The  poor  who  are  un- 
able to  labor  are  supplied  with  the  necessary  comforts  of  life,  provided 
that  none  of  their  relations  are  able  to  do  so.  Every  i)oor  person,  male 
or  female,  is  obliged  to  do  some  manual  labor,  under  penalty  of  arrest, 
unless  physically  disabled.  Weekly  payments  in  money  are  allowed  to 
those  who  are  not  able  to  labor,  in  the  following  sums,  to  wit: 

For  house  rent. 

Cents. 

OnepeiBon  per  week..... 36 

Two  personB  per  week 44 

Three  to  five  peraons  per  week 54 

Six  and  more  personB  per  week €4 

For  proviHon; 

One  person  per  week,  head  of  family,  man  or  wife -^^ 

Every  child  per  week ^ 

PeiBODB  over  60  years ••.... 
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Id  addition  to  the  above  allowances  for  honse  rent  and  provisions, 
orders  for  coal  are  allowed  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  direc- 
'tors.    Children  attending  school  are  furnished  with  one  suit  of  clothes 
each  year,  also  with  school  books.    All  taxes  are  remitted  to  the  very 
poor  except  taxes  for  state  purposes.    These  can  only  be  remitted  upon 
application  to  the  Begierungs  president  at  Diisseldorf.    The  directors, 
accompanied  by  the  subdirectors,  must  in  person  visit  the  XM)or  who  re- 
ceive assistance  and  thoroughly  acquaint  themselves  with  their  actual 
condition.    Whenever  the  person  who  has  been  receiving  alms  moves 
to  another  district  a  report  of  the  same  must  be  made  at  once  to  the 
Bubdirectors  where  the  new  residence  is,  giving  the  name  of  the  person 
or  persons  and  a  ftdl  history  of  their  case.    The  poor  must  be  visited 
every  two  weeks  and  a  report  of  their  condition  made  as  to  their  con- 
dition morally  and  otherwise.    Teachers  in  the  schools  must  take  the 
iiames  of  all  children  who  receive  assistance  from  the  city  and  report 
the  names  of  their  parents  and  their  residence.   A  careful  examination 
of  every  applicant  for  alms  is  made  by  the  directors,  and,  should  it  ap- 
pear that  the  person  so  applying  is  not  an  actual  resident  of  the  city, 
the  case  is  referred  to  the  authorities  where  he  does  actually  reside, 
*^<l  they  are  obliged  by  law  to  provide  and  care  for  such  and  to  pay 
^^^  such  supplies  as  have  been  furnished.    On  the  first  of  April  of  each 
)^^^i:  the  condition  of  all  the  poor  in  the  city  is  carefully  inquired  into 
^y  t;he  said  officials,  and  a  fiill  report  is  made  to  the  <<city  administra- 
*^^Xi  of  the  poor,"  giving  the  names  of  each  person,  place  of  residence, 
^^4  all  circumstances  relating  to  each  case. 

^egging  is  really  not  allowed,  but  if  any  are  found  pursuing  this 
^"^ixse  they  are  fined  by  the  police  authorities. 

Professional  begging  is  not  allowed.    All  beggars  and  tramps  are 
***^^wted. 

^  -^11  alms  are  given  out  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  proper 
city  officials. 

BEST  CHABITY  SYSTEMS. 

^  the  Blberfeld  system  has  proved  to  be  the  best  system  for  distribu- 
^on  of  public  and  private  charities,  looking  to  the  elevation  of  the  re- 
cipients of  such  charities  to  the  condition  of  self-supi)ort,  self-respect, 
^^d  self-confidence,  and  their  ultimate  rehabilitations  as  good  mem- 
bra of  society. 

PAUPEB  MABBIAGES. 

8o  far  as  I  am  informed  no  efforts  in  a  legal  way  have  been  made  to 
t^^x^^vent  marriages  of  paupers. 

Evans  Blake, 

OonauL 
TJhitkd  States  Consulate, 

Crtfeldj  December  i,  1892. 
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DUSSELDORP. 

MJBPORT  BY  OONSUJtPASTBLLOB 
CONTROL  OF  YAGRANTS. 

(1)  The  penal  code  of  the  Oennan  Empire  (Deuteches  Starafgesetz- 
buch)  provides  as  foUows  on  this  point: 

All  penonB  who,  hftying  lost  their  lodging  or  rosidenoe,  do  not  aoqoire  »  new  one 
within  a  certain  limited  time  specified  by  competent  authority,  and,  further,  all 
persons  who  are  arrested  as  yagrants  or  tramps^  shall  be  condemned  to  imprisonment 
in  a  public  workhouse  for  two  years,  or  to  be  kept  under  confinement  for  that  period, 
and  employed  on  public  works. 

In  case  the  vagrant  or  tramp  be  a  foreigner  he  is  condemned  to  exil^ 
&om  the  country,  and  severely  punished  should  he  return* 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALMS. 

(2)  In  respect  to  this  question,  under  which  head  the  general  care 
of  the  poor,  providing  for  the  sick  and  helpless,  widows  and  orphans^ 
etc.,  properly  belongs,  the  institutions  of  this  class  in  Germany  are 
second  to  none  in  the  world.  It  would  cover  considerable  time  and 
space  to  give  details  under  this  head.  In  brief,  it  may  be  stated  that 
widows  with  young  children,  when  they  are  poor  and  helpless,  are  paid 
a  regular  weekly  sum  from  the  city  treasury,  small,  but  sufficient  to 
prevent  want.  One  of  the  Beigeordneten,  or  assistant  mayors,  is  diair- 
man  of  a  charity  committee  of  the  city,  with  numerous  aids  on  the  part 
of  city  police,  and  other  officials,  as  subcommittees.  All  cases  reported 
are  carefully  examined  into,  and  relief  given  in  the  form  of  money  and 
the  necessities  of  life — if  necessary,  admission  to  the  city  charitable 
institutions.  Orphan  asylums  and  poorhouses  are  under  city  control, 
all  regulated  by  law,  and  for  the  needy  and  worthy  genteel  a  large  and 
very  fine  building  has  recently  been  completed  in  this  city  at  consider- 
able cost,  with  every  convenience,  fiirnishing  a  comfortable  and  excel- 
lent home  for  aU  those  who  may  be  admitted. 

The  system  of  charities  is  therefore  most  perfect  and  well  managed 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  the  public  hospitals,  which  are  models  of  ex- 
cellence. 

SUPPRESSION  OF  VAGRANCY. 

(3)  Begging  is  seen  only  to  a  limited  extent  in  this  countiy.  It  is 
regulated  by  law  and  punished  under  the  penal  code  of  the  Gennan 
Empire,  the  paragraph  of  the  law  reading  about  as  follows: 

All  persons  who  beg  or  who  encourage  the  same  by  sending  children  out  to  beg,  or 
do  not  prevent  snch  act  on  the  part  of  persons  under  their  control,  shaU  be  pan- 
ished  by  imprisonment. 

For  the  purpose  of  suppressing  begging  on  the  part  of  wanderers 
who  m&y  be  without  means,  certain  stations  are  located  throughout  the 
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j:0tg^  cities  where^  for  an  equivalent  in  labor  in  wood-cutting  or  otiier 
^fiorms  of  work,  lodging  and  meals  are  fhmislied.  GertaJn  anions  are 
^^tablished  tor  the  support  and  protection  of  such  stations,  assisted 
Xyty  the  public  authorities,  and  any  deficiency  not  covered  by  the  labor 
-t^^nfi  performed  is  met  by  the  union. 

BEFOBMATION  OF  YAaSANTS. 

(4)  To  convert  beggers  and  tramps  into  self-supporting  members  ol 
society,  great  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  so-called  workmen's  colo- 
nies, or  Unions- Arbeiter-Colonien.  These  societies,  which  have  lately 
been  established  by  private  charity  and  assisted  by  the  public  authori- 
ties, have  attained  considerable  success.  One  of  the  most  imi)ortaut  of 
gach  colonies  is  situated  in  Westphalia,  near  Bielefeld,  on  the  main  road 
from  Cologne  to  Berfin. 

These  colonies  not  only  take  up  and  interest  themselves  in  men  who 
have  both  mentally  and  physically  degenerated,  but  also  those  who 
may  be  dismissed  from  prisons  and  houses  of  correction,  and  the  effort 
ismadeto  reclaim  them  by  moral  and  religious  influences  by  severe 
rales  in  the  direction  of  an  orderly  and  industrious  life,  and  to  open 
to  them  the  way  of  selfdependence  and  the  earning  of  their  own  live- 
lihood, and,  finally,  in  assisting  them  to  obtain  permanent  employment. 

The  roles  of  the  colonies  are  such  that  only  persons  of  really  good 
intention  remain  for  any  length  of  time  to  reap  the  benefits,  while 
those  fearing  labor  and  who  really  have  no  intention  of  doing  better, 
leave  soon  after  having  been  received. 

The  work  to  be  done  by  the  inmates  is  of  various  kinds,  principally 
tilling  the  land,  making  roads,  etc. 

The  general  impression  is  not  allowed  that  the  labor  is  an  assistance 
to  the  state,  or  that  aU  unemployed  can  find  work,  but  labor  is  offered 
and  accepted  as  a  charitable  gift. 

IEa)ISOBIMINATE  OHABITY. 

(5)  Soto  speak,  there  is  no  indiscriminate  dispensation  of  public  and 

prirate  charities.    The  charities  of  the  city  are  under  the  control  of 

i^ar  dty  officials,  who  extend  aid  to  all  those  that  are  really  needy, 

each  case  being  examined  into  by  the  police,  and  the  citizen  bein  g  heavily 

tezed  for  the  support  of  the  city  and  its  institutions  will  invariably  send 

ftU  applicants  for  charity  to  the  proper  department  of  the  city  and  not 

aBow  himself  to  be  disturbed  by  such  appeal  unless  it  may  be  in  some 

special  case  where  he  or  his  ibmily  are  personally  interested. 

BEST  OHABITY  SYSTEM. 

(6)  The  result  from  the  giving  of  public  and  private  charity  is,  that 
''eaUy  poor  persons  are  assisted  as  far  as  iwssible;  with  respect  to  the 
^^^Btribution  of  alms,  some  value  is  placed  upon  the  personal  sense  of 
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honor.    Persons  capable  of  working,  when  unemployed,  do  not  alwa; 
receive  assistance  in  money,  except  as  an  equivalent  for  labor. 

The  arrangement  and  maintenance  of  stations  where  food  and  shelt 
are  given  as  an  equivalent  for  labor  have  nearly  done  away  with  stre 
begging. 

D.  J.  Pabtello, 

United  States  Oonstjlatb, 

Dtmeldar/f  Auguit  i,  189S. 


FtjRTH. 

ZaPOMT  BY  OOUMSROLLL  AGSNT  DUVLAF. 
OONTROL  OF  VAGRANTS. 

Vagrants  of  the  ^<  tramp"  (or  any  other)  class  are  rare  in  Bavaria,  fc 
the  reason  that  the  police  regulations  for  the  government  of  transieni 
are  yet  more  strictly  enforced  than  in  many  other  portions  of  the  Empir 
The  regulation  requiring  every  transient  to  be  reported  to  the  <<res 
dents'  bureau  "  within  three  day s,  under  penalty  of  a  fine,  both  to  tl: 
individual  as  well  as  to  the  person  in  whose  domicile  he  lives,  is  by  e 
means  a  dead  letter,  and  is  seldom  evaded.  There  doubtless  do  ooci 
caaes  where  the  person  interested  desires  to  keep  his  movements  secre 
but  it  is  impossible  for  a  person  to  remain  long  in  a  Bavarian  city  wit] 
out  the  police  finding  him  out.  To  prevent  indiscriminate  vagrancy 
every  workman  traveling  in  search  of  work,  or  pretending  so  to  d< 
must  be  provided  with  a  pass  book,  in  which  is  printed  all  the  law 
bearing  upon  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  employer  and  employe( 
in  the  particular  trade  or  employment  in  which  the  bearer  works, « 
well  as  his  name,  date  of  birth,  and  birthplace,  when  he  entered  senr 
ice,  etc.  In  this  book  are  also  blank  pages  where  the  employer  enten 
the  date  of  beginning  service  and  the  date  of  leaving  it,  together  witii 
such  remarks  as  to  the  employe's  capacity,  ability,  etc.,  as  he  may  see 
fit,  making,  as  it  were,  a  complete  record  or  encyclopedia  of  the  man'fi 
whole  life.  Within  three  days  of  entering  service  this  book  must  be 
taken  to  the  ^<  residents'  bureau,"  where  a  record  is  made  and  kept 
On  leaving  the  service  of  one  person  and  entering  that  of  another,  in 
the  same  city,  this  book  must  again  be  presented  and  receive  a  monici- 
pal  stamp  across  the  last  recommendation,  and  again  a  record  is  made 
so  that  the  transaction  is  complete. 

On  the  arrival  of  a  person  in  a  place  his  first  duty  is  to  report  toth< 
police  station  with  his  book,  where  a  record  is  made  and  he  is  pvei 
permission  to  seek  work.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  i 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  "tramp  it"  in  Bavaria,  yet  such  people  d 
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exist  and  in  considerable  nambers.  They  are  the  same  indolent,  dirty, 
gresbsy  fellows  that  exist  in  such  nambers  in  the  United  States,  and 
iiave  the  same  manners  and  characteristics.  On  the  arrival  of  a  tramp 
in  Fitrth  he  is  arrested  as  soon  as  discovered.  He  is,  of  course,  with- 
out any  pass  book,  a  fact  that  at  once  makes  him  a  criminal  and  for 
wbicli  lie  is  fined  and  imprisoned  to  a  less  or  greater  degree,  a<2cording 
to  liis  supposed  deserts.  In  FUrth  he  is  compelled  to  labor  in  prison 
and  is  ^iven  bread  and  water  for  subsistence,  a  course  of  treatment 
whicli  soon  cures  him  of  any  desire  to  prolong  his  stay.  If  he  is  a 
stranger  and  the  prison  is  full,  he  may  be  taken  to  the  city  limits  and 
sent  on  his  way  to  the  next  town.  In  case  he  becomes  permanently 
disabled  and  likely  to  require  to  be  kept  in  the  poorhouse,  he  is  sent  to 
Ms  birthplace  or  where  his  citizenship  exists,  if  he  has  any,  one  or  the 
other  of  which  places  must  support  him.  The  authorities  are  agreed 
that  no  scheme  yet  invented  has  proved  infallible  to  keep  the  tramp 
away ;  even  the  strict  supervision  of  the  police  can  not  prevent  it, 

DISTBIBUTION  OP  ALIUS. 

^AJms  are  usually  distributed  by  an  agent  of  the  combined  societies 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  poor,  and  who,  in  Ftirth,  has  his  office  in 
the  police  station,  where  he  keeps  a  kind  of  intelligence  office,  to  which 
people  in  want  of  workmen  of  any  kind  send  requests,  or  where  the  un- 
employed go  to  look  for  situations.  A  moneyless  laborer  is  given  lodg. 
iug^  and  a  sum  equal  to  17  cents  per  day,  with  which  to  purchase  food, 
a.iid  his  visit  may  be  extended  in  accordance  with  circumstances.  If 
lie  seeks  work  in  a  branch  overfilled  he  is  told  to  leave,  and  receives  no 
more  aid.  If  he  begs  he  is  arrested,  if  discovered.  In  certain  cases  he 
may  he  paid  a  small  sum,  varying  from  10  to  75  cents,  to  assist  him  to 
t^Iie  next  town.  Local  applicants  for  charity  make  their  needs  known 
t;o  the  same  person,  who  can,  by  applying  to  the  ^'residents'  bureau," 
find  oat  all  about  the  applicant  without  going  to  his  dwelling. 

SUPPRESSION  OP  VAGRANCY. 

Begging  is  punished  by  imprisonment,  but  no  plan  has  been  found 
to  prevent  it  entirely.  They  are  arrested  if  caught  in  the  act  by  an 
ofiicer,  but  those  asked  for  alms  are  usually  too  good-natured  to  send 
£401  an  officer. 

REFORMATION  OF  YAORANTS. 

^0  efforts  to  make  beggars  and  tramps  self-supporting  have  as  yet 
ly^n  put  into  successful  operation,  it  being  the  opinion  of  the  officials 
\it%sX  all  such  efforts  would  be  fatile,  for  when  once  the  habit  of  beggrog 
lx^i>s  been  formed  it  is  hard  to  eradicate. 
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INDISCRIMINATE  CHARITY. 

The  giving  of  alms,  either  by  societies  or  privately,  is  regarded  as  be- 
ing an  evil  and  provocative  of  an  increase  of  the  nomber  of  applicants. 
If  one  family  is  assisted,  no  matter  in  how  small  a  measorey  the  ndgh- 
bors  think  they  are  equally  entitled  to  aid.  Aside  fi*om  relieving  the 
needs  of  the  extreme  aged,  the  infirm,  the  sick,  and  the  crippled,  the 
officials  are  of  the  opinion  that  almsgiving  is  an  incentive  to  mendicancy, 
but  they  have  nothing  to  offer  as  a  substitute. 

There  are  in  this  city  many  societies  whose  object  it  is  to  relieve  the 
needy  and  distressed.  Some  confine  their  donations  to  a  certain  class 
of  workmen,  some  to  certain  faiths,  and  some  give  to  all.  The  consen- 
sus of  opinion,  however,  is  that  so  soon  as  a  person  has  been  assisted, 
especially  if  of  the  lower  classes,  that  the  society  will  be  called  upon 
with  regularity,  no  matter  what  the  necessities  of  the  case  are.  There 
seems  to  be  an  entire  absence  of  pride,  and  anything  got  from  a  society 
or  individual  is  regarded  as  so  much  clear  gain,  but  just  how  to  alter 
the  result  is  a  question  much  discussed,  but  never  settled. 

PAUPER  MARRIAGES. 

Paupers  in  poorhouses  are  not  permitted  to  marry;  neither  is  an; 
one  allowed  to  marry,  no  matter  who,  unless  he  first  satisfies  the  au — 
thorities  that  he  has  either  private  means,  a  business,  trade,  or  employ- — 
ment  such  as  will  give  reasonable  assurance  of  his  being  able  to  sup- 
port a  fiEunily.  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  this  excellent  regulation 
for  the  prevention  of  marriage  among  people  who  are  either  paupers,  or 
liable  to  become  such,  does  not  prevent  the  increase  of  tiiat  class;  fi>r 
the  published  statistics  show  that  nearly  or  quite  20  per  cent  of  the 
births  are  illegitimate,  which,  considering  that  all  such  are  among  the 
lower  or  laboring  classes,  is  a  very  large  per  cent,  could  they  be  sepa- 
rated, and  goes  to  show  that  pauperism  is  rather  on  the  increase,  or  at 
least  liable  to  increase,  fix>m  that  source.  It  is,  however,  right  to  state 
that  not  all  illegitimate  children  become  paupers,  for  in  many  cases  the 
parents  rely  upon  some  good  luck  to  provide  the  means  for  marriage^ 
which  is  later  consummated. 

H.    J.    DUKIaAP, 

CommerokU  AgmL 
Unixsd  States  Oommeroial  Aoenoy, 

Jmrfh^  March  19^  189a. 
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GRAND    DUCHY    OF    BADEN. 

laPOBT  BT  OOKaVL  WINTER,  OF  MANNHEIM. 
OONTBOLLmO  YAaBANOY. 

Vagrancy  is  controlled  by  what  is  termed  the  service  of  security. 
In  large  cities  like  Mannheim  there  is  a  special  police  corps  provided. 
For  the  country  districts  a  coi*ps  of  gens  d'armes,  numbering  about  300 
iu  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  are  in  active  service.  The  gens  d'armes 
are  drawn  froin  the  regular  army,  and  have  been  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  sergeant  and  wear  a  military  uniform,  each  having  a  prescribed  dis- 
trict to  guard,  often  extending  from  one  village  to  another,  and  it  is 
tbeir  duty  to  arrest  any  vagrant  or  tramp  in  their  patrolling  district. 
The  first  offense  of  vagrancy  is  punishable  with  two  weeks'  imprison- 
ment; repeated  offenses  may  be  punished  with  six  months'  imprison- 
ment in  a  police  workhouse. 

BIBTSIBITTION  OF  ALMS. 

The  municipal  government  of  Mannheim  has  a  department  called  a 
eommittee  of  the  poor,  whose  duty  consists  in  alleviating  the  poor  and 
those  in  temporary  distress.  All  the  poor  expecting  support  must  ap- 
ply to  thiB  commission.  This  dei>artment  becomes  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  exact  condition,  personal  history,  worthiness  or  un- 
vrortbiness,  of  the  various  applicants  for  public  charity,  and  act 
suxsordingly.  This  committee  endeavors  to  distribute  alms  in  sudi  a 
^vray  as  to  work  in  harmony  with  private  charities.  The  number  of 
needy  poor  are  under  perfect  control,  and  at  the  same  time  those  will 
l^e  assisted  who,  from  feelings  of  pride  or  shame,  will  not  make  known 
t^eir  suffering.  Such  poor  receiving  support  for  a  certain  length  ot 
-tame  niust  report  to  the  commissary  of  the  prednet  after  three  monthsi 
"%rho  will  attest  that  the  same  circumstances  demanding  suj^^rt  are 
either  still  existing,  or,  if  they  have  improved,  that  the  support  may  be 
^sanceled,  or  given  only  partly.  The  mode  of  support  granted  by  the 
CM>nimitteeof  thepoor  consists  in  frimislung  food,  clothing,  contribu- 
^ons  towards  paying  rent,  fbel  in  winter,  money  for  educating  poor 
c^hildren,  and  taking  care  of  sick  persons.  Ohildren  of  indigent 
^parents,  and  orphans  without  relatives  or  friends,  are  properly  taken 
<^are  <^  being  placed  in  an  orphan  asylum  or  in  private  families. 

Poor  people,  having  become  sick,  may  consult  the  physician  of  the 
poor,  free  of  charge,  and  also  receive  their  medicines  and  remedies 
gratis;  and  in  cases  where  it  is  deemed  necessary,  they  will  be  received 
In  tbe  city  hospital,  which  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  committee 
of  the  poor. 
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SUPPBESSION  OP  VAGBANOY. 

Professional  beggars  are  punished  with  imprisonment;  for  the  first 
offense  the  punishment  is  two  weeks  in  the  workhouse;  repeated 
offenses  is  followed  by  imprisonment  for  a  period  of  six  months.  They 
are  placed  on  the  plainest  food  and  required  to  labor  to  the  fiiU  extent 
of  their  ability.  In  the  city  of  Mannheim  the  most  of  the  street  clean- 
ing is  performed  by  this  class  of  labor^  thus  saving  a  considerable 
item  of  expense  to  the  municipal  government. 

BEFOBMATION  OF  VAGBANTS. 

There  is  a  society  against  house  and  street  begging,  or  rather  for  the 
suppression  of  vagrancy.  This  society  extends  throughout  Baden, 
and  numbers  nearly  3,000  members.  The  fees  for  membership  amounts 
to  3  marks  per  year  (being  72  cents).  The  purpose  of  the  society  is 
to  give  some  support  to  men,  mechanics  or  workmen,  traveling  from  one 
place  to  another  in  search  of  work.  This  society  aids  these  classes  of  *%4f 
people  in  getting  work,  and  supplies  them  with  a  meal  or  a  night's  ^s 
lodging  free  of  charge.  This  society  was  established  in  1881,  and 
undoubtedly  its  efforts  and  influence  have  been  very  beneficial  in 
helping  to  suppress  begging  and  vagrancy. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  convert  beggars  and  tramps  into  self-sup- 
porting members  of  society,  but  the  question  in  aU  countries  is  a 
dif&cult  one  to  solve.  Various  efforts  are  being  made  in  this  direction.  — ^' 
There  are  police  stations  over  the  country  in  which  tramps  are  received 
for  the  night  and  employment  found  for  them.  There  is  an  asylum  or 
workhouse  sustained  by  private  subscnption.  The  purpose  of  this 
workhouse  is  to  receive  persons  who  have  served  a  term  in  prison, 
and  who  find  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  employment.    Others  also  out  •^ 

of  employment,  and  willing  to  work,  will  be  received  for  a  time.    These  ■   -      ^ 
various  efforts  to  render  beggars  and  roving  people  self-supporting  ^ 

members  of  society  are  certainly  meeting  with  considerable  success  in 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 

INDISOBIMINATB   GHABITY. 

The  evil  effects  of  the  indiscriminate  dispensation  of  charities  could 
be  seen  clearly  some  twenty  years  ago.  At  that  time  a  great  many 
workmen  and  mechanics  would  travel  on  foot  from  village  to  village, 
and  according  to  the  old  custom  they  had  the  privilege  to  call  on  the 
masters  of  their  trades  for  temporary  support,  and  could  almost  demand 
assistance  from  the  well-to-do  people  of  the  country  and  villages,  and 
in  this  way  begging  was  fostered  and  clothed  with  some  degree  of 
respectability,  and  the  result  was  a  constantly  increasing  number  of 
beggars  and  tramps. 

The  best  system  of  the  distribution  of  public  and  private  charities, 
looking  at  the  same  time  to  the  elevation  of  the  recipients  of  such  chari- 
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ties  to  the  condition  of  self-supporting,  respectable  members  of  society, 
is  undoubtedly  for  private  and  philanthropic  societies  to  cooperate  with 
the  municipal  authorities;  this  system  has  worked  well  in  Mannheim 
and  in  the  State  of  Baden,  and  the  result  is  that,  notwithstanding  the 
increase  of  population,  the  number  of  beggars  and  tramps  is  de- 
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There  is  no  systematized  effort  to  prevent  the  intermarriages  ot 


Jno.  p.  Winter, 

ConiuL 
Uhitei)  States  Oonsttlate, 

Mwnnheimy  April  15j  1892. 


GRAND  DUCHY  OF  HESSE. 

RBPORT  BT  COMUERCIAL  AGENT  SMITH,  OF  MATEKOE, 

In  response  to  the  circular  instruction  of  the  Department  of  February 
ICy  on  the  subject  of  public  charities  and  vagrancy  in  foreign  countries, 
X  have  to  make  the  following  report  with  respect  to  the  Grand  Duchy 
c^l*  Hesse,  based  on  information  kindly  furnished  me  by  the  Government 
thereof: 

BBOULATING  VAGRANCY. 

The  only  control  of  tramps  that  may  be  said  to  take  place,  apart 
Qrom  the  treatment  of  them  mentioned  in  division  h  of  reply  to  inter- 
rogatory 4,  is  the  registering  at  the  offices  of  the  state  attorneys  and 
IK>lice  of  the  names  of  all  persons  convicted  of  tramping  (see  also  an- 
swer to  interrogatory  3). 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHARITY. 

The  i)oor  are  relieved  by  public  and  private  benevolence,  in  the  latter 
V>eing  included  the  aid  extended  by  churches  and  religious  bodies  to 
Aeedy  members,  as  well  as  the  relief  afforded  by  institutions  maintained 
l>y  the  generosity  of  the  charitable. 

Public  charity. 

(1)  Public  care  of  the  indigent  in  Hesse  is  regulated  by  a  law  of  the 
^]terman  Empire,  passed  June  6, 1870,  and  an  act  supplementary  thereto 
^f  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  of  July  14, 1871.  These  laws  are  based 
^])on  the  principle  that  the  extension  of  relief  to  the  poor  is  an  obliga- 
tion resting  upon  the  state,  which,  however,  is  not  rendered  by  the 
state  itself  or  its  immediate  officers,  but  by  the  local  communes,  to 
^hich  the  duty  of  looking  after  the  poor  has  been  ttaa«teTt^.  T<aR»fc 
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communes  for  the  purposes  of  poor  relief  are  denominated  Armenver- 
blamde  and  have  been  erected  into  such  on  the  principle  that  the  obli- 
gation to  grant  assistance  in  case  of  need  should  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
sequence of  economical  services  or  benefits,  in  the  form  of  labor  or 
otherwise,  received  from  the  applicant  for  relief,  and  that  the  aid  ob- 
tained should  accordingly  come  from  that  commune  or  ArmenvwbSnde 
in  which  the  necessitous  individual  had  been  at  work  for  some  time 
previous.  This  right  to  relief  from  a  particular  commune  is  acquired 
by  two  years'  residence  within  the  said  commune  after  the  attainment 
of  one's  24th  year,  by  marriage  in  the  case  of  women,  the  wife's  com- 
mune being  that  of  the  husband,  and  by  birth,  offspring  up  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  26th  year  being  dependent  for  relief  upon  the  place  of 
domicile  of  their  parents.  Where  the  place  of  charging  the  relief  can 
not  be  fixed,  the  place  or  district  in  which  the  pauper  happens  to  be 
has  to  fhmish  it.  Such  relief  is  incumbent  not  on  the  commune,  but 
on  the  districts,  various  communes  forming  a  district,  and  these  dis- 
tricts are  known  as  Landarmenverbande,  being  more  comprehensive 
than  Yerbande  of  the  communes,  which  are  termed  Ortsarmeo  verbande. 

According  to  law  every  necessitous  German  subject  has  a  claim  as  a 
pauper  upon  the  place  of  his  legal  domicile  to  shelter,  food,  care  in  case 
of  sickness,  and  decent  burial.  Every  commune  forms,  for  this  purpose^ 
an  Ortsarmenverband,  and  its  officials  are  charged  with  the  manage- 
ment of  its  i>oor  affairs  as  a  communal  obligation.  Small  strips  of  ter- 
ritory, not  belonging  to  any  commune,  constitute  in  themselves  an  Orts- 
armenverband or  can  attach  themselves  by  agreement  to  some  other 
Ortsarmenverband.  The  cost  of  the  care  of  the  poor  in  localities  not  ap- 
I>ertaining  to  a  commune  must  be  borne  by  their  inhabitants,  and  if  the 
locality  does  not  possess  corporate  government  the  state  will  prescribe 
the  method  of  assessing  there  the  poor-law  fund,  etc. 

AU  the  Ortsarmenverbande  situated  in  one  district  form  together  a 
Landarmenverband  and  these  Landarmenverbande  in  Hesse  have  their 
affairs  superintended  by  the  district  councilor,  who  selects  three  i)er- 
sons  as  a  committee  to  represent  him  in  all  matters  respecting  the  re- 
lief of  the  po<^,  to  whom  they  render  account  from  time  to  time.  The 
expenses  incurred  by  these  Landarmenverbande  are  borne  by  the  dis- 
trict treasury.  When  persons  temporarily  fall  to  their  care,  outside  of 
the  commune  to  which  they  belong,  they  are  empowered  to  turn  the 
necessitous  person  over  to  the  proper  commune,  with  a  claim  for  reim- 
bursement for  expenses  incurred  in  his  care.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
commune  within  the  territory  of  a  Landarmenverband  is  unable  to  meet 
the  demand  made  upon  it  by  its  pauper  population  the  Landarm6nve^ 
band  will  be  directed  by  higher  government  authority  to  supply  it  with 
aid,  either  in  money  or  by  placing  ahnshouses  at  its  disposal  or  other- 
wise. 

Contentions  between  Armenverbsinde  throughout  the  Empire  are  de- 
cided by  judicial  authoTily. 
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"eignere  living  here,  if  their  presence  in  the  cotintry  has  not  been 
i  to  by  the  authorities  thereof^  reoeive  the  same  treatment  as 
-«  respect  to  poor  relie£ 
ner  in  which  relief  to  the  poor  is  granted  in  Hesse  is  rega* 
'nisterial  decree  whose  chief  points  are: 
umanes  in  which  no  specific  poor  board  exists  the  burgo- 
^'nnct  is  required  to  make  up  at  least  quarterly,  though 
>nthly,  a  list  of  the  necessitous  poor  in  his  commune 
oxmt  and  kind  of  relief  each  receives  weekly,  and 
aat  the  expenditure  for  such  relief  does  not  exceed  the 
.  money  on  hand  for  the  purpose. 
,  I'here  must  always  be  a  reserve  fund  on  hand  sufficient  to  meet 
sudden  and  transient  emergency. 
(o)  The  list  in  question  or  the  information  that  no  relief  has  been 
Siven  is  then  to  be  laid  before  the  church  authorities  of  his  commune 
'for  th^  comment. 

(d)  Are  the  burgomaster  and  the  clergy  of  his  commune  in  agree- 
xaient  the  list  is  sent  to  the  proper  accounting  officer  for  adjustment. 

they  in  disagreement  the  burgomaster  has  to  submit  the  question 
questions  in  dispute  to  sui>erior  official  authority. 

(e)  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  burgomaster  to  see  that  the  proper 
iperintendence  and  control  in  the  grant  of  poor  relief  are  maintained. 

"Xhe  clergy  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  distribute  the  alms,  except  in  cases 
^where  benevolent  bequests,  from  which  they  are  derived,  stipulate  this 
method  of  distribution. 

(f)  In  a  case  of  unusual  demand  for  relief  as,  for  instance,  complete 
aaaintenance  of  a  pauper  in  consequence  of  imbecility,  utter  incapacity 
t^  work,  accident,  etc.,  a  contract  for  the  care  of  the  unfortunate  is  at 
once  entered  into,  in  the  conclusion  of  which  the  local  board  and  clergy 
should  have  a  say.  The  service  to  be  performed  is  not  allowed  to  be 
X>iit  up  to  the  lowest  bidder,  as  this  manner  of  letting  a  contract  is 
strictly  forbidden. 

{g)  The  communes  are  expected,  so  fiu*  as  able,  to  provide  medical 
tireatment  for  their  sick  paupers. 

(h)  When  a  sick  pauper  receives  medical  treatment,  the  burgomaster 
of  bis  commune  has  to  write  upon  the  first  prescription  given  by  an 
official  doctor  the  word  "poor'*  or  "unable  to  pay,**  or  in  an  exceptional 
<3a8e  a  certificate  can  be  granted  whose  express  purpose  shall  be  to 
authorize  the  recipient  to  receive  medicine  from  the  apothecary  desig- 
nated. The  medicine  furnished  the  apothecary  charges  to  the  commune 
^yr  poor  ftand. 

In  the  larger  towns  there  are  special  regulations  regarding  the  i)oor. 

^Those  of  Darmstadt,  a  city  of  56,000  inhabitants  and  the  capital  of  the 

<]trand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  give  an  idea  of  the  regulations  prevailing  in 

other  cities  of  Hesse  and  will  be  found  contained  in  a  pamphlet  in 

<}erman  of  47  pages  of  printed  matter  herewith  tran&mitti^^  \sAat^^ 
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IncloBure  1,  entitled  ^^Armenordnung  fur  die  Stadt  Darmstadt  mid 
Instruction  fiir  die  Armenpfleger,  Bezirks-Vorsteher  und  Bezirks-Ver- 
sammlungen  vom  10.  Februar,  1876."  To  translate  this  publication  my- 
self, I  have  not  sufficient  time  at  command. 

At  Mayence,  population  72,000,  the  city  is  officially  divided  into  four- 
teen districts  for  purposes  of  public  relief  of  the  poor. 

Private  relief. 

(2)  Private  relief  of  the  poor  is  uncontrolled  by  the  state  and  sub- 
ject to  no  limitations,  aside  from  the  penalties  imi>osed  by  law  upon 
begging.  The  pauper  poor,  however,  in  Germany  are  so  well  looked 
after  by  the  state  that  there  is  not  much  for  private  enterprise  to  busy 
itself  with. 

The  extension  of  relief  by  benevolent  associations  or  religions  bodies 
or  from  individual  bequests  is  governed  by  the  constitutions  and  regu- 
lations of  such  bodies  and  the  provisions  of  the  bequests  made.  There 
is  generally  in  every  large  city  an  Armenverein  (x>oor  union)  whose 
members  pay  a  small  amount  annually  into  the  society's  treasury  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  of  their  city,  and  bind  themselves  not  to  give  re- 
lief to  beggars  at  the  door  or  on  the  street.  They  are  accustomed  to 
put  on  their  doors  or  houses  in  a  conspicuous  place  a  small  oval  iron 
plate  famished  by  the  union,  of  like  uniformity  throughout  Germany, 
I  believe,  with  the  simple  word  Armenverein  (poor  union)  cast  on  it,  as 
an  indication  to  beggars  that  it  is  no  use  to  apply  where  it  api)ear8  for 
food  or  relief.  In  German  cities  this  little  iron  plate,  white  in  color, 
with  Armenverein,  in  raised  black  letters  upon  it,  may  be  seen  on  house 
afber  house. 

The  constitution  of  the  Armenverein  or  general  union  at  Darmstadt, 
for  the  relief  and  prevention  of  poverty  and  beggary,  reads  in  sub- 
stance as  follows : 

(a)  The  object  of  the  assooiation  or  nnion  is  to  shield  needy  citizens  of  Darmstadt 
from  poverty,  reUeve  the  indigent  poor,  and  discourage  begging  in  the  street  and 
at  house  doors. 

(b)  It  seeks  to  accomplish  its  object  by  giving  or  lending  money,  obtaining  em- 
ploymenti  imparting  advice,  and  binding  its  members  not  to  give  alms  to  house  or 
street  beggars. 

(o)  The  funds  of  the  union  are  derived  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  its 
members  and  gifts  made  to  it. 

(d)  A  member  of  the  union  is  every  inhabitant  of  Darmstadt  of  age,  who  pays  at 
least  2  marks  (47  cents)  a  year  into  its  treasury,  and  agrees  not  to  help  house  or 
street  beggars. 

(«)  Once  a  year,  in  April  or  May,  there  is  a  general  meeting  of  the  union  for  hear- 
ing reports  and  electing  officers.  Special  meetings  can  be  called  at  any  time  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  union  when  they  consider  it  advisable  or  when  requested 
by  one-twentieth  of  the  members  of  the  union. 

(/)  The  board  of  directors  consists  of  twenty- four  members,  elected  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  union  at  a  general  meeting,  for  whom  all  members  regardless  of  sex  have 
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a  right  to  vote.  Eligible  to  office  are  all  members  who  rleclare  themBelves  ready  to 
work  for  the  anion.  The  directors  constituting  the  board  are  elected  for  three  years 
one-third  being  chosen  each  year.    All  are  eligible  to  reelection. 

Cg)  These  directors,  who  choose  a  presiding  officer  and  alternate  from  their  midst, 
de-fcermine  the  application  to  be  made  of  the  union's  funds.  They  also  select  the 
treasurer  and  fix  the  size  of  his  bond  and  the  amount  of  compensation  he  is  to  re- 
ceive for  his  labor,  as  well  as  appoint  such  employ^  of  the  union  as  hare  to  be  taken 
ort  pay,  and  name,  from  among  the  members  of  the  union  who  voluntarily  offer  their 
grs^tuitous  senrioes,  such  as  are  to  do  active  work  and  prescribe  their  functions.  The 
p'reeiding  officer,  or  his  adjunct,  represents  the  union  in  all  judicial  and  extra-judi- 
ciaJ  matters. 

C  A)  Requests  for  relief  by  the  needy  can  be  made  by  them  in  person  to  the  union 
or  ^to  one  of  the  officers  of  the  union  through  one  of  its  members.  The  circumstances 
of'  ^he  applicant  are  then  inquired  into  by  one  of  the  active  members  of  the  union,  and 
ft  T-eport  thereon  made  in  writing  to  the  board  of  directors  at  its  next  meeting,  when 
ttie  person  making  the  report  is  expected  to  support  it  by  verbal  explanations.  In 
pP^i«8iDg  cases  preliminary  help  can  be  rendered  by  three  members  of  the  board  of 
<^K^«ctors  agreeing  to  the  same  upon  their  responsibility  until  the  entire  board  can 
upon  the  case. 
C^v)  The  resolutions  of  the  board  of  directors  are  determined  by  a  miy'ority  vote, 
€3  in  the  case  of  a  tie  the  presiding  officer  decides  the  question.  A  quorum  is  con- 
''^^ 'touted  when  all  the  members  of  the  board  have  been  notified  of  a  meeting  andone- 
''^^Xf  of  them  attend.    One  meeting  a  week  is  regularly  held. 

Cj)  All  bills  of  the  treasurer  on  the  funds  of  the  union  have  to  be  countersigned 
the  president  of  the  board  of  directors  or  the  vice-president  and  one  of  the  mem- 
of  the  board.    The  accounts  are  examined  by  certain  members  of  the  union, 
^Dsen  annuaUy  for  the  purpose,  who  make  a  report  to  the  union. 
*ISlie  names  of  persons  relieved  and  contributions  of  members  are  not  published, 
ese  matters  are  kept  strictly  private  by  those  to  whose  knowledge  they  have  to 
e  in  the  execution  of  the  affairs  of  the  union. 
^k)  The  board  of  directors  are  empowered  to  enter  into  arrangements  with  other 
evolent  associations  or  institutions  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  will 
over  the  whole  or  part  of  their  means  to  the  union  for  outlay,  or  to  provide  in 
at  way  the  union  will  authorize  other  benevolent  associations  or  institutions  to 
form  certain  of  its  functions. 
^l)  Notice  of  an  intention  to  propose  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the 
ion  has  to  be  given  to  the  president  of  the  board  of  directors  fourteen  days  before 
^  general  meeting  in  which  it  is  to  be  discussed .    An  amendment  of  the  constitution 
;peTmissible  only  when  three-fourths  of  the  members  present  vote  therefor, 
^m)  The  union  can  be  dissolved  when  it  is  voted  for  by  three-fourths  of  the  mem- 
present  at  a  general  meeting  called  by  public  announcement  twice  made  with 
statement  of  the  object  of  the  call.    The  same  meeting  shall  decide,  by  a  majority 
,  what  disposition  shall  be  made  of  the  union's  assets,  in  so  far  as  not  already 
vided  for,  but  its  assets  can  only  be  devoted  to  benevolent  objects  at  Darmstadt, 
^m)  Ab  soon  as  the  union,  by  virtue  of  its  constitutional  provisions,  loses  its  legal 
as  a  corporation,  only  with  approval  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  can  an 
endment  of  them  take  place. 

I  also  transmit  as  inclosore  the  conBtitntion  in  the  German  language 
a  similar  onion  at  Giessen,  a  town  of  20,000  inhabitants,  in  Upper 

esse,  which  is  somewhat  fiiller  than  that  of  the  union  at  Darmstadt. 
These  associations  or  Armenverein  exist  not  only  in  the  large  towns 
d  citieS|  bat  oftentimes  in  the  small  towns. 
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3.  SUPPRESSION  OP  VAGRANCY. 

According  to  paragraph  361  of  the  Imperial  penal  code  of  Germany, 
every  person  convicted  of  vagrancy  is  subject  to  penal  confinement  np 
to  six  weeks,  as  is  also  every  person  convicted  of  begging  or  inducing 
children  to  beg,  or  of  failing  to  withhold  members  of  his  household  from 
begging,  or  of  giving  himself  up  to  gambling,  drink,  or  idleness  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  reach  a  condition  requiring  for  himself  or  for  those 
dependent  upon  him  the  extension  of  charity  by  the  authorities. 
Tramps  and  persons  repeatedly  convicted  of  begging  can,  moreover, 
according  to  paragraph  362  of  the  criminal  code  of  the  Empire,  be  sent 
by  the  police  to  a  so-called  Arbeits  Haus  (workhouse)  for  any  period 
up  to  two  years,  unless  physically  unfit  to  perform  the  lightest  kind  of 
house,  garden,  and  field  work.  For  youthftd  persons  under  18  years 
of  age  there  is  a  special  department  in  the  workhouse  at  Dieburg,  in 
Hesse.  The  sentence  to  the  workhouse  is  six  months  on  the  first  incar- 
ceration, and  an  increased  period  for  each  subsequent  refiarenoe  thither 
until  the  fall  limit  of  two  years  is  reached,  which  can  never  be  exceeded 
at  any  one  sentence.  Previous  behavior  and  the  amount  of  trouble 
given  the  police  has,  of  course,  due  weight  in  determining  the  measure 
of  the  penalty  meted  out  to  ofienders. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  has  its  chief  workhouse  at  Diebui^,  near 
Darmstadt,  which  is  capable  of  containing  180  to  200  prisoners,  and 
smaller  similar  workhouses  at  Worms  and  Giessen.  The  inmates  oi 
these  workhouses  are  kept  at  hard  labor,  mostly  of  an  industrial  char- 
acter, though  they  are  used  also  on  outside  agricultural  work. 

At  the  instance,  in  1882,  of  the  chancelor  of  the  Empire,  a  statistical 
compilation  was  made,  in  the  dilSerent  states  of  Germany,  of  the  num- 
ber of  beggars  and  tramps  sentenced  within  their  limits,  since  1876^ 
under  the  Imperial  criminal  code,  which  statistics  have  since  been 
regularly  published.  As  said  above,  there  are  two  paragraphs  on  thia 
subject,  361  and  362,  the  former  providing  confinement  up  to  six  weeka 
for  vagrancy  or  begging,  and  the  latter  incarceration  not  exceeding: 
two  years  in  a  workhouse  at  hard  labor  for  repeated  commissions  ofl 
the  same  offense  after  a  conviction,  or  for  begging  with  threats  of  vio- 
lencOi 
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Tor  the  whole  of  Oermany  the  convictions  from  1877  to  1884  under 
paragraph  361  of  the  criminal  code  prescribing  common  imprisonment 
up  to  six  weeks  were  as  foUows: 


18T7. 


^xony 

Wnrtemberff 
a^ea f. 


I^eeklenbnrs-Sebwerbi . 

Saxe-Weimar 

VecUeaboTK-StreUts . . . 

Oldenburg 

2«^ixswlck 

g^^xe-Mdningen 

g^e-Alteubarg 

^•^••Coborg-Gwtlia 

^brft..... 

T^^^wtzibiizif-Biidolstodt 
^^f^'wanburg-San  d  6  r  »- 

y^ldeck 


S^^>M«  Elder  Line. . 
^^^a«,  Janger  Line 
£^*^anBDbiirg-Lippe 

i^^S^k::::::::::;: 


Lorraine 


<3«mMi  Bmpire  — 


77,712 

57,482 

26,086 

19,697 

U,584 

4,069 

8,808 

1,890 

917 

1,380 

2,718 

362 

1,210 

765 

660 

501 

248 

194 

203 

15 

857 

607 

666 

169 

8,136 

4,728 


1878. 


1879. 


219,514 


92,685 

81,682 

31,112 

23,534 

15,929 

5,629 

5,406 

1,462 

681 

2,148 

2,511 

476 

1,489 

967 

455 

604 

261 

201 

144 

14 

514} 

527 

986 

592 

4,546 

6,132 


280.518 


115, 841 

78,254 

80,288 

30,968 

18,437 

8.217 

7,497 

1,470 

694 

8,497 

2,584 

477 

1,185 

1,141 

468 

665 

217 

197 

236 

7 

820 

522 

1,347 

547 

4,636 

7,824 


316,846 


1880. 


119,269 

83,807 

22,337 

31,180 

20,866 

9,828 

8,326 

1,660 

712 

2,604 

1,700 

611 

1,044 

1,365 

821 

609 

928 

145 

348 

15 


188L 


1882. 


132,123118, 


771 

169 

185 

8,970 

7,826 


84,299 

19,377 

15,366 

17,794 

10,975 

13,  ISlI 

2,163 

663 

2,170j 

1,837 

692 

1,661 

1,175 

627 

766 

191 

179 

307 

181 

428 

752 

416 

286 

8,987 

7,983 


72, 

18. 

16, 

12, 

9, 

8, 

1, 

1, 
1, 

1, 


245 
960 
722 
562 
105 
800 
110 
715 
650 
921 
542 
511 
021 
656 
549 
660 


320,648319,269 


184 
127 
295 
243 
372 
520 
514 
200 
3,990 
6,807 


278,040 


1888. 


101, 128 

62,897 

18,077 

20,692 

9,890 

6,247 

5,762 

1,101 

739 

1,563 

1,136 

476 

770 

828 

467 

625 

187 

73 

211 

269 

214 

279 

811 

152 

3,298 

5,096 


242,473 


1884. 


76,426 

60,264 

17,706 

18,096 

6,952 

4.007 

5,096 

803 

867 

1,507 

1,139 

417 

667 

680 

355 

697 

125 

81 

209 

408 

181 

241 

209 

157 

2,382 

4,046 


1877 

to 

1884. 


883,420 

581,545 

182,706 

174,995 

113,648 

58,790 

67,205 

U,664 

6,823 

16,790 

15,167 

4,022 

8,947 

7,517 

4,402 

4,827 

1,686 

1,197 

1,953 

979 

2,748 

4,119 

4,558 

2,338 

29,940 

49,937 


208,578,2,180,770 


Aremm 

ADDaM 

rate  per 
10,000 

inbabi- 
tanta, 

censuB 

of  1880. 


88.2 
137.6 
76.8 
1U.0 
90.4 
78.5 
123.9 
47.1 
72.6 
62.2 
54.8 
24.8 
72.1 
48.8 
23.7 
76.1 

28.8 
26.5 
48.1 
12.1 
96.9 
42.8 
89.6 
18.6 
82.5 
39.8 


60.8 


^Kverywhere  there  was  an  increase,  it  will  be  noticed,  of  convictions 
^'^O^lal  1881,  and  then  a  decrease.  This  is  said  to  be  due  to  industrial 
^^snges,  and  to  remedial  effects  described  below. 

4.  BEFOBMATION  OF  TAaBANTS. 

TFhis  question  seems  to  refer  chiefly  to  wandering  beggars,  generally 
Lown  as  ^^tramps'^in  the  United  States.  Of  beggars  having  a  fixed 
Pl^ce  of  abode  or  stopping  for  some  length  of  time  at  a  particular  place 
^^lio  seek  to  obtain  a  living  wholly  or  partly  by  begging,  there  are  not 
^  ^eat  number  in  Hesse.  They  are  for  the  most  part  met  with  only  in 
^^«  large  towns  and  cities,  and  a  beneficent  influence  is  sought  to  be 
^^ercised  over  them  by  the  municipal  and  private  relief  adverted  to  in 
*^«  answer  to  inquiry  2. 

In  regard  to  wandering  beggars  and  regular  tramps  it  is  to  be  said 
^^«t  an  effort  is  made  in  the  workhouses  to  instill  into  them  a  love  of 
and  bring  them  back  to  an  industrious  orderly  life,  but  the  success 
with  in  this  direction  can  not  be  termed  great,  the  reason  probably 
P^lng  that  those  who  get  there  are  too  confirmed  in  a  lazy  vagrant  life 
he  reformed.    It  has  therefore  been  the  endeavor  of  the  authorities 
Germany  since  1882,  when  a  remarkable  increase  of  \3ci&  TiTocK^x  ^ 
854a — e 
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wandering  beggars  was  observed  thronghont  the  Empire,  to  distingnisl 
the  well-disposed  wandering  beggar,  oftentimes  a  workman  ont  of  work, 
from  the  confirmed  tramp  and  to  preserve  the  former  from  fhrthei 
deterioration.  This  they  have  made  their  si>ecial  duly,  and  to  save  th( 
redeemable  have  established  what  are  designated  as  Arbeiterkolonien 
(workmen's  colonies)  and  H^atoralverpflegnngsstationen  (aid  stations 
or  rather  stations  for  aid  by  natural  method)  Arbeiterkolonien  or  work- 
men's colonies. 

(a)  The  Arbeiterkolonien  are  mostly  agricultural  in  character,  con- 
sisting of  areas  of  farm  land  of  a  certain  size  where  applicants  for  food 
and  shelter  are  taken  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  ui>on  rendering  set 
work  in  return,  and  an  effort  thereby  made  to  hold  them  to  a  fixed 
methodical  mode  of  work  and  life,  and  preserve  them  from  becoming 
habituated  to  a  roving  form  of  life  and  from  the  use  of  strong  drink, 
to  which  tramps  are  generally  sadly  addicted.  By  the  payment  oi 
some  wages  to  the  colonist,  as  a  person  taken  at  one  of  these  asylnniE 
is  called,  and  furnishing  him  with  clothing,  as  well  as  finding  an  oppor- 
tunity for  work  for  him,  his  return  to  a  regular  mode  of  life  is  facilitated 
The  Kolonien  are  based  on  the  model  of  an  institution  established  ir 
1882  by  Bev.  Mr.  von  Bodelschwingh  at  Bielefeld,  and  only  voluntary 
applicants  are  received  at  them,  and  of  these  such  are  refused  as  hav« 
already  been  at  an  Arbeiterkolonie  and  can  not  show  that  it  is  nofaul 
of  their  own  that  they  are  again  without  work.  In  this  way  habitua 
tramps  are  kept  off  and  the  Arbeiterkolonien  made  asylums  only  fo 
those  who  have  the  set  purpose  to  return  to  an  orderly  mode  of  life,  bn. 
in  their  present  circumstances  are  unable  to  carry  this  purpose  int» 
effect  without  the  aid  of  these  institutions,  through  the  temptation- 
held  out  by  a  wandering  mode  of  life  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
work. 

The  Arbeiterkolonien  have  been  founded  by  private  benevolen_ 
associations  or  unions,  which,  however,  are  everywhere  assisted  b; 
state  and  commercial  grants  when  their  own  funds  prove  not  suffiden^ 
for  the  work  they  have  undertaken  to  perform.  Binoe  1885  the  Granc 
Duchy  of  Hesse  has  had  one  of  these  Arbeiterkolonien  at  l^eu-Ulrich. 
stein  in  Upper  Hesse,  in  common  with  the  Prussian  province  of  Hesse* 
ffassau. 

(b)  The  Naturalvetpflegungsstationen  (aid  stations)  aim  to  afford 
wanderers  without  means,  food  and  shelter  for  a  few  hours'  work,  and 
thus  to  deter  them  from  begging  from  door  to  door.  They  are,  there- 
fore, placed  on  the  highways  known  to  be  most  frequented  by  tramps, 
at  not  more  than  half  a  day's  journey  apart.  Oftentimes  inns  are  con- 
nected with  them,  which,  however,  are  not  allowed  to  furnish  strong 
drink  to  any  inmate  of  the  station.  A  policeman  or  commercial  officer 
is  generally  in  charge  of  such  a  station,  and  from  this  keeper  the  appU- 
cant  receives  admission  to  the  station.  The  work  rendered  in  return 
for  the  food  and  shelter  received  is  of  the  most  ordinary  kind,  requiring 
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no  skill  such  as  working  on  tbe  highways,  catting  up  wood,  breaking 
stone,  etc. 

To  prevent  these  stations  being  made  a  convenience  of  by  regular 
vagrants  or  tramps  as  much  vigilance  is  exercised  as  possible,  and  to 
facilitate  the  procuration  of  work  by  strolling  unfortunates  what  are 
known  as  Arbeitsuachweisebureaus  (intelligence  offices)  are  connected 
with  the  aid  stations,  which  put  the  well  disposed  into  the  way  of  get< 
ting  employment  and  force  the  tramp  to  show  his  true  colors.    There 
are  22  of  these  stations  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  (population 
994,000),  which  it  costs  about  $7,500  annually  to  maintain,  furnished 
by  the  communes,  districts,  or  provinces.    These  form  a  union  with 
those  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  which  union  in  its 
ton  is  a  part  of  a  general  union  embracing  all  Germany.    The  char- 
acter and  extent  of  this  general  body  is  shown  by  the  printed  minutes, 
^  pages  in  length,  of  a  constitutive  assembly  held  at  Oassel,  Prussia, 
cTiijie  12  and  13, 1892.    Adjoined  to  these  minutes  is  a  little  control 
lK>ok  of  24  pages,  which  the  recipients  of  the  bounty  of  the  aid  stations 
b^^e  to  carry  about  them  as  a  certificate  of  good  faith,  in  which  book 
^  noted  every  stoppage  made  at  the  stations.    This  is  to  prevent  the 
st^AtionB  being  made  use  of  by  confirmed  tramps,  and  the  control  exer- 
^i»ed  is  effects  in  the  following  way : 

-A.  wanderer  is  regarded  as  without  means  when  he  has  less  than  3 
i^arks  (75  cents)  in  money  about  him  and  can  obtain  no  work.    Any 
^X>])licant  for  aid  having  more  than  this  amount  who  conceals  or  denies 
^^«  &ct  is  on  its  discovery  made  to  pay  for  the  treatment  he  has  received, 
^<xd  turned  over  to  the  police  for  deception.    If  the  applicant  shows 
I^Tnself  by  reason  of  age,  sickness,  or  infirmity  to  be  unfit  for  work,  he 
^^  turned  over  to  the  police  for  pauper  relief.    Every  applicant  for  asy- 
'^^:tn  must  possess  a  wander  or  control  book  (Wanderschein  it  is  called), 
^^Idch  he  surrenders  at  each  station  he  puts  up  at,  and  receives  back  on 
^^parting  therefrom  after  having  rendered  the  proper  amount  of  work 
^^  the  food  and  shelter  afforded  him.    If  he  does  not  possess  such  a 
^^Ook  he  must  obtain  one  by  paying  25  pfennigs  (6  cents)  or  working 
*^o  hours  for  it.    When  an  individual  is  suspected  of  having  willfully 
^^stroyed  his  book,  he  is  turned  over  to  the  police.    The  control  book 
^^^ars  the  name  of  its  recipient  as  well  as  the  date  and  place  of  its  issue 
^^d  indicates  the  direction  in  which  the  holder  is  going.    The  stations 
^e  half  a  day's  journey  on  foot  apart,  as  said  above,  and  must  be  passed 
^ti  orderly  succession  by  these  trampers.    As  the  men  have  to  work  dur- 
^tig  the  forenoon,  only  one  station  can  be  reached  a  day,  and  here  a 
^tx>p  mast  be  made  for  the  night,  when  the  control  book  has  to  be  pre- 
^^nted  for  entry  of  the  &ct,  which  is  retained  by  the  keeper  of  the  sta- 
tion until  the  succeeding  noon,  when  it  is  given  back  to  its  owner  with 
^>ie  time  and  place  of  his  departure  noted  in  it  and  the  stamp  of  the 
^t;ation  affixed.    This  passes  as  evidence  that  the  holder  of  the  book. is 
^fsgularly  passing  from  station  to  station  looking  foi  ^oi:\l  ^ndL^xQ'^^KVi 
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• 

acting  at  ea<;h  station.  The  hoareach  station  is  quitted  baa  to  bewntte 
in  rhis  book,  and  the  station  the  holder  has  next  in  view  can  also  b 
recorded. 

If  the  wanderer  obtains  regular  work  for  a  time  or  falls  sick,  so  tha 
he  has  to  go  to  the  hospital,  these  facts  he  must  also  get  registered  i 
his  books  to  satisfactorily  explain  the  break  in  his  journey  should  h 
have  to  resume  his  wanderings  and  again  call  on  the  stations.  Th 
possessor  of  the  book  is  not  allowed  to  make  any  entry  himself  in  it  no 
willfully  to  get  another  to  do  so.  False  entries,  as  well  as  the  use  b: 
any  other  than  the  rightftil  holder  of  a  control  book,  is  a  penal  offense 
Station  keepers  are  authorized  to  hold  aU  control  books  improperly 
used.  The  leading  rule  at  the  stations  is,  use  the  mornings  in  wort 
the  afternoons  in  traveling.  The  wanderer  is  expected  to  work  at 
station  through  the  morning  and  use  the  next  afternoon  getting  to  th 
next  station,  where  he  should  arrive  as  night  approaches,  with  the  nam 
of  the  station  where  he  spent  the  morniug,  and  the  hour  he  left  i 
entered  in  his  control  book  by  the  keeper  of  that  station.  He  is  e^ 
pected  to  make  the  distance  between  the  two  stations  with  promptnes 
and  must  reach  by  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  station  where  he  want 
to  put  up  for  the  night.  In  exceptional  cases,  especially  in  winter,  a 
if  the  distance  to  the  next  objective  station  is  more  than  five  houn 
walking,  a  wanderer  will  be  permitted  to  leave  in  the  forenoon  a  statio 
where  he  has  passed  the  night  and  a  meal  given  him  before  he  goe. 
The  station-keepers  are  also  permitted  to  give  these  rovers  food  to  tali 
with  them  when  their  way  is  particularly  long.  If  a  man  passes  tb 
whole  day  at  a  station  he  is  required  to  work  all  of  that  day. 

If  any  applicant  for  asylum  refuses  to  take  a  good  place  of  wor 
offered  him,  he  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  stations  any  more.  Tt 
kind  of  work  the  inmates  of  a  station  have  to  perform  is  determined  b 
the  keeper  of  the  station,  and  the  length  of  time  worked  is  generall 
four  hours.  Applicants  to  whom  asylum  is  refiised  because  of  viob 
tion  of  the  regulations  governing  the  stations  are  turned  over  to  tli 
local  authorities.  All  parties  arriving  too  late  at  the  stations,  or  hai 
ing  in  their  control  books  a  break  in  the  series  of  stations  they  hav 
stopped  at,  without  its  being  accounted  for  by  a  certificate  from  an  eoc 
ployer  or  a  hospital  that  they  were  at  work  or  sick  during  the  interva 
or  being  met  with  on  roads  not  running  between  stations,  are  liable  t 
arrest  and  punishment  by  the  police  as  common  tramps.  If  the  wan 
derer  wants  to  look  around  for  work,  he  must  get  firom  the  station 
cards  of  permission  for  the  purpose,  so  that  constant  knowledge  can  b 
kept  of  his  whereabouts  and  time.  On  Sundays  and  holidays  neithe 
tramping  nor  working  is  done,  but  asylum  for  these  days  granted  to  al 
properly  provided  with  control  books  who  timely  apply  therefor  on  th- 
day  before.  Finally,  it  is  expected  that  on  Sundays  each  wanderer  wil 
attend  the  divine  services  of  his  religion. 

The  different  species  of  m^tlioda  ^t  forth  above  fbr  extending  aL 
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and  asylam  to  workingmen  in  quest  of  work  and  withholding  them  from 
£silling  into  vagrancy  have  had,  in  conjunction  with  other  factors,  a 
good  effect  in  diminishing  the  number  of  cases  of  arrests  and  convio 
tions  for  vagabondage  but  they  are  not  as  effective  as  desired. 

5.  mDISOBIBIINATS  OHABItlT. 

It  is  a  Blatter  of  general  recognition  in  G^^rmany  that  the  indisodmi- 
nate  dispensation  of  public  and  private  charities,  especially  the  giving  of 
money  to  beggars,  is  ii\jurious  in  its  consequences  and  tends  to  en- 
courage the  idle,  worthless,  and  vicious  in  seeking  to  get  along  ^  ithout 
TTork.    It  is  now,  therefore,  a  matter  of  principle  with  public  dispensers 
OfT  <3harity,  as  well  as  with  organized  benevolent  religious  bodies,  private 
l>eiiefactory  institutions,  and  charitable  socities,  to  inquire  with  care 
lotM  the  private  ciroumstances  and  mode  of  life  of  every  individual  ap- 
plying  for  aid,  and  to  extend  relief  in  such  a  way  that  their  charity 
Bliali  not  be  abused. 

rrhe  public  prints  seek  to  discourage  indiscriminate  almsgiving  by 
coTling  on  the  public  f^om  time  to  time  in  their  columns  not  to  give 
^tiix&^tMng  to  street,  road,  or  door  beggars,  but  to  direct  them  to  the 
P^^%l>lic  places  of  succor;  and  charitable  associations  bind  their  mem- 
t^^^bvs  never  to  give  money  to  such  mendicants.  The  eflforts  made  on 
^^^  part  of  the  authorities  to  suppress  vagabondage  and  mendacity  are 
d^^m  in  the  answer  to  interrogatory  4. 

6.  BEST  OHABITY  SYSTEM. 

r3%e  beftt  system  of  afibrding  relief  to  the  poor  is — 

^1)  By  careftil  investigation  of  each  case  that  presents  itself,  especially 

^^^  the  degree  of  relief  required  and  the  occasion  of  it. 

<2)  By  affording  aid  in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude  all  opportunity  for 
use  thereof,  the  best  manner  of  relief  being  by  the  natural  method — 

l^^^^^t  is,  by  setting  its  recipients  to  work  in  some  way,  or  by  placing  the 
red,  infirm,  blind,  etc.,  in  specific  asylums. 

<3)  By  granting  to  the  able-bodied  relief  iu  no  case  without  the  ren- 
3on  of  60me  kind  of  service  in  re£um  for  the  aid  supplied. 

7.  PAUPSB  MABBIAaES. 

There  is  no  legal  restriction  in  Hesse  on  intermarriages  by  paupers 

James  H.  Smith, 
Commercial  Agent 
XTkitbd  States  Commeboial  Agency, 

Mayenee^  July  18^  1892. 
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HAMBURG. 

nMFOST  BT  ACTING  OONBTTL  BVBKJL 
OONTROLLTNO  YAORANCY. 

FoT  the  public  oare  of  paupers  the  city  of  Hamburg  (snbnrbs  incliided)  ^  S) 
is  divided  into  paaper  districts.  Each  of  these  paaper  districts  compriseap^^  a 
a  number  of  pauper  quarters  or  lodgings.  The  quarters  or  lodgings 
in  charge  of  an  overseer  of  the  poor,  while  the  district  is  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  superintendent  of  the  poor.  The  superintendent  of  th< 
j;K)or  of  each  district  and  the  overseers  of  the  poor  under  his  jurisdictioi: 
constitute  a  district  board,  in  whose  meetings  the  names  of  those  in  n( 
of  aid  are  ascertained.  The  organization  of  the  Hamburg  system 
providing  for  the  poor  was  first  established  by  the  poor  laws  of  17^ 
and  has,  generally,  proved  successfuL  A  ftarther  perfection  (in  accoi 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age),  after  the  so-called  ^^Elberfed  system,, 
which  requires  a  greater  individual  care  of  the  poor,  is  now  being  pre 
pared  and  will  probably  go  into  effect  in  the  near  future.  The  boar 
however,  cares  solely  for  such  persons  as  are  able  to  prove  residen 
Homeless  paupers  in  need  of  aid  on  account  of  sickness  and  other  ci 
eumstances  are  compelled  to  apply  for  assistance  to  the  department  c=)f 
police,  which  attends  to  the  cases  in  the  proper  form.  Private  charitz::^^ 
also  takes  care  of  these  homeless  paupers  in  different  ways.  Two  as] 
lums  for  the  homeless— one  for  men,  one  for  women  and  children- 
grant  free  night  lodgings.  Societies  for  the  prevention  of  begging  lei 
their  support  by  furnishing  meals,  traveling  expenses,  and  night  lodj 
ing,  and  seek  to  stop  begging  in  dwellings,  etc.    A  branch  of  this 

ciety  for  inner  mission  supports  two  lodging  houses,  which,  for  sma ^ 

consideration,  grant  shelter,  and  are  largely  frequented.  The  ^<S^^' 
ciety  for  Public  Ooffee  Halls"  supplies  wholesome  and  cheap  food,  bc==^^ 
does  not  permit  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  etc.,  on  its  premises. 

Its  object  is  no  further  profit  than  a  moderate  interest  on  the  oapil 
invested.     Furthermore,  aside  from  different  charitable  enterprii 
which  seek  to  find  employment  for  pauper  applicants,  the  attempt 
being  made  to  temporarily  employ  transients  and  beggars  with  splittuis^    ^^ 
wood  and  breaking  coal.    A  prominent  part  of  Hamburg's  extensiv — ^^ 
private  charity  is  performed  by  buildings  donated  for  the  purpose  cC^^^ 
giving  domiciles  to  the  poor.    These  partiy  originated  in  olden  time^^^^ 
as  for  instance,  St.  George's  Hospital,  St.  John's  Hospital,  Holy  Ghos-^^^ 
Hospital,  Gast-  und  Erankenhaus,  and  the  numerous  so-called  GottettfC*"*^' 
wohnungen  (Lord's  dwellings),  erected  "to  honor  God  and  to  suppor^*:*^ 
poor  people  in  need  of  aid."    A  very  considerable  portion  of  thes^-^^*^ 
buildings,  however,  are  of  a  later  date,  and  especially  of  the  last  decades^^^^ 
and  founded  by  wealthy  and  charitable  citizens.    The  following  namec^'^^*^ 
are^  for  ezamplOi  the  latest  Gieationa  of  Hamburg's  private  charity."^^"^^ 
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viz:  The  magniflcent  Schroder  Asylum,  Heine  Asylum,  Laeisz  Asy- 
(cun,  Yorwerk's  Asylum,  Arnesen-,  Alida  Schmidt-  and  Schutte  Asy- 
limis.  To  show  the  enormous  extension  of  Hamburg's  private  charity 
ui  alphabetical  index  published  in  1888,  giving  the  names  of  charitable 
nstitations,  is  hereto  annexed.  A  center  of  unison  for  all  private  in- 
ititutions  and  private  charitable  asylums  of  Hamburg  is  maintained 
>y  tlie  establishment  of  a  department  for  charitable  institutions.  This 
lepartment  has  to  superintend  the  management  and  to  see  that  the  will 
bud  instructions  of  the  respective  legators  are  exactly  and  perfectly 
carried  out  to  the  letter.  It  keeps  a  register  of  all  x>erson8  supported 
>y  cliaritable  institutions  and  gives  information  to  everybody  who  can 
dentify  himself  as  superintendent  of  a  charitable  institution  or  asylum^ 
i^liether  and  to  what  extent  persons  receive  supx)ort,  so  as  to  prevent 
bhe  bestowal  of  too  many  individual  gifts  to  the  same  party. 

SUPPBESSION  07  VAOBAKOT. 

To  properly  check  the  plague  of  beggars  and  tramps,  paragraphs 
§  361,  363,  364,  365,  367,  and  368  of  the  imperial  penal  code  are  vigor- 
onsly  enforced  by  the  police  department  and  the  courts  of  justice.  A 
translation  of  these  regulations  is  added,  marked  III. 

Based  ui>on  these  regulations,  there  were  sentenced  for  begging  in 
the  last  Ave  years  the  following  number  of  persons,  sections  361-^64: 


1887 
1888 


2,520 
2,252 
1,763 


1890 2,001 

1891 2,230 


The  enforcement  of  section  362  of  the  penal  code  (of  which  a  copy  is 
oontained  in  Appendix  2),  which  calls  for  the  turning  over  of  tramps 
to  the  police  department  of  their  respective  homes,  has  proved  to  be 
^  very  effective  means  of  suppressing  tramps. 

In  consequence  of  this  means  of  punishment  an  additional  conftne- 
xnent  was  inflicted  on  the  following  number  of  persons: 


X887 


730 
527 
444 


1890. 
1891. 


578 
453 


Of  which  number  the  following  persons  were  turned  over  for  beg- 
ging, viz: 


X887 


478 
295 
198 


1890 
1891 


329 
247 


The  total  length  of  additional  confinement  was  as  follows,  viz: 


X887 
1888 


.  955      4 
.  555 
.  468      1 


1890 
1891 


Tn.  Hos. 

.  594      7 
.  445      2 
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At  the  end  of  1887  there  were  detained  in  the  House  of  Oonect 


1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 


The  enforoement  of  this  seyere  measure  is,  upon  a  whole,  ooutro 
by  agreements  between  the  respective  governments  of  the  oonfede; 
states  of  the  German  Empire.  With  reference  to  the  success  obtai 
it  must  be  said  that  the  decrease  of  punishments  for  begging  is 
deed,  due  to  these  agreements,  especially  when  one  considers  the  u 
increase  of  the  population  (beginning  of  December,  1891,  about  I 
000  in  the  city  and  suburbs  and  about  640,000  in  the  entire  area  of 
state)  with  1890,  an  Increase  of  about  15,000  head,  and  with  Deoem 
1885,  an  increase  of  about  106,000  head. 

Bestrictions  as  to  marriages  are  annulled  by  the  federal  law  of  1 
4, 1868. 

[Eztraol  from  the  p«iiBl  l*ws  for  the  German  Empire.] 

Section  861.  Imprisoned  shaU  be : 

(1«)  Whoeveri  after  being  under  poUoe  sorveiUance,  acta  contrary  to  the  inal 
tions  given  him  on  this  account; 

(2)  Whosoever  after  being  expeUed  fh>m  the  federal  territory  or  from  that  of 
fMLeral  state  petums  without  permission ; 

(3)  Every  tramp ; 

(4)  Whosoever  begs  or  causes  children  to  beg,  or  does  not  prevent  pexaoqA  : 
hegglng; 

(5)  Whosoever,  being  subject  to  gambling,  excessive  drinking,  or  indolence, 
into  such  conditions  in  which  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to  seek  outside  aid  thn 
the  means  of  the  authorities  for  his  own  maintenance,  or  that  of  those  wliom  ] 
obliged  by  law  to  support. 

(7)  Whosoever,  when  receiving  public  support,  refuses,  on  account  of  indolen< 
perform  the  task  set  him  by  the  authorities  which  is  within  the  limits  of  his  abi 

(8)  Whosoever,  after  losing  his  former  means  ol;  support,  haQ  not,  witlua  the 
its  fixed  by  the  proper  authorities,  endeavored  to  procure  other  employmMit, 
not  able  to  prove  that  his  efforts  have  turned  out  to  be  unsuccessful,  despitt 
strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  employment. 

Section  362.  All  persons  sentenced  in  accordance  with  section  361  (Nos.  ZS) 
be  compelled  to  perform  such  outdoor  labor  as  is  consistent  with  their  abiliti< 
they  can  be  kept  sepasated  firom  free  laborers. 

It  may  be  ordered  that  sentenced  persons  are  to  be  turned  over  to  their  r9Spe« 
home  police  authorities,  after  serving  the  sentence  inflicted  upon  them.  This 
thorizes  the  home  police  authorities  to  either  place  the  sentenced  persons  in  a  'ih 
house  up  to  two  years,  or  to  employ  them  for  the  public  benefit. 

In  cases  coming  under  section  361,  No.  4,  this  is  only  admissible  when  the 
tenced  person  was  again  legally  sentenced  within  three  years  following  the  las 
fense. 

In  cases  of  foreigners,  sentenced  to  be  turned  over  to  their  respeetive  home  p 
officials,  the  assignment  to  the  workhouse  may  be  substituted  by  expulsion. 
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In  iixmg  the  additional  confinement  in  acc(»rdance  with  section  362 
of  the  penal  code,  the  following  inHtrnctions  will  be  observed: 

(1)  In  fixing  the  additional  imprisonment,  all  subjects  of  the  Empire 
are  to  be  treated  the  same. 

(2)  If,  in  accordance  with  section  362  of  the  penal  code,  the  assign- 
ment to  the  home  i>oliee  authorities  is  ordered,  the  legal  proceedings  in 
tliis  case  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  respe<^tive  homex>olice  authorities, 
in  a  manner  to  be  designated  by  the  latter,  to  enable  them  to  fix  the 
pxoper  additional  imprisonment. 

(3)  The  correctional  confinement,  if  section  362,  section  2  of  penal 
code  is  applicable,  will,  as  a  rule,  be  stated  in  each  case  of  persons 
ox^dered  to  be  turned  over  to  their  respective  home  police  authorities. 
K:xceptions  take  place  in  cases  where  individual  circumstances,  espc^ 
cioUy  when  (through  medical  examiuation)  the  inability  of  even  per- 
forming light  house,  garden,  or  field  labor  is  found  on  account  of  sueh 
pliysical  disability,  and  when  on  account  of  advanced  age  the  assign- 
ment to  a  workhouse  appears  inadvisable. 

TThen  it  is  resolved  to  inflict  correctional  CQuftnement,  the  length  of 
the  same  will  be  fixed  upon  by  the  home  police  authorities.  It  will  19. 
t^  case  be  observed  that  the  term  of  detention  for  the  first  offense  is 
to  be  fixed  at  six  months  up  to  a  x>eriod  not  exceeding  two  years,  and 
^or  repeated  violations  comparatively  higher.  The  previous  record  of 
the  retained  persons,  the  gravity  of  offense,  and  especially  the  length 
of  time  passed  since  semng  the  last  correctional  confinement^  are  to  be 
t^en  into  consideration  accordingly. 

(5)  When  the  conduct  of  the  detained  person  lets  it  appear  justifiable 
tluit  the  purpose  of  the  additional  imprisonment  may  be  reached  by  a 
Sorter  time  of  detention  than  that  for  which  the  sentence  calls,  or 
^b<^n  occurrences  in  family  or  trade  relations  of  the  person  detained 
^^ke  it  desirable,  the  time  of  detention  may  be  reduced  by  the  home 
I^Uce  authorities,  after  presentation  of  the  case  to  the  director  of  the 
^ox^khoose,  together  with  the  higher  officials  of  this  institution,  includ- 
es the  clergyman,  to  one-half— however,  to  not  less  than  three  montha 
In  cases  of  bad  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  person  detained,  the 
.  ^Sth  of  confinement  may  be  prolonged  by  the  home  police  authori- 
^^B,  after  submitting  the  case  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  work* 

Ohas.  H.  Bubke, 

Vice  and  Acting  ComuU 
XJvitsd  Statbs  Oonsulatb, 

Mamburgf  August  13^  1893. 
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MUNICH. 

MMPOBT  BT  OONBUL  OATLOt. 
OONTBOL  OP  YAGBANOT. 

(ly  3)  Bneh  efforts  as  ore  made  here  in  the  matter  of  regnlatin 
controlliiig  *^ tramps"  and  ^^ beggars,"  are  in  pursuance  of  a  law  < 
Empire,  according  to  which  begging,  tramping,  and  idleness,  or  i 
ance  of  labor  (arbeitsscheue)  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  f< 
weeks  or  less. 

The  police  force  are  under  orders  to  perform  their  duties  wit 
utmost  Yigor  in  the  matter  of  enforcing  this  law.    And  so  far  \ 

•  I  public  streets  are  concerned,  at  least,  their  efforts  meet  with  p 
X I  success.  Begging  in  the  streets  may  be  said  not  to  exist,  and  va^ 
1^  i                   and  other  objectionable  characters  are  seldom  seen.    OfBcers  ii 

•  j  I  j  dress  patrol  the  streets  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  and  apprehe 

I  Yiolators  of  the  law,  and  raids  are  frequently  made  in  all  place 

1^   ^  pected  of  harboring  doubtful  characters.    When  arrests  are  ma( 

jt   I  law  is  enforced  as  aboYe  mentioned,  or  in  case  an  offender  has  be 

If    i  rested  frequently  during  the  preceding  three  years,  he  may  be  s 

a  workhouse  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years. 

In  the  case  of  aliens,  howcYer,  or  of  those  who,  not  being  aliens 
their  home  elsewhere  tiian  in  Munich  (in  some  other  community  ^ 
the  limits  of  the  Empire,  that  is  to  say),  the  method  of  proceed 
different.  As  to  aliens  who  are  found  guilty  of  violating  the  law. 
may  be  banished  from  the  Empire,  and  this  is  always  done  wh< 
circumstances  are  such  as  to  justify,  in  the  opinion  of  the  autho 
such  extreme  action.  When  the  person  convicted  is  not  an  aliei 
his  home  is  in  a  different  community  from  that  in  which  he  w 
rested,  he  must  be  taken  charge  of  by  the  home  community,  aui 
proper  case  he  is  sent  there.  Each  community  is  obliged  to  tak< 
of  its  own  vagrants  and  other  such  violators  of  the  law,  and,  gen 
speaking,  no  expense  will  be  incurred  by  any  community  in  bel 
offenders  who  belong  elsewhere,  except  to  send  them,  if  nece; 
where  they  belong. 

DISTEIBUTION  OF  ALMS. 

(2)  In  answer  to  question  2, 1  give  the  following  statistics  in  r 
to  the  sums  expended  in  Munich  for  charity  in  the  year  1890,  ar 
objects  for  which  they  were  expended.  The  figures  for  1891  ai 
yet  accessible,  but  they  would  not  greatly  differ  from  those  here  { 

One  of  the  sections  of  the  poor  law  requires  the  poor  boards  oi 
community  to  grant — 

(a)  To  all  persons  whose  home  is  in  the  community,  when  comji 
or  partly  unable  to  work,  the  necessary  food,  clothing,  lodging, 
ingy  and  care  to  sustain  life. 
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(h)  To  provide  for  the  sick  the  necessary  medical  aid,  including  nurs- 
ing and  medicine,  and  especially  to  place  all  insane  persons  who  are  in 
need  of  watching  and  nursing  in  an  insane  asylum. 

{e)  To  attend  to  the  burying  of  persons  dying  without  means  in  the 
oommunity. 

(d)  To  give  to  poor  children  the  necessary  education. 

Another  section  provides  that  assistance  or  support,  not  exceeding 
foiirteen  days,  shall  be  given  to  such  persons  as  need  it  who,  not  being 
on  embers  of  the  community,  have  paid  poor  taxes  therein  for  a  certain 
texigth  of  time. 

In  pursuance  of  this  law,  some  900  persons  were  taken  care  of  in  the 
foiir  poorhouses  in  Munich  during  the  year  1890,  at  an  expense  of  about 
^X4,000  marks.  (1  mark=:23.8  cents.)  Besides  this,  270,000  marks 
^^re  paid  out  by  the  poor  board  to  3,545  persons  in  monthly  install- 
ocments.  The  persons  in  question  either  could  not  be  accommodated  in 
t^be  poorhouses  or  it  was  not  necessary  to  take  them  there. 

Sams  of  money  not  larger  than  6}  marks  were  given  out  in  8,050 
c^^bses  during  the  year.    The  amount  thus  expended  was  43,850  marks. 

In  4,360  cases  money  was  expended  in  helping  persons  to  pay  their 
r*^iit,  the  total  amount  of  this  expenditure  being  14,121  marks. 

Wood  and  peat  for  iuel  were  supplied  in  6,000  cases  during  the  year, 
^'t:^  an  expense  of  21,000  marks.  Olothing  was  supplied  to  1,735  per- 
sons, at  an  exi>ense  of  10,000  marks. 

In  the  Home  for  the  Shelterless  279  persons  were  received,  four 
'v^ceks  being  the  limit  of  time  allowed  for  each  person.  About  130,000 
iK^arks  were  expended  in  behalf  of  the  sick  in  hospitals  and  asylums. 

As  to  x>oor  children,  712  were  provided  for  during  the  year,  392  in 
t^lxe  country,  under  the  care  of  foster  parents,  at  a  cost  of  28,800  marks, 
^20  in  institutions  in  Munich,  at  a  cost  of  39,360  marks.  Some  5,000 
I>oor  children  were  helped  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  an  education  by 
Sxfts  of  money  or  fhmishing  them  with  books,  according  to  the  circum- 
^ti^nces  of  each  case.  Articles  of  clothing  were  also  furnished  in  a  great 
^^any  cases.  Here  may  also  be  mentioned  the  suppenanstalten,  ten  of 
"^liich  existed  in  1890,  which  were  established  mainly  for  the  benefit 
^^t^poor  school  children,  and  some  of  which  are  in  the  school  buildings 
'^liemselves.  At  these  establishments  all  poor  school  children  can  ob- 
'^^^in  a  portion  of  soup  and  a  piece  of  bread  at  the  expense  of  the  poor 
^^^Dard.  Any  other  persons  may  obtain  portions  of  soup  at  8  pfennings, 
^^'•^2  cents  the  portion.  One  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  five 
hundred  and  three  portions  were  given  out  in  1890. 

About  920,000  marks  were  paid  out  by  the  poor  board  in  1890  for 

te  objects  aboved  named. 

Xhere  are  in  Munich  also  between  forty  and  fifty  private  societies 
^^d  organizations  established  for  the  purx>ose  of  rendering  assistance 
^^  the  various  classes  of  persons.    The  number  of  persons  assisted  by 
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these  societies  in  1890  was  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand,  and  th 
atnotmt  expended  was  aboat  930,000  marks. 
About  half  of  the  amount  expended  for  charity  in  Munich  is 


n 
expended  through  the  x)oor  board  and  half  by  private  societies.  ji  s 

BBFOBMATION  OF  VAGRANTS. 

(4)  All  that  is  being  done  in  this  direction  is  to  give  assistance 
**  tramps  "  and  ^'  beggars  ^  only  on  the  condition  that  they  render  som 
service  in  return,  such  as  cutting  wood,  cleaning  the  streets,  and  th^ 
like,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  a  consciousness,  if  i>ossible,  that  on. 
does  not  get  on  without  work.    Any  great  success  in  this  directio 
can  not  be  reported.    Persons  of  this  sort  who  frequently  ask 
and  are  disposed  to  do  no  work  are  put  in  workhouses,  where  they 
obliged  to  work.    Greater  but  by  no  means  complete  success  has 
suited  from  this  method. 

INDISCRIMINATE   CHARITY.  -, 


■■-f  * 


(5)  There  is  nothing  of  importance  to  report  firom  this  locality  undu*^*^       f^ 
this  head.    It  is  not  thought  that  the  administration  or  disi)en8atLO 
of  charity  in  Munich  is    indiscriminate  in  any  such  sense  or  de 
as  to  have  become  a  subject  of  complaint  from  any  quarter.    Ghari 
is  dispensed  mainly  in  the  ways  above  mentioned,  either  through  th^ 
poor  board  or  through  one  of  the  private  societies,  and  in  each 
only  after  oarefol  inquiry  and  with  the  idea  of  affording  the  preoii 
relief  that  the  circumstances  require.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  gen 
ine  poverty  here,  much  more  than  can  be  relieved  by  the  public  mone; 
that  the  poor  board  is  able  to  secure.    Gharity  is  therefore  welcome  i 
almost  any  form  and  from  almost  any  quarter.    Thus  these  privat 
societies  have  sprung  up  for  the  relief  of  special  classes  of  the  poor  an< 
sick,  and  it  is  common  for  members  of  these  societies  to  place  a  noti 
in  a  conspicuous  place  over  the  doors  of  their  residences,  mentionin 
the  fact  of  their  membership,  which  serves  as  a  notice  to  all  that  the; 
do  not  dispense  charity  except  through  the  medium  of  the  society. 

While  there  is,  therefore,  more  than  one  source  of  charity  in  Munich^ -^^' 
and  it  may  be  that  some  persons  are  able  to  get  assistance  at  more  thantf^^^*^ 
one  place,  it  may  be  safely  said,  I  think,  that  indiscriminate  giving,^'^^^^ 
properly  speaking,  does  not  exist  to  any  such  extent  as  to  have  beoom< 
and  be  regarded  as  an  evil. 


\ 


BEST  CHARITY  SYSTEMS. 


^>0ti 


(6)  I  can  not  give  any  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question.    I  do  not 
know  that  it  can  be  said  that  the  experience  of  Munich  has  proved  any  ^ 

particular  system  to  be  best.    I  applied  in  the  proper  quarter  for  an      ^^^\. 
official  answer  to  be  given  by  some  person  who  had  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge  and  experience,  and  the  answer  that  came  I  add  in  a  literal  trans- 


iB- 
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lataoiu    It  is  not  strictly  responsiye  to  the  question,  it  will  be  seen. 
It  is  as  follows: 

Whftt  would  beot  lead  to  the  result  that  indigent  persons  beoome  self*sapporting 
flsd  regain  their  self-respect  wonld  be  a  system  decentralized  as  mach  as  possible, 
fgt  mstance,  as  in  Elberfeld  [a  town  in  Prussia]  where  only  five  or  six  persons  are 
atfigned  to  one  oyerseesr,  whose  duty  is  to  watch  like  a  father  over  his  wards. 

^AXJFEB  Hi^BSIAGBS. 

(7)  A  person  can  not  be  married  here  without  obtaining  a  license 
from  the  community  where  his  home  is.  If  within  the  3  years  prior  to 
tiie  application  he  has  applied  for  public  supi>ort  the  license  can  be  re- 
fused. It  can  also  be  refused  where  either  of  the  parties  is  in  arrears 
fyt  contributions  to  the  poor  fhnds. 

The  effect  of  these  restrictions  is  said  to  be  favorable  in  various  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  in  preventing  the  marriage  of  persons  who  already 

require  public  support  the  community  preserves  itself  from  the  fresh 

demands  which  the  marriage  would  probably  lead  to.    Secondly,  per- 

0OiiB  have  a  motive  in  not  applying  for  support  if  it  can  be  avoided, 

^vrhen  they  know  that  by  doing  so  they  are  putting  difficulties  in  the 

^vrayof  getting  a  marriage  license,  and  they  are  thus  incited  to  earn 

tlieir  living  through  their  owp  effort^t 

F.  W.  Catlin, 

OantuL 
UmxsD  States  Consulate, 

Munickj  July  1, 1890. 
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nVamps  are  under  the  control  of  the  police,  and  when  caught  beg- 
Sixtg  are  at  once  arrested  and  returned  to  the  town  they  belong  to,  or 
if"  they  are  "citizens"  they  are  fined  and  imprisoned. 

Sagging  is  absolutely  prohibited,  want  of  work  is  no  excuse,  and  in 
^i^der  that  this  excuse  may  not  be  given,  public  institutions  for  the 
^^*ie  of  vagrants  are  in  every  city  and  township  of  Germany. 

Sach  city,  town,  and  village  form  a  so-called  "  armenverband,''  a 
X^^blic  association  which  attends  to  the  care  of  paupers.  The  "  armen- 
'V-^rband  ^  derives  its  fiinds  firom  a  tax  levied  on  the  communities.  The 
^^t:ate  pays  nothing  towards  the  expenses.  Only  such  persons  as  are  un- 
^>>le  to  work  receive  assistance.    Those  who  can  work  and  will  not  are 


Every  person  found  begging  is  punished.    If  they  again  violate  the 

^^""•egalations  they  are  sent  to  the  poor-house,  where  they  are  under  se- 

"^ere  discipline,  receive  |cant  food,  have  hard  labor,  and  are,  if  the  case 

demands  i1^  beaten.    The  tramps  fear  these  poot>\iOU^t:&  mox^tAi^nthfi. 
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The  poor-houses  are  meant  to  improve  the  tramp  morally,  but  the  ai 
thorities  admit  that  this  is  done  in  but  few  cases.    The  labor  coloni 
show  a  much  better  result. 

Wherever  alms  are  freely  given,  and  no  work  required  in  rei 
begging  has  increased. 

Increasing  the  number  of  colonies,  prohibiting  the  private  giving 
alms,  making  the  giver  as  well  as  the  receiver  subject  to  fine  and 
rest,  requiring  aU  fiinds  for  the  poor  to  pass  through  the  hands  of 
organized  society,  who  will  make  it  their  business  to  see  that  the 
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cipients  are  worthy,  are  the  best  methods  looking  to  the  elevation  of 
the  recipients,  etc. 

Marriage  among  beggars  is  not  prohibited;  formerly  it  was,  but  the 
law  is  now  abolished,  as  the  prohibition  did  more  harm  than  good. 

Thohas  W.  Peters, 

Ocmmercial  AgmUm 
United  States  Oommeroial  Agency, 

Ptonen,  JuM  21^  1892. 
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POMERANIA. 


BMrOXr  BY  OOKBUL  KBLL09B,  OF  STETTnT. 


In  the  year  1883  a  society  was  formed  in  the  province  of  Pomerani^ 
called,  ^^  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vagabondage  in  the  Province  o^ 
Pomerania,"  which  led  to  the  following  steps,  viz: 

(1)  Foundation  of  a  labor  colony,  where  the  inmates  are  compelled  '^ 
work  for  their  board  and  lodging. 

(2)  Foundation  of  stations  for  people  who  are  out  of  employmeiP-'^ 
where  board  and  lodging  are  furnished  and  which  serves  as  feeders 
the  labor  colony. 

(3)  Employment  bureaus. 
The  board  and  lodging  stations  are  scattered  all  over  the  provin 

(at  about  half  a  day's  journey),  and  enable  those  who  arrive  there  to  b- 
sent  to  the  labor  colony  without  having  to  beg  for  alms  on  the  way, 
these  stations  are  not  fEur  apart. 

The  labor  colony  is  on  a  country  estate  purchased  by  the  provin 
for  this  purpose,  and  is  situated  near  Bamelow,  Pomerania. 

The  aim  of  these  institutions  is  to  make  out  of  tramps  and  vagran 
through  work  and  moral  training,  useful  and  respectable  citizens, 
reach  this  end  the  rules  and  regulations  are  very  strict,  conferrin 
upon  the  head  officer,  or  manager,  absolute  power  as  regards  the  man 
ner  of  inflicting  punishment  for  all  violations  of  the  same.    Much  a 
tention  is  given  to  religious  instruction,  and  all  are  comi>eUed  to  atten 
divine  service,  morning  and  evening.    It  may  be  in  place  to  mention 
here  that  the  conception  of  these  infitltatlons  originated  in  the  mind  o 
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a  liutheran  minister  of  the  gospel,  who  lived  to  see  the  practical  results 
ol>tained  by  them^  thereby  doing  his  tranip-afflicted  country  a  great 
and  lasting  service. 

The  inmates  of  the  colony  receive,  during  their  fir^t  fortnight,  no 
'W^ages  for  work  performed.  After  this  period  the  wages  given  increase 
firom  5  cents  to  10  cents  per  day,  which  latter  figure  is  the  maximum. 
As  soon  as  the  wages  earned  reach  the  value  of  the  clothes  fiirnished  at 
tlie  time  of  entrance  into  the  colony,  the  beneficiaries  must  refund  to 
tli€  institution  the  money  value  of  the  same. 

The  colony  endeavors,  through  outside  influence,  to  secure  work  for 
I  tliose  inmates  who  have  been  benefited.  Those  who  have  not  profited 
[  \>y  their  stay  are  retained  for  two  years  at  the  maximum,  and  those  who 
al&ow  violence,  which  rarely  occurs,  are  sent  to  prison. 

On  leaving  a  station  the  tramp  is  furnished  with  a  ticket  on  which 
is  stamped  the  name  of  the  last  station  visited  and  the  date  of  his  ar- 
rival there.  Very  seldom  does  a  tramp  stay  out  the  maximum  length 
ort  time  (two  years),  as  the  restraint  is  not  to  his  liking.  The  majority 
aocn  find  work  and  cease  to  be  public  charges. 

To  aid  in  the  support  of  the  colony  the  province  of  Pomerania  has 
issued  two  noninterest-bearipg  loans. 

The  cost  of  a  day's  board  and  lodging  amounts  to  9  cents  a  person  at 
^^e  stations.  The  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  these  stations  are  col- 
lected by  subscriptions  firom  the  members  of  the  above-named  society 
*nd  by  house  donations. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  colony  and  stations  (1883)  2,301  persons, 

^P  to  March  31, 1891,  have  been  admitted,  and  2,196  dismissed.    Dur- 

^g  the  fiscal  year  1890-^1, 327  were  admitted.    Of  this  number  180 

^^ine  from  Pomerania. 

As  a  direct  result  of  these  labor  colonies  and  stations,  street  and 

^^Hm  begging  have  decreased  enormously  throughout  the  Oerman 

^'^pira 

James  O.  KELLooa, 

0an9uU 

OoNSXTLjLTB  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES, 

BtettiUy  May  17^  1899. 


SAXONY. 

MBPOBT  BT  OONSUL  PALMER,  OF  DRE8DBW, 
OONTBOL  OP  VAGBANTS. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  every  individual  is  compelled,  under  pen- 
of  fine  or  imprisonment,  to  report  himself  at  the  "Meldeamrt,'^ 
^X>ecial  division  of  the  jwlice  department,  if  his  sojourn  in  one  place 
o«eds  three  days,  and  he  is  required  to  give  his  name  and  occupation, 
produce  evidence  of  his  means  of  subsistQiice^ 
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Vagrants  are  divided  into  two  classes  The  first  class,  generally 
designated  "tramps,^  are  persons  who  travel  on  foot  from  place  to  place 
without  any  specific  object  and  without  trade  or  calling. 

The  second  class,  generally  known  throughout  Qermany  as  '^arme 
Reisende" — ^penniless  travelers — are  not  looked  upon  commonly  as 
tramps,  but  are  classed  as  trades  laborers,  who  wander  from  their  former 
working  place  to  seek  employment  elsewhere. 

Anyone  caught  in  the  act  of  begging,  or  who  is  suspected  of  being  a 
begger  or  tramp,  can  be  arrested  by  the  police,  who  investigate  the 
facts  of  the  case.  If  necessary  his  identity  and  previous  punishments, 
if  any,  are  established  by  application  at  his  home  or  birthplace.  Should 
the  person  arrested  give  any  wrong  name  or  is  provided  with  forged 
papers  he  is  subject  to  severe  punishment — with  imprisonment  beyond  ^^ 
the  regnlar  punishment  for  begging  or  vagrancy. 

Further  all  keepers  of  inns,  who  offer  lodging  to  individuals  of  th^^ 
lowest  class,  are  instructed,  under  penalty  of  punishment  themselves...^^ 
to  demand  of  each  comer,  immediately  upon  his  arrival,  proper  and  su^^ 
ficient  identification.  If  such  persons  are  not  able  to  produce  satisfac^^. 
tory  evidence  as  to  their  identity  or  if  their  papers  in  any  way  appejL-:^ 
suspicious,  the  police  must  be  immediately  notified.  These  inns 
also  the  asylums  for  the  shelterless  are  specially  inspected  by  the  poli< 
every  morning. 

DlSTBtBUTION  OP  ALMS. 

Much  good  is  done  towards  the  suppressioii  of  begging  by  privat:^ 
parties  who  are  assisted  greatly  in  their  work  by  the  local  authorities^ 
In  almost  every  town  there  are  private  societies  to  provide  for  the  poc^^:^ 
and  to  prevent  begging.  The  members  of  such  societies  do  not  hel^B 
the  poor  from  their  own  hands,  but  reSe^  them  to  the  central  office 
the  society,  where  they  are,  as  the  case  may  be,  provided  with  dothinj 
and  food  or  given  proper  work;  to  these  belong  the  public  kitcheni 
general  inteUigeiice  offiees  for  obtaining  work,  asylums  for  homeless^ 
where  supplies  of  clothing,  etc.,  are  kept.  Based  upon  the  proyi8ior=: 
contained  in  the  Saxon  law  for  paupers,  a  local  regulation  fofr  patipei 
has  been  established  for  the  city  of  Dresden,  by  which  the  entire 
tem  for  their  support  is  intrusted  to  an  Ausschuss  fUr  das  Armen  ^ 
wesen,  board  of  commissioners  for  poverty. 

This  board  is  composed  of  tliree  classes:  Members  of  the  city  coun^ 
cil,  Stadtrath,  meml)ers  of  the  house  of  representatives,  Stadtveir^a 
ordnete,  and  lastly  citizens,  who  are  elected  by  the  city  representa^ 
tives. 

The  executive  body  of  this  Ausschuss  fHr  das  Armewesen  ia  th^  j 
poor  board  Armenamt  which  is  endowed  with  most  extensive  authority*^ 

As  the  size  of  the  city  and  the  great  number  of  indigents  make  i  J9 
impracticable  for  the  i)oor  board  to  exercise  immediate  and  direct  car*^^^ 
of  the  poor,  it  avails  itself  of  the  assistance  of  a  large  number  of  cit 
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MIS  within  the  city.  These  men  are  called  ^^  Armenpflecrer,"  gnard- 
ms  of  the  poor,  an  honorary,  gratitons  office. 

The  city  is  divided  into  45  ArmenpflegerVereine,  societies  for  the 
ire  of  the  poor,  presided  over  by  one  superintendent,  who  alone  has 
le  privilege  of  conducting  business  between  the  societies  and  the 
oor  board.  To  each  society  are  attached  from  6  to  16  of  the  above- 
lentioned  Armenpfleger,  as  the  demand  may  be. 

The  superintendent  distributes  the  work  and  duties  within  the  Boci- 
ties. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Armenpfleger  to  pass  ux)on  the  applications  for 
assistance  which  come  to  them  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  poor 
oard,  which  means  they  must  make  a  close  and  careful  personal 
ftvestigation  and  collect  sufficient  evidence  whether  the  applicants  are 
"orthy  of  charity  and  to  what  degree  and  also  in  what  manner  and  to 
"liat  extent  public  assistance  appears  necessary. 

It  is  further  their  duty  to  distribute  among  the  poor  money  collected 
^  voluntary  contribution  and  certificates  which  entitle  the  holder  to 

speoifled  amount  of  the  article  named  thereon.  They  also  exercise 
jrect  Bni)ervision  over  the  manner  of  living  of  such  paupers  within 
nd  away  from  their  dwellings,  and  also  over  their  willingness  to  work. 

The  kind  and  quantity  of  alms  granted  varies  according  to  whether 
be  indigents  are  supported  by  public  charity  or  within  dosed  institu- 
Ions. 

SUPPBESSION  OF  V^GBANOY. 

According  to  the  imperial  Oerman  penal  code  (section  361,  subdi- 
isions  3,  4,  and  5) : 

(3)  A  punishment  up  to  six  weeks'  imprisonment  is  inflicted  on  all 
Qdividuals  who  wander  about  as  <'  tramps." 

(4)  A  punishment  up  to  six  weeks'  imprisonment  is  inflicted  on  all 
eggars,  or  on  such  persons  who  induce  children  to  beg,  or  send  them 
at  for  such  purpose,  or  make  no  effort  to  prevent  from  begging  such 
ersons  as  are  under  their  control,  or  in  their  service,  or  belong  to  their 
^usehold. 

Further,  the  law  makes  punishable  up  to  six  weeks'  imprisonment  in 
ose  confinement: 

(5)  Whosoever  indulges  in  gambling,  drinking,  or  idleness  to  such 
Di  extent  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  support  with  alien  help  (by  in- 
)rvention  of  the  authorities)  those  whom  it  is  his  duty  to  provide  for. 

PiiTiishnient  for  the  above  offenses  may  eventually  be  extended  by 
^signing  the  culprit  to  the  ^<  Landespolizeibehorde,"  land  police 
othorities  (section  362,  2),  who  have  the  power  to  confine  the  offender 
L  the  public  workhouse  for  a  period  up  to  two  years.  Besides  the 
nperial  laws,  there  are  also  the  Saxon  laws  for  paupers  (''  Landesge- 
etze"),  by  which  all  idle  and  lazy  persons  can  be  compelled  by  i>olice 
.uthorities  to  work. 
345a 1 
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In  Dresden  the  <<  poor  board''  is  vested  with  rights  and  privileges  of 
police  authorities  as  above,  and  a  workhouse  has  accordingly  been 
erected  by  it.  The  confinement,  treatment,  and  discharge  of  the  indi- 
viduals confined  are  subject  to  special  regulations  compiled  for  this 
institution. 

In  this  workhouse  such  persons  who,  through  their  own  bad  habits^ 
have  made  themselves  and  others  dependent  and  subject  to  public 
charity,  are  confined. 

The  object  of  this  institution,  and  what  it  attempts  to  accomplisb^iB 
to  accustom  the  inmates  to  a  strictly  orderly  and  industrious  mode  of 
life,  under  proper  surveillance,  so  that  they  will  be  capable  and  willing, 
after  having  regained  freedom,  to  support  themselves  in  a  respectable 
manner.  The  discharge  from  the  institution  is  granted  as  soon  as  there 
is  reasonable  evidence  that  this  task  has  been  accomplished. 

The  average  time  of  confinement  ranges  fiK>m  three  months  to  tw<^ 
years. 

There  is  a  ^^  society  for  working  colonies  "  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxon; 
(Verein  flir  Arbeiter-Golonien  im  Konigreich  Sachsen)  which  is  intend 
to  offer  an  opportunity  for  work  to  all  male  individuals  who  are  penni 
less  and  without  occupation,  provided  they  are  willing  and  able 
work. 

The  society  makes  every  effort  to  suppress,  as  much  as  possible,  bee*— 
ging  and  vagrancy.  Assistance  is  offered  to  all  without  distinction  (^^ 
religion  or  creed.  • 

Discharged  criminals  are  not  excluded  firom  the  assistance  of  tK-^ 
society. 

The  use  of  liquors  is  absolutely  forbidden  in  the  establishments* 
Those  who  have  shown  themselves  industrious  and  orderly  during  thei^ 
stay  at  the  "Working  colony"  are,  if  jwssible,  provided  with  a  iK)siti^^ 
after  their  discharge  from  the  colony.  The  funds  of  the  society  are  S-^ 
rived  firom  voluntary  contributions  of  individuals,  of  corporations,  co^^" 
munities,  districts,  and  of  the  state,  and  partly  fi*om  the  revenues  ^ 
the  working  establishments  themselves. 

Every  respectable  citizen  can  become  a  member  of  the  society, 
vlded  he  binds  himself  to  pajrment  of  an  annual  contribution  of  n. 
less  than  3  marks  (75  cents),  and  requests  that  his  name  be  entered 
the  list  of  members.    This  gives  him  the  right  to  vote.    Members  c^^^ 
leave  the  society  any  day  under  written  notice  to  the  president.    O: 
annual  meeting  at  least  must  be  held. 

The  board  of  directors  consists  of  9  members,  elected  for  three  ye 
They  have  the  right  to  increase  their  number  up  to  12.    They  su 
intend  and  conduct  all  the  affairs  of  the  institutions;  they  control 
expenditures,  decide  upon  changes  within  the  colonies,  etc. 

There  are  twenty-three  working  colonies  in  Crermany. 

The  first  colony  in  Saxony  was  established  in  February^  1886, 
SchueckengrtUu 
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The  Tolnntary  oontribntions  from  September,  1885,  to  Jane  30, 1886, 
kmoanted  to  96,558.30  marks.  The  largest  number  of  laborers  that  can 
>e  accommodated  in  this  institation  is  120.  A  chapel  is  connected  with 
be  bnildings,  in  which  religious  services  are  held.  They  are  furnished 
eith  medical  attendance.  The  main  building  contains  bedrooms,  dining- 
ooms,  kitchen,  and  rooms  of  superintendent.  The  a^oining  buildings 
ontain  workshops  for  carpenters,  shoemakers,  tailors,  etc. 

Every  new  arrival  is  required  to  take  a  bath. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  colony  to  December  31, 1891,  2,188 
aen  have  been  admitted,  and  2,068  discharged,  leaving  a  balance  on 
>ecember  31, 1891,  of  120  men. 

During  the  year  1891, 304  men  were  admitted  of  43  dijBferent  trades, 
»f  which  61  had  not  been  punished  by  police,  and  253  punished  (gener- 
illy  for  minor  offenses). 


Jxunarried 208 

iftauried 51 

^Tidowers : 32 

I>iTorced 13 

?*«t«tant 277 

-^lihoUM 26 

^oiormed 1 

Their  ages  were : 

^x^der  20  years 16 

*  to  30  yean 62 

^  to40 years 88 

^  to  50  years 87 

•O  toeOyeaiB 46 

^Ver  60  years 5 

There  were  refosed  admittance  58  during  the  year  1891,  the  estab- 
^hment  being  overcrowded. 

The  longest  stay  of  a  colonist  was  Ave  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
^ys,  the  shortest  one  day.  The  wages  allowed  average  from  10  pfen- 
^g  to  40  pfennig  per  day,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  wages  in  1891 
^Xaounted  to  6,531.13  marks,  which  was  paid  out  for  clothing,  tobacco, 
E^tties,  etc.,  and  any  remainder  in  cash  found  due  any  colonist  upon 
^  discharge.  Eleven  colonists  were  furnished  with  a  position  after 
^lieir  discharge  and  6  obtained  work  by  application. 

The  different  occupations  of  the  colonists  during  the  year  1891,  be- 
^de  the  work  on  the  fields  and  in  the  stables,  consisted  of  washing, 
^^ooking,  shoemaking,  carpentry,  and  blacksmiths',  locksmiths',  and 
toddlers'  work. 

INDISOBIMINATE  OHABITT. 

Indiscriminate  public  and  private  charities  are  found  to  have  unfia- 
^v^orable  results  in  making  an  uneven  distribution  of  alms  and  tending 
1x>  encouragement  of  professional  beggars,  to  the  detriment  of  the  de- 
serving poor.    A  record  is  kept  at  the  office  of  the  <^  poor  board*'  of  all 
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reetpientB  of  charitiesy  as  ISv  as  r^ortod  by  societieB  and  indiyiduak; 
and  ^ther  can  tliere  aaeertain  what  tbe  condition  of  tlie  applicant  ii 
and  what  a«niHtanee  he  has  already  leodTCd. 


The  system  of  distribation  of  public  and  private  charitieB  bereinbe- 
fore  mentioned  is  considered  satisfactory  and  no  change  is  contem- 
plated. 

PAWFBB  XA1UUA0B8. 

There  are  no  laws  in  force  to  prevent  the  intermaniage  of  paapen. 
All  existing  laws  in  rrf««noe  to  snch  restrictions  were  abohshed  by 
the  law  of  May  4, 1868,  as  the  results  were  nnfavorable,  and  the  nnm* 
ber  of  illegitimate  children  was  only  increased. 

AXSLJGK  Palmbb, 

United  States  Consulate, 

DrcMdm^  October  15^  1892. 


SONNEBERG. 

MMFOBT  OF  TIOE-OON8UL  FLOBSORULfM. 
OONTBOL  OF  VAaEANT& 

Vagrants  (Stxomer,  Yagabnnden)  are  nnder  control  of  the  police,  who 
are  authorized  by  law  to  convey  tramjKS  or  vagrants  by  compolsioiito 
their  home  or  parish. 

DISTBEBUTION  OF  ALICS. 

In  cities  and  towns  there  is  at  the  head  of  each  district  a  citizen  caD^ 
Bezirksvorsteher^  warden  or  inspector  of  the  district,  who  has  to  ta)^^ 
care  of  the  poor  of  his  district  and  to  whom  they  have  to  apply  in  c^ 
of  need.    In  most  of  the  cities  of  this  district  there  are  association^  ^^ 
ladies,  Frauenvereiue,  that  endeavor  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  ^^ 
IK)or,  especially  by  providing  employment  (work)  for  them.    The  v^^ 
material  for  knitting  stockings,  for  sewing  shirts^  is  supplied  to  <^ 
poor  gratis  or  at  a  very  low  price;  the  stockings  and  shirts  made 
them  are  sold  by  the  intermediation  of  the  members  of  the  associatio 
Besides  this,  girls'  schools  have  been  established,  in  which  girls  trC^ 
10  to  14  years  old  are  taught  knitting  and  sewing  in  two  lessons  eve^^ 
day  except  Sunday.    They  are  also  instructed  m  doisftg  all  sorts 
domestic  work,  e. ;.,  scouring  rooms,  vessels,  etc.    Poor  women  lyii^^ 
in  are  supplied  with  food  djiring  a  fortnight  and  receive  fisff  the  ne 
bom  child  ttvo  shirts,  two  jackets,  and  two  pillow  cases. 
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There  are  stQl  other  associations  of  ladies,  named  in  honor  of  the 
igning  princesses,  the  Alexandrinenvereiu  fiir  Armen-  und  £j*anken- 
Lege,  for  instance,  which  is  called  after  the  Duchess  Alexandrina  of 
»burg,  the  task  and  purpose  of  these  associations  being  to  relieve  the 
or  and  the  sick  with  the  assistance  of  two  or  more  deaconesses. 

SUPPBEflSION  OP  VAOBANOY. 

In  order  to  suppress  begging,  especially  begging  from  door  to  door, 
almost  every  city,  town,  and  village,  associations  were  founded, 
Lose  members  engaged  themselves  not  to  give  any  pecuniary  alms  to 
^gars,  but  to  pay  a  yearly  share  or  quota  to  the  ftmds  of  the  associ- 
Lon.  Out  of  these  funds  every  journeyman  mechanic  that  passed  by 
hGe&  with  such  an  association  received  in  one  of  the  public  houses 
[erbergen)  that  are  under  control  of  the  association  free  lodging  for 
light  and  food  (fare)  during  a  whole  day.  In  case  there  is  any  em- 
>yment  offered  for  him  in  the  business  of  any  tradesman  or  artisan 
mast,  of  course,  instantly  accept  it.  In  Goburg  the  association  has 
public  house  of  their  own,  situated  outside  of  the  town  and  called 
srberge  zur  Heimath  Irizmannsstiftung. 

In  consequence  of  these  efforts  begging  from  door  to  door  is  at  pres- 
t  becoming  a  rare  phenomenon.  The  laws  provide  that  it  can  be 
uiished  by  imprisonment. 

Finally,  the  laws  concerning  the  working  classes  which  have  been 
lacted  in  Oermany  of  late:  the  law  regulating  the  funds  for  the  relief 
the  sick  (das  Krankenkassengesetz);  the  law  of  insurance  against 
icidents  (das  TJnfallversicherungsgesetz) ;  and  the  law  of  insurance 
rainst  invalidity  and  old  age  (das  Invaliditats-  und  Altersversiche- 
ingsgesetz);  all  these  social  laws  are  a  powerful  means  of  controlling 
id  subduing  pauperism. 

Workingmefi?8  OoUmies, 

Workingmen's  colonies  (Arbeiterkolonien)  have  been  established 
ithin  the  last  ten  years,  in  order  to  provide  lodging,  clothing,  and 
od  for  those  journeymen  mechanics  who  can  not  find  employment, 
id  thus  prevent  them  from  becoming  a  burden  to  society.  These  colo- 
ies  are  farms,  in  which  all  sorts  of  work  may  be  offered  these  jour- 
^ymen,  6.  9.,  cutting  wood,  clearing  laud,  draining  morasses,  etc.  By 
>ing  these  jobs  those  vagrants  are  expected  to  pay  for  the  food,  cloth- 
g,  and  lodging  they  receive,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  many  of  them 
01  be  accustomed  in  this  manner  to  industry,  order,  and  cleanliness, 
id  that  they  also  will  be  accessible  to  the  beneficial  influence  of 
[vine  service  and  private  devotion,  which  they  have  an  opportunity 
r  attending  in  those  places. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  new  method  of  taking  care  of  itin- 
rant  workingmen  can  not  as  yet  be  ascertained. 
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INDIBOBIMINATE  OHABITY. 

Wherever  alms  are  given  in  an  indiscriminate  manner  to  the  indi 
gent,  who  can  not  earn  their  livelihood,  and  to  the  lazy,  who  do  not 
like  to  work,  the  result  must  be  that  the  lazy  are  encouraged  and  forti- 
fled  in  their  laziness,  and  that,  as  experience  teaches,  the  greater  part 
of  the  alms  are  spent  on  brandy,  in  gambling,  etc. 

The  principal  and  essential  aim  of  public  and  private  charities  ongU 
to  be  giving  employment  to  the  poor,  enabling  them  to  earn  by  manual 
work  their  livelihood.  Most  praiseworthy  are  also  the  efforts  which 
are  being  made  to  provide  good  lodgings,  a  house  of  their  own  for  the 
workingmen's  families — efforts  which  have  most  brilliantly  succeeded 
at  MUhausen,  in  Alsace,  where  La  cit6  ouvritoe  forms  a  considerable 
part  of  that  great  manufacturing  city. 

PAUPER  MABBIAOBS. 

Since  the  introduction  of  civil  marriage  young  people  of  either  sex 
are  permitted  by  law  to  marry  provided  they  have  attained  a  certain 
age  (21  years),  and  neither  parishes  nor  town  corporations  have  the 
rightof  preventing  (forbidding)  intermarriages  between  paupers.  Many 
inconveniences  are  the  result  of  these  acquisitions  of  modem  times, 
since  it  is  on  the  community  (parish)  that  the  burden  of  supporting  a 
pauper's  family  falls  whenever  the  supiK>rter  given  by  nature,  the  pa- 
terfamilias, fails  in  his  duty. 

AliVIN  Flobsohultz, 

Vice  and  Acting  OauuL 
TJnited  States  Oonsulate, 

Bonneberg^  March  33 j  1893. 


SMFOBT  BT  CONSUL  HANOOOK,  OF  FATRAB, 

Happily,  this  country,  owing  to  its  sparse  population,  fertility  of  9f^ 
and  the  frugal  habits  of  its  laboring  classes,  has  little  or  no  povef^^ 
so  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  system  of  dispensing  public  chari^^ 
and  such,  I  believe,  does  not  exist. 

In  case  of  disaster  such  as  that  produced  by  severe  earthquake,  alcr^^ 
committee  is  generally  formed,  in  which  the  mayor  usually  takes  a  prc^^ 
inent  part,  to  collect  subscriptions  and  dispense  the  amount  recei' 
as  they  deem  best;  but  this  is  only  a  temporary  arrangement  and 
places  affected  soon  right  themselves.   The  class  known  as  "  tramps  ^  i 
consequently  rarely  met  with,  as  they  have  no  encouragement,  it  beL--^ 
well  known  that  men  capable  of  working  can  always  find  some  sort 
employment. 
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Begging  is  not  aDowed,  but  of  coarse  some  few  beggars  exist,  maimed, 
crippled,  or  too  old  to  work,  who,  wben  discovered,  are  sent  by  the  po- 
ice  to  their  native  places,  or,  if  natives,  may  go  into  the  poorhouse, 
v'here  snch  institations  exist.  There  is  one  in  this  town  supported  by 
rolantary  contribntions  and  bequests  that  are  constantly  being  left  for 
t.  It  is  a  very  usual  thing  for  a  well-to-do  Oreek  to  bequeath  by  will 
nnuB  to  the  hospital,  i>oorhouse,  and  foundling  hospital,  and  each  of 
hese  establishments  has  now  funds  that  insure  to  it  some  annual  in- 
ome. 

The  only  institution  I  know  o^  where  it  maybe  said  private  charities 
lAve  been  used  for  the  amelioration  of  the  recipients  and  the  teaching 
hem  self-respect,  is  at  Athens  and  is  for  indigent  women,  instituted 
>y  and  under  the  special  patronage  of  the  queen.  Weaving  in  silk  and 
inen,  carpet  and  rug  making,  is  taught  there,  and  it  has  been  so  suc- 
seBsfoI  that  I  imagine  it  is  now  self-supporting. 

I  need  scarcely  add  that,  under  the  circumstances  described,  there  is 
M  necessiiy  to  make  efforts  to  prevent  intermarriage  of  paupers. 

E.  HiLNOOOK, 

UnxBD  States  Oonsuultb, 

Fatroiy  March  19, 1893. 


HOLLAND. 

MXFOST  BT  OONBVL  BABDJmJL 

The  questions  of  the  circular  can  not  be  answered  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  put,  because  there  are  in  the  Netherlands  no  vagrants 
corresponding  to  the  American  ^'  tramp"  type  and  no  vagrants  of  any 
description  for  whose  urgent  needs  public  provision  is  not  made. 

The  law  of  the  Netherlands  regulating  public  and  private  charities 
places  all  charity-giving  institutions — dvil,  religious,  nonreUgious,  or 
mixed — ^under  the  supervision  of  officers  of  the  general  government,  to 
which  officers  detailed  reports  must  be  periodically  submitted.  The 
entire  work  of  almsgiving  is  brought  thus  within  the  oversight  and 
under  the  virtual  direction  of  a  single  responsible  head;  and  the  prac- 
tical and  admirable  result  is  that  there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  no  dupli- 
cate giving  or  giving  to  unworthy  applicants  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  necessities  of  the  really  indigent  neglected  or  left  unprovided.  Ee- 
ligious  and  private  societies  may  reftise  in  their  discretion  to  give  aid; 
but  the  dvil  authorities  of  cities  and  villages,  through  the  >K)lice,  are 
bound  to  relieve  and,  as  a  matter  of  £Ehct,  do  relieve  every  known  case 
of  actual  need  which  can  not  be  or  is  not  elsewhere  provided  for. 

It  is  worthy  of  esx>ecial  note  that  the  general  law  describes  the  domi- 
cile of  aid  to  be  <<  the  locality  where  the  need  is  found  V>  «:L\&\>^^\i^\X^<ist 
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it  be  the  legal  domicile  of  the  benefidary  or  not."    By  this  provisio 
even  the  foreigner  found  anywhere  in  the  country  to  be  in  need  is  8U] 
plied  with  food  and  lodging  by  the  iK)]ice  until,  in  their  diecretion,  l^^e 
ifi  ''  sent  over  the  border  ^  in  the  direction  of  his  home. 

Every  destitute  person  becomes  thus,  if  not  the  ward  of  one  of  tt:::^e 
numerous  charitable  organizations  that  everywhere  abound,  th^i  tknae 
ward  of  the  police  authorities^  and  there  is  therefore  no  occasion  dsc^i 
almost  no  opportunity  for  public  vagrancy. 

Now  and  then,  in  the  larger  cities,  match-peddlers  and  pencil-pc^^. 
dlers  and  tiie  like  make  of  their  vocation  a  cloak  for  begging,  but  piMJT)- 
lie  beggary  is  everywhere  in  the  Netherlands  prohibited  by  tiie  x>6i:^sl 
code  and  in  all  places  maintaining  charitable  institutions  is  puniBkM.a- 
ble  by  terms  of  detention  ranging  from  twelve  days  to  three  yeara  in 
the  State  Work  Colony. 

There  is,  in  the  centers  of  population  in  the  Netiierlands^  especii^Sly 
in  the  inclement  seasons,  very  considerable  iK>verty,  but  absolute  cL«8- 
titution  is  almost  uniformly  averted  either  by  some  of  the  various  In- 
strumentalities above  noted  or  else  by  the  benevolence  of  individiLsls 
and  business  firms,  who  not  infrequently,  if  work  for  the  work  x>eof  le 
be  lacking  or  if  the  winter  be  very  severe,  open  and  maintain  soup  s^mA 
coffee  kitchens.  All  who  choose  may  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
such  emergency  work,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  well-to-do  Du^C>cli 
people  that  contributions  in  aid  of  these  public  soup-kitchens  always 
equal  the  demands  made  upon  them  by  the  i>oor. 

Beplying  to  questions  4,  6,  6,  and  7  of  the  circular  instruction  u^^ou 
which  this  report  is  based,  I  have  to  say  that,  so  far  as  I  am  abl^  ^ 
ascertain,  the  immediate  as  also  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  system^      ^^ 
chai*ity-giving  in  the  Netherlands  is  to  relieve  obvious  wwit  mer^s*^?' 
The  subtle  question  of  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  benefici^^^^ 
is  not  professedly  considered.    It  should  here  be  added,  however,  tE:====^ 
the  pervasive  habit  in  Dutch  lifeisindustry  and  self-support  andthr^=^^ 
and  it  is  not  in  the  character  of  even  the  low-bom  Dutch  to  beoome      ^  ^^ 
to  continue  needlessly  a  pauper.    There  has  been  no  effort  by  legal  ^^^  ^' 
actment  or  otherwise  to  prevent  marriage  among  paupers. 

As  covering  amply  and  admirably  the  entire  subject  of  the  methi 
and  extent  of  public  charitable  work  in  the  Netherlands,  I  refer  tho^^^^^ 
interested  to  an  exhaustive  report  compiled  wholly  from  ofBcial  sources  W     ^  ^ 
the  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Thayer,  minister  of  the  United  States  at  The  Hagu:^^'^^ 
and  published  in  the  consular  reports  for  the  month  of  November  ^•"":>^> 
1891. 

Walxsb  B.  Gabdsr, 

u.  s.  consuultb, 

BoUerdamj  April  26^  1899. 
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HOLLAND. 

MBPOBT  BY  a&naVL  BOHLBIBR,  OF  AMSTERDAM. 

Tagrants  and  tramps  are  not  very  nomerous  in  Holland.  This  is 
)wing  to  the  stringent  laws  forbidding  begging,  and  to  the  many  chari- 
table institutions  supported  by  the  Ooyernment,  cities,  churches,  and 
lumerous  organized  private  benevolent  associations. 

The  governmental  board  of  charity  is  regulated  by  statutes,  and  the 
^ueen  Begent  makes  an  annual  report  of  their  workings  to  the  States 
Gleneral. 

The  supporting  of  the  poor,  in  general,  is  left  to  the  church  aud  pri- 
irate  charity  associations,  as  by  statute  no  municipal  government  can 
^ive  any  support  to  the  poor  before  being  satisfied  that  they  are  not 
3npi>orted  by  the  church  or  private  institutions. 

For  the  investigation  of  the  condition  of  those  asking  for  support 
there  are  a  number  of  inspectors. 

The  distribution  of  such  support  as  has  been  allotted  to  each  takes 
place  at  the  poorhouses,  where  they  have  to  appear  at  a  given  time  to 
receive  it;  this  relates  to  such  poor  who  need  temporary  assistance. 

There  are  many  asylums  for  all  kinds  of  disabled  persons.  The  dififer- 
ent  denominations  have  homes  for  the  aged,  orphans,  or  disabled,  for 
both  sexes;  they  are  all  well  supported,  and  all  the  other  private  chari- 
table societies  are  well  organized. 

They  consist  of  members  who  subscribe  an  annual  donation,  and  au- 
thorized solicitors  of  these  societies  make  frequent  visits  to  citizens  not 
members. 

It  has  never  been  possible  to  organize  a  concert  of  action  by  the  chari- 
table institutions,  although  many  efforts  have  been  made;  consequently 
it  is  difficult  to  guard  against  the  imposition  of  the  shrewd  beggar; 
however,  they  are  only  supplied  with  the  necessities  of  life,  and  receive 
no  money. 

Members  are  assigned  in  their  precinct  to  investigate  the  wants  of 
the  needy  applicant,  and  often  good  citizens,  not  members,  are  solicited 
to  become  examiners  in  their  precinct. 

As  a  rule,  no  assistance  is  rendered  without  a  thorough  investigation, 
and  then  such  support  is  rendered  as  the  case  may  require.  Owing  to 
the  ample  provisions  to  help  the  poor,  begging  is  strongly  discouraged, 
but  there  are  some  professional  beggars  who  escape  arrest  by  offering 
for  sale  a  box  of  matches,  pencils,  or  some  other  trifling  article.  These 
are,  however,  principally  patronized  by  strangers. 

Those  arrested  for  begging  are  put  in  jail  for  the  first  case  up  to 
twelve  days;  if  rearrested,  for  a  longer  term  in  the  workhouse,  the 
limit  of  which  is  three  years.  This  punishment  embraces  the  ^<  vagrant 
and  tramp.^  The  work  done  is  not  ordinarily  of  the  nature  which  comes 
in  conflict  with  that  of  a  regular  professional. 

xhe  commendable  feature  of  the  workhouse  arrangement  is  that  they 
liave  not  only  to  earn  their  own  support,  wMcli)^o^eN«t^S&  O^i^x^^ 
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to  them  at  the  lowest  actaal  cost,  but  they  have  to  do  sufficient  wot 
to  create  a  small  surplus,  which  is  placed  to  their  credit.  To  accomplis 
this,  however,  it  does  not  require  the  whole  working  day,  and  tiios 
who  are  willing  can  earn  more.  This  has  stimulated  many  to  wor 
every  hour  they  are  permitted,  and  at  the  end  of  their  term  every  o 
receives  in  cash  their  savings,  which  to  some  amounts  to  a  great  d 
more  than  they  ever  before  possessed  at  one  time. 

It  is  a  fact  that  some  have  later  recommitted  the  offense  to  gain  t^TW^ 
same  opportunity;  however,  these  are  exceptional  cases.    As  a  rule,  %u^  ^ 
condition  of  the  discharged  prisoner  has  in  general  improved.  ^ 

There  is  no  law  preventing  the  intermarriage  of  paupers. 

T.  M.  SOHLEIEB, 

Consul 
United  States  Consulate, 

Amsterdamj  May  23j  1892. 


ITALY. 

MMPORT  BY  OONSTTL-QENBRAL  BOTTEN,  OF  BOXB. 

(1)  Although  there  are  numberless  beggars  in  Italy,  the  typicaU^-^ 
tramp,  t.  e.,  one  who  goes  from  town  to  town,  is  almost  unknown^ 
Each  town  is  obliged,  by  means  of  municipal  charitable  institutions, 
care  for  its  resident  poor.  However,  the  distress  and  poverty  of  thi^^^^ 
country  are  so  great  and  the  means  to  be  disposed  of  for  this  purposc^^^^ 
relatively  so  small  that  the  law  which  should  prohibit  begging  becomee^B'^^ 
a  dead  letter. 

(2)  There  are  three  classes  of  charitable  institutions  in  Italy,  thosc^^-se 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Government,  those  of  the  municipality,  an^^^  d 
those  of  private  individuals.  The  first  are  called  ^^opere  pie,"  an^E^d 
represent  sums  or  estates  left  by  legacy  for  specified  charitable  objects^^ 
Ui>on  the  extinction  of  the  heirs  these  legacies  are  controlled  by  th< 
Gk)vemment.  According  to  a  recent  law  intended  to  reform  all  charita-^ 
ble  institutions  throughout  Italy,  the  so-called  <<  opere  pie"  are  no^ 
administered  by  a  local  committee  in  each  town,  called  a  '^  Congregi 
zione  di  Garita,"  while  the  numerous  private  charities  are,  of  course 
administered  by  their  founders,  and  those  under  the  patronage  of  th< 
municipality  by  city  authorities. 

(3)  There  exist  workhouses  for  vagrants  in  some  of  the  cities,  bu: 
the  law  can  not  be  enforced  because  these  houses  are  inadequate, 
fore  beggars  and  vagrants  continue  to  abound. 

(4)  Efforts  towards  reform  are  made  only  by  certam  charitable  instczi^ti- 
tutions,  which  offer  encouragement  and  endeavor  to  find  employmezESHO^ 

for  tboae  who  show  a  wiUingiieaa  to  %up^i\)  >i2ii&T&a^^fliu 
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(5)  Previons  to  the  recent  reform,  referred  to  above,  the  effects  of 
idiscriminate  dispensation  of  charities  were  lamentable  and  tended 
atlier  to  increase  than  diminish  the  number  of  beggars.  Fow,  how. 
VBTj  by  means  of  a  wiser  and  more  prudent  administration  of  the 
mds  to  be  disposed  of,  every  effort  is  being  made  to  reach  and  benefit 
he  greatest  possible  number  and  to  assist  those  deserving  of  help. 

(6)  The  present  reformed  system  is  the  best  that  the  country  has  yet 
:nown. 

(7)  ISo  law  exists  for  the  prevention  of  pauper  marriages. 

Augustus  O.  Boubn, 

Consul' OenerdL 

CONSUIiATB-GBITEBAIi  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Bamcy  April  18, 1892 


FLORENCE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  LOK&. 

In  the  city  of  Florence  there  are  202  charitable  institu'r/  r>n8,  viz :  For 
}he  relief  of  the  iK)or,  158  ]  for  instruction  and  education  of  ]KK)r  children, 
^;  for  assistance  and  relief  of  patients,  15. 

The  system  of  affording  assistance  to  the  poor  at  their  homes  is  very 
leficient  up  to  the  present  time,  although  very  imi)ortant  for  moral  and 
lygienic  considerations. 

Of  the  202  charitable  institutions  3  are  for  Protestants^  30  for  Jews, 
md  169  for  Boman  Catholics. 

There  is  much  money  devoted  to  donations  for  girls  21  years  of  age 
>r  at  the  time  of  their  marriage,  which  donations  vary  from  $2  to  $300. 

There  is  also  a  large  excess  of  homes  for  females  over  those  for  males. 

Intermarriages  of  paupers  have  no  restraint.  On  the  contrary,  no 
official  revenue  stamps  or  fees  on  documents  are  required  for  marriage. 
The  royal  household  keeps  a  special  bill  for  the  relief  of  many  destitute 
'amilies,  especially  of  ruined  noblemen,  amounting  to  several  thousand 
lollars,  besides  the  subsidies  granted  by  the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy^ 
v^henever  visiting  Florence,  in  response  to  about  5,000  written  applica- 
ions  sent  bymaQ,  produced  at  the  Pitti  Palace,  or  thrown  into  the 
■oyal  carriages. 

Four  institutions  deserve  special  mention  in  regard  to  the  manner  of 
iispensing  public  charities  and  of  controlling  and  abating  the  class  of 
sragrants,  viz: 

(1)  Congregation  of  Charity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  patron  of 
:he  city,  supplying  clothing,  food,  and  money,  upon  the  presentation  of 
A  certificate  of  moral  character  and  church  attendance,  issued  by  the 
rector  of  each  parish. 

(2)  Society  for  suppression  and  prevention  of  beggars,  through  the 
[Qaldng  of  cheap  and  crude  utensils,  such  as  baskets,  brushes,  screens^ 
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(3)  Oharitable  working  institution  for  males  and  females,  old  and 
young,  founded  by  Napoleon  the  First,  King  of  Italy,  in  1810,  with 
$100,000  capital. 

(4)  Patronage  Society,  for  persons  released  from  Tuscan  peniten- 
tiaries, to  And  situations  or  procure  work. 

Separate  and  distinct  from  the  foregoing  are  a  great  many  important 
private  legacies  left  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  indigent  of  all  classes 
in  the  province  of  Florence,  as  follows: 

For  persons  who  become  iU  or  snstaiii  injury 21 

For  assisting  sick  and  decrepid  poor  in  their  homes 8 

For  women  in  confinement 1 

For  relief  of  the  poor,  bequeathing  clothing  and  food ^ 

For  issuing  money  to  the  poor ^ 

For  issuing  clothes  only 17 

For  granting  loans  on  pledges ^ 

For  assistance  of  orphans 11 

For  instruction  and  education  of  poor  children 64 

For  support  of  students 27 

For  support  of  young  girls 406 

For  care  of  incurables  and  relief  of  young  girls ^ 

MisceUaneons  legacies  of  a  varied  charitable  character 12 

Of  these  legacies  39  were  bequeathed  before  the  year  1500;  271,  from 
1600  to  1700;  166,  from  1700  to  1800;  and  159,  from  1800  to  1892. 

Charity  has  not  in  any  measure  languished  through  these  centimes, 
but  the  kind  of  relief  offered  has  varied  according  to  social  develop- 
ment. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  little  was  done  with  regard  to  education) 
but  in  the  present  century,  Sunday,  week-day,  and  evening  school* 
were  established  in  connection  with  asylums  and  other  institution* 
technical  and  agrarian  in  their  character. 

Some  of  these  charitable  institutions  are  endowed  and  others  dep^^  . 
on  voluntary  donations;  the  former  numbering  163,  with  a  capitals  ^ 
$11,155,443,  and  the  latter  numbering  472,  with  assets  of  $1,153,459^^ 

The  expenses  of  maintenance  are  about  12  per  cent  of  the  income,      ^^ 
subsidies  of  various  kinds  are  granted  to  the  extent  of  $231  per  100 
habitants,  viz,  $2.31  per  capitem,  the  population  of  the  provinc 
Florence  being  over  500,000  inhabitants. 

But  in  spite  of  this  praiseworthy  charitable  work,  and  of  article 
of  the  law,  January  26, 1889,  for  the  public  surety  in  the  Kingdom 
Italy,  which  reads :  "  In  the  communes  where  exists  an  asylum  for  re! 
of  the  poor,  it  is  forbidden  to  beg  in  the  public  streets  and  in  any  ot 
place  opened  to  the  public,"  the  number  of  beggars  and  tramps,  in 
city  and  province,  is  great. 

James  Yebneb  Long, 

TJnited  States  Oonsxtlate, 

Florence^  Mag  14^  1892. 
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LEGHORN. 

MBPOBT  ST  YIOM-aONBTTL  MA8L 

eompnlaory  for  all  i)erBon8  in  Italy  to  have  certain  papers  prov- 
th,  parentage,  occupation,  residence,  etc  The  papers  are  given 
t>y  the  authorities  of  the  x>ftri8h  to  which  they  belong,  and  on 
)apers  are  noted  any  misdemeanors  or  offenses  of  which  they 
i^ve  been  guilty.    In  case  of  absence  from  their  parish,  these 

must  be  visaed  by  the  proper  authorities,  and  if  they  are  not  in 
such  persons  are  returned  to  the  parish  to  which  they  belong, 
ter,  when  work  is  over  in  the  mountains,  there  is  a  regularly 
lied  emigration  to  the  south  of  laborers  who  return  to  their 

in  the  spring.  The  class  of  vagrants  known  in  the  United 
as  ^^  tramps  "  is  unknown  here. 

lis  consular  district  the  most  important  methods  employed  for 
ifcribution  of  alms  are  by  means  of  certain  societies  and  institu- 
riginated  for  this  end.  Some  of  these  are  supported  entirely  by 
ary  subscriptions;  others  have,  besides  such  subscriptions,  cer- 
ims  granted  them  by  the  municipality,  or  they  have  received  be- 

which  they  hold  either  in  trust  or  absolutely, 
two  most  important  of  these  institutions  provide  a  home  for  the 
at  and  decrepit  and  for  abandoned  children.  These  latter  are 
ed  separately  (the  males  from  the  females)  in  schools  connected 
16  institutions.  The  females  are  taught  weaving,  sewing,  and 
>ccupations  suitable  for  women,  and  on  coming  to  a  certain  age 
s  found  for  them  or  they  are  put  out  to  service.    Many  of  them 

males  are  taught  the  various  trades  or  farming — ^for  there  is  a 
>elonging  to  one  of  these  charities — and  as  a  rule  become  self- 
rting. 

ay  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  cost  per  day  of  an  adult  in 
nstitutions,  including  all  expenses  of  administration,  clothing^ 
^erages  about  80  centimes  (16  cents),  and  for  a  dbdld  35  centimes 
»). 

irticle  in  the  Italian  code  prohibits  begging,  but  nevertheless  it 
'  prevalent  here,  and  it  is  practically  leffc  to  the  municipal  author- 
» take  such  measures  as  they  may  see  fit  to  suppress  it. 
tiis  consular  district  no  organized  efforts  are  made  to  convert 
rs  and  tramps  to  self-supporting  members  of  society, 
effects  of  indiscriminate  private  charities,  here  as  elsewhere,  are 
^ial  perhaps  to  the  bestower,  but  rarely  to  the  receiver, 
best  system  of  distributing  aid  in  this  province  has  been  proved 
by  providing  work  suitable  to  the  persons  to  be  assisted,  at  a 
'payment  suitable  to  the  special  exigencies  of  the  case, 
everything  in  Italy  is  controlled  by  the  aut\\oi\tAft^^SxA«i^\Kv^^- 
of  paupers  ia  practically  impossible.    The  effe^ita  oi  x^aXaaifi^ 
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on  marriage  is  shown  by  the  number  of  illegitimate  children,  which  in 

1890  numbered  233  out  of  a  total  of  2,793  births,  and  in  1891,  237  ont 

of  a  total  of  2,816^  a  ratio  of  nearly  9  per  cent. 

Emilio  Masi, 

Viee  a/nd  AcUng  OanniL 
Unitbd  States  Consulate, 

Leghamy  Mareh  21j  169J9. 


MILAN. 

BBFOBT  BY  OONBVL  PBFFMJL 


Milan,  situated  upon  the  loveliest  plain  of  Lombardy  abounds  in 
charitable  and  humanitarian  institutions.    It  has  boasted  that  in  all 
ages  and  up  to  the  present  time  generous  Mends  to  the  poor  and  sin- 
cere philanthropists  have  lived  and  died  here.    Many  of  the  pablic 
structures,  exceed  in  vastness,  beauty,  and.magnif[cence  aU  other  estab- 
lishments of  the  same  kind  in  Eurox)e.    The  Lombardians  have  sdways 
been  distinguished  for  their  industry,  thrift,  indei>endence,  and  pMl- 
anthropy.    It  was  the  combination  of  these  splendid  qualities  whicb 
emancipated  northern  Italy,  founded  her  glorious  republic,  and  built 
up  the  League  of  Lombardy,  which  has  been  truthfully  and  appropri- 
ately called  the  <^  Magna  Oharta  of  Europe."    Milan  owes  much  to  the 
public  spirit  of  her  benevolent  citizens.    The  family  of  Borromeo  left  ^ 
vast  amount  of  money  to  found  a  hospital,  and  one  of  them,  Oharle&9 
received  the  crown  of  canonization  for  his  liberality. 

All  charitable  institutions  in  Italy  are  regulated  by  the  law  of  186^9 
the  recent  law  of  1890  not  yet  being  in  full  operation.    In  accord  intb- 
this  law,  a  committee  of  charity  is  organized  in  every  commune  or  mt*-' 
nicipality.    These  committees  have  charge  of  all  the  poor  in  their  di^-- 
tricts.    The  committee  consists  of  a  president  and  four  members  wher^ 
the  population  is  under  5,000,  and  where  there  are  more  the  committ^^ 
is  made  up  of  twelve  members.    The  duties  of  these  committees  9^^ 
prescribed  in  the  following  order: 

They  keep  i)oor  and  destitute  persons  in  poorhouses  who  have  ^^^^ 
relatives  to  aid  them  in  any  way.    They  care  for  and  support  illeg^^ 
imate  children,  and  furnish  them  the  means  of  a  fair  education  ox:^^ 
the  practical  knowledge  of  a  trade.    They  help  the  sick  in  their  o\^^^ 
houses,  and  the  likewise  render  sustenance  to  poor  workingmen  wh^^^.^ 
they  are  out  of  employment.    All  citizens  have  the  privilege,  and  it 
expected  of  them,  that  they  will  see  that  the  tribunals  enforce  and  c\ 
out  the  law.    There  are  no  ostensible  beggars  here.    Milan  is  a  dl 
without  mendicants.    If  any  one  is  detected  asking  for  alms  a  poli<>ii'=^^ 
man  immediately  arrests  the  offender.    Sometimes  these  unfortunal 
when  caught  pretend  to  be  selling  matches  or  something  of  the  kind. 

J  proceed  after  this  general  statement  to  answer  your  question  moi 
indetaiL 
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CONTBOL  OF  YAaBANTS. 

(1)  Persons  18  yeaxs  old  and  upwards  able  to  work  and  who  have 
Brved  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  thefts,  frauds,  or  anj  offense  of 
ich  a  nature,  as  also  idlers  and  vagrants  without  means  of  subsist- 
Dce,  are  suspected,  and  therefore  under  a  certain  control  of  the  police 

>  whom  they  must  give  an  exact  account  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
ley  make  their  living.  This  examination  is  ordered  at  the  will  of  the 
uthorities.  In  case  the  authorities  are  not  satisfied  with  the  examina- 
on,  the  culprits  are  put  under  the  rule  of  admonition;  a  reasonable 
me  is  allowed  these  persons  to  find  something  to  do.  They  must 
Iways  inform  the  police  of  their  lodging,  and  give  due  notice  whenever 
[ley  change  firom  one  place  to  another.  They  are  forbidden  to  leave 
[leir  lodging  at  an  unusual  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  must  return 
t  the  prescribed  hour  at  night.  They  are  not  allowed  to  visit  brothels 
r  any  similar  place  of  infamy  known  to  the  police  as  the  resorts  of 
'agrants  or  persons  of  bad  reputation,  l^either  are  they  allowed  to  go 
equently  to  wine  shops  or  similar  establishments. 

This  admonition  lasts  two  years,  and  should  the  admonished  com- 
init  an  offense  against  the  law  during  that  period,  and  for  which  he 
has  had  to  undergo  punishment,  the  two  years  admonition  ceases  upon 
the  day  when  the  sentence  expires,  but  only  to  commence  again  for  two 
fears.  The  president  of  the  court  of  justice  is  authorized  to  shorten 
the  x>eriod  of  the  admonition  if  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  has  im- 
>roved,  so  that  the  cause  of  inflicting  the  admonition  has  absolutely 
ifiappeared.    These  regulations  and  punishments  are  only  applicable 

>  persons  bom  in  Milan  or  residing  there  for  ten  years;  otherwise  they 
^  sent  to  their  respective  communities  to  which  they  belong.  Foreign 
"^apassers  are  sent  to  the  boundaries  and  they  are  then  consigned 
^  the  authorities  beyond  these  boundaries  who  take  charge  of  them. 

Vagrants  and  idlers  between  the  ages  of  8  and  18  are  delivered  to 
^^ir  families  or  guardians,  who  must  supxK)rt  them  and  also  educate 
^Qm.  If  they  are  too  poor,  or  the  minors  have  no  guardians  or  parents, 
^e  authorities  send  them  to  an  asylum  named  Beformatorio  Marchionda 
Pagliardi,  an  excellent  place  for  these  homeless  ones.  This  institution 
provided  with  primary  schools  and  good  teachers.  Not  only  do  they  re- 
vive instruction  in  the  common  branches  of  education,  but  they  learn 
^ons  arts  and  trades,  such  as  carpentering,  shoemaking,  tailoring, 
having,  in  fact  all  trades  are  acquired.  The  inmates  may  select  any 
^de  adapted  to  their  age  and  inclination.  They  are  allowed  to  change 
^<des  at  any  time.  At  the  age  of  18  years  these  persons  are  discharged, 
^d.  the  time  they  have  si)ent  here  becomes  a  blessing  to  them  hereafter, 
t^ey  leave  the  establishment  furnished  with  information  of  many 
lings  not  only  beneficial,  but  necessary  to  every  individual  who  has  to 
^ke  a  living.  They  become  self-supporting,  self-reliant,  self-confi- 
-nt.  The  institution  has  proved  an  immense  benefit  to  thousands* 
'  ought  to  be  also  observed  that  parents  have  otton  ^«ivt\A\SQi^  «^\d^- 
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l2«kaeBt  vBiuhr  iMt&.    Tlie  parento  in  saeh  cases  most  pay  for  the 
SHpport  of  thdr  boys,  and  they  are  at  liberty  to  take  them  home  when- 
tbey  iMnk  pn>per  to  do  $0,  but  they  are  not  readmitted  again. 
:^5titiztioo  is  sippc^ed  partly  by  means  of  an  income  from  » 
bcqveatked  by  the  &mfly  Marehkmda  Spagli^rdi,  and  partly  by 
^«»»^  eoDtribotioas  from  private  parties*  and  also  by  the 
le  sale  of  tte  Tanoos  goods  manoiactared  by  the  inmates 


r?   Tke  citT  of  MDaA  kas  sany  methods  for  the  diBtzibotion  of  char- 
!»&.  pciMi<^  aad  priTate.    These  methods  are  about  the  same.    At  the^ 
head  of  an  the  bcnenQ^ent  societieB  stands  La  Congregasionedi  GaritiL, 
vhkh  ^iT-es  h^  to  thoise  poor  people  bom  in  Mihui  or  residing  there 
for  ieft  T«ais.    The  re^nladons  are  Tery  much  of  the  same  natore  aeio 
aO  other  pmbkae  charitable  assoeiations.    The  charity  is  given  after  aii 
ampi»yv  has  exHuned  the  lod«:ing  and  household  effects,  together  with 
the  tiaa?<of  the  fMsily.    Taking  into  oonaideraticm  the  great  amount 
«f  dasmuikn  vhkh  exists  all  OTcr  the  country  tiie  so^aeties  can  not 
rfwd  Til  Iw  infaiiouw 

La  SkMec*  di  San  Ylneeaao  de  PaoH,  a  stiicUy  privftte  institntioii,]i 
9C»di&ir  it2>  memcwfs  also  to  risit  the  applicants^  Claims  to  knowpro^ 
CBseiy  vhat  ther  most  need  aad  makes  proTision  accordingly. 

La  Opera  Pia  OiTDlina  dci  Pieeoii  Gontribntent's  is  acting  on  tiie  same 
planL.  BetB;^  a  prirale  estabtiiThfnt  tte  charity  is  exclusively  nsed  for 
lihKi^  vho  aiY  Bo(  allowed  help  because  they  were  not  bom  in  Milan 
or  vKsded  there  for  tcft  year&  This  is  a  benevolent  organization 
whk^h  «s  aggjgting  the  poor  moially  and  materially  in  the  form  of  money, 


srmsssiox  op  TAffltAKcr. 

v^^  As  I  hsTe  already  staled.  MHau  is  a  city  without  beggars.  TrftT- 
<^^^*^  F^sssini:  thiwagh  the  place  oft^  es^ross  their  surprise  and  pleas- 
ure at  ;hi$  happy  ^cale  of  things.  When  beggars  are  really  detected 
they  at^  pan^^hed  wiih  ixe  days*  imprisonnimit^  and  in  case  they  are 
detertiNi  a  ^Mv^nd  time  they  are  ooofined  for  a  month.    13ie  persistent 

mMdiMut^aieputintoaaai^ylumcalledBiooverodeMendesdta.  Being 
«BaMetowv«k  they  are  detained.  This  establishment  is  provided  nearly 
wi;h  the  $9une  kiuds  of  workshops,  as  those  in  the  Beformatorio,  with 
the  $anH^  sto^hv^$  re^raxdin^  the  trades  to  be  acquired  or  professions 
•*H*^  to  ;^$:ew  phy>>kal  strength,  taloit;  and  they  are  entitled  to  a 
Ihwtw*  vw*  th,^  prv>iits  of  the  goods  when  sold. 

IXDISCUnCCtATB  CMAXFTT. 

p  Aste  the  eff^t^  of  the  indi^etiminatedispoisation  of  public  and 
|Nrtv«le<4arttiei^  ^e  answer  is-^considering  the  trifling  sum  in  which 
the  chahS)^  «i)Mfe^^«t^^«^M^xhA  «aiBA  person  iMOt^ 
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0oei0tie8 — itis  not  to  be  expected  tbat^  apart  from  being  a  belp  totbose 
Feiy  poor  people  wbo  bave  to  work  bard  to  eke  out  a  wretebed  exist- 
mee  witbont  ever  baying  an  opx)ortnnit7  to  improve  tbeir  condition^, 
Jiey  most  remain  indifferent,  and  tberefore  tbe  effect  is  of  Httle  ac- 
oant. 

BEST  CHARITY  SYSTBHS. 

(6)  As  to  wbich  bas  proved  to  be  best  system  of  distribution  of  pub- 
5  and  private  cbarities,  looking  to  tbe  elevation  of  tbe  recipients  of 
Loli  cbarities  to  tbe  condition  of  self-support,  self-respect,  and  self-con- 
Lence  and  tbeir  ultimate  rehabilitation  as  good  members  of  society,  a 
rge  majority  of  tbose  wbo  get  alms,  be  it  public  or  private,  are  women 
hirtiy  alone  and  tbose  wbosebusbands  are  toilers,  but  so  mis^ably  paid 
Sbt}  tbeir  wives  must  look  for  occupation  to  support  tbe  family,  it  is 
^cal  and  reasonable  to  conclude  tbat  tbe  distribution  of  cbarity  bas 
£ry  little  moral  effect  upon  tbe  character  and  conduct,  as  explained  be- 

PATJFBB  MABBIACKES. 

(T)  Tbere  la  no  law  wbicb  prevents  tbe  intermarriages  of  paupers^ 

OSO.  W.  PSPPBB, 

OonsuL 
TJmtbd  States  Oonshlatb, 

JfOMy  Italy y  April  ^,  1892. 


PIEDMONT. 

REPORT  RT  OOMMRROIAL  AQBNT  TOUHAT,  OF  TURUr. 
OONTBOL  OF  VAGRANTS. 

(1)  All  persons  not  possessed  of  valid  and  ostensible  means  of  sup- 
po^and  all  vagabonds,  tramps,  or  loafers  (oziosi)  who  neglect  or  refuse 
to  fixmisb  tbeir  quota  of  labor  to  tbe  general  social  system,  are  pre- 
Buined  to  obtain  tbeir  living  in  a  criminal  manner.  This  class  consti- 
totes  a  pernicious  example  of  disorder,  and  is  an  element  of  danger  to 
the  public  welfare.  Oonsequently  all  civilized  governments  bave  legis- 
^ted  pnnisbments  fbr  tbe  misdemeanors  of  vagabondage  and  men- 
dicity. 

The  penal  code  of  tbe  Sardinian  Government,  promulgated  by  royal 
P^amation  in  November,  1859,  by  King  Victor  Emanuel,  per  articles 
fS6  to  461,  inclusive,  defines  vagabonds  or  tramps  as  individuals  bav- 
ing  no  home,  domicile,  or  visible  means  of  support,  and  wbo  travel 
^©und  from  one  locality  to  another,  either  in  begging  their  food,  pre- 
^ndiQg  to  exercise  some  inadequate  trade  or  calling,  or  practicing  im- 
P<)8ture  by  tbe  means  of  fortune-telling  or  divination. 

Vagabonds  or  tramps  are  punishable  by  periods  of  imprisonment 
^ging,  at  tbe  discretion  of  the  courts,  from  three  to  Bix.moTv\?Di%«   ^^^ 
346a 8 
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second  or  ulterior  convictions  they  are  liable  to  five  years'  impriflon- 
ment  at  hard  labor.  When  foreigners  or  aliens  are  taken  up  forTagar 
bondage  or  mendicity,  they  are  summarily  expelled  from  the  oountiy, 
and  in  case  they  return  to  the  locality  they  are  imprisoned  for  one  year 
with  hard  labor. 

This  Sardinian  code,  which  was  compQed  on  the  lines  of  the  Code 
Napoleon,  with  some  additions  and  amendments,  has  been  applied,  as 
the  general  rule  of  procedure  in  this  country,  since  the  unification, 
with  the  exception  however  of  Tuscany,  where  a  special  local  code  re- 
mained in  force  pending  the  agitation  for  abolishing  the  death  penalty. 
In  1865,  the  enactment  of  the  Article  2215  somewhat  modified  the  rul- 
ings against  vagabondage,  but  the  changes  implied  were  not  very  im- 
portant aftd  the  general  bearing  of  the  law  remained  unaffected.  The 
general  Italian  penal  code,  in  substitution  of  all  preceding  enactments, 
was  adopted  and  entered  into  full  force  June  30, 1889.  The  new  code 
greatiy  changed  the  entire  system  of  procedure  in  Italy,  and  in  con- 
formity with  certain  principles  of  law,  reputed  to  be  of  a  higher  scien- 
tific nature,  the  ancient  rulings  against  vagabondage  were  abrogated. 
The  law,  as  it  now  stands  in  this  particular,  is  styled  ^<  Law  of  public 
security "  and  its  articles  Nos.  72,  80,  85,  and  94,  together  with  the  rul- 
ing of  November  8, 1889,  provided  that  judicial  admonition  shall  be 
administered  for  the  fiirst  offense.  Ulterior  convictions  of  vagabonda^ 
are  punishable  by  imprisonment  with  hard  labor,  to  be  followed  by  as- 
signment to  domicile  in  a  fixed  locality  under  police  superintendence. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  AI.11S. 

(2)  In  every  Italian  township,  village,  or  city  there  is  established  a 
special  committee  on  charity.  These  committees  are  appointed  by  the 
municipality  of  the  locality,  and  consist  of  from  eight  to  twelve  mem- 
bers. Their  functions  are,  the  administration  and  investing  of  all 
funds,  resulting  from  donations  or  legacies,  bestowed  for  charitable  par- 
poses.  They  also  inquire  into  cases  of  distress  and  distribute  relief 
where  circumstances  call  for  it. 

The  Italian  law  makes  no  provisions  for  official  charity,  nor  is  there 
any  public  tax  levied  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  only  resources  for 
this  purpose  are  such  aa  may  be  bestowed  by  private  donations  and  leg- 
acies. 

In  small  towns  and  villages  the  local  committee  on  charity  cumu- 
lates both  the  administrative  and  executive  fanctions — ^this  is  to  sayy 
that  the  members  invest  and  audit  the  charitable  funds,  as  well  as  dis- 
tribute relief  to  the  poor  at  their  homes.  In  large  cities  the  committee 
on  charity  invests  the  funds  and  votes  supplies;  a  special  committ^ 
on  beneficience  is  apx>ointed  which  undertakes  the  duty  of  bestowiog 
relief.  Each  member  of  this  latter  committee  is  assigned  a  certain  beft^ 
or  district  for  inquiry  and  visiting.  On  ascertaining  cases  of  distress 
they  go  personally  and  distribute  the  relief  that  they  may  deem  neoes- 
sary  under  the  circumstancoB. 
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SUPPBBSSION  ON  YAaBANOT. 

le  mlings  for  the  sappreBsion  and  punishment  of  mendicity  are 
n  in  articles  453  to  456,  tnclasive.    These  penal  mlings  pre- 

looB  oapAble  of  work  and  foimd  begging  shall  be  arrested  and  imprisoned 
od  not  exoeeding  fiye  days.  In  all  cases  of  repetition  of  the  offense  impris- 
Tone  month  shaU  be  inflicted.  Pleading  of  exclusion  to  contrayention,  on 
ds  of  offering  serrioe  for  hire  or  objects  for  sale,  is  forbidden. 
»on  found  begging  in  a  threatening,  yexatory,  or  repulsiye  manner  shaU 
d  and  imprisoned  for  one  month.  Bepetition  of  the  offense  shall  be  pun- 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months. 

yidnals  or  parents  haying  the  custody  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
permit  said  children  to  beg  on  the  high  ways,  or  elsewhere,  are  liable  to  a 
ree  hundred  francs  and  imprisonment  for  a  period  of  two  months.  Bepeti- 
e  offense  shaU  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  four  months. 

3naltie8  of  imprisonment  provided  by  the  preceding  articles  of 
d  code  can,  at  the  discretion  of  the  coort,  be  imposed  conform- 
h  the  text  of  article  22,  which  provides  that  punishment  can 
ited  '^  either  by  confinement  in  a  penitentiary  or  by  hard  labor 
ic  works,'' 

rovemment  workhouses  or  penitentiaries  have  not  as  yet  been 
[led  codrdinately  with  the  requirements  of  the  new  penal  codes 
acent  promulgation  calls  for  a  radical  reformation  of  the  houses 
ition.  The  old  prisons  are,  however,  modified  and  adapted  for 
lication  of  the  cellular  system,  and  solitary  confinement  is  in- 
>r  convictions  of  grave  offenses.  Youthfiil  offenders  confined 
o  of  correction  are  not  allowed  to  mingle  with  or  have  any 
rse  among  the  older  prisoners.  In  aU  cases  prison  labor  is 
ry. 

lUSFOBMATION  OF  YAGBANTS. 

le  reclaiming  of  beggars  and  tramps  to  respectability  and  self- 
has  ever  been  a  most  arduous  problem  for  reformers,  and  has 
Sret  been  practically  resolved.  Many  eminent  scientists  and 
have  given  close  study  to  the  question,  and  among  these  the 
f  Oount  Marione  Petiti,  in  Piedmont,  although  dating  back  to 
e  considered  the  best  as  yet  published.  The  celebrated  French 
Degerand  and  Mazime  du  Gamp,  have  also  issued  valuable 
on  this  subject.  The  latter  (Mazime  du  Gamp),  writing  of 
a>nd  professional  beggars,  says:  <<They  are  utterly  lost  to  all 
'  self-respect,  and  their  practices  of  mendicity  and  indulgence 
)ss  soon  cease  to  be  mere  habits  in  becoming  a  veritable  pas- 

recently  and  in  the  past  century  several  measures  have  been 
ed  to  diminish  the  numbers  of  this  dangerous  class.  The 
success  obtained  never  went  beyond  mere  paliation;  the  evil 
IS  at  no  time  been  entirely  eradicated. 
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At  the  close  of  the  last  eentary  King  Yietor  Amadeas  of  Sicily,  go?- 
ernor^  and  later  on  King  of  Sardinia,  inangnrated  a  vigorous  crasade 
against  vagabondage  and  mendicity.  It  caused  the  aged  and  inflm 
paupers,  wherever  foand  begging,  to  be  taken  tip  and  placed  in  asjloms, 
while  all  others,  sturdy  and  capable  of  working  for  their  living,  wero 
arrested  and  sent  back  to  their  places  of  birth.  The  royal  edicts  of 
this  period  were  quite  sweeping  in  their  prohibitions,  and  not  only  was 
mendicity  interdicted,  but  severe  penalties  were  also  proclaimed  skgainst 
all  persons  publicly  bestowing  alms,  it  being  held  that  indiscrimiBste 
private  charity  was  the  prime  cause  fbstering  begging  and  impostuei 

Notwithstanding  this  and  many  other  attempts  at  correction  in  Pied- 
mont, the  evil  growth  of  mendicity  has  only  been  partially  checked,  and 
still  exists.  On  all  occasions  of  popular  disturbance,  economic  or 
political,  it  regularly  comes  to  the  fore  in  all  its  repulsive  profldneBea 

During  the  reign  of  Oharles  Albert  (1831  to  1849),  and  also  thatof  his 
successor,  many  asylums  were  established  in  the  Piedmontese  cities  ftr 
the  reclusion  of  mendicants.  The  aged  and  infirm  when  found  beggiag 
were  placed  in  these  establishments  and  were  assigned  certain  light 
occupations  adapted  to  their  capacity.  In  this  manner  the  Boyal 
Asylum  for  Mendicants  was  started  in  1838  at  Turin.  This  institation 
is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  which  have  been  supplied  m 
liberally  by  the  public  that  its  fimd  represents  now  quite  a  large  cap- 
ital, which  is  further  being  continually  augmented  by  donations  and 
legacies.  Unfortunately,  the  rapid  growth  of  this  city  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  firom  a  population  of  150,000  inhabitants  to  that  of  320,000, 
has  brought  a  corresponding  increase  of  pauperism,  so  that  the  large 
means  possessed  by  this  establishment  are  inadequate  to  meet  its  le* 
quirements. 

Other  establishments,  auxiliary  to  the  pceceding,  have  been  founded 
and  are,  in  like  manner,  affected  to  the  diminution  of  mendicity  in  this 
locality,  but  with  this  difference,  that  thdr  general  soo^  is  the  refor- 
mation and  education  of  abandoned  children.  Experience  has  proved 
that  there  are  but  slight  chances  of  reclaiming  adults  fi*om  their  habits 
of  vagabondage,  but  excellent  results  have  been  obtained  from  efforts 
to  reclaim  and  educate  children,  who,  if  not  rescued  from  their  sor- 
roundings,  would,  from  the  force  of  vicious  associations,  easUy  p^ 
from  pauperism  to  crime,  and  grow  up  to  a  life  of  inftuny.  All  the  io 
stitutes  in  Turin  for  the  reformation  of  youth  are  due  to  the  initiative 
of  benevolent  individuals  who  have  devoted  their  lives  and  fortunes  to 
gathering  in  abandoned  children  and  educating  them  up  to  a  life  ^ 
decent  labor  and  respectability. 

The  history  of  this  country  shows  that  the  reformation  of  begg»^ 
and  tramps  has  at  all  times  been  a  suliyeet  for  serious  deliberatioD  ^^ 
the  Government.  As  far  back  as  the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  oentory 
(1680)  the  Duke  Oharles  Emanuel,  of  Savoy,  founded  in  Torin  tb« 
Asylum  and  industrial  school  called  the  Inn  of  Virtue  ( Albergo  dl  Tert^)} 
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which  is  flonrishing  up  to  this  day,  and  which  has  always  produced 
good  results  in  the  teaching  of  handicrafts.  The  College  of  Artisans, 
in  Turin,  on  the  model  Tff  the  preceding,  was  established  in  1850  by  the 
eminent  philanthropist  Gocchi,  who  further  instituted  an  agricultural 
colony  where  abandoned  children  were  gathered  in  and  trained  to  farm 
paxsnits. 

In  1869,  a  citizen  of  Turin,  the  Chevalier  Bonafous,  left  a  considera- 
ble legacy  for  the  foundation  of  an  agricultural  institute,  to  be  called  by 
his  name  and  to  be  devoted  to  the  reformation  of  vagabond  youth  and 
the  training  of  abandoned  children.  This  institute  is  governed  by  the 
mvnicipalily  of  Turin.  Some  thirty  years  previous  to  the  foundation 
of  the  Bonafous  Institute  a  poor  priest,  Don  Bosco,  whose  active  phi- 
lanthropy has  achieved  wonderfiil  success,  started  a  mission  by  taking 
from,  the  street  some  begging  children.  Although  possessing  no  for- 
tune and  but  scant  resources,  he  managed  from  day  to  day  to  provide 
food  and  shelter  for  his  charges,  and  taught  them  habits  of  industry 
and  order.  This  small  beginning  took  root  and  grew,  until  now,  wh^i 
the  oiterprise  has  developed  into  a  vast  establishment  contaiDing  sev- 
eral thousands  inmates,  all  of  whom  have  been  rescued  from  vagabond- 
age aad  trained  to  become  worthy  members  of  the  community.  Of  re- 
cent establishment,  and  somewhat  similar  to  the  Bosco  Institute,  is  the 
home  for  released  prisoners  (Gasa  Benefica  dei  Derelitti).  This  was 
founded  by  an  eminent  Turin  magistrate,  who,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
judicial  fdnctions,  had  observed  that  the  growth  of  crime  in  youthful 
prisoners  was  for  the  most  part  fostered  by  their  state  of  ostracism 
when  released  from  imprisonment  for  a  first  offense.  The  society  for 
the  reformation  of  released  prisoners  had,  for  some  anterior  time,  been 
founded  by  the  King  Charles  Albert,  with  the  cooperation  of  his  minis- 
ter de  Ambrois,  together  with  that  of  the  Count  Franci  du  Pond  and 
the  Baron  Cova.  The  latter,  the  Baron  Cova,  was  especially  successful 
in  the  reformation  of  convicts  when  released  from  their  terms  of  impris- 
onment. He  sought  them  out  at  the  very  prison  gates,  allowed  them  no 
chance  to  foil  backon  bad  company,  found  them  employment,  raised  their 
moral  status,  and,  although  experiencing  some  disappointments,  suc- 
ceeded in  transforming  more  than  half  their  number  into  good  workmen 
as  well  as  honest  and  well-conducted  citizens. 

This  list  might  be  still  further  extended  were  the  limits  of  this 
report  to  allow  greater  mention.  There  remains  the  question  as  to  the 
practical  result  of  the  above-mentioned  endeavors  to  uproot  vaga- 
bondage and  mendicity.  This  query  might  be  considered  as  equivalent 
to  asking  a  congress  of  physicians  if  their  skill  and  practice  in  heal- 
ing the  sick  would  sufBce  to  banish  human  disease  and  pain.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  that  special  effort  produces  its  own  results,  but  all  efforts 
to  suppress  vagabondage  and  mendicity  have  only  succeeded  in  palliat- 
ing  the  proportions  of  the  evil. 
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INDISORDCINATB  CHARITY. 

(4)  This  question  can  only  be  answered  in  a  general  sense.  It  is 
generally  held  that  the  indiscriminate  bestowal  of  charity  has  a  bad 
effect,  and  tends  to  the  still  further  pauperizing  of  the  recipients.  At 
the  very  best  it  is  considered  as  merely  affording  temporary  and 
ephemeral  relief. 

BEST  CHARITY  SYSTEMS. 

(6)  The  elevation  of  the  mendicants  to  a  condition  of  self-support, 
self-respect,  and  self-confidence  can  not  be  effected  by  mere  almsgiving. 
This  can  only  be  brought  about  as  the  results  of  long  and  continnons 
training  into  habits  of  order  and  industry,  most  especially  in  the  ob- 
literation of  habits  already  contracted  of  lazy  shiftlessness  and  begging. 

As  for  the  best  manner  of  distributing  alms  so  as  to  produce  effident 
results  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  define.  Much  depends  on  the  special 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  distress  to  be  relieveds  as  well  as  on 
the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  almsgiver.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  it 
may  be  asserted  that  it  is  iigudicious  and,  indeed,  harmM  to  bestow 
alms  without  visiting  the  poor  in  their  habitations,  so  as  to  personallf 
inquire  into  and  disooyer  their  real  needs. 

PAUPER  HARRIAGES. 

The  principle  of  respect  for  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  has  ever  proved 
an  obstacle  to  hindrance  of  pauper  marriages.  Poverty  can  not  be 
advanced  as  a  legal  impediment  to  matrimony,  nor  could  the  marriage 
contract  be  regarded  as  the  privilege  of  the  richer  classes.  The  moral 
restraint,  enlarged  upon  in  the  writings  of  Malthus,  as  corrective  to 
an  increase  of  x)opulation  disproportionate  to  the  means  of  sabsistr 
ence,  can  only  be  exercised  by  individual  prudence,  but  there  does  not 
exist  any  legislative  rule  restricting  pauper  marriages.  The  only  rega* 
lation  in  this  sense  is  that  necessitated  in  the  army  by  the  exigencies 
of  military  discipline.  It  is  considered  that,  in  case  of  war,  the  soldier's 
efficiency  would  be  seriously  impaired  by  the  reflection  that  his  deatli 
would  leave  his  family  deprived  of  supi)ort.  To  obviate  this  no  nilli- 
tary  officer  is  allowed  to  marry  unless  the  marriage  portion  is  secnred. 
This  portion,  or  "  dot,"  must  amount  in  an  inversed  rate  to  the  grade 
of  the  officer.  For  instance,  a  lieutenant  can  only  marry  when  the 
bride  can  furnish  a  portion  of  40,000  francs.  This  amount  is  diminished 
in  proportion  as  the  officer  occupies  a  higher  rank  in  the  servicet 
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▲OKNOWLBDGBMENT* 

In  dosiiig  fhis  report  I  respectfully  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  am  mnch 
indebted  to  the  coartesy  of  the  Baron  Lnigi  Oova,  president  of  the 
committee  on  charity  of  this  city,  for  much  valuable  information  em- 
bodied herein. 

Bt-L.  a.  Touhay, 

Oammerddl  Agent 
UmrsD  States  Ooiocbboial  AaENor, 

2Smnj  April  14j  1892. 


SICILY. 

MMFOBT  OF  OONBITL  FU&H,  OF  FALMBMOk 
OOKTBOL  OF  YAaBAKTS. 

(1)  Ko  country,  i>erhap8,  has  a  greater  percentage  of  beggars  than 
Italy,  and  in  no  part  of  Italy  are  beggars  so  painfully  numerous  as  in 
Sicily,  where  all  public  buildings,  churches,  banks,  theaters,  hotels,  and 
approaches  thereto,  as  well  as  streets,  promenades,  and  parks,  are  teem- 
ing with  beggars,  whose  importunities  are  as  constant  and  general  as 
they  are  annoying.  In  fa^ct,  so  numerous  are  they  and  conspicuous  that 
one  is  given  the  impression  that  half  the  population  is  begging;  but 
although  begging  is  so  prevalent,  the  class  of  roving  beggars  known  as 
^'  tramps  "  is  unknown  here  for  two  reasons;  one,  that  no  Sicilian  beg- 
gar has  the  energy  to  traved  from  place  to  place,  and  the  other  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  place  to  which  he  might  go  being  as  thoroughly  infested 
and  folly  occupied  as  that  from  that  from  whence  he  came* 

DISTBIBUTIOK  OF  ALUS. 

(2)  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  municipality  makes  a  daily 
dispensation  of  soup,  those  availing  themselves  thereof  being  wholly  beg- 
gars. Neither  the  church,  as  such,  nor  the  4,000  to  5,000  priests  of  Pa- 
lermo make  any  effort  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  but  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
and  a  few  other  organizations  make  house-to-house  canvasses  for 
money  to  distribute  to  this  class.  In  this  manner  quite  an  amount  of 
money  is  collected  and  distributed  directly  to  the  poor.  The  most  gen- 
eral and  disgraceftd  distributions  are  those  made  indiscriminately  in 
the  streets  to  the  herds  of  beggars.  This  vast  multitude  of  half-starved, 
lialf-dressed,  fllthy-looking  beggars  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  na- 
tional lottei^)  into  which  the  poor  put  their  last  penny,  then  beg  for 
bread* 
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SUPPRB88ION  OF  YAfiBANOY. 

(3)  "So  effort  is  made  to  pnnkh,  sappreM,  or  evexk  reetriet  begging; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  so  thoroughly  countenanoed  that  beggars  tafest 
all  the  chorchesi  interrupting  people  in  the  midst  of  their  worship  to 
ask  alms,  refasing  to  desist  until  something  is  given.  Th^  go  from 
one  end  of  the  dty  to  the  other,  rapping  at  windows  and  doors  to  at- 
tract attention  from  within,  and  shout  by  the  hour  at  upper  windows, 
hoping  to  call  forth  a  penny. 

BBFOBMATION  OF  YAOBANTS. 

(4)  STo  public  or  organized  effort  is  made  to  convert  beggars  to  a 
condition  of  self-support.  Occasionally,  however,  some  private  indi- 
vidual takes  up  a  beggar  and  attempts  to  restore  him  or  her,  but  such 
instances  are  rare  and  the  success  of  the  effort  doubtfuL 

INDISCBIMINATB  OHABITY. 

(5)  Indiscriminate  dispensation  of  public  and  private  charities  un- 
doubtedly alleviates  hunger  and  distress,  but  has  no  durable  effect 

BEST  OHABITY  SYSTEMS. 

(6)  The  best  charities  are  perhaps  those  made  through  secular 
organizations,  as  they  receive  the  largest  private  contributions  as  well 
as  subsidies  from  the  banks.  There  are  several  such  organizations 
here,  some  of  which  are  comparatively  well  organized  and  managed, 
but  that  a  Sicilian  beggar  should  ever  be  rehabilitated  as  a  good  member 
of  society  is  not  within  the  category  of  possibilities.  They  appear  to 
be  entirely  content  with  their  condition  and  are  not  gratefid  for  any 
effort  in  their  behalf  beyond  the  gift  of  an  occasional  penny. 

PAtrPEB  MABBIAOES. 

(7)  No  effort  whatever  is  made   to  prevent  the  intermarriage  oi 
paupers.    It  is  believed,    on  the   contrary,   such  restriction  woald 
ox)erate  badly,  that  it  would  result  in  a  diminution  of  marriage  and  ^ 
like  increase  in  concubinage,  already  too  prevalent  here  among  pauper^' 
Besides,  the  policy  of  a  government  with  an  army  of  a  million  aa^  f 
half  soldiers  is  not  to  discourage  marriage,  as  the  son  of  a  paupef  ^ 
believed  to  make  as  good  a  soldier  as  that  of  his  more  affluent  neighb^'^ 

There  is  no  law  of  either  church  or  state  placing  any  obstructios^  ^ 
restriction  upon  the  intermarriage  of  paupers,  not  even  a  frowni^*^ 
public  sentiment,  therefore  marriage  among  this  class  is  looked  n'^^ 
as  quite  legitimate  and  a  guaranty  against  more  immoral  relations. 

hobaob  0.  pugh, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Palermoy  Italy. 
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PORTUGAL. 

CAPE  VERDE  ISLANDS. 

BBPOBT  BY  aONBTTL  PSA8B. 

1)  Ko  greater  restrictions  are  pat  upon  vagrants  than  persons  fol- 
ing  an  honorable  calling.  They  are  at  liberty  to  follow  their  craft 
hout  restrictions^  nnless  complained  of  as  having  committed  a  mis- 
aeanor. 

2)  There  are  no  regular  methods  employed  for  the  distribution  of 
IS.  Alms  in  this  colony  are  only  given  when  solicited  at  the  door 
the  vagrant  personally. 

I)  No  efforts  are  being  made  fbr  the  punishment  or  suppression  of  beg- 
g  in  this  colony.  All,  young  or  old,  are  at  liberty  to  follow  the  call- 
of  beggary  as  a  ^^  profession,"  or  from  extreme  poverty.  If  there 
k  statute  in  this  colony  restricting  beggary,  it  is  never  noticed  by 
I  authorities,  as  the  settled  vagrant,  whether  <<  professional"  or  in 
ual  need  of  charity,  will  solicit  with  as  much  freedom  from  the  judge 
3hi6f  of  police  as  from  a  more  common  citizen. 
i)  No  efforts  are  being  made  to  convert  beggars  and  tramps  to  self- 
iI>orting  members  of  society. 

5)  Public  charities  are  only  dispensed  on  rare  occasions,  such  as 
line  or  like  calamities.    Private  charities  are  only  dispensed  to  rel- 
les  and  friends. 
7)  No  efforts  have  been  made  to  prevent  the  intermarriages  of  pan* 

8. 

HBNBT  PBiJ^, 

Oan$uk 
TixiTMD  States  Oonsulatb, 

BaniiagOf  Owpe  Verde^  May  i,  1892. 


RUSSIA. 
TVARSAW. 

RMPOET  BY  OOVSUL  BAUBIM, 

L)  AH  people  in  this  country,  not  excepting  the   trampt|  are 
iged  to  possess  passports. 

2)  There  are  no  alms  in  this  country  officially  distributed. 

3)  The  tramps  when  found  begging  are  sent  to  their  places  of 
th. 

i,  5)  Private  associations  have  chaiity  fiinds,  from  bequests  or  do- 
ions,  and  distribute  the  same  among  the  poor,  or  support  almahousAA 
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in  large  cities  for  the  relief  of  old  people  and  cripples^  all  under  gov- 
ernment control. 

To  the  questions  6  and  7  it  can  be  only  stated  that  Poland  has  no 
self-legislation^  and  all  such  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  the  police;  who 
are  the  highest  authority  in  decision. 

Joseph  Bausiz, 

OonsuL 

United  States  Oonsulatb^ 

Wanawj  March  29^  1892. 


SPAIN. 
BARCELONA. 

BMFOBT  BY  OOJTSUL  BOWSN. 

Vagrants  and  tramps  are  not  so  numerous  in  this  city  as  they  are  i 
many  other  cities  of  Spain,  but  even  here  they  are  an  affliction  to  every- 
one except  themselves,  for  they  are  generally  skillfid  enough  to  make 
a  good  living.  As  a  rule,  they  are  either  very  young  or  very  old,  and 
not  infrequently  they  are  maimed,  halt,  or  blind.  According  to  law 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  molest  the  public,  but  the  law  is  less 
mighty  than  they  are.  In  the  park  there  is  an  asylum  for  them,  bat 
they  dread  it  as  they  dread  water.  Kothing  I  can  say  would  be  help- 
fdl  to  those  in  the  XTnited  States  iuterested  in  the  welfare  of  this  class 
of  society. 

As  a  rule,  the  Spanish  people  are  very  charitable.  Here  there  are 
several  societies  of  ladies  and  of  humane  persons  to  alleviate  distress 
brought  to  their  notice,  and  several  of  the  papers  publish  the  addresses 
of  those  that  need  help,  and  receive  contributions  for  such. 

Herbert  W.  Bowen, 

OonwL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Barcelona^  March  22y  1892. 


CADIZ. 

BMPOBT  BY  OONSUL  TUBKBE. 

I  have  long  delayed  answering  the  vagrancy  circular  of  the  Depart- 
ment, dated  February  10,  because  of  a  desire  to  make  as  complete 
an  investigation  of  the  subject  as  possible. 

Translations  of  the  circular  were  sent  to  the  civil  governor  of  the 
province  and  to  the  mayor  of  the  city.  Their  answers  are  inclosed 
liarawith. 
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Personal  study  of  the  question  forces  me  to  recognize  the  Spanish 
people  as  ranking  among  the  most  charitable  of  the  world^  but  their 
charities,  as  a  rule,  are  so  badly  organized,  or,  better  said,  so  unorgan- 
ized,  that  they  have  do  effect  in  buildiug  into  self-dependency  the  de- 
pendent classes  of  society. 

OONTBOL  OF  YAGBANTS. 

(1)  There  are  no  laws  regulating  vagrancy.  A  <<  tramp,"  if  a  Span- 
iard, is  sometimes  sent  by  the  local  authorities  to  his  native  province, 
and  if  a  foreigner  the  consul  of  his  nation  is  notified  of  his  whereabouts 
and  condition.    This  I  understand  to  be  custom,  not  law. 

DISTBIBUTION  OF  ALMS. 

(2)  There  are  no  methods  employed  for  the  distribution  of  alms. 
Xheir  distribution  is  indiscriminate  and  does  not  have  as  an  object  any- 
t^hmg  more  serious  than  temporary  relief 

ST7PPBESSION  OF  VAaBANOY. 

(3)  No  efforts  are  being  made  for  the  suppression  or  punishment  ot 
y>egging;  hence  it  has  taken  to  itself  the  dignity  of  a  profession,  and 
^very  village,  town,  and  city  swarms  with  mendicants.  Beggars  are 
licensed  by  city  councils,  said  license  being  restricted  to  the  poor  that 
^re  natives  of  the  city's  jurisdiction,  for  instance,  the  poor  of  Gadiz  are 
:i:i.ot  entitied  to  a  license  to  beg  in  Jerez,  and  vice  versa. 

BEFOBICATION  OF  YA&RAIXTB. 

(4)  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  energies  of  society  and  government  are 
^M>  taken  up  by  other  matters  that  no  organized  effort  is  being  made  to 
<2onvert  beggars  and  ^^  tramps  "  into  self-supporting  members  of  society. 

INDISOBIMINATB  OHABITY. 

(5)  The  governor  of  the  province  and  the  alcalde  of  the  city  seem  to 
^liink  that  much  good  is  done  by  the  indiscriminate  dispensation  of 
X^nblic  and  private  charities,  but,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  such 
^^harity  in  a  large  m^ority  of  cases  in  Spain  (more  than  in  many  other 
^^nntries)  is  a  premium  for  mendicity. 

BEST  OHABITY  SYSTEMS. 

(6)  The  best  system  for  the  distribution  of  public  charities  in  Spain 
^8  its  orphan  asylums  and  industrial  training  schools  for  the  young, 
^i»  homes  and  asylums  tor  the  old,  and  its  hospitals  and  infirmaries  for 
^he  sick  and  disabled.  These,  however,  are  greatly  overburdened  and 
^heir  usefulness  crippled  for  lack  of  funds.  There  are  no  such  institu- 
"(aons  as  reformatories  for  the  vicious  and  depraved. 
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The  industrial,  financial,  and  agricultaral  depression  of  the  cotm-^rp^ 
conpled  with  the  high  rates  of  taxation  necessary  to  meet  the  need^ff?  of 
the  Government,  which  previous  wars  have  made  excessive,  brings  iXyont 
conditions  with  which  tiie  present  number  of  the  above-cited  instito- 
tions  are  not  able  to  cope. 

At  least  a  half  of  the  unfortunate  classes  are  dependent  upon  unor- 
ganized and  indiscriminate  charity.  Many  of  these  people,  especially 
child  cripples,  look  forward  to  nothing  else  than  a  life  (^  beggary. 
This  condition  of  affairs  has  existed  so  long  that  they  regard  the  ask- 
ing of  alms  as  a  divine  right  and  will  not  hesitate  to  curse  and  revile 
those  who  reftise  to  give.  It  is,  in  fsict,  a  mendicity  devoid  of  all 
shame. 

I  have  in  mind  2  boys  of  Cadiz  who  commenced  a  life  of  begging  as 
soon  as  their  mothers  could  carry  them  to  the  street.  They  are  now  18 
and  20  years  of  age.  One  is  crippled  in  the  legs,  but  ott^erwise  b 
healthy  and  strong,  fine  head,  and  intelligent  appearance.  The  other 
was  born  without  fingers;  otherwise  he  is  strong,  healthy,  and  bright 
They  will  continue  to  the  end  of  their  days  as  beggars,  because  society 
has  not  cultivated  the  powers  and  senses  which  they  have  in  abun- 
dance. 

PAUPER  MARRIAGES. 

(7)  The  civil  governor  says  that,  in  place  of  restricting  the  inter- 
marriage of  paupers,  such  marriages  are  encouraged.  Strange  as  this 
may  seem  such  are  the  practices  which  obtain.  It  often  happens  that 
some  charitable  person,  knowing  of  the  whereabouts  of  several  beggars, 
males  and  females,  will  propose  to  give  each  couple  that  will  enter  into 
matrimonial  bonds  a  wedding  gift  of  from  $100  to  $200.  This  chari- 
table person,  who  is  a  woman  nine  times  in  ten,  does  this  in  the  belief 
that  she  has  made  the  cohabitation  of  these  people,  which  otherwise 
would  have  continued  illegal  and  sinftd,  right  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
the  law.  Gases  are  cited  where  a  husband  and  wife  of  such  contract- 
ing have  with  the  present  made  to  them  set  up  a  fruit  stand  or  a  like 
industry  and  earned  a  living.  Such  oases  are  very,  very  rare  however, 
whilst  those  that  have  squandered  their  little  capital  and  lapsed  back 
into  beggary,  with  a  family  of  children  that  is  taught  all  the  arts  of 
supplicating  alms,  can  everywhere  be  cited. 

I  remember  to  have  seen  in  Seville  three  families,  consisting  of  13 
persons.  The  parents  wore  the  brass  badge  which  denoted  that  they 
were  licensed  beggars.  They  sat  close  by  the  walls  of  the  cathedral 
and  set  their  ofilBpring  upon  all  passers  to  solicit  alms.  These  children 
were  skilled  in  all  the  attitudes  of  successful  supplication. 

In  Galle  San  Francisco  of  this  city  there  is  a  like  family,  and  in  the 
plaza  of  the  same  name  another.  Perhaps  the  appended  statistics, 
taken  from  the  Diccionario  Enciclop^dico,  will  throw  some  light  upon 
lib#  iutility  of  learning  much  of  organized  charities,  except  in  a  negative 


way,  in  Bpain^  irhieh  is  jast  oommencing  to  reeover  from  the  misfor- 
tunes  of  the  past  and  is  not  yet  financially  strong  enongh  to  do  all  that 
a  diaritaUe  and  Ghristian  government  would  Uke  to  do. 

[From  the  Dlooloiuuio  JBnddlopMioo.] 
Forty  per  cent  of  the  entire  surface  is  uncaltiyated. 
The  employments  of  the  population  in  1887  were  as  foUows: 


Biaofl  tries.. 


Tnaisportati<m 

Professione 

Arts  and  tndes 

I>tTers  occapstioiia. 


Ttotslsmployad. 


4,112.105 
172,  «76 
114. 2»6 
ISO,  800 
466, 77« 
582,  «81 
118,362 


Females. 


882,960 

40,285 

21,685 

526 

48,890 

102,782 

818,314 


Total. 


5.045,154 
211,040 
185,060 
160,735 
605, 666 
685.413 
436.676 


7,181, 6<4 


Total  population,  16,634,345;  4^071,823  eaa  read  and  write;  ll,978yl68  can  do 
n.either;  5,376  are  not  classified. 

MoTementof  population:  From  1860  to  1870  there  were  124,188  marriages  which 
«oo1e  plaee  in  th«  Kingdom;  612,180  births;  591,048  deaths.  Of  the  births  578,458 
-were  legitimate  and  83,687  iUegitimate. 

In  Andalusia  there  is  one  criminal  for  each  573  of  the  population.  In  the  penal 
mxastitutioifts  and  Jails  of  the  kingdom  there  are  33,260  inmates,  and  in  the  charitable 
Jjastitutions  500,000. 


Unitxb  States  OoNSiTiiATB, 

OadiZf  SpaiUy  July  14j  1893. 


B.  W.  TUBNSBy 

OonsuL 


UrOLOSUBES  IN  CONSUL  TUBNEl'S  BEPOBT. 
[Alcalde  GenoTsa  to  Consul  Tamer.— Translation.] 

^^OVBWSRS  TO  THE   QUESTIONS  TRANSMITTED   TO  THIS   ALGALDIA  BT  THE  CONSUL  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  RELATING  TO  VAGABONDS  AND  VAGRANCY. 

(1)  The  oontents  of  this  question  do  not  belong  to  the  administratire  aetion  of  a 
^Municipality,  but  to  the  goyeming  authority  of  the  jaovinoe. 

(2)  Municipal  charities  are  distributed  by  means  of  commissions  that  go  to  the 
^^omes  of  the  poor  and  give  them,  when  they  are  ill,  medical  aid,  and  assistance  in 
^^asb  or  in  the  necessaries  of  life. 

(S)  Begging  is  prohibited,  and  the  right  to  ask  alms  in  public  places  is  only  per- 
^^itted  to  those  of  the  city  who,  on  account  of  their  age  or  physical  inability,  can 
^^^ot  earn  a  living  by  work. 

(4)  None  direct,  in  spite  of  the  stuaies  made  in  such  subjects. 

(5)  The  diminution  of  poverty  and  the  alleviation,  as  much  as  possible,  of  the 
^^istress  of  the  most  necessitous  people. 

(6)  To  encourage  public  and  private  industries,  in  order  to  give  employment  to 
^be  able,  and  asylumei  or  assistamoe  im  their  own  homes  to  the  old  and  decrepit. 

(7)  None. 

Cadis,  Hay  19, 1803. 

Eduardo  Genoves, 

AUotUao}  CaAKa. 
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The  industrial,  financial,  and  ajrr     ^ ,  ,^^^:-r.-x«iiBUtian.i 
conpled  with  the  high  rates  of  '     ,.-  \'^-'^MfMl: 
the  Government,  which  pr^       >^  r  -<5> '^  ^  ^'•''*'  ^  ^^^  pieaanre  in  giri: 
conditions  with  which  f    . -  ^^^> ^<^  ^"^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  .ubmitted  to  tl 
tions  are  not  able  to     ^::^^;:^'^'^ygin. 

At  least  a  half  O'  / ;:  ''^^J^  charitable  institutione  according  to  tk 

ganized  and  indi'    .  ,.  *;v>^^?^^pri^»^  sources  are  controUed  by  La  Junta 
child  cripples.        -    i>^/5^<'''«*'i^^t^  •*  designated  by  their  donatoia. 
This  conditir  fj^J^^P^^^^^  suppress  It,  the  provincial  councU  suppa 

/.''1'^^M^^aId  »nd  young,  where  such  unfortunates  are  secluded  « 
ing  of  aim'  ^i^'^^"'^  them  from  begging  in  the  streets,  to  do  which  they  mu 
those  wb       >>  i^'ilirS*  ^'*y  council. 

-ama     ^^'"^^ 
Ih       ^'^ 

^^        f^ep^^dit^nmintkte  dispensation  of  public  and  private  charities  produoai 


shame.       ^gi^^^gg^'^  '^^  tramps  to  self-supporting  members  of  society,  the; 
^f^^^^^ep^ndent  are  taught  to  earn  a  living 


J  }|.        ^^fi^^ooif^^  '^^  '^^  trades,  also  schools  of  elementary  learning,  an 
^^"^kab^  of  Apprenticeship,  where,  in  a  gratuitous  and  obligatory  manoej 


($)  ^^gtaiBX  improvement  in  the  poorer  classes. 
^^Xe  b^  'J*^^®"^  ®^  distributing  public  and  private  charities  is  to  make  dona 
(^^    (jAtfitable  institutions,  for  by  increasing  the  resources  of  said  institutioii 
^'^^'     ensbled  to  practice  their  delicate  missions,  and  to  build  up  self-dependence 
^tg^gpeotf  self-confidence,  and  secure  the  ultimate  rehabilitation  of  those  c«i» 
ii  b«iog  understood  that  the  interior  organizations  of  such  establishments  ar 
iLLiged  with  that  elevated  object  in  view. 
/7)  The  restriction  of  the  intermarriages  of  paupers  produces  bad  effects,  codm 
naeD^y  there  exist  many  frmds  the  interest  of  which  is  used  to  make  marriage  ael 
ilementB  on  such  people  and  to  encourage  them  in  contracting  matrimony. 
Qod.  guard  you  numy  yean. 

JOAQXTIir  DX  CAnXIXABNAU. 


CARTHAGENA. 

RMPOBT  BT  OOKBTTL  MOLIITA, 

The  class  of  vagrants  generally  designated  ^^  tramps"  are  controlh 
or  regulated  here  by  a  general  law  of  the  ooxmtry  and  these  are  thei 
fore  sent  by  the  '^  alcalde "  (mayor  of  the  dty  council)  throngh  ti 
civil  guard  to  their  native  towns. 

At  each  town  or  village  that  they  stop  on  their  way  to  their  respc 
tive  native  places  they  are  supported  by  the  '^  alcaldes  "  with  1  pese 
each  (20  cents). 

Town  native  ^'paupers"  are  allowed  to  beg  in  the  streets  and  al 
firom  door  to  door,  although  the  law  prohibits  it.    The  only  efforts  the 
are  made  here  for  the  punishment  or  suppression  of  begging  is 
stated  above. 

OiBiLo  Molina  t  Obob, 

OonauL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Oarthagena^  MarcK  #^,  189d« 
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MALAGA. 

BMFOST  ST  aOKBTTL  KEW80W. 
OONTBOL  OF  YAaBANTS. 

(1)  In  this  coantry  vagrants  or  tramps  are  not  controlled  at  all. 
^tThey  seem  to  be  indigenous  to  the  soil,  growing  spontaneously  and 
DciTiltdplying.    Without  them  Spain  would  be  lonesome  and  politeness 
^^^oald  lose  its  most  earnest  devotees.    Tramps  regulate  themselves. 
^hey  are  governed  by  the  law  of  demand  and  supply,  and  by  playing 
^X^<>^  ^^  heartstrings  of  their  feUow-men,  enjoy  life  without  its  bur- 
flens.    They  have  no  notes  to  pay,  no  bills  to  meet,  because,  fortu- 
nately for  them,  nobody  will  give  them  credit;  no  responsibilities,  no 
oares,  no  debts,  no  social  standing  to  maintain,  so,  with  crusts  of  bread 
^nd.  small  pieces  of  fish,  they  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger  and  rest 

'eetly  upon  stone  steps.  A  happy  child  of  nature  is  the  Spanish 
He  is  amodel  for  all  other  tramps;  a  genius  in  his  line  of  busi- 
xaess,  and  a  perfect  success  in  his  calling.  The  stranger  would  feel  lost' 
^witlioat  him;  the  citizen  would  pick  his  mournful  way  through  the 
streets  in  sorrow  if  he  did  not  meet  him.  But,  after  all,  some  of  these 
ta-amps  are  worthy  of  aid.  They  have  lost  their  all.  They  have  no 
sustenance;  they  can  get  no  work.  A  wan  wife  pleads  for  bread; 
<2liildreii  cry  for  hunger;  the  brave  father  seeks  in  vain  for  money,  and 
^t  last  he  plods  the  streets  a  common  tramp,  piteously  asking  for  a  few 
X^ennies  from  this  one  and  from  that  one  to  feed  his  starving  wife  and 
liis  little  ones  at  home.  Of  course  the  great  body  of  all  tramps  are 
X^rof^BSsionals.  Who  is  worthy  and  who  is  notf  that's  the  question — 
x^obody  knows  and  nobody  seems  to  care,  so  the  tramp  tramps  on,  be- 
<M>ining  bolder  in  his  demands  and  multiplying  like  the  sands  of  the 
^lea^  while  the  pockets  of  the  patient  public  are  emptied  and  the  peo- 
X>le  endeavor  to  smooth  their  irritated  nerves;  nothing  is  done,  how- 
ever, to  arrest  the  eviL 

DISTBIBUTION  OF  AliHS. 

(2)  Various  methods  are  employed  for  the  distribution  of  alms.  To 
:CbTeignerr',  especially,  the  experience  is  vexatious  and  various.  Some 
^ive  a  centime  (one-fifth  of  an  American  cent)  some  half  a  cent,  some 
^  cent,  some  two  cents,  and  so  on.  Some  curse,  some  push,  some  kick, 
^M>nie  slip  into  a  by  street  to  avoid  a  meeting,  some  complacently  smile 
^^vhile  the  tramp  tells  his  tale  of  woe,  some  get  indignant,  some  rudely 

ougentlemanly  throw  a'penny  at  the  offending  beggar's  head,  much 
his  disgust,  as  it  offends  his  sense  of  propriety;  while  others  become 
irritated  that  they  rush  to  their  hotels,  lock  their  doors,  pull  down 
"Che  blinds,  and  moumfrdly  hum,  ^^Home,  sweet  home  f 
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The  city  sets  aside  a  fund  of  $5,000  each  year  for  the  support  of  the 
X)oor,  of  which  the  ^^  tramps''  constitate  a  large  proportion.  Each  va- 
grant has  to  be  registered  on  the  poor  book  of  the  city  in  order  to  get 
this  aid.  If  they  decline  to  register  their  names  they  are  permitted  to 
stroll  the  streets  ad  libitum.  Then  there  is  a  large  mercantile  club  here 
the  members  of  which  try  to  aid  the  poor  by  famishing  them  soup,  so 
a  man  may  buy  Ave  tickets  at  two  cents  each,  and  give  to  the  indigent 
as  he  pleases.  The  tickets  are  more  especially  given  ont  by  the  mayor, 
but  the  system  does  not  seem  to  work  well,  as  out  of  16,000  tickets  given 
away,  recently,  only  8,000  were  presented.  Many  who  get  their  tickets, 
which  cost  the  purchaser  as  above,  sell  them  for  half  valoe,  so  the 
plan  has  been  considered  impracticable.  Then  the  bishop  gives  liber- 
ally out  of  his  private  purse  once  a  week,  and  other  benevolent  parties 
contribute  to  arrest  this  terrible  ^^  disease"  which  is  spread  all  over 
Spain,  and  which  is  an  important  &ctor  in  its  ezistenoA. 

SUPPRESSION  OF  VAGRANCY. 

(3)  No  efforts  whatever  are  being  made  for  the  punishment  or  sup- 
pression of  begging,  that  is,  so  far  as  punishment  is  concerned.    1%^ 
beggar  is  a  privileged  character.     There  are  three  women  ^<  tramps'^ 
here  who  have  been  strolling  the  streets  for  a  ye«r  past.    They  ar^ 
well  dressed,  behave  properly,  and  are  said  to  belong  to  a  respectable 
family.    Some  think  they  are  doing  penance,  and  people  have  been 
seen  to  give  them  money,  but  so  long  as  they  behave  themselves  they 
are  not  molested  by  the  police.    The  governor  of  the  provinee  can  send 
back  to  other  towns  ^^  tramps"  who  belong  there,  but,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  there  is  no  law  against  begging,  although  some  are  dignified  by 
wearing  a  tin  permit  on  the  arm,  and  this  permit  only  makes  them 
bolder  and  more  aggressive. 

Of  late,  begging  has  become  so  terribly  annoying  that  an  effort  is  now 
being  made  to  suppress  it  by  raising  a  fund  to  care  for  the  needy  and 
to  put  the  worthless  to  work.  It  is  a  public  movement  on  the  part  <tf 
the  citizens,  but  has  not  sufficiently  crystallized  to  enable  me  to  ferm 
an  opinion  of  its  merits.  It  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  all,  strangers  es- 
pecially, that  it  may  prove  efficacious. 

BEFORMATION  OF  YAGRANTS. 

(4)  No  efforts  are  being  made  to  convert  beggars  and  tramps  into  sell 
supporting  members  of  society.  Children  are  educated  to  beg,  and  in- 
fants on  their  mothers'  breasts,  unable  to  speak,  whine  tor  a  penny. 
Thus  far,  all  efforts  in  the  line  of  suppressing  begging  or  beggars  has 
only  ended  in  their  increase.  In  a  short  morning  walk  I  have  encoun- 
tered ten  and  fifteen  consistent  and  persistent  beggars.  They  haunt  you 
in  every  street,  on  every  corner,  in  every  nook;  they  dog  your  footsteps 
and  provoke  your  indignation. 
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INDISOBIMINATE  GHABITY. 

(5)  The  effects  of  the  indiscriminate  dispensation  of  public  and  private 
charities  are  totally  demoralizing.  A  hard-working  laborer  can  earn 
40  cents  per  day.  A  shrewd  beggar  can  gather,  in  pennies,  $1  per  day. 
tfost  beggars  can  gather  more  in  a  day  than  the  best  workman  can  get 
in  w^es,  the  highest  of  which  does  not  exceed  70  cents  per  day;  hence 
the  constant  accession  to  the  ranks  of  the  tramps. 

BEST  GHABITY  SYSTEMS. 

(6)  As  there  is  no  <^  system  "  there  can  be  no  ^<  elevation,"  and  as  there 
is  no  elevation,  there  can  be  no  seIf-supx)ort,  self-respect,  or  self-confi- 
dence, and  hence  there  can  be  no  good  members  of  society  created  from 
the  Spanish  tramps.  All  systems  have  proved  ineffectual,  because  those 
who  are  strong  and  capable  of  working  are  not  forced  to  do  so,  but  are 
permitted  to  wander  the  streets  and  annoy  citizens  and  strangers  by 
begging. 

PAUPEB  MABBIAOES. 

(7)  "So  efforts  whatever  have  been  made  to  prevent  the  intermarriage 
of  paupers,  but  on  the  contrary  they  are  the  very  classes  which  are  the 
<^  most"  married,  as  their  numerous  and  woe-begone-looking  offspring 
clearly  indicate. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

In  summing  up  the  matter  I  can  say  that  there  are  various  reasons 
-Whj  80  many  beggars  and  tramps  are  found  in  Malaga:  (1)  The  climate 
permits  them  to  sleep  out  doors  here  all  the  year  round;  (2)  fruits  and 
v^etables  and  fish  are  very  cheap,  so  that  a  few  cents  will  frimish  a 
meBl  for  one;  (3)  wages  of  common  workmen  range  from  25  to  30  cents 
per  day.  Men  with  families  of  6  and  7  can  only  exist  on  this  sum;  (4) 
a  surplus  of  labor  keeps  wages  down;  (5)  the  beggar  can  get  a  living 
without  work,  while  the  laborer  is  no  better  off  with  work;  (6)  the  cli- 
noate  naturally  tends  to  indolence,  while  begging  is  an  ^^  institution" 
that  has  existed  In  Spain  for  several  centuries,  so  that  there  are  naturally- 
born  beggars  and  tramps,  who,  as  polite  and  persistent  impecunious 
individuals,  rival  the  world  in  their  "  profession." 

T.  M.  Nbwson, 

OoMuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Malagoy  April  20^  1892. 
364A 9 
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S\A^EDEN. 
GOTHENBURG. 

EBPOMT  BY  OOK8XTL  SREPJJtD. 
CONTROL  OF  YAaRANTS. 

(1)  In  Gothenburg,  when  persons  are  first  found  begging  by  the  police 
or  other  officers,  they  are  warned  to  cease  suoh  acts  and  seek  employ- 
ment. If  they  continue  to  loaf  and  beg  they  may  be  sent  to  the  public 
workhouse,  and  if  there  they  are  troublesome  or  hard  to  control  they 
may  be  sent  to  prison,  at  hard  labor. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALMS. 

(2)  This  city  of  105,800  inhabitants,  for  purposes  of  poor  relief  is 
divided  in  ten  districts,  each  having  a  committee  of  three  perscnn, 
serving  without  pay,  and  each  committee  can  employ  a  secretary  aasdi 
visiting  inspector.  Inspectors  visit  the  homes  of  the  poor  in  their  dis- 
tricts and  report  their  needs  to  the  committees,  which  generally  meet 
every  two  weeks  to  decide  what  relief  shall  be  given.  In  cases  of  press- 
ing need  inspectors  may  give  aid  at  once  without  waiting  for  committee 
action.  In  cases  of  great  destitution  and  sickness,  when  proper  atten- 
tion can  not  be  given  in  their  abodes,  the  committees  or  the  police  may 
order  patients  taken  to  the  poorhouse  hospital 

A  ^'  Central  Charity  Association,"  a  private  or  unofficial  body,  most 
of  whose  workers  are  women  and  aU  unpaid,  has  lately  been  formed 
here,  and  aims  at  collecting  facts  from  the  several  private  charities,  aud 
to  act  in  concert  with  other  communities,  especially  those  in  the  coun* 
try,  in  the  hope  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  the  giving  of  aid  where  it 
is  most  needed,  and  to  provide  labor  in  the  country  for  the  great  nam- 
bers  who  are  continually  coming  into  the  city  from  country  districtB) 
depressing  wages  here,  and  largely  becoming  paupers,  while  in  mxaS 
places  in  the  country  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  the  necessary 
farm  labor.    This  association  issues  to  members  a  number  of  tickef^ 
ac(;ording  to  the  amount  of  their  subscription,  which  may  be  given  t^ 
such  persons  as  the  members  may  choose,  and  upon  which  meals  ma^ 
be  obtained  at  appointed  public  places  sometimes,  but  only  on  present 
tation  of  tickets,  which  show  that  the  case  has  been  investigated  an^ 
by  whom.    The  association  intends  to  establish  a  woodyard,  where  em    - 
ployment  may  be  given  to  suoh  as  seek  work,  and  also  keep  a  registei^ 
of  persons  wanting  laborers  and  of  those  wanting  employment. 

SUPPRESSION  OF  VAORANCY. 

(3)  ^o  efforts  on  new  lines  can  be  noted  in  the  direction  of  more  se-^ 
vere  punishment,  as  the  limit  would  seem  to  have  ahready  been  -^ 
reached.    In  addition  to  what  is  stated  in  answer  to  the  first  question,  ^ 
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it  may  be  said  ooncerning  present  methods  of  punishment^  that  there 
is  a  special  committee  connected  with  the  workhouse  (poorhonse),  for 
investigation  and  examination  of  cases  of  begging,  and  the  police  may 
EM^t  in  the  same  way.  Through  either  of  these  agencies  beggars  are 
sent  to  the  poorhouse,  when  the  manager  decides  whether  the  vagrant 
diall  be  turned  over  to  the  police  as  a  tramp,  and,  after  trial,  sen- 
tenced to  penal  servitude,  or  returned  to  the  poorhouse  as  unable  to  earn 
\ns  support. 

BEFOBHATION  OF  VAaBANTS. 

(4)  As  to  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  <<  beggars  "  and  <<  tramps  "  into 
leLf-supporting  members  of  society,  there  is  not  much  to  be  sai  J.  Only 
punishment  has  as  yet  been  employed  to  suppress  beggars  and  tramps. 
Fhe  parents  of  begging  children  are  punishable  for  their  acts  if  they 
ire  able  to  control  them.  The  school  board  and  the  poor-relief  board 
ire  watchful  that  children  are  kept  at  school,  hoping  thus  to  make  them 
IS  £Eur  as  possible  useful  members  of  society. 

INDISOBIMINATE   OHABITT. 

(6)  Here  in  Gothenburg  there  is  a  very  strong  conviction  that  indis- 
srirainate  giving  of  aid,  both  public  and  private,  has  done  much  to  en- 
mirage  begging.  And  it  is  believed  that  the  many  private  charities 
iflfe  have  been  great  inducement  to  i)oor  people  in  the  country  to  come 
ind  settle  here,  of  whom  many  become  paupers. 

BEST  0HAB1TY  SYSTEMS. 

(6)  Present  systems  have  not  proved  satisfactory  in  any  respeot, 
md  least  so  in  improving  the  morals  of  the  poor.  The  dispensation  of 
charity  has  apparently  done  very  little  toward  stopping  begging.  On 
ihis  account  strong  eiibrts  are  being  made  to  turn  public  sentiment 
ioward  changes  and  reforms  of  present  methods  of  distribution  of  ehar- 
ty,  and  the  ^^  Elberfeld  system,"  which  has  been  tried  to  some  extent  in 
;Iie  city  of  Malino,  in  this  consular  district,  will  probably  be  used  in 
lome  districts  of  this  city.  The^^Octavia  HUl  system,"  reported  so  sue- 
lessfol  in  London,  and  tried  in  a  small  way  in  Stockholm,  also  has  its 
dvocates. 

PAUPBB  MAJKBIAeBS. 

(7)  lITothing  has  been  done  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  paupers. 

Ghablbb  H.  Shepabd, 

CamuL 
United  States  Gonsulate, 

Oothenburgj  June  7, 189S. 
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SW^ITZERLAND. 
ST.  GALL. 

MBPOBT  BT  OONSVL-QBUfERAL  BTBMA 
SWISS  CHARITY  SYSTEMS. 

Possibly  no  people  in  the  world  give  more  to  charity  in  proportioiito 
their  means  and  x>opalation  than  the  Swiss.  Their  efforts  to  aid  the 
poor  and  the  unfortunate  are  usually  organised  and  systematic.  Of 
miscellaneous  and  indiscriminate  giving  there  is  little,  as  such  methods 
are  regarded  by  the  people  as  doing  almost  as  much  harm  as  good. 
They  are  always  ready  and  willing  to  help,  but  they  wish  to  know  that 
the  help  given  is  for  a  proper  purpose  and  given  in  a  way  to  do  the 
most  x)0S8ible  good  with  the  least  waste  and  extravagance.  They  also 
wish  to  feel  that  their  charity  shall  not  foster  idleness  and  dependence 
on  others  for  a  living.  Of  course  the  systems  as  to  charity  differ  in 
the  various  cantons,  because  the  people  themselves  differ  in  dream- 
stances,  laws,  and  often  in  languages.  The  Federal  Government  leaves 
the  regulation  of  these  things  almost  wholly  to  the  states  or  cantons. 

The  officials  of  these  cantons  are  usually  wide  awake  to  the  situation 
and  enact  laws  compelling  organized  action.  Perhaps  the  methods 
practiced  iu  St.  Gail  canton  wiU  afford  as  good  an  example  of  Swiss 
ideas  in  this  respect  as  any.  The  laws  of  the  canton  of  St.  GdH  were 
modified  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  needy  and  the  unfortunate  as  re- 
cently as  1890. 

Formerly  it  was  not  an  extraordinary  or  uncommon  thing  here,  us 
elsewhere  on  the  continent,  to  get  rid  of  paupers  and  the  like  by  ship- 
ping them  across  the  ocean.    The  Federal  laws  stopped  all  that  yeair^ 
ago.    Of  course  this  kind  of  an  outrage  on  friendly  governments  mB3 
occur  occasionally  still,  but  it  is  contrary  to  law,  and  public  opinion  i^ 
opposed  to  it. 

For  the  Bake  of  brevity  I  will  state  some  of  the  first  principles  of  tt^^ 
St.  Oall  laws  regulating  the  giving  of  charity,  the  disposition  of  tramp^ 
drunkards,  etc.    First  as  to  (bediorfbige  Durchreisende)  tramps: 

(1)  Twenty-two  stations  are  established  by  law  throughout  the  ca^^ 
ton  where  needy  tramps  may  get  a  dinner  or  a  night^s  lodging  mt^ 
supper  and  breakfast. 

(2)  Assistance  in  the  way  of  money  must  not  be  given  at  these  st^ 
tions,  neither  must  liquor  be  dispensed. 

(3)  The  dinner  consists  of  soup  and  bread,  with  either  cheese  or  sai^ 
sage  added.  Supper  and  breakfast  to  consist  of  bread  with  either  sou^ 
or  coffee. 

(4)  No  assistance  of  any  kind  to  be  given  those  who  will  not  perton^ 
work  when  offered  them.    All  such  found  begging  will  be  turned  ove:-^ 
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the  police  for  imprisonment  without  food.  Neither  will  any  assist- 
ce  be  given  to  intoxicated  persons. 

5)  Every  station  must  also  be  provided  with  an  intelligence  office, 
aid  tramps  with  good  advice,  and  to  secure  emplojrment  for  them  if 
^ible. 

6)  Persons  who  wish  to  receive  meals  or  lodgings  at  these  stations 
Lst  be  bearers  of  papers  showing  permission  for  the  same;  they  must 
o  have  with  them  a  passport,  and  (Heimatschein)  showing  in  what 
rn  they  have  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

7)  Whatever  aid  is  furnished  must  be  carefully  Indorsed  and  stamped 
one  of  these  papers,  and  the  date,  number,  etc.,  be  entered  in  the 
>ks  of  the  station. 

8)  No  tramp  can  receive  meals  or  lodgings  at  these  stations  oftener 
tn  once  in  six  months.  (They  are  not  free  boarding  houses,  as  are 
ny  of  our  Western  jails.)    The  applicant  for  meals  or  lodgings  must 

0  be  able  to  prove  that  he  has  been  engaged  at  work  somewhere 
:hin  the  past  three  months. 

9)  These  stations  are  kept  under  the  strict  supervision  of  the  canton 
thorities,  to  whom  exact  returns  and  accounts  are  made.  The  ex- 
dse  of  keeping  them  up  is  borne  by  the  different  communes,  except 
!0  per  cent  bonus  from  the  canton  and  voluntary  contributions.  The 
}nlt  of  this  system  seems  to  be  that  there  are  comparatively  few 
unps  in  the  country. 

DBimKABDS. 

1  few  words  as  to  the  legal  care  of  drunkards  in  this  canton. 

1)  Persons  given  to  intoxication  may  be  confined  in  an  institution 
the  healing  of  drunkards. 

2)  They  may  be  kept  confined  in  these  institutions  nine  to  eighteen 
nths.  In  case  of  return  to  drunkenness  the  term  in  the  institution 
be  prolonged. 

3)  Drunkards  are  confined  either  by  their  own  request,  request  oi 
ardians,  or  by  the  direction  of  the  commune  authorities;  but  an  offi- 
1  medical  certificate,  showing  the  man  to  be  a  drunkard  and  the 
sessity  for  his  confinement  as  a  cure,  must  be  produced. 

4)  A  guardian  may  be  apx>ointed  for  the  drunkard  during  his  stay 
the  institution. 

^5)  The  cost  for  keeping  a  drunkard  in  an  Institution  will  be  collected 
t  of  his  own  property.  If  he  has  no  property  the  poor  fund  will  be 
awn  from  and  the  canton  will  assist  also.  An  institution  or  drunk- 
ds'  cure  at  Ellikon,  on  the  Thur,  accepts  patients  at  the  rate  of  600 
itucs  a  year.  The  poor  pay  only  28  cents  per  day.  It  has  been  proven 
Switzerland  that  drunkards  can  be  cured  in  these  institutions  and 
emsdves  and  families  saved  from  ruin. 
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ORPHANB. 

The  system  of  caring  for  destitute  orphans^  homeless  chfldren^  etc, 
is  not  greatly  difTerent  from  oar  own.  Orphans'  homes  and  asylmng 
are  provided^  though  in  exceptional  cases  they  may  be  placed  in  private 
homes,  but  remain  under  the  direction  of  the  authorities. 

The  children  of  parents  who  accept  or  need  aid  for  themselves  are, 
as  far  as  public  care  of  them  is  concerned,  regarded  as  orphans. 

In  the  orphans'  homes  the  young  are  to  be  kept  entirely  separated 
from  the  grown  at  meaJs,  at  their  work  or  play,  and  in  their  rooms. 
The  canton  helps  the  communes  to  build  orphan  asylums  and  poor- 
houses  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

FUND  FOR  THB  SICK  (NaT  COTIZBNS). 

Every  commune  is  compelled  by  law  to  have  an  organization  to  se- 
cure aid  and  care  for  those  sick  who  happen  to  be  living  in  the  commune 
and  are  yet  not  citizens.  A  small  weekly  tax,  less  for  women  than  for 
men,  is  levied  on  the  members  of  the  organization  (or  Yerein).  Mem- 
bers paying  this  tax  are,  in  cases  of  sickness,  cared  for  in  the  hospitsds 
free  of  expense. 

Citizens  of  the  communes,  of  course,  have  their  hospital  privileges 
without  contributing  to  this  particular  fiind. 

There  is  also  a  Yerein  or  society  against  begging  in  St.  GalL  Half 
the  people  of  the  city  are  members,  and  their  payment  of  certain  small 
amounts  weekly  entitles  them  to  send  destitute  beggars  to  the  office  of 
the  society,  where  their  cases  ace  officially  investigated  and  help  given 
in  .proportion  to  their  wants. . 

ANSVeEBS  TO  CIBCXTIiAB. 

(1)  Tramps  are  controlled  by  the  cantonal  and  local  i>olice,  as  s^^ 
forth  in  the  laws  for  tramps. 

(2)  Alms  are  distributed  by  the  officials  of  the  law,  by  societies  ((^ 
Yereine),  and  by  private  individuals.  The  general  principle  is  to  giv^^ 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  but  no  money.  For^gners  or  persons  noi^^ 
citizens  of  the  countryfound  begging  are  sent  out  of  the  canton. 

(3)  Beggtngis  in  general  against  the  law,  and  permission  to  ask  fo^ 
alms  is  never  given.  Giving  beggars  only  the  food  absolutely  needec^ 
for  the  day,  compelling  them  to  work,  and  forbidding  their  return,  ex^^ 
cept  at  long  intervals,  discourage  the  ^<  trade." 

(4)  No  special  efforts  except  attempts  at  repression  of  beggary  seem^ 
to  be  made  toward  making  the  beggar  a  self-supporting  member  oi^ 
society,  unless  it  be  the  efforts  to  find  him  employment.  As  honest  work-  ^ 
ingmen  are  often  pushed  to  find  employment,  owing  to  extreme  popula-  ^ 
tion,  the  success  in  finding  professioniJ  beggars'  work  can  not  be  very,'" 
great.  It  may  be  added  here,  however,  that,  as  the  Swiss  people  are  a  ^ 
proud,  industrious,  and  hardworking  race,  begging  does  not  exist  here  * 
to  any  such  extent  as  in  other  oontinental  countries. 
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(6)  Wliereyer  charity  has  been  given  indiscriminately^  the  result  has 
been  bad  and  laziness  and  dependence  have  been  encouraged. 

(6)  An  organized  system  of  aiding  the  poor  has  been  found  to  be  the 
(mly  successful  plan,  but  this  organized  system  must  bring  with  it  the 
education  of  poor  children,  an  overthrow  of  drunkenness,  and  the 
ftbolishing  of  thousands  of  saloons  and  low  ^^dives."  Another  aid  in  lift- 
ing up  the  poor  is  found  here  in  not  trusting  wholly  to  government 
regulations  and  lUd,  but  in  going  personally  to  the  unfortunate  man  or 
socman  and  by  sympathy  and  human  kindness  encouraging  him  or  her 
bo  make  a  new  effort.  The  Swiss  official  system  is  believed  here  to  be 
;ood  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  must  be  supplemented  by  individual  sym- 
^thy,  kindness,  and  encouragement. 

(7)  As  to  the  intermarriage  of  paupers,  the  law  forbids  such  unions. 
Public  opinion,  however,  is  not  unanimous  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
law.  Many  people  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  prevention  of  such  mar- 
riages increases  immorality  and  the  number  of  illegitimate  children. 
Others  assert  that  if  paupers  can  not  marry  they  will  hurry  to  get 
themselves  out  of  the  dependent  and  hindering  position. 

S.  H.  M.  Btebs, 

OoMul-  OenerdL 
UiOTBi)  States  Gonsulate-Genebal, 

8t.  GaUy  March  Idy  1892. 


ZURICH. 

RETORT  BY  OONSXTL  OATLIir. 
THE  SWISS  TBAMP. 

In  a  conmderation  of  the  <^  tramp  "  question  fi^om  a  Swiss — or  in  fact 
om  any  Continental — standpoint,  it  is  essential  that  the  American 
ader  should  bear  in  mind  one  fact  exercising  a  vital  bearing  upon  its 
eatment,  namely,  that  the  European  tramp  is  not  a  nameless  nomad, 
ving  one  name  here,  and  another  there,  as  circumstances  or  caprice 
ay  dictate,  but  in  ninety-five  cases  out  of  a  hundred  is  provided 
itli  an  official  document  of  some  kind,  setting  forth  his  name,  age, 
^tionality,  domicil,  and  occupation.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  fur- 
ler  consequent  fact  that,  in  case  of  need,  he  may  at  any  time  be  re- 
imed  by  the  authorities  to  the  township,  domestic  or  foreign,  where 
B  belongs,  and  which  is  bound  to  support  him  when  so  returned, 
astly  systematizes  the  management  of  the  tramp  in  Europe,  and  re- 
aces  it  to  a  simple  piece  of  machinery,  working,  as  a  rale,  noiselessly 
nd  welL 

It  may  farther  be  preliminarily  stated,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
'ast  pedestrian  army  passing  through  here,  ostensibly  or  really  seek- 
Qg  employment,  and  dependent,  during  its  brief  stay,  upon  public 
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charity,  does  not  consist  of  irreclaimable  vagabonds  who  have  cat 
loose  from  all  social  ties,  abandoned  hope,  and  reconciled  themselves 
to  the  idea  of  living  upon  charity  for  the  remainder  of  their  days. 
Scarcely  5  per  cent  of  the  so-called  ^<  tramps"  assisted  here  correspond 
to  these  conditions.  Fully  50  per  cent  of  those  presenting  themselves 
are  what  we  would  call  journeymen  laborers,  or  underworkmen  of  in- 
ferior qualifications,  seeking  work  from  place  to  place,  and  ready  to 
work  if  opportunity  offers;  30  per  cent,  again,  may  be  classed  as  good 
workmen,  whom  the  exigencies  of  the  times  have  forced  to  seek  employ- 
ment elsewhere;  15  per  cent  repre^sents  the  element  of  those  who  by 
ill-health,  drink,  vice,  or  general  worthlessness  have  fallen  to  a  stage 
where  nothing  remains  for  them  save  to  wander  and  hope,  while  the 
remaining  5  per  cent,  as  previously  stated,  represents  a  residuum  of  ' 
tramps,  pure  and  simple.  It  may  further  be  added  that  only  2  or  3  per 
cent  of  this  wandering  army  are  of  the  female  sex. 

CONTROL  OP  VAORANTS. 

The  system  of  controlling  vagrants  in  the  canton  of  Zurich  is  simple 
and  thorough.    The  canton  is  subdivided  into  eleven  districts,  and  at 
various  central  towns  and  villages  in  these  relief  stations,  numbering 
fifty-four  in  all,  are  established  for  the  affording  of  maintenance  to 
needy  travelers.    The  system  is  called  "  Natural- Verpfleguug,"  which,    • 
translated,  means  <^  maintenance  in  kind,^  that  is  to  say,  food,  shelter, 
and,  in  some  cases,  clothing  are  issued.    The  money  for  maintaining 
this  system  is  provided,  partiy  by  charitible  contribution  and  partly 
by  appropriation  fr^m  the  canton.    The  cantonal  budget  for  1891  ap' 
propriates  12,000  francs  for  the  purpose,  to  which  are  further  to  t^ 
added,  according  to  law,  the  sum  of  6,000  francs  as  the  proceeds  of  tlB  ^ 
aclohol  tithe.    In  the  year  1890  the  total  sum  expended  in  the  canto^^ 
for  assisting  tramps,  including  both  the  appropriation  and  contnbi^^ 
tions  from  private  charity,  amounted  to  55,081.59  francs,  or  about  3 
cents  expense  per  capita  of  population.    Every  needy  traveler  desir 
ing  food  and  shelter  is  required  to  apply  at  the  relief  station  in  or  near"^ 
est  the  point  where  he  may  happen  to  be.    From  the  moment  he  doe^ 
so  he  can  be  sure  of  protection  from  hunger  and  shelter  against  th^ 
elements  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  of  either  procuring  employmentP* 
or  being  sent  on  to  the  next  station,  and  there  similarly  provided  for::^ 
and  passed  on.    The  plan  is,  if  work  can  not  be  found,  to  keep  them^ 
moving,  and  to  take  care  that  they  do  not  become  a  permanent  hm--^ 
den. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALMS. 

The  needy  traveler,  on  appljdng  for  relief  at  any  one  of  the  stations  ^ 
mentioned,  is  first  asked  to  show  his  papers,  and  give  his  name,  occa-  " 
pation,  and  last  place  of  employment.    He  then  receives  a  mainte- 
aance  ticket  which,  on  presentation  at  some  designated  lodging  house. 
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entitles  him  to  diimer,  or  to  8iipx>er,  lodging,  and  breakfast.  As  the 
regalation  relating  to  the  administering  of  aid  to  needy  travelers 
covers  all  the  necessary  facts  in  the  case,  I  have  translated  it,  and  give 
it  here  entire,  viz : 

(1)  Hoose  and  street  begging  are  most  stringently  prohibited  within  the  district 
of  Zarichy  as  indeed  everywhere  within  the  entire  territory  of  the  canton  of  Zorich. 
(Title  Illy  section  C,  paragraph  37,  and  follow! og,  of  the  cantonal  poor  law.) 

(2)  The  control  offices  created  for  carrying  into  effect  the  ''law  pertaining  to  the 
maintenance  of  needy  travelers/'  as  adopted  by  the  townships  of  the  district  of 
Zurich  are  required:  (a)  To  examine  the  identification  papers  of  needy  persons 
applying  for  assistance ;  (b)  to  hand  such  persons  a  maintenance  ticket,  good  for 
the  corresponding  lodging  station ;  (o)  to  keep,  according  to  the  form  provided,  an 
accurate  list  of  such  tickets  issued,  i.  e.,  of  the  recipients;  (d)  to  keep  a  list  of  such 
applications  for  workmen  as  may  be  made  to  them,  and  to  allow  parties  looking 
for  work  to  have  access  to  the  same;  (e)  to  receive  volunteer  gifts  of  clothing, 
keep  a  list  of  the  same,  and  distribute  them  to  the  needy  according  to  their  best 
judgment. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement  entered  into  between  the  Aid  Society  and  the 
Volunteer  Poor  Association,  all  the  outlying  townships,  and,  if  need  be,  the  nearer 
rural  townships,  are  required  to  make  out  their  maintenance  tickets  on  the  city. 
In  the  former  case  the  charitable  societies  mentioned  wiU  honor  the  tickets  without 
charge;  in  the  latter  case,  for  a  compensation  mutually  to  be  agreed  npon. 

(8)  On  presentation  of  a  ticket  issued  by  the  controller  of  relief,  and  only  good 
for  the  date  of  issue,  the  holder  thereof  can  obtain  at  the  lodging  station  either  a 
dinner,  or  breakfast  and  supper,  together  with  a  night's  lodging. 

liodging-house  keepers,  or  managers,  must  keep  uniform  control  books,  in  which 
'iioae  persons  obtaining  relief  are  to  be  registered  according  to  name,  sex,  occupa- 
ion,  age,  and  place  of  residence.  The  custom  of  the  obligatory  stamping  of  the 
tentification  papers  of  travelers  is  suggested. 

(4)  The  possession  of  satisfactory  identification  papers  entitles  the  holder  to  obtain 
ticlcet. 

(5)  Liodgers  are  required  to  show  their  papers  to  the  superintendent  for  the  pnr- 
oee  of  oontrol,  to  study  to  maintain  a  decorous  and  quiet  behavior,  and  to  obey 
18  directions.  They  may  order  spiritnous  beverages  in  very  modest  quantities  at 
lelr  own  expense. 

(6)  Ab  a  rule,  relief  can  be  afforded  once  at  most  during  a  period  of  three  months. 
[oreover,  the  distance  between  any  two  stations  nsed  snccessively  must  be  at  least 
gro  hours'  walk. 

(7)  The  board  of  directors  shall  arrange  with  the  lodging-house  superintendent 
B  to  what  the  meals  shall  consist  of,  and  how  the  compensation  of  the  latter  shall 
e  fixed. 

(8)  On  the  return  of  the  maintenance  tickets  the  aggregate  amount  of  compensa- 
ion  dne  the  lodging-house  keeper  shall  be  paid  over  to  him  by  the  questor  at  periods 
o  be  previously  agreed  upon. 

(9)  The  questor  renders  a  quarterly  account  to  the  board  of  directors  for  the  com- 
nittee,  and  the  latter,  after  approving  the  same,  provides  for  its  publication. 

(10)  The  questor  must  furnish  2,000  francs  security.  His  compensation,  as  well 
iS  that  of  the  township  controller,  will  be  fixed  yearly  by  the  committee,  on  motion 
»f  the  hoard  of  directors. 

SUPPEESSION  OF  VAOBANOY. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  law  permits  or  tolerates  begging 
ja  no  shape,  manner,  or  form,  its  suppression  is  attended  with  no  little 
lifficaltyy  owing  to  the  two  causes  usually  prevaleul,  laooi^lS  ^>iXi^  wftAfi^- 
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gent  toleration  of  individual  authorities  and  the  iU-jadged  sympathy^ 
of  the  charitable.    Any  beggar,  wherever  found,  may  be  arrested.^ 
brought  before  the  x>olice,  and  if  necessary  locked  up,  or,  if  a  stranger-  ^ 
sent  back  to  his  home.    Yet  in  spite  of  these  regulations  b^gars 
not  inirequent,  though  they  may  sometimes  appear  in  the  guise 
peddlers  of  lead  pencils  or  matches,  and,  as  such,  wander  from  houi 
to  house.    No  means  are  omitted  for  asking  the  public's  cooperation 
the  suppression  of  begging.    The  city  ordinance  of  Zurich,  whi^^j 
relates  to  the  subject.,  reads : 

The  collection  of  alms  (beggiDg)  is  forbidden;  and  InTolyes  the  conaeqnenoea  pi^ 
scribed  in  paragraph  38  of  the  poor  law,  yic,  being  broaght  before  the  police  aathor- 
ities  with  eventual  imprisonment  and  the  return  of  the  offender  to  the  place  whei9 
he  belongs. 

The  issue,  whether  by  authorities  or  by  priyate  persons,  of  general  written  recom- 
mendations for  collecting  aid  (begging  patent)  is  prohibited  under  penalty  (para- 
graph 37,  poor  law). 

The  attention  of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  especially  of  those  who  give  alms  to  beg- 
gars, is  herewith  called  to  these  regulations,  with  the  remark  that  at  present  nour- 
ishment and  shelter  are  proyided  for  impoyerished  trayelers  in  every  town  in  the 
district,  and  that  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  this  system  are  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  help  and  sustenance  are  to  be  rendered  only  and  exclusively  at  cer- 
tain fixed  points,  under  the  cooperation  of  the  authorities,  and  are  to  be  refused  at 
all  other  points  within  the  district.    In  Zurich  such  places  are  the  following,  vis: 

(1)  The  Souphouse  (No.  5  Upper  Zaenne)  for  obtaining  noon  soup. 

(2)  The  Volunteer  Poor  Association  (67  Schipfe)  for  assignment  of  evening  soup, 
lodging,  and  breakfast. 

(3)  The  Volunteer  Poor  Association  (67  Schipfe)  for  farther  assistance  through 
the  secretary  of  said  association. 

(4)  The  Home  Refuge  (in  the  Augustinerhof)  for  persons  applying  late  in  tiie 
eveniuif,  after  the  close  of  the  office. 

Beggars  evincing  no  desire  to  be  informed  in  regard  to  these  places  are  to  be 
viewed  with  suspicion  and  should  receive  no  assistance  of  any  kind.  On  payment 
of  a  trifling  fee,  small  placards  containing  the  foregoing  instructions,  to  be  hung  up 
at  the  house  entrance,  may  be  obtained  at  the  police  office  in  the  Fraumuensteramt. 

AMELIOBATION  METHODS. 

The  paternal  system  of  government  in  Switzerland,  whereby  the 
township  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  family  and  assumes  responsibility  for 
the  care  and,  if  need  be,  even  the  nourishment  of  each  of  its  citizens  at 
public  expense,  precludes  to  a  great  extent  the  necessity,  or  even  the 
possibility,  of  putting  in  vogue  any  general  system  for  the  reformation 
of  those  needy  travelers  who  merely  chance  to  be  passing  through. 
Zurich  is  ready  to  feed  Berae's  or  Basle's  needy  wanderers  for  a  day 
or  two  and  send  them  on  their  way  again,  but  does  not  feel  bound  to 
go  into  missionary  work  for  their  "conversion''  while  en  route.  On  the 
other  hand,  over  those  of  her  own  people  who  have  taken,  either  tem- 
porarily or  permanently,  to  a  wandering  life,  she  exercises,  through  the 
officers  of  the  towms  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  a  never-^fiuling, 
fostering,  supervising  care.  No  matter  how  far  they  may  stray  away, 
tbeir  mimes  are  still  on  the  towii\>oo\L^^  1i\i!i6  Xa^u  ^^^^\%\3GL<^ss^^tlL  ita 
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BgiB  of  protectiiHiy  aa  a  hen  covers  her  little  brood  with  her  wings,  and 
;he  antiiorities  are  always  prepared  in  an  emergency  to  bring  them 
lome  again  or  care  for  them  at  the  township's  expense.  Under  these 
nrcnmstanoes,  there  comes  naturally  to  be  a  premium  set  upon  good 
)ehayior  and  a  good  character  the  town  is,  of  course,  more  promptly 
lisposed  to  assist  a  worthy  than  an  unworthy  son  who  lias  taken  to 
*oying.  Nor  are  conditions  of  reform  lacking  in  the  form  of  earnest 
dllage  pastors,  charitable  associations,  temperance  societies,  and  the 
ike.  Yet  these  are  not  for  the  conversion  of  the  tramp  alone  to  a  self- 
nipi>orting  member  of  society  they  work,  however,  in  that  direction. 
Dhere  is  some  talk  of  establishing  near  here  at  no  distant  day,  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  this  class  of  wandering  workmen,  what  is  known  as  a 
^  Workmen^s  Colony,"  similar  to  those  already  organized  and  in  suc- 
»88ftal  operation  throughout  Wuerttemb^g  and  othw  parts  of  South 
Germany.  The  project  has  not  as  yet  taken  form,  however,  and  the 
unelioration  methods  thus  far  in  vogue  are  limited  to  local  ones  al- 
eady  named  and  to  an  employment  bureau  mentioned  further  on. 

INDISOBDONATE  ALDCSGIVING. 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  conversation  with  the  secretary  of  the  Vol- 
mteer  Poor  Association  of  this  city,  I  put  to  him  the  Department's 
Beetion,  viz:  ^^  What  are  the  ^ects  of  the  indiscriminate  dispensation 
f  private  charities  f  ^^The  demoralization  of  the  recipients,"  he  re- 
li^,  <'and  the  demoralization  of  our  Hystem  at  the  same  time.  I 
stimate  that  the  alms  given  away  annually  here  in  Zurich  to  beggars 
od  other  needy  persons  by  well-meaning  but  injudicious  people 
[nomitto  fix>ni  120,000  to  150,000  francs.  Now,  this  sum  is  actually 
iverted  from  the  regular  official  channels  of  distribution,  and  much  of 
,  not  only  goes  to  unworthy  persons,  but  is  squandered  by  the  recip- 
ints.  It  is  distressing  to  reflect  how  much  good  could  be  done  and  is 
oty  how  much  suffering  could  be  relieved  and  is  not,  by  the  aggre- 
ate  sum  thus  frittered  away  through  indiscriminate  abnsgiving  at 
oose  doors  and  in  public  places. 

PAUFEB  MABBIAaES. 

There  is  absolutely  no  legal  hindrance  to  marriage  in  Switzerland  on 
bie  ground  of  poverty.  Any  single  male  and  female  of  lawi'nl  age, 
kiongh  possessing  nothing  more  than  the  rags  that  cover  them,  are 
Qtitled  to  contract  wedlock  under  the  provisions  of  article  54  of  the 
federal  Ckmstitution,  which  reads: 

The  right  to  marriage  is  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  confederation.  Ko 
indranoe  to  marriage  can  be  based  on  denominational  grounds  or  the  indigence  of 
ine  or  the  other  of  the  parties,  on  their  oonduct|  or  on  any  other  police  ground  what- 
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As  this  law,  however,  is  federal,  covering  all  Switzerland  and  pos- 
sessing, therefore,  no  local  phases  or  conditions  x>ecaliar  to  Zurich,  its 
farther  consideration  in  this  rex>ort  is  unnecessary. 

BELIEF  DIFFICULTIES  ENCOUNTERED. 

The  latest  annual  report  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  Zurich  Frei- 
willigen  Armenverein  contains  an  interesting  and  instructive  chapter 
on  the  subject  of  the  relief  of  tramps,  and  the  difficulties  encountered 
therein.    I  quote  therefrom  as  follows: 

£yery  week,  and  sometimes  daily,  it  occurs  that  indiyidnals  or  fiunilies,  with  little 
or  no  means  whatever,  jooxney  hither  from  abroad  in  the  expressed  hope  of  finding 
work,  or  something  to  earn,  and  with  the  unexpressed  hope,  if  it  comes  to  the  worst, 
of  getting  the  means  of  living  through  Zurich's  widely  I  jown  benevolence. 

Instances  are  not  single;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  typical  where  a  father  of  ^ 
family  applies,  announces  that  he  arrived  with  his  wife  and  children  a  day  or  tw<^ 
ago,  and  that  he  has  found  no  work,  but  that  wiU  be  aU  right.    For  the  moment^, 
will  the  secretary  be  so  good  as  to  pay  the  freight  due  on  his  household  utensilft^ 
which  are  lying  at  the  station— -often  it  is  the  case  he  has  none — and  provide 
and  his  family  support  for  a  fortnight  or  sof 

As  experience  shows  that  these  people  usually  belong  to  the  completely  fiivolo 
and  abandoned  class,  who  have  found  it  impossible  to  remain  at  their  former  domi 
cile  or  who  even  come  directly  out  of  some  poorhouse  or  from  being  snpx>orted  b; 
some  other  town,  it  would  certainly  be  uigustifiable  to  extend  to  them  the  hand 
relief,  aUow  them  to  settle  here,  and  thus  at  once  augment  the  expenses  of  the 
elation. 

What  humanity  dictates,  that  we  do  also  for  such  people  as  these.  We  give  th 
shelter  and  nourishment,  but  after  that  send  them  as  soon  as  possible,  and  if  n< 
by  help  of  the  police,  either  to  their  homes  or  to  their  latest  domicile. 

We  turn  now  from  those  arriving  with  an  intention  to  stay  to  those  merely  p 
ing  through,  and  in  so  doing  approach  a  question  of  far  greater  scope.    The  dimen 
sions  which  the  wandering  of  Journeymen  and  other  laborers  from  place  to  place 
assumed  of  late  years,  the  degeneracy  which  has  partiaUy  crept  in  among  them,  th 
annoyance  caused  the  population  by  their  begging  in  houses  and  on  the  streets,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  protective  measures  adopted  by  society  and  by  the  govern- 
ment against  these  evils — such  as  maintenance  in  kind,  offices  for  furnishing  em- 
ployment, workingmen's  colonies — ^aU  these  are  sufficiently  known,  and  it  is  not  the 
place  to  speak  of  them  more  fuUy  here. 

Only  a  few  brief  words  concerning  the  point  of  view  governing  our  conduct  of 
the  system  of  furnishing  maintenance  in  kind  to  needy  travelers,  which  system  we, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Aid  Society,  attend  to  for  Zurich  and  its  outlying  townships. 

One  does  not  need  to  have  studied  the  subject  with  open  eyes  very  long  without 
arriving  at  the  opinion  that  the  wandering  of  workmen  in  great  part  is  not  a  volun- 
tary but  a  compulsory  one— a  necessary  result  of  the  fitful  production  of  our  in- 
dustries. 

In  consequence  of  favorable  combinations  arising  in  the  national  or  possibly  the 
world's  market,  for  some  entire  branch  of  industry,  or  even  for  one  or  several  large 
establishments  belonging  to  such  industry,  production  in  that  branch  is  largely  in- 
creased for  a  proportionally  short  period — say  for  a  few  months,  a  half  year,  or  even 
a  year — and  during  such  period  the  required  labor  is  attracted  from  all  sides  to  cer- 
tain given  points.  Let  one  reflect,  for  instance,  on  the  work  of  furnishing  an  army 
with  new  guns,  building  a  fleet,  constructing  and  equipping  a  railway  line,  and  so 
on»  As  soon  as  the  emergency  has  passed  the  greater  part  of  ths  labor  whioh  has 
been  attracted  thither  is  of  no  further  -om. 
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The  contractor  is  obliged  to  discharge  them.  In  individnal  indastries — for  in- 
(tance,  the  clothiers — this  irregular  prod  action  is  the  rule.  The  clothing  manufac- 
iurers,  large  and  small,  and  even  the  retail  establishments,  have  their  stock  of  regn- 
ar  working  people,  and  twice  a  year,  in  ''  the  season,"  as  it  is  called,  their  nnmber 
s  largely  increased  by  the  employment  of  a  nnmber  of  hands,  who  afterwards  can 
lo  longer,  or  only  to  a  very  small  extent,  be  retained.  Thns  constantly,  year  in 
'ear  out,  a  large  nnmber  of  discharged  working  people  are  obliged  to  wander  and 
ook  for  work  elsewhere. 

Now,  snch  people  as  these,  who,  without  any  fault  of  their  own,  have  become  snper- 
Inons,  we  meet  in  this  wise:  They  receive  fair  maintenance  not  merely  for  one  day, 
iut,  if  necessary,  for  several  days ;  also,  in  case  of  need,  clothing,  and  where  they 
an  show  that  they  are  sure  of  obtaining  work  at  some  other  place,  and  can  com- 
nence  at  once,  we  send  them  thither  by  rail. 

Bnt  of  course  it  is  not  to  guard  against  this  class  that  the  society  has  been  obliged 
o  protect  itself  by  introducing  the  system  of  maintenance  in  kind.  Such  protective 
aeaenres  are  rather  directed  against  those  who,  without  need,  join  the  stream  of 
ompaleory  wanderers,  and  then  make  no  further  earnest  efforts  to  obtain  work,  but 
kbandon  themselves  to  idle  loafing  and  professional  begging.  The  number  of  these 
Old  their  degeneracy  are  a  serious  matter.  They  no  longer  desire  work.  It  daily 
lappens  in  our  employment  bureau  that  people  of  this  class  simply  refuse  employ- 
aent,  and  openly  avow  that  no  other  means  for  prolonging  their  existence  now 
ies  open  to  them  save  begging. 

Many  small  tradesmen  in  the  country  request  us  to  send  them  workmen,  bat  it  is 
k  hard  matter  to  send  them  anyone.  Begging  in  the  city  is  more  agreeable  than 
work  in  a  dull  village. 

Such  are  the  tramps  who,  with  all  sorts  of  possible  and  impossible  stories,  go 
Tom  house  to  house,  and  whose  lives  are  constantly  made  easy  and  pleasant  by  the 
ihoaghtlessness  and  folly  of  mankind. 

The  well-meaning  but  unthinking  giver  should  ouly  know  that  he  not  only  gives 
lis  money  away  to  no  purpose  in  bestowing  it  on  such  people — be  the  amount  what 
Lt  may — but  that  he  is  assisting  a  social  cancer,  and  is  simply  supplying  the  rod  by 
irhioh  himself  and  others  are  chastised. 

BHPLOITMENT  BTJBEATJ. 

Allusion  has  been  previously  made  to  an  emplojrment  bureau  for  sup- 
plying work  to  needy  travelers.  This  bureau,  which  is  operated  in 
connection  with  the  FreiwiUigen  Armenverein^  and  is  located  in  the 
same  building  with  it,  has  already  done  much  good,  although  for  vari- 
ous reasons  it  has  not  accomplished  all  that  was  expected  of  it  when 
organized  seven  years  ago.  It  was  originally  contemplated  to  consti- 
tute it  a  sort  of  a  labor  exchange  where  employers  seeking  help  and 
laborers  seeking  employment  could  meet  on  common  ground  and  make 
their  arrangements.  The  plan  certainly  apx>eared  promising.  All  vari- 
eties of  workmen,  more  or  less  skilled,  were  constantly  offering  not  only 
Swiss,  who  compose  fhlly  55  per  cent  of  tramps  assisted,  but  also  Ger- 
mans, who  constitute  30  per  cent;  Austrians,  8  per  cent,  and  Italians, 
French,  and  othet  nationalities  making  up  the  balance.  But  the  diffi- 
culty was  here:  Employers  mistrusted  labor  engaged  in  connection 
with  the  relief  of  poverty ;  laborers,  on  the  other  hand,  mistrusted  situ- 
ations to  which  they  were  recommended  by  charity.  Add  to  this  the 
tact  that  Lhe  msyority  of  the  applications  for  hands  cam^ttomt&i^b  ^^^QSk^ 
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try — ^that  is,  from  small  rttral  towns  and  villages — and  that  the  tramps 
are^  as  a  rule,  unwilling  to  exile  themselves  thither  so  long  as  thare  is 
any  chance  of  getting  employment  in  town,  and  it  will  be  seen  to  a 
great  extent  why  the  employment  bureau  has  not  proved  the  success 
that  was  desired.  In  the  female  department,  it  may  be  added,  the 
results  have  proved  considerably  more  satisfactory  than  in  the  male 
department.  Kor  can  it  be  denied  that,  all  in  all,  good  work  has  been 
done  in  both,  as  the  following  table  from  the  last  published  report 
shows,  viz: 


Applications  for  work . 
ApplioBtlons  for  hands 
SltUAtionfl  provided. . . . 


1887. 


Male. 


U9 
«87 
864 


Female. 


1,188 

1,531 

702 


1888. 


Male. 


488 
686 
805 


Female. 


12,88 

V639 

820 


1689. 


Male.    Female. 


526 
670 


1,110 

l.» 
790 


TBAVELINO  BOOKS. 

In  concluding  this  rex>ort  I  wish  to  make  mention  of  an  excellent 
feature  of  the  system  of  relief  for  tramps  in  vogue  here,  namely,  the 
issue  to  each  of  what  is  known  as  a  ^^  relief  traveling  book,"  a  sample 
copy  of  which  is  sent  herewith  for  inspeetion  by  those  interested.  These 
boKdLS  are  of  i>ocket  size,  are  numbered  serially,  and  on  the  title  pag^ 
one  reads  as  follows: 

Belief  traveling  book  of  the  Swiaa  Inter-Cantonal  Union  fior  providing  maintenaa^* 

in  kind.    This  traveling  book  is  issued  to ,  of ,  bom ,  A.  D • 

by  oocnpation,  by  the  relief  station  at  -^- 

the  following  identification  papers,  viz, 


',  and  by  xeaeon  of  his  poMeasion  ^^ 


At  the  bottom  of  the  page  the  party  to  whom  the  book  is  issued  mui 
sign  his  name.    On  the  second  page  follow  the  conditions  under  whi(^^ 
the  book  is  issued,  viz : 

(1)  Every  relief  traveling  book  costs  10  centimes. 

(2)  Maintenance  in  kind  will  be  extended  only  to  snch  needy  passers-by  as  (< 
possess  recognized  identification  papers ;  (h)  can  show  that  they  have  been  emplo] 
somewhere  within  the  last  three  months.    Relief  wiU  not  be  extended  to  (a) 
ards,  (b)  those  who  do  not  accept  work  offsred  them. 

(3)  Only  once  within  every  half  year  wiU  a  dinner  or  lodging  with  tapper  ani 
breakfast  be  granted  to  the  same  person  at  the  same  station. 

(4)  Every  iD stance  of  maintenance  granted  to  a  passer-by  is  to  be  entered,  wil 
place  and  date,  in  the  relief  traveling  book  kept  by  the  nnion.    The  receipt  of  a 
lief  traveling  book  is  to  be  recorded  on  the  official  identifioation  paper  of  the  leoip-^ 
ient.    Any  snch  person  unable  to  show  his  book  recervea  no  farther  reliDl 

(5)  In  case  of  any  abase  of  relief,  attempted  or  proven,  as  weU  as  of  any  violatimf^ 
of  the  lodging-house  regulations,  the  party  at  fault  is  to  be  handed  over  to  the  po-^ 
lice;  the  same  rule  holds  with  regard  to  any  passer-by  possessing  no  papers,  or  non^ 
lawfully  recognizable. 

(6)  ThiB  book  contains  38  ntnnbered  pages. 

These  28  pages  are  each  divided  off  into  18  namberett  sqnares^ft^ 
the  size  of  the  official  stamp  of  any  of  the  relief  stations.    In  ihif^ 
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first  square,  when  the  book  is  issued,  is  imprinted  the  stamp  of  the 
statdou  issuing  it,  and  so  each  succeeding  station  at  which  relief  is  sub- 
sequently given  imprints  its  stamp  in  serial  order,  thus  constituting 
the  book  in  itself  a  complete  record  of  its  holder's  wanderings,  from  the 
time  he  receives  it  until,  if  he  tramps  long  enough,  its  450  spaces  are 
fiilL 

BEST  OHABITY  SYSTEMS. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  working  of  the  entire  system 
in  this  canton  is  admirable.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  intelligent,  faithftil, 
and  philanthropic  persons,  who  have  for  years  made  the  tramp  ques- 
tion a  study,  and,  although  the  stream  of  needy  humanity  passing 
through  this  city — some  5,000  per  annum — does  not  compare  in  dimen- 
sions with  that  to  be  found  seeking  food  and  lodging  in  most  of  our 
large  American  cities,  it  is  yet  large  enough  to  test  the  eihcacy  of  a 
system  which  I  believe  worthy  of  the  careful  consideration  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  associated  charities  everywhere. 

GsoBas  L.  Catlin, 

TJ.  S.  OONSULATK, 

Zurich^  March  19, 1893. 


TURKEY. 

ESPOST  BY  TiaM-OOJrSUL-eSNBBAL  ALBEBT,  OF  OOIfSTAKTINOPLB, 

(1)  Vagrants  or  << tramps"  are  generally  arrested  by  the  police  offl- 
oers  and  very  often  imprisoned;  all  suspect  characters  are  exiled  or 
^ven  up  to  their  respective  consular  authority  if  they  are  foreign  sub- 
jects. 

(2)  Alms  are  distributed  without  any  method,  on  constant  applica- 
tion and  especially  during  the  winter  or  after  a  fire  or  confiagration, 
famine  or  epidemic  In  some  instances  a  certificate  from  the  maubtar 
parish  sheriff  as  to  the  true  destitute  condition  of  the  applicant  is  re- 
fjnired  in  Christian  communities. 

(3)  No  efforts  are  made  and  many  beggars,  some  of  them  in  anawftil 
condition,  are  strolling  the  streets. 

(4)  No  efforts  are  being  made  to  convert  ^<  beggars  ^  into  self- 
supporting  citizens. 

(5)  Public  and  private  charities  have  good  effects,  as  far  as  education 
is  concerned,  among  the  Christians  and  Jews,  as  most  of  the  public 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  Americans  and  Greeks  are  supported  by 
donations. 

(6)  The  system  that  has  proved  successftal  in  some  respects  among  the 
dhristians  is  that  of  public  balls,  concerts,  lotteries,  etc.    The  Turkish 
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Govemmeiit,  however,  now  allows  only  a  limited  number  of  tickets  in 
every  instance  to  the  Christian  associations;  and  this  system  is  gradu- 
ally fiedling^  to  be  replaced,  perhaps,  by  free  and  voluntary  subscriptions 
and  donations  among  the  Christians  and  Jews.  The  Musselmans  enjoy 
largely  the  privilege  of  being  supported  by  their  Government 

7.  Marriages  of  paupers,  like  all  other  marriages,  are  controlled  by 
the  respective  religious  chiefiu  No  intermarriages  between  Turks  and 
Christians  are  allowed,  but  there  are  many  of  the  latter  who  are  con- 
verted to  Mohammedanism  mostly  for  being  able  to  marry  with  Turks. 
No  efforts  have  been  made  to  prevent  the  intermarriage  of  paupers  as 
long  as  they  obey  their  religious  regulations. 

Wm.  Albert, 
Vice-  Consul  General 

Constilate-Oeneral  of  the  United  States, 

Oimstantinoplef  March  16y  1892. 


THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 

ENGLAND. 
BRISTOL. 

REFORT  BY  OONSJTL  LATHSOP. 

Two  inclosures  accompany  this  report  of  the  highest  possible  value. 
The  one  is  an  extract  from  a  report  made  by  a  committee  of  prominent 
citizens  of  Bristol  some  years  ago  touching  exactly  the  questions  raised 
in  the  circular. 

The  other  is  a  copy  of  an  address  delivered  in  Bristol  on  the  5tli  of 
April  of  this  year  by  the  Kev.  William  Mann,  precentor  oH;he  Bristol 
Cathedral  and  secretary  of  the  local  society  for  the  organization  of  tlie 
administration  of  charity.    Though  the  conditions  obtaining  at  th« 
present  moment  are  not  as  they  existed  at  the  time  of  the  committ^ 
report,  nevertheless  Mr.  Mann's  address  may  be  said  to  bring  therepo^ 
up  to  date. 

The  two  together  present  a  complete  view  of  the  subject  of  vagram^^ 
and  pauperism  in  Bristol  and  of  the  efforts  made  to  reduce  the  evL^ 
Made  by  trained  observers,  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  their  c<^ 
elusions  are  entitled  to  the  highest  possible  consideration  and  mvu^ 
X>osse8S  a  distinct  value  to  all  earnest  inquirers  into  questions  fraug!^ 
with  such  importance  to  individuals  and  to  the  State.  I  hereby  ackno^^^ 
edge  the  freely  extended  courtesy  of  the  Bev.  Precentor  Mann,  if^^ 
summarize  the  reports  and  present  answers  here,  it  is  only  that  I  m^^ 
follow  the  order  of  the  questions  of  the  circular,  and  not  with  the  n^  ^ 
tion  that  I  can  add  aught  to  the  information  conveyed  in  the  ind^^J 
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(1)  There  are  no  distinctive  local  regulations  controlling  tramps, 
'hey  are  entitled  under  the  general  law  to  shelter  for  the  night  in  the 
asaal  ward  of  the  workhouse.  In  return  for  this,  however,  they  mnst 
'otk.  in  the  morning;  and  this  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact 
lat  a  strict  discipline  is  maintained,  prevents  tramps  from  seeking 
lelter  in  tiie  ward  when  the  weather  in  fine,  or  when  the  necessary 
Annies  can  be  secured  for  the  bed  in  the  common  lodging-house. 

(2)  Official  relief  is  extended  to  the  needy  nnder  the  general  law  ot 
le  land  by  the  poor-law  officers.  In  an  ancient  and  wealthy  city  like 
listol  there  are  also  extensively  endowed  charities  and  large  annual 
ibscriptions.  There  is  also  the  usnal  more  or  less  indiscriminate  alms- 
Lving.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  with  a  population  not 
reatly  exceeding  200,000,  there  is  annually  expended  in  charity  a  sum 
3proximating  the  almost  incredible  total  of  (1,000,000. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  includes  expenditures  for 
>]iuitary  hospitals,  charity  schools,  and  the  like;  but  there  is  reason 
»  know  that  alms  are  given  without  system,  to  the  loss  of  the  honest 
M>r  and  the  pauperization  of  many. 

It  costs  to  maintain  the  local  workhouses  and  in  extending  out  door 
u*i8h  relief,  (270,000;  the  local  endowed  charities  have  an  annual  in- 
line of  about  (250,000;  there  is  annually  subscribed  for  charitable 
Durposes  a  sum  approximating  (200,000;  and,  lastly,  a  careful  and  con- 
^rvative  estimate  of  the  sum  expended  in  almsgiving  puts  the  amount 
:  9250,000,  making  a  total  of  (970,000.  Giving  aid  in  doles  is  still  the 
3miciou8  practice  of  some  societies,  and  some  other  equally  injurious 
etliods  remain  as  a  heritage  from  medisevaF  times. 

(3)  It  is  an  offense  against  local  laws  to  beg,  and  there  is  occasion- 
ly  an  arrest  and  conviction;  but  the  result  is  the  same  here  as  else- 
here.  After  a  few  days'  confinement  the  vagrant  is  outof  jail,  and  he 
prunes  at  once  his  shamefid  life. 

(4)  Voluntary  effort  tries  to  reclaim  individual  tramps  and  beggars, 
id  it  is  alleged  that  there  have  been  instances  of  success.  The  Sal- 
%tion  Army  is  the  only  large  organization  that  has  attacked  so  dis- 
>araging  and  hopeless  a  task  upon  any  scale  of  magnitude  and  with 
ly  large  general  plan.  They  have  gone  about  the  work  in  the  only 
ay  possible;  that  is,  by  unremitting  personal  association  and  sym- 
^tlietic  attention.  If  they  were  as  wise  as  they  are  ardent,  results 
ight  follow.  Many  interested  in  the  question  are  waiting,  with  sus- 
gnded  judgment,  to  see  what  the  social  wing  of  the  Salvation  Army 
ill  accomplish. 

(5)  The  effiects  of  the  indiscriminate  dispensing  of  public  and  private 
Parities  in  Bristol  has  been  as  disastrous  as  such  a  course  must 
Iways  be  everywhere.  In  proportion  as  Bristol  has  been  negligent 
I  administering  those  large  sums  contributed  by  its  generous-hearted 
Ltizens,  so  in  proportion  have  its  people  living  on  the  ragged  edge  of 
overty  been  emasculated  and  deprived  of  self-respect  and  energy^ 
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Bristol  finds  itself  now  with  a  disproportion  of  paax)er8  and  a  settled 
conviction  that  the  wrong  people  often  benefit  by  its  largesse.  From 
time  to  time  there  is  spasmodic  desire  to  organize  the  administration 
of  charity,  bnt  the  elements  to  be  commingled  are  conflicting,  jealoufi; 
and  suspicions. 

(6)  The  attempts  to  adopt  a  system  for  the  distribution  of  public  and 
private  charities  which  shall  elevate  the  recipients  to  a  condition  of 
self-support,  self-respect,  and  self-confidence  have  been  in  the  direction 
of  a  centralized  organization  through  which  all  applications  shall  paas 
and  which  shall  make  thorough  and  sympathetic  investigation  into  tlie 
merits  of  each  case.  The  idea  is  that  the  centralized  organization  shall 
not  itself  be  so  much  a  distributer  of  charity  as  an  adviser  to  other 
distributers;  and  it  not  only  should  and  does  report  upon  the  characters 
of^  and  the  conditions  surrounding,  those  in  distress,  but  advises  as  to 
the  particular  kind  of  help  needed  to  restore  permanently  the  appli- 
cants to  a  self-supporting  position.  At  the  present  moment  a  vigorous 
effort  is  being  made  to  induce  a  more  general  co()peration  among  dis- 
pensers of  charity  and  to  secure  a  larger  utilization  of  the  services  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society;  but  the  difficulties  seem  almost  in- 
surmountable in  the  way  of  that  effective  combination  of  interests  that 
shall  prevent  improper  bestowal  and  overlapping  of  fdnds. 

(7)  No  legislation  exists  for  effectively  preventing  the  intermarriage 
of  paupers.  The  small  legal  fees  collected  for  marriage  are  a  deter- 
rent, t/O  the  extent  that  some  very  poor  people  simply  take  up  house- 
keeping together.  A  restraint  on  marriage  of  any  sort  simply  means 
the  raising  of  the  illegitimate  birth  rate;  and  the  only  way  of  preven^ 
ing  the  hereditary  criminal  and  the  hereditary  and  confirmed  paupei' 
from  reproducing  their  kind,  is  to  render  them  physically  incapable  of 
propagation,  a  remedy  sufficiently  drastic  and  one  that  the  moral  sense 
of  the  world  refuses  even  to  consider. 

LoRiN  A.  Lathrop, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bristol,  ApHl  22, 1892. 


CONDITION  OF  BRISTOL  POOR. 

Extract  from  the  report  of  the  committee  (1884)  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 

poor.    Incloaare  1  in  Conaul  Latbrop'a  report.] 

QUESTIONS  OF  THK  COHMITI'KS  ON  ALMSGIVINO,  KTC. 

(1)  From  what  classes  of  the  commuiiity  are  the  bnlk  of  the  persons  who 
begging  their  means  of  subsistence  derived? 

(2)  What  are  the  habits  of  life  of  snch  persons  when  not  engaged  in  beggingf 

(3)  What,  if  any,  organized  efforts  are  made  for  their  impToyement^  and  wir 
what  result? 

(4)  What  parts  of  the  city  do  thoy  must  frequout  for  begging? 
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)  How  are  they  boneedt 

)  Are  iheiv  obildren  brought  auder  the  inflnenee  of  the  school  board  Y 

)  Would  the  abstaining  from  almsgiving  to  all  beggars  be  advisable  t 

)  Does  the  habit  of  seeking  aid  by  petitions  to  restore  losses,  or  to  be  set  up  in 

LI  businesses,  tend  to  demoralise  the  petitioners  t 

)  Does  the  giving  of  alms,  without  careful  inquiry,  by  private  persons  to  the 

r  with  whom  they  are  brought  into  relation,  tend  to  injure  their  self-depend- 

)f 

0)  Does  it  induce  other  poor  persons  te  seek  aid  in  the  same  way  f 

1)  Is  thers  in  your  parish  or  district  much  overlapping  of  the  various  philan- 
(pio  and  leligious  agencies  in  charitable  relief?  What  remedy  would  you  sug* 
t 

2)  Do  you  think  that  distribution  of  small  sums  is  beneficial  to  the  poort 

3)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  moral  effect  on  the  poor  of  oraches,  children's 
lers,  soup  kitchens,  etc.  t 

4)  What  is  your  experience  of  loans  to  the  poor,  and  of  the  good  or  evil  effect  oi 
pawnshops  t 

5)  Do  many  of  the  girls  of  the  poor  go  into  domestic  service  f  If  not,  is  it  from 
t  of  clothes,  or  why  f 

6)  What  is  your  observation  of  the  frequency  of  early  marriages,  and  of  their 
lence  as  a  cause  of  poverty  t  Do  yon  find  it  usual  for  many  to  save  before 
riage,  so  as  to  make  due  provision  for  its  responsibilities  f 

7)  Have  you  any  experience  of  migrating  poor  (other  than  tramps),  who  settle 
i  time  in  Bristol,  and  then  move  elsewhere  f    Where  do  they  chiefly  come  fromt 

8)  What  agencies  do  you  know  of  (other  than  the  Post-Office  Savings  Bank)  which 
be  used  by  the  poor  for  saving  f    Are  they  much  used  by  the  poor  t    If  not,  why 

'  What  would  you  recommend  on  this  point  f  Do  many  of  the  poor  subscribe 
provident  dispensaries  t  What  is  your  experience  of  friendly  and  insurance 
sties  in  relation  to  the  poor;  as  of  benefit  dubs,  children's  burial  clubs t 

9)  What  would  you  think  a  fair  figure  at  which  to  put  the  average  weekly  eam- 
of  many  of  the  poort 

0)  How  much  of  the  poverty  of  the  poor  of  Bristol  is  caused  by  continuous  lack 
mployment  and  low  wages,  rather  than  by  deliberate  idleness  or  inability  ta 
An.  remunerative  work  from  their  own  unfitness  for  itf 

L)  What  effect  has  continuous  lack  of  work  on  the  character  of  the  jKiorf  Upon 
men,  upon  the  women,  upon  the  chilHrmi  t 

2)  W  ould  emigration  be  a  means  of  raising,  if  not  the  elder,  the  younger  men 
-women  amongst  the  poort    What  charitable  agencies  are  there  in  Bristol  in 
direction t    Are  they  sufficient  t    Is  loeal  provision  for  aiding  emigration  de- 
t»let 

SUMMARY  OF  BVIDKNCB. 

le  classes  from  which  the  begging  community  is  recruited  are  variously  given 

he  repliers.    Their  answers  include  the  following : 

)  Unskilled  laborers. 

)  Brokendown  men  of  all  classes,  especially  tradesmen  and  clerks. 

)  Artisans  whose  firms  have  closed,  or  who  have  been  dismissed  in  consequence 

aling  trade,  and  who  are  too  old  to  compete  with  younger  men  in  other  lines  of 

■)  Soldiers  discharged  under  the  short-service  system. 

i)  The  criminal  classes.    Men  and  women  under  the  ban  of  a  conviction. 

1)  The  bodily  incapacitated,  e.  g.,  lame,  blind. 

f)  Hereditary  beggars,  those  who  have  begging  in  their  blood. 

I)  The  weak-minded  and  half-demented. 

})  The  dissipated,  idle,  vagabond,  drunken,  shiftless  of  every  class,  the  question 

ng  one  rather  (says  one)  of  character  than  class. 
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(10)  Working  men,  formerly  honest;  bnt  who  through  the  easiness  of  obtaining 
charity  have  dropped  away  into  the  less  onerous  life  of  begging.  Men  made  beggan 
by  indiscriminate  alms. 

The  begging  community,  as  a  rule,  live  in  common  lodging  houses,  whence  they 
issue  in  the  morning  on  their  begging  rounds,  which  include  Clifton,  Redlandf 
Cotham,  and  other  suburbs,  some  of  them  going  by  tramway  or  train  as  may  best 
serve  the  occasion.  The  principal  streets  of  Bristol  are  also  frequented  by  them. 
They  receive  charity  from  the  middle  as  well  as  the  upper  classes,  and  the  poor  give 
often  fireely  to  them.  The  city  of  Bristol  and  suburbs  is  said  to  be  mapped  out  by 
the  most  proficient  beggars,  who  know  to  a  copper  what  each  street  wiU  yield,  ud 
fees  are  charged  to  new  and  immigrant  beggars  for  information  on  local  oharittble 
geography.  During  their  day's  rounds,  or  on  off  days,  beggars  spend  their  time  in 
loafing  about  public  houses,  in  dissipation,  and  sometimes  in  criminal  pursuits.  In 
the  evening  the  conmion  lodging  houses  receive  them,  where  they  tell  the  stories  of 
the  day's  adventures,  and  (as  has  been  specially  stated)*  scenes  of  gross  obscenity 
and  ribaldry  close  their  day. 

Other  beggars  do  not  live  in  common  lodging  houses;  they  are  of  a  more  solitaiy 
or  morose  temperament.  They  sleep  at  night  in  hovels,  or  where  they  can,  b<^gging 
alone,  unrecognized  by  the  rest.  Other  beggars  rent  half-furnished  rooms  for  a 
time;  others  live  more  permanently  in  one  house,  subsidised  by  out-door  relief  or 
parish  or  city  charities,  and  go  more  respectably  about  their  begging  trade,  getting 
regular  weekly  doles  from  benevolent  persons  (unaware  of  each  other's  gifts),  or  from 
religious  agencies.  These  make  fis  good  a  living  out  of  begging,  and  quite  as  idlj, 
as  the  most  tattered  vagrant. 

St.  Jude's,  St.  James',  and  the  Pithay,  are  said  to  be  the  residential  headqnarten 
of  beggars;  and  it  may  be  added  that  one  writer  says  that  there  are  not  half  so  maoj 
of  them  as  there  were  twenty  years  ago. 

There  is  very  little  organized  effort  in  Bristol  to  check  begging.  Much  is  admitted 
by  almost  all  repliers  to  be  needed,  specially  in  the  way  of  overlapping  of  leliefl 
*'  It  is  difficult,"  one  writer  says,  ''  to  curb  individual  action  of  kindly  persons.'^ 
''It  seems  a  pity,"  says  another,  ''that  in  this  parish,  where  every  street  hse  iti 
visitor,  no  reference  of  begging  oases  should  be  made  before  relief  is  given."  All 
alms,  says  another,  of  those  who  have  not  time  to  make  inquiries  should  be  intraeted 
to  those  who  have  such  opportunities,  and  more  than  one  suggests  that  some  central 
agency  of  cooperation  and  registration  is  needed  in  Bristol.  The  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  is  said  not  as  yet  to  have  reachfld  very  widely  in  its  influence. 

The  children  of  the  most  abandoned  of  the  begging  trade  are  rarely  reached  l>y 
school  board  influence.    They  are  cunning  in  evading  the  visitor,  and  if  pressed  can 
quickly  migrate  from  one  part  of  Bristol  or  one  common  lodging  house  to  anoth^^* 
One  school-board  visitor  states  that  during  the  last  year  he  has  brought  up  befc'^ 
the  magistrates  under  the  industrial  act,  1880, 10  children,  6  of  whom  have  been  s^"^ 
to  industrial  schools,  and  2  parents  have  been  sent  to  gaol  for  a  month  for  send^^^ 
their  children  out  begging.    Indiscriminate  almsgiving,  without  inquiry,  is     ^^ 
nearly  all  repliers  condemned.    Two  repliers  make  protests,  one  that  to  abstain   ^ 
together  would  be  "too  drastic,"  and  the  other  that  if  alms  were  refused  the 
would  go  to  the  parish  and  rates  be  increased.    Giving  without  inquiry  is  the  si 
port  and  often  the  source  of  worthless  begging  and  imposture,  the  more  thoughti 
replies  urge,  and  where  alms  are  given  in  small  doles  this  is  not  less  likely  to  be  t^ 
case.    These  are  rarely  beneficial.     "  In  cases  of  sick  and  aged  or  real  distress  f^ 
want  of  work  they  are  of  more  help  than  many  in  better  circumstances  may  und€^^ 
stand,"  says  one,  "  but  even  then  only  with  great  care  and  after  inquiry,  and  if  j       ^ 
quate  and  likely  permanently  to  beuelit  the  recipient." 


*  Tlie  nnrration  of  particnlArs  on  this  point  is  not  fit  for  thin  report,  bat  the  soenee  alladed  to 
often  in  tho  preaence  of  children  of  he£{ar8,  thne  contaminated,  or  nther  hAhituated,  to  hnpnzity 
rice  from  eariiedt  years. 
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What  is  tme  of  indf sorimate  almsgiving  in  eqnally  trne  of  petitions  and  snbscrip- 
ions  to  them.  They  are,  snch  petitions,  in  nine  cases  ont  often,  false,  or  if  uotab- 
olotely  false,  so  bedaubed  with  false  eoloring  as  to  be  practically  deceptive.  They 
ug^ht  never  to  be  assisted  withont  direct  reference  to  some  one  who  knows  the  whole 
aae.  They  are  often  written  in  pnblio  houses  and  by  quasi-professional  petition 
nritera,  and  the  money  obtained  spent  in  the  pnblio  house.  Petitions,  even  more 
lum  begging,  pauperis;  and  the  petitioners,  even  if  deserving,  are  demoralized 
eyond  all  proportion  to  the  benefit  they  receive.  They  tend  to  self-delusion.  Per- 
aps  in  a  first  instance  thore  may  bo  some  ground  for  seeking  aid,  some  crisis  after 
rhich  the  petitioner  thinks  he  will  be  independent,  but  ir.  is  too  enticing  a  means  of 
etting  money  to  cease.  He  tries  once,  he  tries  again,  and  so  degrades  himself. 
Petitions  of  a  working  man  amongst  his  fellow  workmen  for  burial  expenses  for  wife 
r  child  are  said  to  have  an  especially  degrading  effect.  Indeed  such  petitions  for 
•arial  aid  are  asserted  most  often  to  end  in  drink*  Thus,  to  sum  up,  it  is  said  that 
oo  ready  alms  and  aid  without  inquiry  have  only  one  end;  they  pauperize  and  tend 
o  dependence.  They  hinder  all  Christian  work  which  aims  at  raising  the  whole  man 
o  noble  effort.  "This  is  why  so  many  in  this  parish  have  become  paupers.  They 
^▼e  depended  on  the  alms  of  the  Clifton  people,''  says  one.  "  The  Cltftan  poor  who 
eceive  most  from  indisoriminate  charity,''  says  another,  "are  the  least  self-de- 
lendent.'* 

Kor  does  the  evil  of  indisoriminate  oharity  end  with  the  immediate  receivers.  It 
empts  and  taints  their  neighbors;  the  temptation  is  visible  and  certain;  the  beg^ 
;ar  Tetnms  with  his  spoil,  and  his  neighbor,  who  sees  it,  is  tempted  to  go  a-hnnting. 

When  once  tried  it  corrupts  the  whole  character;  more  money,  it  is  found,  can  be 
nade  by  adroit  and  fftlse  begging  than  by  unskilled  but  honest  labor,  and  so  grad- 
lally,  perhaps,  the  latter  is  displaced  by  the  former,  and  indisoriminate  charity 
ormpte  with  its  fatal  support  another  victim. 

What  is  true  of  indiscriminate  charity  in  a  personal  way,  in  small  gifts,  is  also 
Imost  more  true  in  wholesale  aid  in  oraches,  children's  dinners,  soup  kitchens. 
Hie  two  former  of  these  a  oonsiderable  number  of  the  replies  think  excellent  in 
heir  benefits  to  infants  and  children;  but  this  only  when  given  with  care  and  Judi- 
ions  watchfulness  as  to  the  real  need  of  the  recipients.  Without  this,  all  say,  they 
Lo  more  harm  than  good  and  all  urge  that  without  the  element  of  personal  friend- 
ihip  in  their  administration  they  are  injurious  and  tend  to  produce  a  spirit  of  re- 
iance  on  others.  Many,  indeed,  object  to  them  on  other  grounds,  viz,  that  they 
lanperize  in  transferring  burdens  which  shonld  be  left  upon  parents  to  other 
ihoolders;  that  by  encouraging  facilities  for  women's  work  they  remove  them  from 
iheir  own  duties,  to  perform  what  are  their  husbands' ;  and  that  they  induce  a 
t>etter  olass  of  poor,  who  have  a  Jealous  desire  to  share  all  benefits  offered  to  a  lower 
slass,  to  seek  what  they  themselves  have  no  right  to.  Soup  kitchens,  almost  all 
replies  condemn;  except  in  a  time  of  signal  distress  they  are  not  even  appreciated, 
let  alone  other  iMues,  by  the  poor. 

lioans,  whether  personal  or  by  loan  offices,  are  very  donbtfril  good  to  the  poor. 
If  personal  they  are  rarely  returned  and  so  degrade  the  borrower;  they  keep  the 
poor  poor  and  lead  them  to  trust  in  borrowing.  **  I  never  lend ;  I  shonld  say  good- 
bye  to  the  borrower  if  I  did,"  is  the  experience  of  mostrepliers.  Others  more  hope- 
fdUy  say  that  in  time  of  depression  of  trade  much  good  may  be  done  by  loans, 
though  they  are  bad  in  effect  in  easier  times,  and  that  they  have  known  many  snch 
loans  repaid;  others  that  they  are  only  good  if  worked  by  a  society  of  some  kind, 
and  not  lent  by  individnsklB.  And  one  suggests  that  there  ought  to  be  a  church-loan 
fond  in  every  parish ;  another  says  that  loans  of  blankets  are  specially  usefrd  to  the 
poor,  and  that  if  oarefully  supervised  the  lending  of  them  may  be  at  little  loss  to  the 
lenders.  Loans  from  loan  offices  are  said  to  be  ruinous  from  excessive  charges, 
some  of  them  to  be  "  legalized  swindles."  Pawnshops  are  commented  upon  by  re- 
pliers  with  remarkable  contrast  of  views.    One  writer  says  that  the  '^  pawnshop 
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and  the  pnblio  house  sre   Siameae  twina/'  faitally  and   inseparably  coi 
OtherSi  that  in  times  of  distress  they  ore  often  "the  poor  man's  only  friend,"  wit 
ont  which  he  oonld  not  get  along.    All  admit  that  they  am  a|»t  to  tempt  their 
to  too  gieat  dependence  on  them;  beneficial  only  if  applied  to  in  signal 
oieSy  and  not  systematioally  f^nented;  and  that  in  these  last  words,  coupled  wil 
pawning  for  drinky  lies  the  danger. 

Few  children  of  the  more  abandoned  classes  of  the  poor  am  At  for 
ioe;  they  am  too  ignorant,  nnoonth,  and  undisciplined.    Of  the  bettor  olaasos  ft^ir 
choose  it.    The  factory,  with  its  ftee  evenings,  Saturday  afbemoons,  and  Suadayiiy 
oifers  them  too  tempting  a  comparative  liberty  of  life.    The  wages,  too,  of  the  £ae- 
tsaj  come  into  use  at  an  earlier  date  and  in  a  larger  sum  than  the  wages  of  a  "fiis^ 
plaee.^    This  helps  the  home  and  conciliates  the  mother  to  the  dangfater's  pIef0^ 
ence.    Town  mothers  am  said,  moreover,  to  be  poor  trainers  ef  ehildren  for  domettif 
service.    They  am  too  busy  themselves,  perhaps  »t  work  eway  from  the  home,  aad 
many  opportunities  of  teaching  which  country  life  affords  am  not  preacDt  to  th«iii.       ■  ijs    is 
liistrssses  am  often  to  blame  for  the  ill-ropnte  of  domestio  service,  asserts  one 
writer,  as  a  caUing  in  life.    They  am  (for  the  <^ldmn  oi  the  poorer  classes  do  imI 
always  get  into  good  hands)  inconsiderate,  coarse,  violent.    "  I  think,"  adds  ss-       |  ^^  ^ 
etiier,  "that  when  one  knows  the  situations  many  girls  get,  «nd  their  drudgery,  thej 
would  have  done  better  to  choose  factory  life." 

Early  marriages,  all  mpliers  state,  am  a  most  certain  "  cause  of  poverty.     £x- 
enses  are  made  for  them.    "  When  a  girl  or  boy  have  no  home,  what  am  they  to  d«f 
It  seems  the  best  plan  to  make  e  home  together  for  one  another.''    *'  It  pmvesto 
tither  evils."    "  From  the  moral  point  of  view  it  has  its  advantages."    **  If  too  laich 
•attention  was  paid  to  saving,  the  poor  would  never  marry.    Suoh  saving  faabi^ 
too,  «m  often  mndered  impossible  by  filial  habits,  the  young  son  or  daogfatff 
spending  in  support  of  their  parents  money  which  they  might  otherwise  ssfe^" 
**  They  »m  better,  these  early  marriages,  than  spendthrift  harlotry."    These  ezcoM 
for  early  marriages  need  to  be  deeply  oonsidemd  and  am  full  of  enligfatonnient  •> 
to  them  being  two  sides  to  the  question.    Against  them,  however,  may  be  put  the 
bad  health  as  well  as  poverty  induced  by  early  marriages;  the  lifo-long  stmggK 
depressing  all  possibilities  of  education  and  even  of  common  deoencies,  that  eaff^T 
and  increasing  families  enforce  on  parents;  the  puny,  ill-fed  children  which  spri^ 
4om  them.    They  hardly  ever  save,  these  boy  husbands  and  girl  wives;  a  litt^ 
Aimitum,  perhaps,  is  bought,  and  that  is  aU,  but  in  not  saving  for  the  futnm  tt'^ 
am  not  singular.    Few  of  the  poor  of  any  age  mgard  the  fntnra. 

niem  is  a  considerable  migration  of  poor  from  one  part  of  Bristol  to  another, : 
exigencies  of  work,  or  to  escape  rent  or  school-board  visitor,  or,  as  says  one,  ^'l 
ahame  of  a  profession  of  temperance  or  mligious  amendment  made  to  minister 
elerg3rman  and  soon  broken."    Them  are  a  good  many  immigrants  £n>m  the  aount^^^l 
who  eome  up  and  seek  for  work  and  shift  about  looking  for  it.    A  nondeserl^,^ 
number  of  poor  migrate  from  part  to  part  for  no  very  explicable  reason. 

The  Bristol  Savings  Bank  and  local  penny  banks  are  considerably  osed  by  tl 
poor,  the  latter**  generally  in  eonneetion  with  some  church,  or  religions,  or 
ance  agency. 

Provident  dispensaries  am  said  to  be  increasingly  nsed  and  to  be  doing 
work.    Them  am  also  many  usefol  clothing  elnbs.    The  post-office  aavinga  bi 
am  said  to  fail  amongst  ^e  poor  (1)  in  assuring  privacy;  (2)  in  quick  and 
management.  ^ 

Benefit  societiss,  if  dissociated  tfom  public  houses,  am  excellent,  but  eare  needs  t^^j^^^ 
be  token  in  their  choice.  Many  have  been  rotten,  and  men  have  pat  their  mone^^^^^ 
into  them  and  the  clubs  have  failed;  so  now  men  am  afraid  to  Join  othera.  Advic^^^/^ 
to  the  poor  as  to  the  cbaractor  of  such  clubs  is  much  needed.  More  personal  eervic^"^^^  ]! 
ef  well-known  and  respected  voluntary  agents  in  collecting  the  eavings  of  the  pooi^  C"^' 

*iji  one  psriiliof  400^  80  ac«  dopoaiton  in  the  parochial  bank. 
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I  snggested,  would  do  good;  and  clnbs,  especially  burial  clabs  (these  often  tending, 
b  is  said,  only  to  a  wasteful  display,  if  nothing  worse),  are  very  expensive  in  their  man- 
gement.  But  the  latter  are  speoiaUy  suocessfnl  amongst  the  poor/firom  the  fact  that 
he  agent  calls  for  the  periodical  payment  firom  them  assiduously,  whilst  in  most  sav- 
iga  clubs,  under  philanthropic  management,  the  poor  have  to  go  and  deposit  their 
loviay.  Careful  and  discreet  management  of  penny  banks  is,  one  replier  says,  neces- 
uy ,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  have  them  open  at  suitable  hours,  and  frequently, 
DdBot'to  hurry  the  depositors  in  paying  in.  On  such  minor  points  the  success  of 
cieh  institutions  greatly  depends.  Saving  at  all,  though  the  habit  of  it  is  happily 
oreaaing  amongst  the  poor,  has  been,  and  is,  a  hard  task  for  them  in  these  times  of 
rade  depression. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  poorer  classes,  e.  ^.,  laborers  and  those  un- 
killed  in  trade,  is  not  ordinarily  more,  it  is  said,  than  14«.  a  week ;  and,  of  the  prev- 
lent  poverty  in  Bristol,  lack  of  regular  employment  is  the  main  cause.  Idleness 
nd  improvidence,  indeed,  say  some,  now  exist,  and  of  a  deliberate  kind,  but  much 
f  this  has  been  caused  by  lack  of  regular  employment.  Nothing  breeds  idleness 
ike  ancertaiuty  of  work.  In  Bristol,  at  the  present  time,  idleness  and  lack  of  work 
re,  it  is  asserted,  equally  balanced  as  causes  of  i>overty .  That  lack  of  work  in  Bris- 
ol  is  »  real  fact,  all  say.  Hundreds  even  of  skilled  hands  are  daily  in  the  streets. 
lie  children  of  out-of-work  classes  are  said  to  be  brought  up  with  no  idea  of  main- 
ainlng  themselves.  The  effect  of  continuous  lack  of  employment  is  said  (and 
rell  aaid)  by  more  than  one  replier  to  depend  upon  the  character  of  those  who  suffer 
rem  it.  It  renders  all  (how  can  it  help  doing  sot)  discontented.  But  some  it  de- 
reases  to  bad  issues.  It  drives  them  to  a  thriftless,  ''don't  care''  life;  it  pauperizes 
hem;  it  hardens  them;  it  makes  them  savages;  it  sends  them  to  the  public  house, 
o  the  workhouse;  it  urges  them,  ''for  hunger  is  a  sharp  thorn,''  to  beg,  to  borrow, 
o  steal.  With  others  it  is  not  so.  Lack  of  regular  employment  brings  out  noble 
oalities,  of  mutual  help,  and  parental  responsibility.  Men  deny  themselves  in  ways 
hey  never  would  have  thought  of,  and  women  accomplish  miracles  of  household 
lanagement  which  often  astonish  themselves.  On  children  the  lack  of  work  falls 
rith  most  pitiable  effect.  When  the  parents'  moral  character  fails  under  the  weight 
f  poverty,  there  is  all  the  effect  of  evil  example ;  and  even  the  nobler  example  of 
tarental  self-sacrifice  can  not  quite  take  the  place  of  lack  of  food  and  the  frequent 
mpossibility  of  a  continuous  education. 

The  spirit  is  wanting,  say  many,  for  emigration  in  Bristol ;  and  if  the  spirit  is 
ranting  it  is  waste  of  power  to  force  people  away.  "  Why  should  we  send  the  best 
lasses  out  of  the  country  and  keep  the  worst  t"  say  others.  We  should  only  drain 
)ff  the  best  of  the  examples  amongst  the  lower  class  and  leave  the  residue  more 
lelpless  than  ever  from  lack  of  their  influence.  But  on  the  other  hand,  one  says, 
'even  in  regard  to  those  who  seem  from  antecedents  most  unlikely  to  get  on,  some 
iffbrt  should  be  made.  Emigration  breaks,  or  may  break,  the  continuity  of  lack  of 
pint  and  effortless  habits  of  -life.  Life  is  perhaps  as  hard  in  the  Colonies  or  Amer- 
ca  as  in  this  country,  but  it  has  more  and  more  hopeful  openings."  In  result  almost 
Jl  repliers  recommend  emigration  for  the  younger  members  of  the  lower  classes,  and 
ihat  they  should  be  stimulated  to  it  by  advice  and  encouraged  by  assistance.  Care- 
iil  discrimination,  it  is  advised,  should  be  given  to  each  individual  case.  Toung 
narried  men  and  women,  it  is  thought,  would  be  hopefiil  subjects  for  emigration. 
rands  for  emigration  should  not  be  gifts,  but  loans,  to  the  emigrants.  The  Bristol 
Elmigration  Society  and  the  Canadian  Home  Society  are  said  to  be  the  only  ones  in 
Bristol  which  deal  with  the  subject  of  emigration,  and  both  efficiently ;  but  many 
ihink  th«t  mnch  more  might  be  done  advantageously  to  the  poor  in  the  way  of  emi- 
gration and  that  these  societies  need  more  liberal  help  and  wider  development. 
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QUESTIONS  OF  THB  COMMITTEE  ON  ENDOWED  CHARimES. 

(1)  What  income  exists  from  endowments  for  charity  to  be  dispensed  by  the  Brit- 
tol  municipal  charity  trustees,  society  of  merchant  venturera,  corporation^  ohoKh 
vestries,  or  other  church  bodies,  chapel  officers,  other  trustees,  associations. 

(2)  Is  the  application  of  endowed  and  other  charities  desirable  when  applied  to 
almshouses,  annuities,  gifts,  doles,  loans,  occasional  assistance,  edncation. 

(3)  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  persons  who  are  qualifled  to  apply  for  endowed 
money  gifts,  and  do  sof 

(4)  Do  they  betake  themselves  to  applying  at  the  same  time  for  many  differsEa^i 
gifts ;  or  move  from  a  poor  parish  to  one  more  richly  endowed  for  the  sake  of  beiu^ 
qualified  to  receive  its  gifts  f 

(5)  When  obtained,  how  are  the  gifts  usedt 

(6)  Is  your  experience  that  rents  arc  higher  in  parishes  where  gifts  are  plentifol 

(7)  As  the  endowed  charities  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  ancient  parishes  of  tk^4 
city,  is  there  nny  marked  difierence  between  the  moral  or  physical  condition  of  tfcft.^ 
poor  residing  there  ft*om  that  of  those  residing  in  the  localities  beyond  the  ancies^ 
city  bounds  f 

(8)  Would  organization  formed  by  the  support  and  cooperation  of  the  abov^ 
named  bodies,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  giving  information  relating  to  cluks 
ities  and  applicants  for  them,  be  possible  and  desirable  f 

(9)  Would  the  poor  be  benefited  by  an  application  of  the  income  distributed  ^ 
doles  and  gifts  being  applied  otherwise,  say  to  education  or  annuities. 

(10)  Do  you  know  of  any  lapsed  charities,  and  what  becomes  of  them  f 

SUMMARY  OF  REPLIBB. 

The  amount  of  endowed  charities  in  Bristol  is  very  large.  Their  management  i 
in  various  hands ;  clergy  and  church  wardens,  nonconformist  bodies,  special  trustees 
the  corporation,  the  Bristol  charity  trubtees,  etc.  Figures  concerning  theee  cb: 
ties  have  not  in  all  cases  been  afforded  the  coniiuittoe  by  the  managing  bodii 
The  charity  commissioners  have  kindly  assisted  the  committee  and  supplied  th^i 
with  much  information  which  was  lacking. 

That  all  the  endowed  charities  of  Bristol  are  used  for  the  best  interests  of  fK: 
poor  it  is  impossible  from  the  evidence  of  the  replies,  to  believe.  In  the  opinion  ^ 
almost  all  those  who  have  communicated  with  the  committee,  much  of  the  mon^ 
distributed  to  the  poor  might  be  spent  to  better  advantage. 

The  following  are  some  suggestions : 

First,  it  is  said  that  too  much  money  is  spent  on  almshouses,  and  that  it  migM 
be  better  utilized  in  annuities  and  pensions.  Almshouses,  it  is  urged,  are  not  tt- 
best  method  of  providing  for  old  people.  They  are,  to  begin  with,  says  one,  *'  pi^ 
turesque  but  expensive.''  *^ The  old,''  says  another,  ''have  their  uses  in  the  worlc=: 
and  it  never  was  intended  they  should  be  isolated."  ''Many  prefer,"  says  another 
"  to  live  with  their  relations  who  can  look  after  them ;  and  a  pension  enables  theic 
to  .do  this  without  becoming  an  expensive  burden."  The  management,  too,  of  ahnatf 
houses,  is  difficult,  as  well  as  costly.  Fit  choice  of  inmates  is  not  easy,  nor  is  i 
easy  to  maintain  disoipline  amongst  them;  and  without  such  fit  choice  and  disci^ 
pline,  almshouses  become  "  concentrations  of  harmful  elements,  rather  than  means 
of  doing  real  good."  Thus  many  think  that  the  closing  of  many  almshouses,  tha 
sale  of  their  sites,  and  the  utilization  of  the  funds  in  annuities  aie  improvements  ir: 
charity  economy  greatly  needed ;  though  others,  a  minority,  say  that  for  women^ 
widows  or  single  women  over  60,  almshouses  are  most  useful;  and  that  old  peopla 
with  annuities  are  not  always  happy  with  their  relations,  who  get  hold  of  their  pen-, 
sion  money,  and  stint  them  of  due  comforts.  Annuities,  if  the  cases  of  the  applit. 
cants  are  carefully  investigated,  are  sa^d  more  generally  to  be  an  excellent  metho* 
of  helping  the  broken  d(»wn  and.  ivgeOi,  a^^f^VtiXVg  ol  VXv^  \QNR«t  ti!^<^^^  ^^ua^  ^^v 
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Annaities  need  careful  watching,  and  should  be  granted  only  for  limited  periods  and 
xenewable  at  discretion.  Gifts  and  doles  are  by  many  condemned  as  mischievous 
'ways  of  spending  endowments  which  should  not  be  frittered  away  in  small  benev- 
olenoe  but  reserved  for  more  efficient  and  permanent  benefits.  Others  think  that 
investigation  and  care  make  even  small  gifts  of  timely  and  real  use  to  the  poor. 
Snch  gifts  differ  in  their  effect,  no  doubt,  according  to  the  character  of  the  recipi- 
ent ;  but  the  poor  are  very  often  kept  by  the  very  hope  of  them  from  despair,  and 
by  their  help  from  the  workhouse,  and  if  not  actually  in  so  extreme  a  case,  they  add 
small  comforts  to  their  dreary  lives.''  In  poor  parishes  where  church  alms  are  small, 
they  take  their  place,  and  the  clergy  and  others  are  able  to  distribute  them,  when 
they  would  have  nothing  else  to  distribute  in  times  of  sudden  and  depressing  need. 
Lioana  are  thought  by  some  to  be  a  method  of  utilizing  charity  money  of  very  doubt- 
fill  exx^ediency,  ''resolving  themselves  wholly  or  partially  into  gifts."  But  others 
say  that  loans  are  a  very  proper  object  for  charity  trustees  to  consider;  that  trus- 
tees of  a  charity  could  manage  them  better  than  individuals,  and  that  by  extended 
system  of  granting  loans  ''  in  a  business  way  after  careful  investigation,"  '*  and  rig- 
OToosly  exacting  repayment,"  much  good  might  be  effected,  specially  among  the 
middle  classes.  Many  think  that  no  better  way  of  spending  charity  money  can  be 
found  than  education ;  and  some  deem  **  that  seeing  that  now  the  rates  undertake 
in  g^reat  measure  the  education  of  the  young,"  adult  education  is  the  direction  in 
which  endowments  may  find  fittest  sphere  of  usefulness,  thus  permitting  youths 
and  men  of  the  working  classes  to  continue  their  education  in  the  evening,  specially 
in  the  way  of  the  more  technical  branches  of  it.  Whilst  others  say  that  education 
l>eing  the  duty  of  the  State,  application  of  charitable  endowments  to  it  would  be 
no  less  confiscation,  ''  than  to  apply  them  towards  the  extinction  of  the  national 
debt." 

Amongst  various  ways  in  which  charitable  endowments  might  be  more  usefully 
spent  than  they  often  are  now,  are  suggested:  ''Emigration,"  "aids  to  thrift,"  "a 
benefit  club"  for  the  working  classes  of  Bristol,  under  responsible  management  of 
w^ell-known  persons  whom  they  oould  trust;  grants  or  loans  "to  help  the  poor  re- 
covering from  illness  or  when  leaving  the  hospitals,  by  convalescent  letters,  or  pay- 
ment of  their  expenses  for  a  short  visit  to  the  seaside  or  country.  And  some  think 
that  endowments  might  fittingly  turn  in  the  direction  of  the  recreation  as  well  as  of 
the  education  (of  which  indeed  it  is  part)  of  the  people,  jast  as  the  endowments  of 
the  great  educational  centers,  the  universities  and  public  schools,  are  used  in  this 

way. 

As  to  the  moral  effect  of  the  distribution  of  endowed  charities  on  the  recipients, 
none  speak  with  unmixed  satisfaction.    Many  say  that  generally  speaking  it  demor- 
alizes and  pauperizes.    The  poor,  qualified  by  residence  in  parishes  in  which  endow- 
ments exist  to  receive  their  benefits,  look  upon  them  as  a  right,  apply  for  them 
regularly,  irrespective  of  need,  and  accept  them  with  thankfulness.    Jealousies  and 
discontents  grow  round  their  distribution.    The  thought   that  they  will  fall  in 
induces  unthriffciness :  debts  are  run  up  to  be  paid  off  by  them ;  and  if  not  this,  being 
something  beyond  and  outside  the  ordinary  sources  of  income,  they  are  deemed 
fittingly  applicable  for  some  unwonted  and  needless  expenditure.    Many  waste  their 
hearts  in  expectancy,  and  their  time  (years  may  be),  better  spent  in  efforts  to  earn 
their  living,  in  the  continual  pursuit  of  gifts.    The  adroit,  professional  charity 
hunters  get  the  lion's  share  of  them.    The  industrious  old  people  find  themselves  too 
late.    Much  of  the  money,  and  even  gifts  in  kind  (quickly  sold  or  pawned)  is  spent 
in  drink.    "  The  night,"  says  one,  "  on  which  the  Dolphin  and  other  societies'  money 
is  given,  is  the  night  when  the  public  houses  do  the  biggest  trade."    So  some  say: 
but  others  speak  more  hopeftiUy,  asserting  that  the  charitable  endowments  oT  Bristol 
are  of  more  abundant  and  substantial  benefit  to  the  poor.    The  larger  ones  sustain- 
ing honest  labor  in  emergencies,  and  old  age  in  its  failing  powers,  and  even,  the 
■mallei  ones  (appearing  to  richer  persons  useless)  help  for  a  limited  time  to  "  mitl- 
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gate  the  evils  of  grinding  poverty.''    One  repHer,  in  defenee  of  endowed  ohnritii 
writes:  "  Endowments  are  an  inheritance  of  the  poor,  Jost  as  property  beqneathec^^^ 
is  an  inheritance  of  the  rich.    The  poor  learn  to  depend  npon  endowments  jnsi 
the  rich  do  on  their  fixed  incomes.    Many  people  in  poor  parislkss  waste  the  moae: 
derived  from  endowed  charities :  as  rich  people  in  Clifton  do  their  wealth.    T1l_^ 
endowments  of  the  poor  ore  no  more  frequent  oaose  of  idleness  than  are  the  dividen^^ 
of  the  richer  classes.''    **  Unearned  bread  in  every  class  is  apt  to  make  the  digni^^ 
and  duty  of  labor  forgotten." 

Rents  are  not  higher  in  those  parislies  where  charities  abound.    This  is  popularly 
supposed  to  be  the  case,  but  on  no  real  evidenoe.    The  ancient  city  parishes  have 
greatly  decreased  in  population.*    City  improvements  have  palled  down  the  dwelf- 
lings  of  many  of  the  poor,  and  the  character  of  the  oocnpation  of  others  has  changed.       ■  ;j 
In  this  sense  the  rents  have  risen,  in  parishes  rich  in  endowments,  bnt  in  no  otbar.       I  ^ 
In  those  ancient  parishes  which  still  contain  some  very  poor  distriets  in  which  th«       I  i-^ 
lowest  class  of  poor  live,  the  rents  are  not  exceptionally  high,  nmr,  as  is  sometimei       |  i.^ 
alleged,  are  the  low  physical  and  moral  tone  and  habits  of  their  inhabitants  das  to 
the  mischevious  effect  of  distribution  of  endowed  charities.    This  is  an  exsggeratioD. 
The  causes  are  rather  the  general  conditions  of  life  of  the  poor  congregated  tegethflr 
in  the  center  of  an  ancient  city. 

Many  men  and  women  apply  all  the  year  round,  and  all  the  town  round,  for  what- 
ever gifts  may  be  going,  but  the  decrease  in  the  population  in  the  city  parishes 
has  made  it  easier  for  the  trustees  of  charities  to  inquire  into  the  oases  of  ths 
applicants.    In  some  of  the  larger  parishes  rules  have  been  made  insisting  on  a  proTsd 
term  of  residence  as  a  qualification  of  eligibility  for  parish  charities,  and  probably 
there  is  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  persons  obtaining  doable  and 
treble  charitable  gifts.    However  the  case  may  stand  about  the  overlapping  distri- 
bution of  charitable  endowments,  there  is  great  need,  most  repliers  assert,  for  some 
cooperating  action  between  the  trustees  of  the  various  charities.    That  such  would 
be  difficult  to  set  on  foot,  all  agree.    But  vested  interests  stand  in  the  way.    Yet 
some  think  that  if  it  was  made  clear  that  the  parochial  nature  of  the  charities  would 
not  be  disturbed,  and  that  each  body  uniting  in  such  action  would  be  left  free  in  i^ 
choice  of  the  special  recipients  of  its  own  charity  funds,  cooperation  in  interchange 
of  information  so  far  would  be  at  once  practicable  and  useful,  and  possibly  inig^^ 
lead  to  further  advantage.    Others  warn  that  no  cooxteratiou,  or  organization  (if  sa^ 
was  to  come  about)  into  one  center,  of  distribution  would  do  any  good  unless  t>^^ 
machinery  of  such  distribution  was  improved.    Rather,  say  they,  a  central  chart  ^^ 
ble  authority  would  be  likely  to  become  purely  official,  and  destitute  of  that  kuo^^ 
edge  and  sympathy  which  alone  makes  charity  beneficial.    Even  now,  si^s  ot:^^l 
when  charities  are  administered  by  men  of  certain  social  standing,  like  the  Brisf^'^ 
charity  trustees,  it  is  "  only  those  who  can  command  some  social  infiuence  who  succe^^^ 
in  making  their  claims  successfully  heard."    Hence  many  deserving  cases  are  oft^^ 


quite  ignored,  and  a  feeling  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  applicants  that  favor,  n< 
merit,  guides  decisions.    What  is  specially  wanted,  it  is  further  urged,  is  that  son^ 
agency  could  be  formed  which,  in  some  impartial  and  disinterested  way,  with  h 
experience,  and  conversant  with  the  character  and  habits  of  the  poor,  should  inve^ 
tigate  cases  locally,  and  thus  the  decisiozu  of  charity  trustees  be  influenced  wisel] 
and  responsibly.    As  it  is,  trustees  now  sometimes  ignore  such  local  information^^^ 
though  they  formally  request  it.    "I  was  asked,"  writes  one^  '<to  give  informatioi^^^ 
as  to  the  merits  of  a  number  of  applicants  from  my  parish  who  had  sent  in  petitioni^^ 
for  aid  from  one  of  the  large  charitable  bodies.    Having  given  full  particulars,  I  wi 
astonished  to  find  that  the  most  worthless  I4)plicant8  were  the  most  suocessfiDLl,  ani 
many  of  the  best  passed  over.*'    One  other  replier  advises  as  the  real  remedy  "t^^ 
sweeping  change,"  that  all  the  charities  should  be  amalgamated,  and  the  mansgini^ 

*  In  1871  the  population  of  the  ancient  dty  parishes  was  62,662,  in  1881,  56,962,  a  decr«aM  of  5,6M 
cr  about  B  tnOL  ^ 
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ii  US  bees  appointod'by  the  rfttepayen — ''the  fierce  light  of  pnblio  opinion  would  keep 
he  tmeteee  up  to  the  mark,  and  new  eohemee  oould  be  prepared  for  new  wants/' 

Man  J  nsge,  in  a  lees  ambitions  way,  that  eome  minor  efforts  might  be  made  to 
onalgamate  small  dole  charities  in  certain  localities,  and  so  to  make  gifts  more  sub- 
itantial  and  likely  to  be  of  permanent  benefit  to  the  recipients,  it  being  found  that 
'  the  larger  the  gift,  the  greater,  ordinarily,  the  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  recipi- 
ents as  regards  its  use."  A  scheme  of  this  kind  in  St.  Nicholas,  obtained  by  the  late 
/Snon  Girdlestone  many  years  ago  for  the  charities  of  the  parishes,  is  said  to  work 
nost  efficiently  for  all  concerned.  Some  charity  trustees,  in  parishes  where  there 
ire  not  many  poor,  eross  their  boundaries,  it  is  rejiorted,  and  assist  less  fortunate 
»nes.  If  such  wider  use  of  parochial  charities  was  more  ireneral,  much  more  good, 
t  is  suggested,  might  be  done  by  them. 

In  most  of  the  city  parishes  there  is  said  to  be  a  very  general  feebng  among  the 
dd  people  that  a  large  amount  of  gifts  have  been  allowed  to  lapse.  Actual  example 
»f  snch  lapsing  or  misapplication  has  been  laid  before  the  committee.  The  feeling 
kmong  the  poor  about  these  lapsed  and  misapplied  charities  is  so  widely  spread, 
.hat  it  is  urged  a  Qoyemment  inquiry  would  be  desirable,  if  only  to  satisfy  the 
ninds  of  the  poor  on  the  subject. 

tumarrtxms  ow  tbk  coMHrmBK  on  thb  friwkiit  ststbm  ov  cLASsinoATioN  of 

THX  IN1CATK8  OF  WOBKHOUSKS  AND  OF  TEN  DI8TBIBUTION  OF  OUTDOOfi  RVUEF. 

(1)  Axe  the  ooeasional  paiipers  separated  f^m  the  habitual  t 

(3)  Are  the  sohools  entirely  separated  firom  the  workhouses  t  Ought  they  to  be 
to>  in  your  opinion?    To  what  extent  is  the  boarding-out  of  children  practiced  t 

(8)  Are  the  women  who  go  into  the  look  wards  for  the  first  time  separated  f^om 
he  cither  women  t 

(4)  Do  the  same  women  repeatedly  go  into  these  wards  t  Are  women  of  good 
duKraoter  obliged  to  oeoupy  the  same  rooms  by  night,  and  to  associate  by  day  with 
xrostxtatest 

(5)  Upon  what  principle,  and  to  what  extent,  do  the  guardians  generally  give 
mtdoor  relief f 

(6)  What  is  the  general  disposition  of  the  guardians  as  regards  applying  the  work- 
lovse  teett  In  what  cases  is  the  workhouse  usuaUy  offered  t  When  offered  as  a 
kesi  what  are  the  reeultst 

(7)  For  what  time  is  outdoor  r^ef  giyen  to  the  various  classes — (a)  persons  re- 
seiving  relief  as  side,  {h)  able-bodied  widows,  (o)  single  able-bodied  women,  (d) 
ftble-bodied  men  receiving  relief  in  the  labor  yard,  (e)  old  and  infirm  t 

(8)  What  proportion  of  relief  allowed  is  usually  in  money,  and  what  in  kind  t 

(9)  What  does  the  '<  kind"  consist  oft 

(10)  Upon  what  principle  do  the  guardians  generally  deal  with  deserted  wives  f 

.  (11)  Upon  what  principle  do  they  deal  with  contributions  from  pensions  and  ben- 
natelnbsf 
(13)  Is  relief  granted  in  aid  of  earnings,  and  to  what  extent^  and  in  what  class  of 

(13)  HsTS  the  guardians  or  their  offloen  any  oommnnioations  with  the  charities 
within  their  unions? 

(14)  What  is  the  ordinary  scale  of  relief  to  the  various  classes  of  paupemf 

(15)  What  are  the  numbers  of  the  able-bodied,  sick,  aged  widows,  and  children  now 
receiving  relief  t 

(16)  Are  woissn  with  illegitimate  children  given  outdoor  relief  t 

(17)  What  is  tibe  amcmnt  of  relief  granted  to  a  widow  and  to  eaoh  of  her  children  t 

(18)  What  effect,  in  your  opinion,  has  outdoor  relief  on  the  independence  of  char- 
acter and  energy  of  the  recipient?  What  on  his  neighbors  who  observe  him  in  re- 
ceipt of  it  t 
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(19)  What  effect  has  permanent  outdoor  relief  to  aged  persona  on  the  piety  md 
kindly  sense  of  duty  of  their  grown-np  children  t 

(20)  What  steps  are  taken  to  get  contributions  toward  the  maintenance  of  in- 
door paupers  from  their  richer  relatiyest 

SUMMARY  OF  REPLUB8. 

The  evidence  on  the  effect  of  the  poor-law  system  on  the  condition  of  the  pooThflA 
been  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  effect  on  the  poor  outside  the  workhouse.  The 
clerks  of  the  three  unious;  the  Bristol  Corporation  of  the  Poor,  the  Barton  Regis, 
and  the  Bodminster  nuioDS,  each  of  which  unions  contains  parishes  within  the  city 
boundary,  as  well  as  many  guardians  fully  cognizant  of  the  work  of  the  poor  law  in 
Bristol,  have  ftkvorcd  the  coiumittee  with  most  instructive  communications,  whilst 
many  citizens  of  Bristol,  not  themselves  guardians,  but  with  many  opportunities  of 
watching  the  influeuce  of  poor-law  relief  on  its  recipients,  and  deeply  interested  in 
the  subject,  have  also  given  the  committee  the  benefit  of  their  experience. 

It  may  be  well  in  this  summary  of  replies,  first  to  set  out  the  similarities  and  dif- 
ferences as  reported  to  the  committee  in  specific  points  of  the  administration  of 
relief  by  the  three  unions,  and,  subsequently,  to  state  the  opinions  of  the  replien 
more  generally  as  to  methods  of  relief,  and  the  influence  of  relief,  particularly  of 
outdoor  relief,  on  the  poor  at  large. 

On  the  first  point,  then,  it  is  said,  that  the  habitual  paupers,  practically  permanent 
inmates  of  the  workhouse,  are  in  none  of  thennions  separated  from  those  who  may  be 
called''  occasional  "*  inmates,  driven  perhaps  by  calamity  or  labor  emergency  to  aresi- 
denco  of  a  limited  period — ^a  week  or  a  few  days — into  the  house.  The  two  classes,  and 
their  children,  are  mixed  together  in  daily  and  nightly  intercourse.    In  the  Bristol 
Union  the  schools  are  in  a  separate  building,  but  one  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
workhouse,  and  they  are  said  to  be  ''pervaded  with  the  workhonse  atmosphere." 
In  Barton  Regis  they  are  part  of  the  workhonse.    In  Bedminster  they  are  in  a  sept- 
rate  building,  but  within  the  inolosure  of  the  workhouse.    In  Bristol  the  gnardiani 
at  present  board  out  30  children.    In  Barton  Regis  the  average  is  15.    In  Bedmin- 
ster 2  at  present  are  boarded  out.    In  the  Bristol  Union  there  is  no  separation  be- 
tween a  woman  who  goes  for  the  first  time  into  a  lock  ward  and  other  inmates  who 
have  been  there  more  or  less  frequently.    In  the  Barton  Regis  and  Bedminster 
Unions  it  is  the  same.    In  the  Bristol  Union  there  is  no  serious  attempt  made  to 
separate  the  women  of  good  character  from  prostitutes.    In  Barton  Regis  Union 
they  are  in  separate  wards  at  night,  but  in  the  day  there  is  virtnally  no  separation. 
In  the  Bedminster  Union  women  of  good  character  are  obliged  to  occupy  the  same 
rooms  by  night,  and  to  associate  by  day,  with  prostitutes. 

In  the  Bristol  Union  outdoor  relief  is  given  on  "no  specific  principle."  The 
guardians  are  divided  for  the  purposes  of  outdoor  relief  into  sections,  and  these  see- 
tions  administer  it  by  turn  and  dissociatedly.  '*  Sometimes  applicants  refused  re- 
lief one  week  are  the  next  week  granted  it  by  a  different  set  of  presiding  guardians.^ 
"  There  are  no  general  or  fixed  rules.''  The  granting  of  outdoor  relief  is  "  practically 
left  to  individual  guardians.''  In  Barton  Regis  there  are  specific  and  fixed  rolw^ 
printed  and  published.    In  Bedminster  there  are  none  such,  but  the  guardians  9Xt 

*  Of  oouTseby  these  "  ocoasional "  inmates,  "  tramps  *'  are  not  meant,  for  whom  due  **  tramp  wtrdB" 
are  proTided." 

t  The  board  of  gnardiana  have  determined,  aa  far  as  praotfcable  in  the  administration  of  relief*  to 
adhere  to  the  following  rules : 

(1)  That  outdoor  relief  be  granted  for  a  fixed  period  only,  not  exceeding  three  months,  to  penoei 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  00  years,  unless  suoh  persons  haye  children  under  13  yean  of  age,  or  tbtf* 
be  some  special  circumstance  in  the  case. 

(3)  That  outdoor  relief  shall  not  be  granted  in  any  case,  unleaa  the  relieving  officer  has,  nisoe  ^ 
application,  risited  the  home  of  the  applicant,  and  has  recorded  the  date  of  such  visit  in  the  appIicAtion 
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udd  mnally  to  ''allow  liberally  where  the  illness  of  a  temporary  character  of  the 
imn  is  the  oanse  of  the  application."  In  Bristol  the  workhouse  test  ia  not  in  gen- 
»ral  &vor  with  the  guardians  and  is  applied  at  their  discretion.  The  results  of 
offering  it  are  said  to  vary ;  generally  the  workhouse  is  not  accepted. 

In  Barton  Regis  there  are  specific  and  fixed  rules  printed  and  published,  and  the 
rorkhouse  is  ordinarily  only  accepted  in  cases  of  absolute  destitution.  In  Bedmin- 
iter,  though  frequently  applied  where  the  character  is  bad  or  the  paupers  have  friends 
who,  on  preesure,  might  assist  them,  and  in  this  way  effective,  the  workhouse  test 
ret  lacks  regularity  in  its  enforcement.  In  Bristol  the  time  for  which  out-door  relief 
8  granted  in  other  than  permanent  cases  varies.  There  is  no  fixed  rule.  The  mini- 
nmn  is  one  week,  the  maximum  thirteen.  The  sick  receive  relief  according  to  the 
Loctor'a  certificate;  able-bodied  men  in  the  labor  yard,  firom  week  to  week;  old  and 
nfiim,  from  four  to  thirteen  weeks,  after  which  the  case  is  put  on  the  permanent  list. 
In  Barton  Regis  the  time  of  relief  is  determined  by  specific  and  fixed  rules.  In  Bed- 
ninster  the  sick  receive  relief  according  to  the  doctor's  certificate ;  single  women, 
>nly  from  week  to  week  in  exceptional  oases;  able-bodied  men  in  the  labor  yard, 

md  report  book.  Caaes  whioh  the  relieying  officer  has  not  had  time  to  viait  ahall  be  relieved  by  him 
n  kind  only,  or  by  an  order  for  the  workhouae. 

(3)  That  on  every  application  for  relief  inquiry  ahall  be  made  by  the  relieving  officer  if  the  person 
tpplying  haa  any  property  or  inoome  whatever,  or  relations  of  sufficient  abUity  who  are  legally  liable 
»  oontribnte  to  his  or  her  support;  and  if  any,  they  be  required  to  afford  anoh  relief  aa  they  are  able. 

(4)  That  the  relieving  officers  ahall  be  required  to  make  at  leaat  monthly  visita  to  the  bomea  of  all 
jMoraona  receiving  relief  on  account  of  temporary  illness,  and  to  visit  all  other  paupera  at  leaat  once  a 
luarter. 

(5)  That  aa  the  recommendations  of  medical  officers  for  meat  and  stimulanta  are  regarded  aa  equiva- 
ent  to  orders  for  additional  relief,  they  must  in  all  oasea  be  aooompanled  by  a  reiMnrt  fh>m  the  medical 
iffieer,  in  the  uaual  form,  aetting  forth  the  partieolars  of  each  case  aacertained  from  peraonal  inquiry. 

(6)  That  medical  extras  ahall  not  be  continued,  in  the  caae  of  any  pauper,  for  a  longer  period  than 
ifaoree  montha,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  whole  board. 

(7)  That  medical  extras  shall  not  be  granted  in  the  case  of  permanent  paupera,  unleaa  under  special 
sircomatancea,  and  by  order  of  the  whole  board. 

(8)  That  in  every  oaae  where  tite  workhouse  is  ordered,  medical  relief  be  diacontinued  and  an  inti' 
matioB  to  that  efbot  aent  to  the  medical  officer  by  the  relieving  officer. 

(9)  That  aingle  persons  between  the  age  of  10  and  60  yeara  ahall  not  be  relieved  except  in  the 
irorkhonae,  unleaa  under  special  circumstances  and  by  order  of  the  whole  board. 

(10)  That  when  a  widow  (with  children  under  10  years  of  age),  having  borne  a  good  character,  applies 
For  relief,  she  and  her  children  may  be  relieved  in  money  and  bread  or  by  taking  some  of  her  children 
Into  the  workhouse. 

01)  That  persona  of  bad  character  and  women  with  illegitimate  ehildren  ahall  be  relieved  only  in 
khe  workhouse. 

(12)  That  any  person  receiving  out-door  relief  being  detected  aa  a  common  beggar,  or  who  shall 
knowin^^y  make  a  £ilae  statement  to  the  relieving  officer,  shall  be  relieved  only  in  the  workhouse. 

(18)  That  when  relief  is  granted  by  way  of  loan  the  partiea  receiving  it  ahall  be  specially  informed  at 
the  time  Uiat  their  future  earnings  will  be  attached  for  repayment  of  the  same,  and  shall  be  aerved 
with  a  notloe  to  that  effect  by  the  relieving  officer. 

(14)  That  every  orphan  or  deaerted  child  requiring  relief  ahaU  be  taken  Into  the  workhouse,  except 
onder  special  otrcumatancea  and  by  order  of  the  whole  board. 

(15)  That  to  a  man  or  woman  aged  or  infirm  or  totally  disabled  there  may  be  allowed  a  aum  not  ex* 
eeeding  8a.  per  week ;  a  man  and  hia  wife,  under  like  circumstances,  a  sum  not  exceeding  St.  per  week ; 
and  these  avma  ahall  not  be  increased,  except  under  special  oironmatances  and  by  order  of  the  whole- 
board. 

(10)  That  a  sum  not  ezoeeding  4a.  per  week  be  allowed  f&t  each  ' '  boarded-out "  child. 

(17)  That  the  wives  and  familiea  of  men  in  Jail  shall  be  relieved  only  in  the  workhouae,  except 
under  apeoial  eironniatanoes  and  by  order  of  the  whole  board. 

(18)  That  the  wivea  and  famiUee  of  aoldiem  and  militiamen  ahall  be  relieved  only  In  the  workhouse, 
except  under  apeoial  oiroumatanoea  and  by  order  of  the  whole  board. 

(19)  That  the  wivea  and  familiea  of  sailors  be  relieved  by  way  of  loan,  or  in  the  workhouae,  except 
under  apedal  oireumstancea  and  by  order  of  the  whole  board. 

(W)  That  outdoor  relief  ahall  not  be  granted  to  any  woman  deaerted  by  her  huaband,  except  under 
■padal  fliremustaneea  and  by  order  of  the  whole  board. 
(21)  That  when  pcnona  require  aaaiatance  towards  buxying  their  relationa  the  board  will  not  con- 
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from  week  to  week ;  the  old  snd  infirm  for  thirteen  weeks.  In  Bristol  » tmaD  pro- 
portion of  relief  is  giyen  in  bread  and  coal  is  given  in  winter.  In  Barkm  Regie  a 
small  proportion  in  bread,  and  medical  neoeeeariee  if  ordered  by  the  doetor ;  and  "in 
a  few  cases  of  intemperance  food  is  given  and  no  money."  In  Bedminster  two-thtrdi 
is  given  in  money  and  one-third  in  kind,  bat  amonnts  vary  and  are  dependent  on  the 
circnmstances  of  the  case.    Bread,  groceries,  and  meat  oeeasionally  are  giv«D. 

In  Bristol  there  is  no  principle  in  dealing  with  deserted  wives.  **  The  gnardiaiis 
go  on  the  mle  of  Judging  every  case  on  its  merits.  This  means  aooording  to  tbe 
opinion  of  individual  guardians,  bnt,  with  many  exceptions,  the  mle  is  not  to  give 
ont-door  relief."  Women  with  illegitimate  ohildren  are  also,  ereept  in  case  of  ^ 
nesB,  refused.  In  Barton  Regis  these  classes  are  dealt  with  nnder  specific  fixed 
rules,  t  In  Bedminster  both  classes  are  refused  out-door  relief.  In  Bristol  army  and 
navy  pensioners  in  the  house  are  charged  M.  a  day  and  are  not  relieved  out  of  the 
house.  As  a  rule,  contributions  are  not  obtained  from  benefit  elubs.  In  Barton 
Regis  the  wish  is  to  be  as  liberal  as  possible  in  such  cases.  In  the  house  the  cost  of 
support  is  deducted  and  the  balance  placed  at  the  pauper's  disposal.  Out  of  the 
house  one-half  of  the  pension  or  allowance  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  relief.  In  Bed- 
minster there  is  the  same  estimation.  In  Bristol  relief  is  "  often  practically  granted 
in  aid  of  earnings,  iu  the  case  of  women  earning  2».  6d,  or  3«.  6d.  a  week  by  clean- 
ing or  by  some  miserably  low-paid  work  in  a  factory ."  ''  There  is  no  rale,  axe^t 
it  be  for  each  guardian  to  do  as  he  likes."  The  same  effect  is  often  seen  in  tiie  ease 
of  the  earnings  of  old  people.  Li  Barton  Regis  relief  in  aid  of  earnings  is  only 
granted  to  old  people  or  the  partially  disabled  and  to  widows.  In  Bedminster  it  is 
the  same.  In  none  of  the  three  unions  have  the  guardians  or  their  officers,  except  in 
respect  to  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  asylums,  any  communication  with  the  oharitieft 
within  their  union.  In  the  Bristol  union  one  replier  states,  ''  We  had  soma  yean 
ago." 

In  the  Bristol  union  the  scale  of  relief  is :  Old  and  infirm,  2s.  and  1  loaf  to  4f . ; 
able-bodied  sick,  2«.  6d.,  1  loaf,  and  9d.  a  child,  with  medical  necessaries;  widows 
(sick),  deserted  wives,  wives  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  2s.  64.  and  1  loaf  and  M.  for 
each  child.  Able-bodied  widows  with  cliildren,  9d.  and  a  loaf,  and  sehool  fees  for 
each  child. 

In  the  Barton  Regis  Union  the  scale  of  relief  is  fixedf  upon  somewhat  the  same 
basis.  The  able-bodied  widow  is  expect'Cd  to  support  herself  and  one  child,  and  re- 
ceives 1«.  and  a  loaf  for  each  of  other  children  she  may  have  unable  to  worik.    In  the 


tribute  to  the  expenaea  unless  thoy  have  the  entire  managementof  the  faneral.    For  a 

a  coffin,  a  shroud,  and  a  pall,  with  men  to  oarry  the  coffin,  and  legal  fee  only  shall  be  provided. 

(22)  Thatallpanpers  within  the  limits  of  this  union  ahaU  be  reUeved  weekly. 

(28)  That  when  relief  has  been  refused  to  any  applicant  by  one  relief  oommittee  itafaallnatbs 
granted  subsequently  by  another  committee,  but  ^  ease  brought  before  the  whole  board. 

(24)  That  no  single  able-bodied  man  be  admitted  to  the  workhouse  by  the  reUeving  offioar  er  mssttrt 
except  in  case  of  endden  or  urgent  necoenity  (33,  L.  G.  B.  L.,  1282) . 

(25)  That,  in  all  oasea  of  relief ' '  under  speoial  oiroumatanoes  **  where  the  oonsent  of  the  whale  bsaid 
has  once  been  given,  such  relief  may  be  continued  firom  time  to  time  aa  may  be  neoeaaary  by  anyone 
of  the  relief  committees,  provided  there  ia  no  mat(»ial  alteration  in  the  olroamstanoea^ 

(26)  That  in  all  oases  "  under  epeoialoirounistanoea"  which  have  been  brought  betee  the  wImIs 
board,  and  the  relief  has  been  refused,  such  cases  shall  not  be  rea^Judicated  upon  for  thiTt^^fti 
after  such  decision,  except  there  has  been  aome  alteration  in  theoiroamataneea.. 

(27)  That  no  person  shall  receive  outdoor  reUof  who  la  reoponaible  Ibr  the  parish  rates  en  i 
except  under  very  special  circumatances. 

(28)  That  all  persona  admitted  to  the  workhouse  between  the  maetlnga  of  the  bootid  on  the  ecdsn  of 
the  relieving  officers  be,  if  capable,  brought  befoie  the  guazdiana  or  a  eoaunlttae  at  the  fidlawtag 
meeting. 

(28)  That  the  relieving  officera  be  required  to  give  the  master  aa  eariy  aa  possible  on  ^e  nomtaig  of 
each  board  meeting  a  liat  of  peraona  admitted  by  them  during  the  week,  and  that  oueh  aa  are  able  be 
sent  by  the  master  to  see  the  relief  committees,  and  that  those  hi  the  sick  waria 
committees  as  aoon  as  discharged  tberefhmi. 

/  Fidf  priattid  rnlea  already  aet  forth  In  note. 
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Bodminster  Union  the  not  ftble-bodied  reoeire  from  2a,  6d»  to  S«.  6d.  a  we«k.  The 
able-bodied  with  children  2$,  to  3$,  and  1«.  and  a  loaf  for  each  child.  Widow  with 
children  1«.  and  a  loaf  for  each  child.  The  nnmbers  in  the  nnions  are  as  followB : 
In  the  Bristol  Union  the  aetnal  number  of  poor  relieved,  ezclnsive  of  vagrants,  was, 
on  January  1,1884,  iodoor,  1,079;  outdoor,  3,309;  total,  3,388.  In  the  Barton  Kegis 
Union,  at  the  same  date,  indoor,  1,015;  outdoor,  4,407;  total,  5,422.  In  the  Bed- 
miaeter  Union,  for  the  previous  half  year,  July,  1888,  indoor,  362;  outdoor,  3,019; 
total,  8,381.  In  the  Bristol  Union  the  amount  of  contributions  from  richer  relatives 
toward  the  maintenance  of  indoor  paupers  was  £1,458  9«.  S^d,;  in  the  Barton 
Begia  Union,  £1,548 180.  lid. ;  in  the  Bedminster  Union,  though  no  figures  are  given, 
the  relatives  are  said  to  be  ''regularly  looked  up.''* 

Such  is  the  summary  of  evidence,  as  regards  the  administration  of  the  three 
unions. 

The  summary  of  the  opinions  of  the  repliers  upon  the  points  dealt  with  and  some 
others  is  as  follows : 

First,  it  is  said  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  there  should  be  more  separation  be- 
tween the  various  inmates  in  the  workhouse,  permanent  and  occasional,  more  classi- 
fieation  of  them;  and  specially  more  separation  between  children  and  adult  paupers, 
and  between  pure  and  honest  women  and  the  impure  and  dissolute.  As  regards 
children,  schools  for  them,  say  many,  should  never  be  within  the  workhouse  walls; 
they  should  be  quite  separated  from  workhouse  scenes.  As  they  are  at  present  in 
all  the  three  unions,  it  is  often  quite  impossible  for  the  children  not  to  be  frequently 
holding  intercourse  with  adult  paupers.  This  can  never  be  with  elevating  effect; 
sometimes  it  is  with  directly  evil  results.  And  if  the  evil  does  not  come  to  the 
children  thus  directly,  a  workhouse  taint,  growing  with  their  youth,  is  upon  them; 
the  standard  of  pauper  dependence  and  hopelessness  too  often  becomes  theirs;  in- 
directly and  insensibly  pauper  influences  affect  them;  their  characters  become 
marked  with  a  peculiar  stamp  of  degradation. 

As  regards  the  compulsorlly  mixing  of  women  good  and  bad  together,  the  matter, 
it  is  urged,  should  not  be  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  discretion  of  the  guardians  or 
authority  of  the  master.  Rules  should  be  laid  down  by  the  local  government  board 
insisting  upon  proper  accommodation  for  their  separation. 

Almost  all  the  replien  deem  that  the  workhouse  test  in  each  union  needs  more 
enforcement.  In  Barton  Regis  the  workhouse  is  thought  not  to  be  snflicient  in  ac- 
commodation for  any  strict  application  of  the  test.  That  the  £  «.  d.  side  of  the 
matter  is  the  real  motive  of  refusing  to  press  the  test,  many  allege.  The  expense 
which,  it  is  thought,  would  follow  from  doing  so  frightens  guardians;  and  thus 
many  applicants  get  outdoor  relief  who  ought  not  to  receive  it.  To  give  them  it 
seems  to  the  guardians  cheapest.  Of  outdoor  relief  itself,  and  its  effects,  there  are 
only  two  repliers  who  speak  with  favor.  By  all  the  others  who  touch  on  the  sub- 
ject it  is  condemned  in  more  or  less  strong  language.  In  a  few  exceptional  cases  of 
the  aged  or  widows,  or  in  the  case  of  broken-down  ratepayers,  who  may  fittingly 
think  it  their  due;  in  the  case  of  mothers  whose  daughters  can  lodge  and  *'  do  some- 
thing "  for  them,  but  who  ean  not  afford  out  of  their  own  scant  earnings  altogether 
to  maintain  them ;  in  some  such  cases  outdoor  relief  may  be  permissible,  perhaps 
advantageoTis;  bat  that  it  should  be  the  rule  and  not  the  exception,  this  is  almost 
unanimously  denounced  as  a  great  cause  of  the  present  dependence  of  the  poor,  and 

*It  is  wortli  nottoe  that  of  late  yean  both  in  the  Bristol  snd  Barton  Regis  Unions  mach  more  has 
hemk  tw?i]iff4^  from  zeUtivee  of  psapers  than  in  former  years.  The  returns  show  that  in  1870  in  tlie 
Bziatol  Union  only  £960  2«.  9d.  was  collected;  iu  the  Barten  Kegis  Union  only  £242 15t.  The  figures, 
moseoTcr,  in  the  text  represent  the  cash  actually  rc^ceived,  bnt  cases  often  oocnr  where  the  relatives, 
OB  notloe  gtven  them  that  proceedings  are  about  to  be  commenced,  maintain  the  panper  rather  than 
onhniit  te  prpeeedinita.  The  relief  saved  in  such  cases  Is  very  considerable.  In  the  Barton  Regis 
tTaSoB,  where  the  coUeetion  is  attended  to  sotlTely  by  the  clerks  and  relieving  officers,  the  extra  amount 
coUeoted  in  excess  of  1870  mors  than  pays  the  salaries  of  these  officials— previously  a  heavy  charge  on 
the  ratspayer. 
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»  sonree  of  many  erils.  "  1%  is  too  freoly  giron.''  ''  li  hindera  thrilt."  *'  It  pir- 
wljitm  effort."  "  I  •hoald  be  gUd,  except  in  the  case  of  the  aged,  to  see  it  totally 
abolished."  '*  Medical  aid  from  the  gnardians  is  the  first  nail  in  the  coffin  of  a  nun'i 
self-respecty  and  ontdoor  relief  screws  it  down."  On  the  other  hand,  ''men  tie 
reaOy  fallen  low  before  they  apply  for  it,"  says  one,  in  half  defense  of  it. 

Amongst  the  neighbors  of  the  recipients  of  ontdoor  relief  mnch  heartrendings  and 
jealousies  arise  if  t**ey  themselyes  hare  been  applicants,  and  OTon  the  indostriom 
and  independent,  when  they  see  it  granted  to  the  idle  and  worthless,  become  cha- 
grined and  unhappy.  On  the  children  of  paupers  outdoor  relief  has  generally,  al- 
most all  the  repliers  say,  the  worst  effect.  Their  piety  beccmes  crippled  by  it,  their 
sense  of  filial  responsibility  demoralized,  their  Ioto  for  their  parents  deyitalised. 

KKMAMKB  AXD  RKOOMMEXPATIONS  OF  THB  COMMITTED. 

The  subjects  of  almsgiTing,  endowed  charities,  and  poor-law  relief  are  not  the  least 
in  importance  in  due  ''inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  poor;"  rather  they  are  the 
subjects  which  need  closest  attention.    They  differ,  indeed,  from  the  other  subjects 
of  which  this  report  has  yet  treated,  and  in  a  significant  manner.    Previous  chapten 
of  the  report  have  dealt  with  points  concerning  which  the  rich  and  more  responsible 
classes  haye  somewhat  neglected  the  wants  of  their  poorer  fellow-citizens.    Provision 
of  suitable  dwellings  for  the  poor;  care  for  their  "physical  and  moral  welfare^' in 
home  life;  the  education  of  their  chil^^n,  now  happily  provided  on  a  wide  and 
effective  system,  but  not  long  ago  left  to  private  enterprise  and  administration; 
regard  for  their  recreation  and  pleasures  as  counter  attractions  to  intemperate  and 
immoral  habits;  these  have  all  been  subjects  in  which  omissions  of  duty  to  the  poor 
may,  with  some  pertinence,  be  charged  against  the  rich.    But  in  respect  of  alms- 
giving, charities,  and  poor-law  relief,  the  charge  is  quite  otherwise.    Of  almsgiving. 
of  charities,  of  poor-law  relief  there  is  in  Bristol  no  lack.    The  faults  of  the  rich  to 
the  poor  as  regards  these  are  not  those  of  omission  but  of  commission.    In  many 
cases  mischief  is  done  through  almsgiviug  lavished  inconsiderately,  charities  bestowed 
unwisely,  poor-law  relief  administered  laxly. 

Philanthropy  in  these  days  of  complex  human  relations  and  crowded  social  life  is 
a  science,  and  the  bestowal  of  money  a  chapter  in  the  book  of  such  science  which 
needs  most  studious  reading.  Relief  of  the  poor,  whether  by  alms  or  charity  doles, 
or  poor-law  relief,  may  not  be  treated  as  a  mere  matter  of  emotion.  Philanthropy 
of  such  a  kind  is  little  more  than  an  animal  impulse.  To  help  distress  by  a  ready 
gift  of  money  may  only  mark  a  selfish  temperament  which  seeks  to  put  out  of  sight 
and  mind  a  disagreeable  impression.  Such  philanthropy  of  the  emotions  (like  all 
issue  of  the  emotions)  is  worthless,  unless  disciplined  and  directed  into  wise  action. 
The  laws  of  philanthropic  science  must  be  studied,  laws  which  need  as  much  watch- 
fulness to  dlBcover  and  as  much  careful  heed  to  follow  as  do  the  laws  of  physical 
science,  and  the  transgression  of  which  entails  almost  as  serious  a  consequence. 
Every  shilling  given  to  the  poor  does  good  or  harm  just  as  it  is  given  on  right  or 
wrong  prlncipleti,  and  to  give  without  though tfulness  and  intelligent  sympathy  is 
often  worse  than  not  to  give  at  all. 

Some  further  remarks  on  the  laws  of  philanthropic  science  and  the  true  principle 
of  relief  will  be  given  later  in  this  chapter. 

It  may  be  well  first  to  consider  the  three  great  divisions  under  which  relief  to  the 
poor  is  given  in  Bristol,  and  to  do  so  in  some  detail :  Almsgiving,  charities,  andpo^^' 
law  relief.  And  it  will  be  found  more  convenient  in  such  consideration  to  reverse 
the  order  of  the  three  and  to  take  the  last — poor  law  relief— -first. 

The  foundation  of  all  relief  in  Bristol,  as  in  all  England,  is  the  poor  law  relief.  ^ ^ 
good    or  evil  the  poor  law  has  affected,  too,  the  spirit  of  English  character.   ^^ 
has  had  a  determining  effect  on  the  energy  and  induBtry  of  the  poor.    The  seos^  ^' 
responsibility  of  the  rich  has  been  unconsciously  directed  by  it.     It  has  shsp^^ 
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benerolent  efforts,  and  charity  has  even  been  obliged  to  redcon  with  it.  It  is  the 
legal  right  of  every  Englishraan,  which  he  can  claim  of  his  fellow-citizens,  that  he 
shall  not  die  of  starvation.  Where  there  are  no  charitieS;  where  there  are  no  alms, 
he  may  knock  at  the  workhoase  door  and  say,  ''  Give  me  bread.'' 

This  right  is  the  basis  of  the  poor-law  system  of  England,  which  is  only  a  machin- 
ery for  assuring  to  every  Englishman  this  right,  with  watchful  and  pradent  regard 
to  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  community  and  to  justice. 

In  Bristol  the  poor-law  system  is  administered  by  three  bodies.  The  corporation 
of  the  poor,  who  are  engaged  in  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  ancient  city ;  the  Bar- 
ton Regis  board  of  guardians;  and  the  Bedminster  board  of  guardians,  these  two 
latter  bodies  relieving  other  than  the  poor  of  Bristol,  and  containing  in  their  unions 
leveral  agricultural  parishes. 

This  treble  administration  of  poor  law  relief,  each  body  acting  independently  and 
disjunctively  from  the  others,  suggests  the  need  of  one  most  desirable  change,  viz, 
that  there  should  be  one  union  for  the  whole  of  Bristol,  which  should  include  all  the 
inhabitants  within  the  whole  city  area,  and  it  is  a  grave  question  whether  till  con- 
centration of  administration  of  poor  law  relief  takes  place,  such  administration 
must  not  be  always  misshapen  and  faulty.  It  is  possible  that  the  new  delineation 
of  boundaries  for  the  redistribution  bill  may  point  the  way  to  improvement  in  this 
lirection. 

Under  the  present  plan  some  of  the  evil  effects  are  as  follows :  (1)  It  depends  upon 
whether  an  applicant  lives  on  this  or  that  side  of  the  street,  whether  he  is  in  this  or 
bhat  union;  and  so  whether  he  is  relieved  or  not  relieved,  or  relieved  in  this  way  or 
bhat  way,  for  this  length  of  time  or  that  length  of  time.*  (2)  In  cases  of  migration  of 
ihe  poor  (very  frequent  in  Bristol)  from  one  quarter  of  the  towu  to  the  other,  con- 
tinuous official  knowledge  of  the  poor  and  consistent  treatment  of  them  is  impossi- 
t>le.    (3)  Administrative  expenses  are  increased.    (4)  Statistics  are  complicated. 

While  this  inherent  defect  of  treble  authority  in  the  administration  in  Bristol  of 
bhe  poor-law  system  is  to  be  greatly  regretted,  there  is  another  fault  apparent  in  the 
principles  and  the  methodst  by  which  relief  is  given.  Let  these  statistics  speak  for 
bhemselves. 

*  This  nneqnal  way  of  dealfaig  with  the  poor  breeds  s  feeling  of  ii^Jnstice  in  them. 

f  Though  Mme  of  the  qaeetiona  of  the  oomniitt<ee,  as  will  be  obeerred  in  the  liat  already  given,  were 
lireeted  to  the  methoda  of  adminiatntion  in  aa  well  aa  ont  of  the  workhonae,  it  ia  impoaaible  to  deal 
irith  the  pointa  referred  to  fully.  Only  thia  much  would  the  committee  aay:  That,  in  their  opinion, 
t  ia  of  capital  importance  that  atepa  should  be  at  once  taken  to  separate  pure  and  impure  women  in 
irorkbooae  intercourse ;  and,  ftirther,  they  would  state  their  conviction  that  workhouse  schools  should 
be  quite  apart  from  tiie  workhouse  itaelf  and  ita  surroundings.  Such  separation  is  absolutely  necea- 
wry  to  give  the  young  a  ohanee  of  escaping  ftrom  the  mean  taint  of  r  anperisra  which,  with  many,  ia 
often  hereditary,  and  needs  all  the  renovating  help  of  purer  and  freer  aoenea  and  asaooiatioiiB  to  wipe 
it  away. 

354A — ^u 
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The  whole  populatioii  of  Bristol  in  1881  wae  206^4.  Those  MceiTing  relief  witbii 
the  city  are:  In-door,  2,066;  oat-door,  6,192;  total,  8,278.  So  that  aboat  one  ii 
eyery  25  inhabitants  is  a  panper,  and  abont  1  in  38  an  ont-door  pauper.  A  eompsri- 
son  of  the  panperism  of  Bristol  with  that  of  other  large  towns  may  be  further  in* 
stmctiye,  and  wiU  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  table. 

[Extracted  ftom  Axetam  of  panpen  (BngUuid),  ParUaoKentary  paper,  June  IS,  1884,  arranged  aeoordlng 

to  ooat  of  relief  per  head  of  popalation.] 
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NoTB.— The  onions  above  given  are  not  "  aelected,"  but  are  taiken  at  random  from  the  list,  U  ^ 
the  urban  unions  had  been  given,  Bristol  would  still  be  much  in  the  same  plaoe,  with  the  exoeptiflno^ 
some  of  the  metropolitan  uniona,  where  the  ooat  of  maintenanoe  is  universally  high.    Altogether  t^'** 
are  630  uniona  in  the  retom,  and  it  waa  impoaaihle  to  give  them  alL    The  flgnrea  for  the  Whiiechs(^ 
St.Oeorge*8-in-the-Eaat  and  Stepney,  London,  are  given  in  aeparate  flgurea  in  the  return.    Xhe  flg^>^ 
given  for  Bristol  municipal  borough  are  those  supplied  by  local  returns. 

In  none  of  the  towns^  proportionately  to  population,  is  there  so  great  a  totaV  ^ 
XK>or  law  relief  as  in  Bristol,  and  in  none  of  them  so  great  an  amount  of  ont<^^^ 
relief. 


It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  circomstanoes  of  Bristol  are  so  pecniiar 
make  these  figures  reasonable,  and  the  committee  respectfully  call  the  attentio^^^^^ 
the  guardians  of  the  several  unions  and  of  their  fellow-citizens  generally  to 

And  they  would  specially  notice  the  excess  in  out-door  relief,  and  on  the  subj 
of  it  they  may  be  permitted  to  add  a  few  words,  as  it  is  a  question  which 
concerns  the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  and  the  poor  especially. 

The  guiding  principle  of  the  granting  of  relief,  according  to  the  poor  law  of: 
land,  is  this:  "That  the  condition  of  the  pauper  ought  to  be,  on  the  whole  lees  ^ 
gible  than  that  of  the  independent  laborer."*    Unless  this  is  so  the  strongest 
tives  to  good  conduct,  steady  industry,  providence,  and  frugality  amongst  the 

*  Yide  Tepoit  qC  Qommiaalonera^  1889. 
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lag  (dasses  become  destroyed,  and  persons  are  induced  by  idleness  oi  impostnire  to 
throw  themselyes  on  the  poor  rates.  All  distribution  of  relief  in  mouey  or  goods  to 
be  spent  or  consumed  by  the  pauper  at  his  own  house  is  inconsistent  with  this  princi- 
ple, for  such  relief  is  in  general  more  ixceptable  than  an  equal  value  earned  as 
wages,  inasmuch  as  it  is  nnaccempanied  by  the  '*  lawful  **  condition  of  labor.  To 
carry  this  principle  into  effect  the  pauper  must  be  relieved,  not  by  giving  him  money 
or  goods  to  be  spent  or  consumed  in  his  own  house,  bat  by  receiving  him  into  a  pub^ 
lie  establishment — the  workhouse.  Kelief  in  the  workhouse  is  the  detennining 
principle  laid  down  by  the  poor  law  for  all  ordinary  relief,  the  only  legal  exceptions 
being  cases  of  aged  and  infirm  persons  wholly  unable  to  work,  some  sndden  and 
urgent  necessity,  and  the  case  of  widows.  That  the  great  bulk  of  paupers  should 
be  relieved  out  of  the  house  at  their  own  homes  was  not  the  intention  of  the  poor 
law  at  the  time  of  its  consolidation  in  1839.  Nor  do  any  subsequent  amendments 
since  that  date  of  its  original  enactment  now  permit  it.  To  give  out-door  relief 
laxly,  without  giving  due  attention  to  this  primary  principle,  relief  in  the  house 
the  rule,  is,  the  conmiittee  are  assured,  a  mistake  of  a  most  serious  character. 
From  the  evidence  given  to  the  committee  in  the  replies  which  have  been  summar* 
ixed  on  previous  pages,  that  the  granting  of  out-door  relief  ii  granted  on  no  princi- 
ple by  ''no  fixed  rules,"  but  " practically  left  to  individual  guardians,  "modified 
by  special  circumstances,"  and  that  the  workhouse  test  ''lacks  regularity,"  and  "is 
not  in  favor;"  the  committee  fear  the  application  of  this  primary  principle  of  poor- 
law  relief  is  liable,  in  the  practice  of  the  gnardians  of  this  city,  to  dangerous  miti- 
gation;* and  this  fear  is  justified  by  the  contrast  in  the  figures  which  have  been 
already  given,  and  which  show  the  comparative  numbers  of  in-door  and  out-door 
paupers. 

The  committee  are  aware  of  the  reasons  often  stated  for  a  liberal  granting  of  out- 
door reliel,  viz.,  that  to  try  to  force  all  applicants  for  relief  into  the  workhonse 
would  add  to  exjiense,  and  so  increase  the  rates,  and  that  in  time  of  temporary  slack- 
ness of  work  to  get  relief  of  some  kind  is  a  necessity  for  even  industrious  and  honest 
workingmen,  and  that  it  is  hard  to  compel  them  to  break  up  their  homes  and  come 
into  the  workhouse  as  a  condition  of  receiving  poor-law  relief.  As  to  the  first  of 
these  reasons  the  committee  would  observe  that  it  is  evident  itom  the  replies,  and, 
indeed,  a  well-known  fact  in  poor-law  administration  experience  that  for  one  family 
who  would  "  accept  the  house  "there  are  a  great  many  who  would  decline  relief 
altogether,  so  that  the  expenditure  for  the  entire  maintenance  of  one  family  would 
amount  only  to  a  small  part  of  the  expenditure  for  the  partial  out-door  relief  to  this 
greater  number.  In  regard  to  the  second  reason,  it  is  one  which  must  enlist  certainly 
the  sympathy  of  all  who  know  what  terrible  trials  in  time  of  depression  of  trade 
many  honest  and  industrious  men  and  their  families  have  to  bear,  but  the  committee 
ean  not  bat  believe  that  if  some  system  of  watchful  and  kindly  charitable  help  (as 
will  be  set  forth  further  on  in  this  report)  were  established  to  meet  these  cases, 
greater  advantage  would  accrue  in  every  way.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  any 
help  from  the  poor  law,  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  work,  especially  on  the  ground  ol 
work  intermittent  in  its  opportunities,  must  in  the  long  run  inevitably  depress  the 
rate  of  wages,  t  and  so  the  ultimate  condition  of  the  very  classes  which  it  tempo- 
rarily professes  to  help.  Poor-law  relief,  too,  as  all  who  are  cognizant  of  its  effects  can 
testify,  is  ordinarily  received  by  the  pauper  as  his  due  without  gratitude,  saps  his  in- 
dependence, and  has  a  tendency  to  separate  classes  rather  than  bind  them  together, t 

*  In  some  of  the  poor-lair  dlBiriots  the  inadeqoate  niunber  of  reUoving  officers  aggravatea  the  evil 
of  laxity  in  regard  to  oat-4oor  relief. 

tKxcept  when  the  demand  for  labor  exceeds  the  supply,  wages  for  unskilled  labor  have  always  a 
tcndaBoy  to  fidl  to  the  lowest  sum  which  will  support  the  laboring  class.  If  that  class  gets  support 
very  freely  ftoin  out-door  relief  it  needs  less  support  firom  wages,  and  so  wages  fall  proportionately. 

t  The  following  mnarka  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  are  worth  recording;  here :  "  There  conld  hardly  be 
found  a  more  efficient  devioe  for  estranging  men  from  one  another  and  decreaaiug  their  fellow-feeling 
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whilst  charity  (which  the  poor  law  never  was  intended  to  anpersede),  eyen  when 
liberally  distributed,  is  found  not  so  signiflosntly  to  interfere  with  the  labor  market^ 
and  may,  by  stepping  in  with  nnpatronizing  sympathy  and  timely  and  firank  aid, 
leave  in  the  recipient  kindly  feelings,  and  link  classes  together  in  friendliness.* 

The  next  great  division  under  which  relief  is  given  to  the  poor  in  Bristol  is  by  the 
administration  of  the  endowed  t  charities.  These  amount  to  about  £50,000  a  yesr.t 
The  accounts  of  these  charities  have  been  before  the  committee,  and  show  that 
they  are  scrupulously  and  honorably  administered.  The  expenses  of  their  manage- 
ment are  not  specially  excessive ;  nor  do  items  appear,  as  may  be  frequently  eeen 
elsewhere  in  regard  to  other  accounts  of  charities  of  this  kind,  for  defrayment  of 
''audit  dinners''  and  the  like. 

Many  of  the  objects  to  which  the  money  of  these  charities  is  applied  are  excellent, 
and  need  but  short  comment. 

''Education"  (£20,000  a  year),^  even  in  these  days  of  imperial  provision  for  it,  in 
its  elementary  stages  is  still  an  object  which,  it  appears  to  the  committee,  needB 
help.  The  prolonged  and  higher  education  of  the  more  promising  boys  and  girls  of 
the  laboring  and  artisan  class,  the  provision  of  education  for  children  of  the  lower 
middle  class,  even  of  the  less  wealthy  of  the  class  above  them,  are  all  matters  which 
affect  the  community  at  large,  and  are  daily  increasing  in  the  importance  of  their 
issues. 

tlum  this  system  of  State  almsgiving.  Beiog  kind  by  proxy  I  Conld  anything  be  mors  bligfatlDgto 
the  finer  instincts  f  Here  is  an  institution  throngh  which,  for  s  few  shillings  periodically  paid,  the 
citizen  may  compoand  for  all  kindness  owing  firom  him  to  his  poorer  brothers.  Is  he  troobled  trith 
twinges  of  conscience?  Here  is  an  anodyne  for  him,  to  be  hail  by  subscribing  so  mnch  in  the  pound 
on  his  rental.  Is  he  indifferent  as  to  the  welfare  of  others  f  Why,  then,  in  return  for  panctnal  pay* 
moots  of  rates  ho  shall  have  abaolntion  for  luu^ess  of  heart.  Look ;  here  ia  the  advertisement: 
'Gentlemen 'a  benevolence  done  for  them  in  the  most  business  like  manner  and  on  the  lowest  termi. 
Charity  doled  out  by  a  patent  apparatus,  warranted  to  save  all  soiling  of  the  fingers  and  oifense  tothe 
nose.  Good  works  undertaken  by  contract.  Infallible  remedies  for  self-reproach  always  on  band. 
Tender  feelings  kept  easy  at per  annum.' " 

*The  fact  of  charity  being  ordinarily  more  private  in  its  bestowal  than  poor  law  relief  is  an  advan- 
tage. Its  hope,  too,  is,  or  ongbt  to  be,  to  elevate  ihe  whole  condition  of  the  individual  relieved.  With 
this  the  poor  law  has  nothing  to  do.    Its  duty  is  to  keep  its  recipients  alive,  nothing  more. 

t  Bndowed  charitiea  have  had  an  influence  on  pauperiam  only  aecond  to  that  of  the  poor  rate.    ^* 
an  endowment,  the  dead  and  the  living  enter  into  a  partnership  of  almsgiving.    The  dead  man  chafi^ 
hia  eatate  with  an  alms,  the  living  agency  supi»1ie8  (or  ought  to  supply)  what  the  dead  can  not,  ¥*** 
sonal  sympathy,  investigation,  discrimination,  and  the  skill  necessary  to  mete  out  the  alms  in   *^ 
qnate  relief,  and  the  power  to  make  such  changes  in  the  form  of  the  gift  as  the  constant  ciuaig^^ 
men  and  things  necessitates. 

t  Verbatim  copy  of  the  summary  of  the  accounts  of  the  endowed  charities  of  Bristol  (Parliameia^ 
paper)  published  in  1873: 


Bdncatlon £lfl, 

Apprenticing  and  advancement 803  l- 

Endowments  of  clergy,  lectures,  and  for  sermons 702  1 

Church  purposes 4,727  1 

Maintenance  of  dissenting  places  of  worship  and  their  ministers 083 

Education  of  dissenters 806 

Pnblicuses 148 

Support  of  almshouses  and  their  inmates  and  pensionera 12,178  I 

Distribution  of  articles  in  kind 1,163  1 

Distribution  of  money 2, 173 

General  uses  of  the  poor d,996 

Balance,  application  not  stated Igg  n 

Total  gross  income 48,856  11 

The  accounts  of  the  charities  made  up  to  later  dates  do  not  very  materially  alter  theae  flgons  «li 
in  their  total  sum  or  their  expenditure. 

§  In  this  total  are  included  the  endowments  of  the  Bristol  Grammar  School,  the  Colston  School, 
City  School,  the  Trade  School,  and  others. 
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"Apprenticeship  and  adyenoement  of  children''  (£800  a  year),  thongh  the  use- 
fnhiess  of  the  former  seems  more  or  less  passing  away,  are  also  excellent  objects  ol 
charities.  * 

To  the  Tarions  ecclesiastical  uses  to  which  some  of  the  endowed  charities  are  ap- 
plied, as  also  to  the  money  given  to  ministers  of  religion  and  for  sermons,  and  to 
nonconformist  objects,  the  committee  need  not  refer.  Such  objecte  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  their  inquiry,  as  also  is  the  expenditure  on  public  uses. 

Bnt  on  the  other  methods  of  application  of  the  endowed  charities  some  few  remarks 
may  be  made,  as  they  appear  to  the  committee  to  be  of  more  questionable  usefulness. 
They  are  "almshouses  and  pensions''  (these  are  not  always  for  the  poor  only), 
"distribution  of  articles  in  kind,"  "distribution  in  money,"  "general  uses  of  the 
poor,"  making  a  sum  total  of  expenditure  of  £20,000. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  this  large  amount  without  some  serious  misgivings 
that  it  might  be  spent  to  better  advantage. 

On  "  almshouses  and  pensions  "  £  12,000  is  spen  t,  and  the  committee  can  not  bnt  think 
that  too  much  liberality  is  shown  in  this  direction.  No  doubt  provision  of  the  kind 
for  the  aged  is  always  exoeUent  in  its  motive  and  often  beneficial  in  its  effects,  but 
it  is  not  free  from  jKMsible  abuses.  If  too  lavishly  supplied  the  prospect  of  it  may 
induce  improvidence  in  early  life  and  check  the  desire  to  assure  the  far  more  hon- 
orable provision  for  old  age — that  made  by  youthful  thrift,  industry,  and  self-exer- 
tion. It  has  a  tendency,  too,  to  weaken  the  sense  of  responsibility  in  children  in 
regard  to  the  support  of  their  parents;  and  in  the  case  of  pensioners  living  in  their 
children's  homes,  the  pension  is  often  considered  a  payment  due  for  their  mainte- 
nance. In  the  ease  of  almshouses  there  are  the  objections :  First,  that  they  are  expen- 
sive methods  of  provision  for  the  aged ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  segregation  of  the  old 
into  such  establishments  to  live  alone  by  themselves  is  not  happy ;  that  they  miss 
the  opportunity  of  checkering  the  monotonous  memories  and  increasing  self-absorp- 
tion of  declining  years  by  the  brighter  incidents  and  affections  of  home  and  family ; 
and  home  and  family,  too,  lack,  by  the  withdrawal  of  parents  worthy  and  honored 
from  them,  the  benefits  afforded  by  their  example  and  counsel,  by  their  restraining 
influence,  and  by  the  exercise  of  the  reverent  duties  of  piety  called  forth  by  their 
venerable  presence. 

In  respect  to  "distribution  of  articles  in  kind"  (£1,100  a  year),  the  committee 
would  venture  to  say  that  such  distribution  in  any  wholesale  fashion  is  almost  al- 
ways inexpedient,  though  in  individual  cases  it  may  be  beneficial. 

"Distribution  of  money"  (£2,200  a  year),  which  shows  rather  confidence  in  the 
recipients,  the  committee  believe  to  be  ordinarily  the  better  method  of  helping  the 
poor;  bnt  they  regret  to  remark  how  much  of  the  money  distributed  is  given  in 
small  sums  and  on  condition  of  religious  connections  or  of  residence  in  certain  lo- 
calitSee. 

Distribution  under  the  heading  "  general  uses  of  the  poor"  (£5,000  a  year),  is  very 
much  reduced  now  in  amount  and  does  not  exceed  £300  a  year,  and  it  is  not  one 
which  the  committee  are  inclined  to  criticise,  as  the  accounts  show  it  includes  many 
very  snitsble  ways  of  spending  money  in  behalf  of  the  poor;  rather,  so  far  as  it 
indicates  some  elasticity  in  objects  of  relief,  they  are  of  opinion  that  such  expendi- 
ture is  not  without  its  advantage;  indeed,  that  it  may  be  considered  the  wiser,  be- 
cause the  most  wide  heading  under  which  to  place  the  general  distribution  of  char- 
ity to  meet  varying  needs  and  circumstances. 

To  the  endowed  charities  may  be  attached  two  other  kinds  of  charities  somewhat 
similar  in  character.  First,  there  are  the  subscription  charities  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor.  A  carefnlly  compiled  register  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  appendix,  but  in 
the  present  chapter  it  may  be  suflicient  to  state  that  they  amount  to  £38,000  a  year, 

*  Adult  education,  too.  should  be  encouraged.  In  no  claaa  is  adolt  education  other  than  eleemosy- 
narj'.  The  endowments  of  the  nnirersities  provide  for  the  richer  adult.  Why  should  not  the  i^t«e 
adnlt  bare  like  help,  la  a  fonn  suited  to  his  needs  f 
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and  that  tbey  rary  tn  their  character  and  their  nsefblness,  from  infititations  for  the 
poor  in  Bioknees  down  to  sonp  kitchens.    And,  seconaly,  there  are  the  Colston  ehi^ 
ities  of  the  Anchor,  the  Grateful,  and  the  Dolphin  societies.    The  amoant  collected 
annnally  by  these  societies  amonnts  to  abont  £3,000,  aboot  two-thirds  of  which  U 
given  in  pensions  and  the  remainder  in  assistance  to  mothers  at  the  time  of  child- 
birth, in  apprenticeship  fees,  and  iu  money  gifts.    It  can  not  be  donbt-ed  thfit  the 
rivalry  of  political  spirit  gives  an  impetus  to  subscriptions,  aoonmnlating  to  a  total 
which  might  not  otherwise  be  raised  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor ;  but  it  can  be  no  less 
doubted  that  the  same  spirit  may  sometimes  influence  its  distribution.    The  higher 
interests  of  charity  will  not  be  served,  it  appears  to  the  committee,  until  (let  the 
motives  which  raised  it  be  what  they  may)  the  total  sum  collected  by  the  three  so- 
cieties is  distributed  on  sou^e  generel  and  well-conceived  plan.    The  large  amount 
subscribed  would  give  singular  opportunity  for  usefulness  of  a  real  and  permanent 
character. 

There  is  one  last  division  in  the  bestowal  of  money  to  the  poor  whieh  now  remains 
to  be  noticed,  viz,  ''Almsgiving.''    The  amount  of  money  distributed  thus  in  Bristol 
is  not  recorded.    Viewing  the  number  of  well-to-do  persons  resident  in  parte  of 
Bristol  itself,  in  Clifton,  Redland,  and  Cotham,  and  in  other  suburbs,  and  taking 
into  eonsideration  the  money  given  (no  small  amount)  by  the  middle  and  artisan 
classes,*  it  is  not  too  conjectural  an  estimate  that  the  total  sum  can  not  be  less  than 
£50,(X)0  a  year.    It  is  given  at  the  house  of  the  giver;  it  is  given  in  the  street ;  it  is 
given  at  the  home  of  the  receiver;  it  is  given  in  answer  to  begging  letters  sent  direct 
to  the  giver  or  appearing  in  the  newspapers ;  it  is  given  in  answer  to  Christmas  ap* 
peals;  it  is  given  through  ministers  of  religion,  through  Scripture  readers,  city 
missionaries,  sisters  of  mercy,  visiting  ladies,  mission  women,  and  other  agencies,  too 
many  to  place  on  paper;  it  is  given  in  as  many  ways,  money,  clothing,  food,  school- 
fees,  in  large  sums  to  meet  extraordinary  wants,  in  small  doles,  in  weekly  allow- 
ances ;  and  the  distribution  of  it  has,  for  good  or  evil,  incalculable  influences  on  the 
habits,  hopes,  and  characters  of  many  of  the  poor  of  the  city. 

These,  then,  are  the  sources  by  which  the  poor  of  Bristol  are  helped,  as  regards 
tiieir  bodily  needs,  by  the  bestowal  of  money,  or  what  is  procured  by  money;  and 
the  following  is  the  total  amount  given : 

The  poor-law,  in  and  out-door  relief ....• £55,500 

Endowed  charitiest 50,000 

Subscription  charities 38;(K)0 

Colston  charities 3»OQ0 

Almsgiving  charities |5O,0QA 

Total 196,  ^ 

Surely  these  figures  can  not  be  read  without  serious  thought. 

Almost  £200,000  spent,  not  one  shilling  of  which  has  not  influenced  man,  woatii^^^ 
or  child,  morally,  perhaps  spiritually ;  has  not  made  them  either  more  hope^==^ 
worthy,  happy,  grateful,  industrious,  independent,  God-fearing,  or  more  dis^^^ 
tented,  mean,  thankless,  idle,  drunken,  improvident,  dependent,  arrogant^  Godl^- 
Two  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  a  noble  sum,  if  administered  wiaely,  thoughtful- 
with  patience,  after  investigation  of  cironmstanoes  and  eharaoter ;  without  part^" 
ity  and,  if  it  may  be,  with  the  helpful  touch  of  personal  sympathy  and  respeet; 
sum  terrible  in  its  magnitude  if  distributed  otherwise;  then  only  a  deadly  "occi 


*  Anyone  who  will  watch  »  beggar  in  his  rounda  throagh  aoomparatiTaly  poor  district  will 
donors  than  in  a  richer  one. 

t  Several  charities  seem  to  have  lapsed ;  their  names  appear  in  the  eharity  oommisalonera*  Hst^        ^ 
that  is  all.    Some  are  misappUod ;  one  which  has  an  income  of  £170  is  stated  only  to  be  charged 
AV  a  year,  according  to  the  will  of  the  donor,  and  the  balance  of  it  to  be  spent  otherwise. 

/  TJUs  snm  is  of  oourse  conjectural,  bat  it  is  not  eaLoeasiye. 
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of  falling''  to  many  poor  men  and  women,  and  ''  offense''  in  the  path  of  honesty  and 
labor;  the  min  of  iudnstry  and  independence,  the  certain  source  of  the  evil  condi- 
tions it  assumes  to  remedy. 

In  the  course  of  the  foregoing  observations  the  committee  have  incidentally  re- 
marked upon  the  matter  which,  in  the  administration  of  the  poor-law  in  Bristol, 
needs  amendment,  viz,  the  excess  of  outdoor  relief.  They  now  wish  to  make  some 
suggestions  of  a  practical  nature  on  this  point,  and  then  to  offer  some  few  observa- 
tions upon  one  or  two  other  details  of  the  subject  dealt  with  in  this  paper. 

First,  they  would  recommeud  that  a  serious  and  strenuous  effort  should  be  made 
to  reduce  outdoor  relief  in  Bristol;  but  that  such  reduction  should  be  gradual,  and 
made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  necessitate  as  little  hardship  to  the  poor  ae  possible.* 
For  the  poor  have  been  brought  up  in  the  expectancy  of  such  outdoor  relief,  and 
taught  by  past  poor-law  administration  in  Bristol  to  rely  on  it;  and  any  sudden  and 
drastic  change  would  be,  in  a  sense,  ui^ust  to  them;  specially  ui^ust  to  aged  per- 
sons who  shrink  from  the  workhouse,  and  whom  in  many  cases  it  would  be  cruelty 
to  drive  into  it,  and  thus  separate  husband  and  wife  or  aged  sisters. 

And  the  reduction  of  outdoor  relief,  the  committee  believe,  might  be  acoom- 
plished  in  this  way.  In  the  comparative  figures  and  statistics  on  several  points  of 
the  unions  of  certain  populous  districts  in  the  table  previously  given,  it  wiU  be 
noticed  that  the  three  unions  of  Whiteohapel,  Stepney,  and  St.  George's-in-the-Eaat^ 
London,  have  a  less  number  of  outdoor  paupers  than  any  other;  and  this  is  more 
remarkable  from  the  fact  that  these  three  unions  comprise  some  of,  perhaps,  the  most 
destitute  parts  of  London,  where  hardly  any  other  persons  but  the  poor  and  work- 
ing classes  reside.  The  result  has  been  arrived  at  in  this  way.  In  the  year  1874  a 
voluntary  committee,  consisting  of  several  guardians  of  the  three  unions,  with 
other  gentlemen  interested  in  the  condition  of  the  poor,  was  formed,  who  undertook, 
on  the  guardians  engaging  to  give  outdoor  relief  only  exceptionally  and  in  special 
caees,  to  investigate  all  cases  of  persons  refused  by  the  guardians  where  there 
seemed  any  prima  facie  hardship,  and  to  relieve  them  if  they  wore  found  suitable. 
This  system  has  worked  admirably.  Outdoor  relief  in  the  three  unions  has  dimin- 
ished from  £4,928  in  1874  to  £1,208  in  1883,  and  the  total  number  of  indoor  and  out- 
door paupers  from  6,998  in  1874,  to  5,354  in  1883 ;  whilst  the  deserving  poor  have  not 
felt  any  hardship  from  the  change. t  Where  their  cases  have  been  found  suitable 
they  have  been  relieved  by  the  committee,  and  in  such  a  way,  moreover,  that  those 
benefited  have  not  ordinarily  felt  themselves  paupers ;  in  many  cases  the  relief  hav- 
ing been  gathered  by  the  committee  fr^m  relations,  past  employers,  or  friends  of 
the  recipients,  and  in  others  from  kindly-disposed  supporters  of  the  committee  in 
their  experiment.  The  committee  believe  that  such  experiment  might  be  usefully 
tried  in  Bristol.^  The  poor  law,  as  they  have  stated,  should  not  supersede  charity, 
and  here  is  a  practical  endeavor  iu  which  charity  may  well  claim  its  rights.  If 
soma  of  the  endowed  charities  were  to  be  united  in  this  method  of  charitable  relief; 
still  better,  perhaps,  if  the  Colston  Commemoration  Charities  were  to  be  so;  if  a 
board  of  gentlemen,  some  guardians  of  the  poor,  some  representatives  of  the  char- 
ities, some  well-known  citizens,  were  appointed  to  administer  the  funds;  if  char- 
itable bodies  generally  and  charitable  persons  would  cooperate,  the  committee 
believe  that  reduction  of  outdoor  relief  in  Bristol  would  be  very  feasible,  and  that 


*Oatdo«r  nlief  U  gnSiudly  being  redaoed,  as  the  retnnis  of  tbe  oorporation  of  the  poor  will  show. 

tThe  efliBot  of  outdoor  nlief  on  indoor  nllef  and  panperinn  is  very  strikingly  shown  in  a  retam 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Wodohonse,  Her  Mi^esty's  poor-law  Inspector  for  Sussex.  In  that  county  in  1878, 
out  of  a  population  of  490,010^  111,880  were  outdoor,  and  4,000  indoor  paui>erB;  in  1883,  out  of  a  popn- 
laliBli  of  4M,11M;  only  14,820  were  outdoor  paupers,  and  4,847  indoor.  The  total  pauper  maintenance 
has  decreased  in  the  period  per  head  of  population  from  9$.  id,  to  it.  Bd.  The  figures  for  all  England 
and  Wales  are  as  follows:  1873,  population  22,700,031;  outdoor  paupers,  730,440;  indoor,  154,171. 
1883,  population,  25,972,119;  outdoor  paupers,  009,170;  indoor,  194,872.  Cost  per  head,  1873' 4«.  8<i./ 
1883.3*. 

t An  aeeount  of  the  mlet  under  which  this  committee  work  wiH  be  foxind.  Vbl  t^%  vjjfvvnfiis.^ 
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therp  would  result  from  it  leasenad  poor  imteB,  greater  oaeliilBeflB  of  chanty,  an  in- 
cteaoe  in  the  indepeodenee  and  self-ieapeety  and  ao  of  the  hj^pineaa  of  the  deaerring 
poor;  and,  hwtlj,  amongst  the  richer  elaases,  a  hotter  instraeted  sympathy  with, 
and  a  more  scientifie  knowledge  of  the  wisest  ways  of  aUeyiating  ti&e  distraas  and 
misery  which  is.  alas !  the  lot  of  many  in  this  city. 

It  has  heen  thon|^t  right  to  deal  with  this  sabjeet  of  ontdoor  rdief  «t  some 
lengtii,  hecaose  it  is  outdoor  relief  which  is  a  significant  canae  thnt  there  are  so 
many  applicants  in  Bristol  for  charities  and  for  alma.  Ontdoor  relief,  it  mnat  be 
repeated  and  should  he  remembered,  is  never  adequate^  i.  e.,  it  never  proTidea  for  all 
the  wants  of  the  recipient.  It  is  not  legaOy  ita  object  to  do  ao.  It  only  urns  at 
preventing  destitution.  Therefore,  in  Bristol,  as  in  other  towns  where  it  largely 
prevails,  ontdoor  relief  only  snbsidicea  a  certain  number  of  poor  persona,  keeping 
them  from  actual  starvation;  and  they  are  left  to  obtain  all  beyond  the  bare  neces- 
sities of  life  in  some  other  way ;  and  one  way  they  do  ao  is  by  application  to  richer 
persons  for  charitable  aid.  Wherever  there  is  a  lavish  system  of  outdoor  relief^  it 
is  found,  as  an  invariable  rule,  that  there  is  a  plentiful  crop  of  beggars.  It  can  not 
be  otherwise. 

About  the  distribution,  then,  of  the  charities  and  alma  to  which  such  paupers  and 
many  others  who  are  not  paupers  apply,  one  word  or  more  may  be  added  to  what 
has  been  previously  said,  and  some  practical  suggestions  made.  First,  the  charities 
are,  as  has  been  set  forth,  large;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  as  far  as  the  evidence  of 
the  replies  shows,  the  dispensers  of  them  all  seem  not  only  to  be  in  no  communication 
with  the  guardians  who  dispense  poor  relief,  but,  further,  to  be  in  no  communication 
with  each  other.  This,  the  committee  venture  to  think,  is  a  most  serious  mistake. 
Imposition  and  overlapping  of  charities  must  take  place  through  lack  of  it.  Surely 
the  committee  would  urge  some  cooperation,  or,  if  not  absolutely  this,  some  inter- 
change of  information  between  the  trustees  of  the  various  charities  should  take  place. 
They  can  not  think  that  some  such  plan  is  impossible,  which,  while  leaving  the  several 
tmstees  independent,  might  yet  insure  greater  usefulness  for  theg^ts  they  dispenses 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  endowed  charities  in  small  sums,  2s.  6d.,  5<.,  10s., 
the  committee  believe  that  money  given  in  this  way  is  very  liable  to  be  wasted  by 
the  recipients  (perhaps  relieving  temporary  distress,  but  not  permanently  benefiting), 
and  that,  if  the  money  dispensed  on  many  applicants  was  more  often  reserved  to  be 
g^ven  in  substantial  sums  to  fewer,  it  would  be  likely  to  do  much  more  real  good.* 
It  seems,  moreover,  to  the  committee  to  be  a  matter  well  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  the  system  of  money  gifts  to  individuals  might  not,  in  the  cases  of  many 
charities,  be  wisely  abandoned,  and  instead  some  definite  objects  be  supported  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  generally,  «.  g,,  agencies  providing 


*Tb6  following  opinion  of  ttio  eharity  commiasionen  on  the  sntjoct  of  amall  doles  nuqr  be  umAi]^ 
inserted: 

**  Dolee  prodooe  ultimately  more  poverty  sad  misery  thsa  th^y  relieve.  The  true  way  of  giving  re- 
lief is  by  bdping  the  poor  to  )ielp  themselves;  by  endeavoring  to  give  them  health  and  atrengtii  of 
body,  intelligence,  and  cuHivation  of  mind,  and  habits  of  thrift,  foreaight,  and  aelf-reepeot."— -iVL 
Papen,  lS07-'«8,  xxi,  20. 

It  doea  not  appear  to  be  generally  known  how  willing  the  ehari^  oonmisaionen  are  to  grant  nev 
achemea  for  the  bett^  managnnent  of  oharitlea  and  how  naeliil  their  advice  ia  In  rogaxd  to  them. 

The  principal  acU  which  give  Joriadiction  to  Uie  charity  cnmmiaaionera  an  16  aad  17  Yict.,  e.  UT;  U 
and  19  Vict.,  c.  124;  23  and  24  Yict.,  o.  136. 

In  the  case  of  all  charitiea  where  the  inoome  doea  not  exceed  £50,  the  oommisaionera  may,  on  tiia  ap- 
plication of  any  two  inhabitanta,  remove  tmateea,  appoint  new  onea,  and  make  a  new  aohame  liar  tht 
disposal  of  the  funds  of  the  cbarity. 

"hk  charitiea  of  a  larger  amoont,  the  application  muat  come  flnom  the  tmsteas. 

tS  and  33  Vict.,  o.  66,  aec.  80,  providea  that,  nnder  certain  circnmstaaeea,  inoomes  wholly  orpartta^f 
under  trusts  applied  in  dolea  in  money  or  kind  may  be  made  appUoahls  for  edaoatisn. 
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looikt,*  enoonraglng  thrift,  facilitating  emigration^t  perhaps  institnting  benefit  clnbs. 
The  unsonndness  of  benefit  clubs  has  done  more  to  malte  the  working  classes  un- 
thrifty than  perhaps  any  other  cause.  And  the  committee  would  add  one  further 
note  on  the  distribution  of  the  endowed  and  other  charities,  viz,  that  in  their 
opinion  all  gifts,  eligibility  to  receive  which  depends  on  religious  profession, 
ahoold  be  abolished ;  they  often  induce  hypocrisy  and  render  suspect  even  genuine 
piety. 

On  the  subject  of  almsgiving  what  can  be  said  but  the  oft-repeated  advice  of  all 
who  have  real  acquaintance  with  the  poor — 

(1)  ''Never  give  to  beggars  without  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  their  story.''  It  is 
CTuel  selfishness  to  do  so.  Often  the  dole  sends  the  drunkard  to  the  public  house, 
to  which  withi»ut  the  dole  he  would  not  have  had  means  to  go.  It  almost  certainly 
encourages  lies  and  deception. 

(2)  Give  when  you  give  in  sums  likely'  to  be  of  permanent  benefit  to  the  recipient. 
Keep  before  your  mind  that  to  render  benefit  of  a  permanent  kind  is  the  aim  of 
charity.  Sixpences  and  shillings  are  almost  worthless  in  effect,  but  instead  of 
being  lavished  on  many  applicants  might  accumulate  for  the  real  beueflt  of  one 
recipient. 

(3)  Give  when  you  give  personally,  with  intelligent  knowledge  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  recipients,  with  kindly  feelings  and  real  sympathy  for  them,  and  in 
a  spirit  of  trust  and  hopefulness.  The  poor  are  quick  to  detect  suspicion ;  and  the 
taint  of  it  vitiates,  in  the  mind  both  of  giver  and  receiver,  gifts  even  the  most  lib- 
eral and  beneficent.  If  you  distrust  do  not  give  at  all;  you  have  no  right  to  give 
if  yon  distrust. 

(4)  If  yon  are  unable  from  lack  of  time  or  from  circumstances  to  put  yourself  in 

*  Loans  to  the  poor,  thoDgh  in  bad  repute,  may,  if  carefully  mauaged  ou  buHinesH  lines,  be  very  help- 
ftiltotbem;  and  the  repayiuents  back  of  the  debt  by  inntallinents  often  give  rise  to  thrifty  habits. 
The  pawnbroker  ia,  in  many  instancen,  the  only  person  who  will  lend  to  even  the  respectable  poor,  but 
the  interest  charged  is  high.  A  kind  of  benevolent  pawnbroker's  society,  if  weli  watched,  might  do 
real  good.  The  ordinary  loan  societies,  to  which  the  poor  have  sometimes  recourse,  are,  like  the  pawn- 
broken*,  exorbitant  in  their  charges. 

tThe  question  of  ^nigration  is  one  with  which  it  is  difficult  to  deal.  It  is  not  now  in  England  gen- 
erally as  it  was  some  years  ago,  when  a  vast  number  of  agricultural  laborers  were  competing  against 
t»ch  other  for  work  on  land,  which  could  not  provide  work  for  them.  Xow,  with  the  emigration 
which  has  already  taken  place,  and  the  influx  of  young  men  into  large  towns,  to  the  population 
of  which  they  give  a  renovating  influence,  work  for  country  laborers  is  easy  to  get  and  under  condi- 
tions which  are  sufficiently  favorable  for  them  to  remain  at  home.  But  oven  if  this  was  not  so,  in 
Bristol,  as  in  other  large  towns.  It  is  with  a  class  of  persons  much  less  suitable  for  emigration  than 
the  dullest  country  laborer,  who  after  all  takes  his  country  experience  with  him.  we  have  to  deal.  The 
upper  classes  of  the  artisans  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  if,  of  their  own  motion,  they 
emigrate,  weU  and  good ;  so  too  with  the  adventurously  minded  unskilled  town  laborer.  All  that  can 
be  done  for  these  is  to  put  before  them  the  true  facts  about  the  various  countries  in  which  it  may  be 
wise  to  seek  a  new  home,  or  at  most  to  lend  them  money  to  find  their  way  there,  but  with  the  poor  of 
laz^  towns  emigration  as  a  remedy  is  more  doubtful.  They  are  often  poor  in  every  senne  of  the  word, 
poor  in  individually,  poor  in  resources,  the  spark  of  vitalizing  energy  gone  from  them,  and.  except 
here  and  there  in  carefully  selected  cases,  emigration  would  leave  them  in  Just  as  bad  case,  perhaps 
worws  than  they  were,  the  sea-crossing  would  not  change  their  disposition,  they  would  find  themselves 
in  a  new  world  too  active  and  busy  to  bear  with  their  listless  dependence,  and,  missing  their  poor  law, 
missing  their  charities,  missing  their  benevolent  patrons,  would  either  x>erish  in  the  friendlessness  of 
the  distant  land,  or  return  back  to  renew  the  old  life  with  more  hopelessness  than  ever.  But  yet., 
though  this  is  true,  there  have  been  many  Instances  of  young  men  who  were  living  aimless  and  de- 
pendent lives  in  this  country  becoming  energetic  and  self-reliant  when  removed  f^om  their  life-long 
sunoondings  and  transferred  to  new  scenes  and  associations  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In 
the  case  of  children  who  are  in  destitute  circumstances  or  under  the  care  of  dissipated  relatives,  emi- 
gratlon  affords  tlM  best  means  of  rescuing  them  from  want  and  peril.  There  are  agencies  in  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States  for  receiving  such  children  and  placing  them  in  thoroughly  respectable 
homes,  where  they  at  once  become  members  of  the  families  and  have  all  the  advantages  in  education 
and  training  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  the  household.  On  the  whole,  there  is  wanted  in 
Bristol  a  much  greater  support  for  the  assisted-emigration  movement.  At  present,  except  through 
the  quasi-private  exertions  of  benevolent  ladies  and  gentlemen,  hardly  anything  is  done  at  all^  and 
what  is  done  is  chiefly  done  amongst  destitute  children.  Bristol,  for  Vta  «W^  sajOl  VifiLV^TV»k»b  w^^  >Xik 
naiitime  mt&oeimUoaM  with  other  eomiMeB,  bringing  daily  the  thought  Of  'Vcy^«hg:b\Mtoc«  ^^a  iB&cn.^^ 
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persona]  relation  with  the  i>oory  do  not  gire  porsonally  »t  all;  send  your  moisaj  to 
those  who  are  able  to  be  so  and  beg  them  to  distribute  for  yon. 

(6)  Never  give  in  response  to  begging  letters.  It  is  the  moet  frandnlent  fonn  o! 
beggary  and  the  most  roinons  on  the  eharaeter  of  the  beggar.* 

One  word  in  oonclnsion.  It  was  said  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  this  report  that  "m 
remedy  conld  be  fonnd  for  the  immorality  which  exists  in  Bristol  till  titers  exitted 
a  higher  tone  of  pnblio  opinion  as  regards  the  sin  of  fornication."  The  sentnoe 
might  be  paraphrased  as  regards  charity.  No  remedy,  the  eonmiittee  believe,  esn 
be  fonnd  for  the  pauperism  and  mendicancy  of  Bristol  till  a  higher  tone  existi  « 
regards  the  sin  of  inconsiderate  dispensation  of  relief  to  the  poor,  whether  by  poor- 
law  relief,  charities,  or  almsgiving;  till  the  evils  it  effeets  on  the  poor  are  realixod 
and  till  conscience  directs  the  heart  in  benevolent  efTorts.  Religion,  I.  e.,  tlioagbt- 
fulness,  as  in  the  sight  of  God  for  others,  sense  of  resposibility  as  regards  onr  gifli 
and  their  effects  on  others,  painstaking  efforts  to  seek  wise  methods  of  relief,  can 
and  watchfulness  about  the  consequences  of  it,  the  self-sacrifice  of  restraining  otod 
what  may  seem  ever  generous  emotions,  these  are  not  only  the  truest  axioms  of 
philanthropic  science,  but  the  necessary  principles  of  all  Christian  charity. 


CHARITY  IN  BRISTOL. 

[▲p^MrresdbytlioBev.PreoentorMuimof  the  Bristol  CathodnO,  ataiiieetliigboldi]iBrlitol,« 

the  5th  of  April,  1892.— Indoonre  2  in  Consul  Lathrop's  report.] 

The  best  method  of  dealing  with  the  i>oor  is  a  subject  at  present  very  much  bslbn 
the  public,  not  that  the  condition  of  the  working  class  is  worse  than  it  has  been- 
in  some  respects  it  has  improved,  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  standard  of  comfort 
among  those  in  constant  employment  being  certainly  higher;  but  the  national  con- 
Bcienoe  sits  less  easily  now  than  formerly  under  the  knowledge  that  there  is  in  on 
midst  a  large  body  of  persons,  called  roughly  by  Qen.  Booth  "the  suhmeigod 
tenth^'^  who  live  permanently  on  the  verge  of  extreme  poverty,  dependent  for  aob- 
aistence  in  youth  and  health  partly,  in  old  age  and  sickness  wholly,  on  the  legal  or 
voluntary  bounty  of  others. 

the  inhabitants,  might  seem  to  have  special  interest  in  emigration,  and  yet  it  has  soaroely  shovn  tof • 
The  following  flgares  give  example  of  this : 

The  nnmbers  of  persons  emigrating  to  Amerioa  in  steamers  sailing  from  Bristol  port  dvingibi 
years  of  1880, 1881, 1882,  and  1883  were  only  1,663. 1,664, 1,747,  and  1,681,  respectively. 

Probably  one-fonrth  were  from  Bristol  itself  and  about  two-thirds  were  males.  Abont  ODe-tbiid 
under  12  years  of  age  and  abont  one-half  of  the  passengers  were  in  families.  The  majority  wen  o^ 
the  agriooltoral  class,  but  those  from  Bristol  were  generally  mechanics  and  laborers. 

Doabtless  many  other  persons  firom  the  neighborhood  of  Bristol  have  emigrated  to  the  United  States. 
Canada.  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  tram  other  ports,  but  the  committee  have  no  means  of  aica- 
talning  what  the  nnmbers  have  been.  It  seems  to  the  oommittee  that  it  is  moet  deeirable  that  •  ^ 
orons  effort  aa  regards  emigration  should  be  made  in  Bristol,  and  on  the  following  Unes: 

(1)  To  put  clear  information  on  the  advantages  of  emigration  and  the  moat  suitable  places  to  vl>ieh 
to  emigrate  before  the  younger  and  more  spilt  ted  men  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  to  do  so  also  M  ^ 
garda  young  women  and  young  newly  married  couples. 

(2)  To  raise  money  to  provide  outfits  and  Journey  expenses  for  poor  emigrants,  tuoh  mmej^^ 
lent  and  to  be  repaid  by  the  colonist  by  inotallmenta. 

(8)  To  aid  and  supplement  the  excellent  work  that  is  being  done  u  the  way  of  emigratton  tat^f^ 
tnte  boys  and  girls. 

That  some  of  the  money  of  the  endowed  oharitles  would  be  naafUly  spent  if  i^ppUsd  to  Iheio  l^ 
poses  the  committee  feel  assured. 

*It  should  be  known  that  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  19  College  Green,  Is  lesdy  to  iattf^ 
gate  the  truth  of  the  statements  of  all  begging*letter  xeoipienta,  and  they  woald  do  well  to  apply  ^ 
them.  If  a  begging  letter  oomes  from  one  unknown  or  who  haa  no  ehdm  on  the  roetplsatfe  the  wii^ 
is  almost  certain  to  be  an  impostor.  Many  write,  and  in  Tacions  stylos,  Ite  othen  bssidasthi^ 
selTeo.   It  is  not  a  bad  profession  from  a  money  point  of  ylew 

"  Petitions,"  to  which  persons  are  asked  to  subscribe  their  names,  are  almost  aa  bad  in  thafari^ 
OB  ehanMter  as  begging  Istter^wrlting.   "  Beoommendattona"  fbr  charity  gifts  acs  less,  thoogh 
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We  need  only  allade  to  the  Annual  retnmt  of  the  local  government  hoard  to  realize 
the  aerionsness  of  the  problem  which  confronts  the  philanthropist.  On  January  1, 
1891  (the  latest  date  for  which  statistics  are  accessible),  we  find  the  number  of  in- 
door paupers  in  England  and  Wales  stated  to  be  198,044,  while  the  outdoor  paupers 
there  were  582^239,  giving  the  large  total  of  780,457  persons  dependent  at  one  time 
wholly  or  in  part  on  the  poor  law.  The  total  expenditure  on  the  relief  of  the  poor 
reached  in  the  year  ending  Lady  Day,  1890  (the  latest  date  for  which  the  statistics 
can  be  obtained),  £8,434,345. 

It  is  true  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  number  of  paupers  dur- 
ing recent  years,  and  this  might  be  taken  to  show  that  the  problem  would  in  time 
solve  itself,  but  this  is  not  the  opinion  of  those  most  competent  to  judge;  and  no 
donbty  because  the  decrease  is  not  considered  proportionate  to  the  improved  condi- 
tion and  the  great  total  of  3,000,000  persons  who,  according  to  some  able  Investiga- 
tofB,  are  from  time  to  time  to  be  remembered  among  the  recipients  of  pauper  relief, 
ia  a  nnmber  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  population,  so  it  behooves  us  all  to  see 
whether  there  is  anything  in  our  social  or  other  arrangements  which  conduces  to 
such  a  state  of  things. 

Passing  from  general  considerations  to  those  affecting  our  own  locality,  we  find 
ourselves  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  we  have  in  Bristol  a  specially  high  rate  of 
pauperism  as  compared  with  other  large  towns,  and  side  by  side  with  this  that  an 
exceptional  amount  of  charity  is  dispensed  in  our  city,  both  through  the  ancient 
endowments  and  the  action  of  more  modem  charitable  agencies. 

It  would  be  beyond  our  province  here  to  attempt  to  give  the  reason  for  this  state 
of  things.  Probably  it  is  the  result  of  many  causes.  It  is  enough  for  the  present 
purpose  to  point  out  that  the  large  distribution  of  charitable  and  poor-law  relief 
has  not  resulted  in  any  permanent  improvement  in  the  condition  of  our  poor;  and, 
judging  from  the  past,  we  can  hardly  hope  that  it  will  do  so  in  the  future.  The 
whole  subject  has  been  most  ably  treated  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  Bris- 
tol poor,  of  December,  1884,  an  invaluable  work,  which  is  not  nearly  as  well  known 
as  it  deserves  to  be,  containing,  as  it  does,  a  large  amount  of  Information  as  to  the 
conditions  of  life  of  the  working  classes  of  our  city,  as  well  as  valuable  articles  on 
different  branches  of  the  subject.  Chapter  YIII,  which  treats  of  almsgiving,  chari- 
ties, and  poor  law,  is  fuU  of  wisest  counsel  to  those  who  have  at  heart  the  best  in- 
teresta  of  the  poor. 

As  our  dme  will  not  allow  of  full  quotation,  the  following  brief  but  important 
passages  have  been  selected  from  this  chapter  as  indicating  principles  which  are 
really  the  foundation  of  the  present  effort.  After  naming  subjects  in  which  omis- 
sions of  duty  to  the  poor  may  be  charged  against  the  rich,  the  committee  proceeds : 

'*  Of  almsgiving,  of  charities,  of  poor  law,  there  is  in  Bristol  no  lack.  The  faults  of 
the  rich  to  the  poor  as  regards  these  are  not  those  of  omission  but  of  commission. 

*  *  *  Philanthropy  in  these  days  of  complex  human  relations  and  crowded  so- 
dal  life  is  a  science,  and  the  bestowal  of  money  a  chapter  in  the  book  of  such 
seience,  which  needs  most  studious  reading.  Relief  of  the  XK>or,  whether  by  alms  or 
eharity  doles,  or  poor-law  relief,  may  not  be  treated  as  a  mere  matter  of  emotion. 

*  *  *  Such  philanthropy  of  the  emotions  (like  all  issue  of  the  emotions)  is  worth- 
less unless  disciplined  and  directed  into  wise  action.  The  laws  of  philanthropic 
science  must  be  studied — laws  which  need  as  much  watchfulness  to  discover  and  as 
mneh  careful  heed  to  follow  as  do  the  laws  of  physical  science,  and  the  transgression 
of  which  entails  almost  as  serious  a  consequence.  Every  shilling  given  to  the  poor 
does  good  or  harm,  Just  as  it  is  given  on  right  or  wrong  principles,  and  to  give  with- 
out thonghtfhlnesB  and  intelligent  sjrmpathy  is  often  worse  than  not  to  give  at 
ijl^#>    •    •    • 

The  point  brought  out  in  the  above-mentioned  work,  to  which  we  would  call 
attention  now,  is  that  one  great  reason  for  the  failure  of  our  almsgiving  and  poor- 
law  relief  to  dlo  permanent  good  to  those  whom  they  ave  intended  to  benefit  is  to  ha 
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found  in  the  alisenoe  of  any  co5peTation  between  the  dispensen  of  the  different 
charities  on  the  one  hand  and  between  charity  and  poor  law  on  the  other.  The  pne- 
tical  outcome  of  this  inquiry  fonnd  expression  in  a  letter  entitled  ''  The  Problem  of 
the  Poor/'  which  was  issued  in  1885  in  the  hope  of  drawing  together,  for  conunon 
action,  the  various  agencies  administering  relief. 

''An  essential  preliminary  to  any  effective  cooperation  appears  to  us  to  be,  that  the 
respective  provinces  of  the  poor  law  and  voluntary  charity  should  be  undenttood, 
defined  and  agreed  upon.  With  a  view  to  this,  the  following  suggestions  are  sab- 
mitted  for  your  consideration : 

"(1)  Experience  shows  that  very  much  of  the  worst  distress  amongst  the  poai 
might  be  avoided  by  the  timely  exercise  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  providence  and 
self-control. 

"(2)  Those  who  are  rendered  destitute  through  improvidence  would  generally  be 
referred  to  the  poor-law  authorities,  unless  charitable  help  can  be  given  in  such  a 
waj'  as  to  lead  them  to  become  self-supporting  and  thrifty. 

"(3)  All  distress  amongst  provident  deserving  persons  should  be  dealt  with  by 
voluntary  charity,  and  not  by  the  poor  law. 

''This  indicates  the  best  line  of  demarcation  between  the  provinces  of  charity  and 
the  poor  law." 

One  more  paragraph  from  this  letter  must  be  given  as  comprehensively  expressing 
in  so  fe^  words  the  principles  on  which  the  proposed  action  is  based : 

"No  merging  of  existing  charitable  funds  is  proposed,  nor  the  substitution  of  a 
mechanical  officialism  for  the  graciousness  of  personal  charity,  but  the  provision  of 
a  means  wherebj'  individual  effort  might  be  strengthened,  unconscious  '  overlapping' 
prevented,  and  the  poor  more  effectually  helped." 

The  replies  received  were  not  sufficiently  encouraging  to  induce  a  continuance  of 
the  effort  at  that  time ;  but  the  lapse  of  years  has  brought  confirmatory  evidence  of 
the  soundness  of  the  views  there  expressed. 

The  next  step  in  the  record  of  events  is  to  be  found  in  the  issue  of  a  pamphlet  in 
which  the  Charity  Organization  Society  availed  itself  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  an  especially  interesting  annual  meeting  in  1889  to  publish  the  substance  of  tbe 
speeches  then  delivered,  and  this  pamphlet  was  widely  circulated  among  poor-law 
guardians  and  dispensers  of  charity  in  the  city.  At  that  meeting  Mr.  Pearson 
said: 

"That  assuming  cooperation,  and  that  the  guardians  could  feel  sure  that  the 
cases  were  properly  attended  to,  they  could  apply  the  poor-law  tests  with  greater 
rigidness  and  greater  success  than  is  now  possible.  They  would  no  longer  be  ham- 
pered by  the  doubt  that,  notwithstanding  all  their  inquiries,  they  might  be  refusing 
relief  to  a  deserving  case,  but  would  feel  a8sure<l  that  they  had  only  to  deal  with 
the  undeserving  poor." 

The  report  of  the  speeches  in  this  pamphlet  was  followed  by  an  appeal  to  all  the 
different  bodies  to  cooperate  and  work  out  a  system  of  relief  which  would  gire 
them  unity  of  purpose  and  action.  It  pointed  out  the  great  wealth  of  Bristol  as 
regards  its  sources  of  charitable  relief,  which  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  £141,000 
per  annum,  and  it  continued: 

''Having  placed  the  facts  and  possibilities  before  their  fellow-citizens,  the 
society  now  appeals  to  the  managers  of  these  local  charities  and  to  the  guardians 
of  the  poor  to  meet  the  committee,  in  order  to  adopt  a  plan  for  practical  coopera- 
tion." 

As  a  result  of  this  appeal,  the  guardians  of  the  Bristol  Incorporation  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Poor  appointed  a  few  of  their  number  to  meet  the  committee  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  to  consider  the  matter,  and  conferences  have  been  held  between 
the  two  subcommittees. 

The  present  meeting  has  been  called  in  order  to  place  this  snbject  before  some  of 
the  leaders  among  those  in  Bristol  who  really  care  for  the  poor,  and  to  consider,  by 
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tie  aid  of  their  ezperienoe,  the  destrabilitj  of  bringing  the  xK>orlaw  and  charity 
ito  a  relation  mntaally  helpfol. 

The  local  government  board  has  long  recognized  the  importance  of  some  cooperation 
etween  the  gaardiana  and  volnntary  charity.  As  long  ago  as  1869,  when  Mr.  Goschen 
ccupied  the  position  of  president  of  the  poor-law  board,  he  issued  a  minute  calling 
le  attention  of  the  metropolitan  boards  to  the  need  for  such  cooperation ;  pointing 
at  that  the  absence  of  settled  agreement  as  to  the  respective  provinces  of  each  was 
a  evil,  and  suggesting  methods  by  which  an  understanding  might  be  arrived  at.  In 
lore  than  one  of  the  East  End  unions  action  of  this  kind  has  since  been  successfully 
uried  out.  The  experience  of  pioneers  in  this  direction  at  Stephany,  Whitechapel, 
ad  St.  George's,  in  the  east,  can  not  but  prove  most  interesting  reading  to  those  who 
are  a  population  to  deal  with  in  many  respects  similar  in  its  conditions  and  peculiar 
ifficulties  to  that  of  East  London. 

The  cooperation  of  charitable  agencies  fortius  purpose  is,  however,  at  least  as  im- 
ortant  as  that  of  charity  and  the  poor  law.  All  experienced  workers  know  but  too 
'ell  that  as  matters  stand  at  present  the  charitable  aid  which  should  be  available 

>  enable  the  industrious  and  deserving  to  tide  over  periods  of  misfortune  and  trial 
\  too  often  intercepted  by  those  whose  miserable  condition  is  the  result  of  their  own 
Krelesa  and  thriftless  lives;  and  that  in  such  cases  the  bestowal  of  alms  utterly  fails 

>  produce  any  remedial  effect.  Persons  of  this  class  can  only  be  effectually  helped 
y  methods  of  assistance  which  tend  to  bring  about  a  radical  change  of  character. 

Some  system  of  intercommunication,  therefore,  is  sorely  needed  to  enable  the  dis- 
ensers  of  charity  to  distinguish  such  as  these.  If  they  could  be  left  to  the  wholesome 
iacipline  of  the  poor  law,  the  problem  of  dealing  effectually  with  the  cases  of  deserv- 
ig  persons,  whom  timely  and  adequate  help  would  permanently  benefit,  would  be 
inch  lees  acute  ihan  it  is.  It  is  proposed  now  that  a  council  or  deliberative  com- 
littee  ahonld  be  formed  to  consider  the  best  method  of  bringing  about  this  much- 
eeded  cooperation,  and,  as  suggestive  to  such  a  body,  when  formed,  a  line  of  action 
rhich  might  prove  successful,  the  committee  of  the  charity  organization  society  have 
rawn  up  a  scheme,  which  is,  shortly,  as  follows : 

OUTUNB  OW  THB  SCHSMS. 

Thooe  to  be  helped  by  charity,  rather  than  relieved  by  poor  law,  are  persons  of 
ood  character  in  whose  cases  (1)  there  is  evidence  of  thrift  or  providence  in  the 
•ast ;  (2)  there  is  hope  of  restoration  to  independence,  though  there  has  been  no 
fievioDB  thrift  or  providence. 

The  first  class  includes  such  as  the  following: 

Aged  persona. — Cases  of  prolonged  sickness  in  which  club  pay  has  run  out. 

HiH/ty  and  energetic  widawe, — Persons  more  or  less  incapacitated  by  bodily  infirmity. 

The  second  class  is  a  large  one,  and  in  dealing  with  it  the  assistauce  of  wise  local 
lelpers  would  be  all  important,  and  in  order  to  bring  each  individual  case  under  the 
oflnenee  of  a  Mend  who  would  enoonrage  and  teach  thrift,  providence,  andself- 
elianee  in  the  future. 

With  regard  to  both  these  classes  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  guardians  can 
[ot  legally  give  relief  until  applicants  are  destitute,  and  even  then  may  not  redeem 
ools,  or  assist  in  providing  clothes,  or  take  any  of  the  needful  steps  for  helping 
hem  to  regain  a  position  of  independence. 

Itia  suggested  that  the  volnntary  committee  to  carry  out  this  work  should  consist 
f  representatives  of  all  the  relieving  agencies  in  the  district,  as  well  as  of  any 
>ther  persons  able  and  willing  to  give  their  assistance.  Thus :  (1)  Managers  of  city  and 
larochial  charities;  (2)  some  of  the  guardians;  (3)  the  local  clergy  and  ministers  of 
eligion  or  their  representatives;  (4)  some  member  of  the  charity  organization 
ociety ;  (6)  workers  of  all  denominations  in  the  district. 
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The  comEiiitee  should  work  in  cloeo  oommniiioatiim  vitii  lite^iiwdiftiiB  tinoHglh 
their  relieviug  officerB,  and  with  the  clergy,  city  misaionarieBy  distriot  Tisiton,  ud 
others  posseasing  knowledge  of  the  locality,  whoee  combined  experience  and  infor- 
mation should  make  it  poasible  to  aacertain  the  fiaota  aa  to  the  oiroomatancet  and 
history  of  applicanta,  and  to  deal  with  each  caae  in  a  manner  wJueh  woold  giTa  hop* 
of  adequate  treatment  lor  permanent  benefit. 


HUDDERSFIELD. 

nBPORT  BY  OOMMBBOIAL  AQBNT  SMTTS, 
CONTROL  OF  VAGRANTS. 

(1)  The  designation  "tramp''  is  applied  in  this  district  to  bona  fide 
workingmeu  going  from  one  town  to  another  seeking  work  (in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  regular  "vagrant"  pauper),  and  the  poor-law  officers 
have  a  little  discretionary  power  in  dealing  with  them. 

In  some  towns  and  cities,  more  especially  in  the  south  of  England, 
the  workiiigman  before  going  on  tramp  obtains  a  form  signed  by  a 
magistrate,  and  this  insures  him  kind  treatment  in  any  of  the  vagrant 
wards,  and  he  is  not  subjected  to  ignominious  and  degrading  work  in 
the  labor  yards,  as  some  of  the  pauper  vagrants  are. 

As  a  rule,  in  most  towns  there  is  a  clubhouse  (in  large  towns  moie 
than  one)  in  connection  with  the  trades  union,  generally  a  public  honse 
or  tavern,  where  the  tramp  is  permitted  to  put  up  and  the  expense  is 
usually  paid  by  the  trades  union,  if  they  belong  to  one,  and  even  if  not 
they  are  generally  kindly  and  hospitably  treated. 

To  tramps  belonging  to  trades  unions  and  traveling  in  search  of  em- 
ployment, the  clubhouse  is  a  most  valuable  institution.  In  it  the; 
can  always  be  sure  of  a  comfortable  bed,  of  reliable  official  information 
as  to  the  state  of  trade  and  prospects  of  obtaining  employment,  aod  of 
a  kindly  welcome  and  friendly  service  from  their  brother  craftsmen 
who  use  the  house. 

In  this  city  every  tramp  and  vagrant  who  has  no  available  means  to 
pay  for  food  and  lodgings  has  to  apply  to  the  police  station  for  an  order 
for  a  night's  accommodation  and  food  (the  chief  constable  is  appointed 
a  relieving  officer  for  this  special  purpose,  at  a  salary  of  £20  a  year). 
If  the  applicant  is  found  to  be  without  means  of  payment  and  not  known 
or  "  wanted,^  criminally,  an  order  is  given. 

This  order  the  tramp  or  vagrant  (male  or  female)  takes  to  the  va^gntf^^ 
wards,  set  apart  for  this  purpose  at  the  workhouse.  On  admissieBtbe 
p^son  is  searched  by  an  officer  and  is  then  cleansed  in  a  bath  (exe^P^ 
that  this  is  not  enforced  if  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  would  be  injnri- 
ons  to  health).  Clothing  is  taken  from  them,  and,  if  requisite,  dried  and 
disinfected  during  the  night;  night  clothes  being  given  to  each  indi- 
vidual, and  their  own  clothes  are  returned  to  them  in  the  morning.  ^ 
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vagrant  is  not  entitled  to  discharge  himself  before  9  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  second  day  after  admission^  but  this  rule  is  relaxed  if  neces- 
sity require!,  but  he  is  never  discharged  until  he  has  finished  the  work 
prescribed  for  him. 

The  work  prescribed,  as  regards  males,  who  stay  one  night  only,  is 
the  breaking  of  3  cwt.  of  stone,  or  picking  1  pound  of  unbeaten  oakum, 
or  2  pounds  of  beaten  oakum,  or  three  hours'  work  in  digging  or  pump- 
ing, or  cutting  wood,  or  grinding  50  pounds  of  corn. 

As  regards  females,  the  picking  one-half  pound  of  unbeaten  or  one 
IK>imd  of  beaten  oakum,  or  three  hours'  work  in  washing,  scrubbing,  or 
cleaning. 

The  officii^  have  found  that  the  rule  compelling  application  to  the 
police  office  has  had  a  beneficial  influence  in  deterring  criminal  and 
professional  vagrancy. 

DIBXBIBUTION  OF  ALUS. 

(2)  There  are  many  societies  and  other  public  and  private  charities 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  which  distribute  alms  periodically,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  winter  time,  when  blankets,  coals,  and  food  are  given  away. 

Associations  are  formed,  and  a  number  of  tickets  are  given  to  the 
subscribers  according  to  the  amount  of  their  subscription^  these  tickets 
are  given  by  the  subscribers  to  the  deserving  poor.  These  associations 
are  generally  in  connection  with  a  church  or  chapel  or  some  other  meet- 
ing place. 

There  is  a  society  .doing  great  and  good  work  here,  called  the  Gharity 
Organization  Society  (similar  societies  are  formed  in  almost  all  large 
towns  and  cities,  and  are  in  constant  touch  with  one  another,  though 
all  are  separately  and  locally  governed),  by  which  672  persons  in  this 
city  were  relieved  in  one  year  (1890-'91).  A  leaflet  containing  the  ob- 
jects and  rules  of  the  Huddersfleld  society  is  forwarded  herewith. 

There  are  also  a  large  number  of  charitably  disposed  persons  who 
give  largely  to  the  poor,  particularly  in  necessitous  times. 

The  Freemasons  (who  comprise  a  large  body  in  this  district)  assist 
necessitous  brethren. 

Sick  and  trades  societies  are  also  numerous  in  this  town  and  district. 

SUPPBESSION  OF  VXaBANOY. 

(3)  The  police  have  orders  to  proceed  against  any  persons  found  beg. 
ging  or  soliciting  alms  in  the  streets  or  at  houses,  and  the  offender  is 
taken  before  a  magistrate  and  is  liable,  on  the  offense  being  proved,  to 
fine  or  imprisonment.  The  x>olice  are  very  active  against  the  offense  of 
begging. 

BEFOBMATION  OF  VAOBANTS. 

(4)  Efforts  to  convert  "beggars"  and  "tramps"  to  self-supporting 
members  of  society,  etc.  The  charity  organization  society  have  a  labor 
bmeau  in  which  can  be  enrolled  persons  who  are  out  of  work^  Q.u<i  t\^<^ 
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society  does  all  in  its  power  to  get  the  individual  employment.  Oat  of 
121  applications  last  year  for  work  they  were  successfol  in  fifty  nine 
cases.  The  labor  bareau  is  looked  upon  as  of  great  public  utility,  and 
has  been  most  successfuL 

Addresses  are  given  by  some  of  the  leading  philanthropists  of  the  town 
at  the  model  lodging  house  (which  is  very  much  used  by  the  better- 
class  tramps)  and  efforts  are  made  by  them  and  the  various  societies 
they  represent  to  induce  the  people  by  proffers  of  assistance  to  obtain 
work,  and  in  many  cases  it  has  been  found  for  them. 

These  efforts  have  been  most  successful;  there  are  hardly  any  per- 
sons in  this  city  suffering  from  abject  poverty  at  this  present  time. 
Smiles,  the  author  of  "Lives  of  the  Engineers,^  "Thrift,"  etc.,  writes 
in  the  latter  work,  that  Huddersfield  is  the  most  prosperous  town  in 
England. 

INDIBGBIMINATE  CHABITT. 

(5)  The  effects  of  the  indiscriminate  dispensation  of  public  and  pri- 
vate charities  are  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  One  of  the  head  poor- 
law  officials,  who  is  a  popular,  active  philanthropist,  says  he  can  not 
speak  too  strongly  of  the  deplorable  effects  of  indiscriminate  charity, 
whether  public  or  private.  It  makes  good  men  bad  ones  and  turns  the 
industrious  workman  into  an  idle  one. 

People  here  are  good  natured  and  are  easily  imx)Osed  on;  they  can 
not  resist  a  piteous  appeal,  and  when  the  beggar  finds  how  easy  it  is 
to  impose  upon  their  benevolence,  they  find  it  more  profitable  and  easier 
to  them  than  work  and  they  in  many  cases  drift  into  the  professional 
beggar  and  vagrant. 

BEST  CHABITT  STSTEHS. 

(6)  The  best  system  of  distribution  of  public  and  private  charities, 
looking  to  the  elevation  of  the  recipients  of  such  charities,  to  the  condi- 
tion of  self-support,  self-respect,  and  self-confidence,  and  their  ultimate 
rehabilitation  as  good  members  of  society,  is  the  system  adopted  by  the 
charity  organization  societies,  to  which  all  societies  for  charities  are 
and  will  eventually  gravitate  to. 

The  various  charity  organization  societies,  although  administei^ 
and  managed  individually,  are  in  constant  communication  with  e^^ 
other,  the  head  society  being  in  London.    The  London  Secretary  id^* 
S.  Lock,  esq.,  15  Buckingham  street,  Adelphi,  London  W.  O. 

PATJFER  MARRIAGES. 

(7)  No  efforts  have  been  made  to  prevent  intermarriage  of  paug:^ 
or  indigent  people  except  tliose  in  the  workhouse. 

Outdoor  paupers  and  poor  persons  are  absolutely  encouraged 
marry  by  the  authorities,  particularly  when  of  a  marriageable  age. 
has  been  found  that  marriage  improves  a  man  or  woman  material 
prevents  immorality  and  tlie  b\it\i  oi  \iVftg>.t>\maitA  children,  and  re{ 
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rars  have  a  hmt  from  headquarters  in  London  not  to  be  too  particular 

n  their  inquiries  as  to  age,  consent  of  parents,  etc. 

It  is  quite  a  rarity  for  a  married  man  to  apply  for  relief;  nearly  all 

aale  applicants  are  either  bachelors  or  widowers  without  children. 

^o  paupers  in  the  workhouse  are  allowed  to  marry,  or  even  cohabit  if 

Jready  married.    This  restriction  is  relaxed  in  the  case  of  married 

paupers  over  60  years  of  age,  but  it  is  of  rare  occurrence  for  them  to 

Lesire  to  live  together.    I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  single  case  in 

he  workhouse  here. 

William  P.  Smtth, 

Commercial  Agent, 
Unusd  States  Gommebgial  Agency, 

*      Huddersfieldy  Marchy  1B92. 


huddsrsfikld's  charity  organization  socibtt. 

[Inolosare  in  Ckmunerdihl  Agent  Smyth's  report.] 

The  following  are  the  objects  and  rales  of  the  society : 

1.  To  investigate  all  applications  made  to  members  of  the  society  for  assistance; 
0  secnie  the  necessary  aid  to  those  who  deserve  it;  and  generally  to  coordinate  the 
ffortsof  private  individuals  and  other  societies  for  the  most  efficient  help  of  the 
Leaerving  poor. 

2.  The  society  shall  consist  of  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  one  or  more  hon- 
irary  secretaries,  governors,  members,  and  corporate  members. 

3.  The  president,  vice-presidents,  and  honorary  secretaries  shall  be  elected  at  the 
knnaal  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  society. 

4.  The  subscription  of  2$,  6<i.  per  annum  or  upwards  shall  constitute  any  person  a 
aember. 

5.  Any  society  having  for  its  object  the  assistance  of  the  needy  shall,  on  payment 
if  5  shillings  a  year,  be  enrolled  as  a  corporate  member  of  the  society. 

6.  The  governors  shall  be  appointed  as  follows :  One  nominated  by  each  corporate 
nember  (t.  «.,  society) ;  twelve  elected  by  the  general  body  of  the  members  at  their 
innual  meeting. 

The  following  tx  officio ,  viz :  The  mayor  of  Huddersfield,  the  vicar  of  Huddersfield, 
he  clerk  of  the  board  of  guardians,  the  medical  officer  of  health,  the  clerk  to  the 
«hool  board. 

7.  The  governors  shall  constitute  the  consultative  committee  of  the  society  and 
aeet  not  less  frequently  than  every  third  month;  five  to  form  a  quorum. 

8.  An  executive  committee  shall  be  appointed  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  so- 
iiety,  to  be  constituted  as  follows,  three  to  form  a  quorum:  The  president,  vice- 
iresidents,  and  honorary  secretaries ;  the  w  officio  governors ;  twelve  members,  of 
rhom  no  fewer  than  six  shall  be  ladies,  to  be  elected  annuaUy  by  the  court  of  gov- 
imors. 

9.  The  minutes  of  the  work  of  the  executive  committee  shall  be  read  at  the  meet- 
ng  of  governors  next  ensuing,  and  that  the  latter  fill  up  all  vacancies  in  the  execu- 
ive  committee  occurring  between  the  annual  meeting  of  members. 

10.  The  foUowing  shall  be  the  general  instructions  to  the  consultative  and  exeou- 
ive  committees : 

(1)  To  invite  members  to  communicate  freely  all  information  in  their  possession 
kbont  deserving  and  undeserving  applicants.  Such  information  to  be  entered  in 
ibstraot  in  the  books  of  the  society,  but  without  the  name  of  the  member  furnish- 
ngit. 

354A 12 
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(2)  To  record  in  one  of  the  books  of  the  society  the  names  of  persons  applying  (c 
or  recommended  to  members  for  relief,  with  the  result  of  the  inquiries  instituted,  and 
a  statement  of  the  measures  taken  for  the  relief  of  such  as  are  deserving.  Such 
books  to  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  members. 

(3)  That  the  names  of  those  famishing  information  and  giving  assistance  to  Im 
kept  in  a  separate  book,  accessible  only  to  the  president  and  secretaries,  and  thst 
reference  to  this  book  be  only  by  letter  or  number. 

(4)  To  invite  members  to  send  signed  forms  for  the  infirmary  and  tickets  for  the 
invalid  kitchen  to  the  officers  of  the  society. 

(5)  To  invite  members  who  are  willing  to  render  pecuniary  assistance  in  special 
cases  to  give  in  their  names  to  the  officers  of  the  society. 

(6)  To  request  members  who  can  give  food,  clothing,  or  the  recommendationB  re- 
ferred to  under  iv,  to  send  in  their  names,  with  a  list  of  such  things  as  they  may  be 
willing  to  supply. 

(7)  To  request  members  so  doing  to  refrain  from  di^osing  of  the  above,  except  in 
cases  personally  known  to  them,  until  they  have  received  the  society's  statement  of 
the  result  of  the  inquiries  instituted. 

(8)  To  inform  members  at  once  when  they  hear  that  persons  relieved  by  them  are 
not  proper  recipients  of  charity. 

(9)  That,  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  the  aim  of  the  committee  be  to  enable  the  re- 
cipients of  charity  to  recover  their  independence,  and  that  the  greatest  oare  be 
taken  not  to  pauperize  those  whose  welfare  the  society  desires. 


BBPORT  BY  CONSUL  WIQFALL. 

Pursuant  to  the  terms  of  circular  letter  from  the  Department  of 
State,  dated  February  10, 1892,  the  following  memorandum  gives  replies 
received  from  the  indicated  sources,  viz : 

(1)  The  clerk  of  the  Leeds  Union,  Poor-Law  Offices,  East  Parade, 
Leeds. 

(2)  The  chief  constable  of  Leeds,  Town  Hall,  Leeds. 

To  the  first  interrogatory  Mr.  John  King,  clerk  to  Leeds  Union, 
makes  reply  as  follows : 

If  not  found  begging  or  committing  other  iUegal  acts,  this  class  is  not  subject  to 
any  state  control.  But  if  they  resort  to  the  tramp  ward  of  a  workhouse  for  food 
and  lodging,  they  are  put  to  work  and  under  disciplinary  rules  prescribed  by  1*^ 
and  guardians'  rules. 

To  the  same  interrogatory  the  chief  constable  gives  no  reply;  asiB 
also  the  case  with  the  other  interrogatories  propounded,  except  ^ 
third,  to  which  in  due  course  his  answer  will  be  stated.  To  the  seooQ^ 
interrogatory  Mr.  King  makes  reply  as  follows: 

There  is  no  system  adopted  by  the  genersd  public  in  distributing  alms.  £*^ 
donor  gives  what  he  pleases.  There  is  no  public-alms  fund.  Begging  alms  is  not » 
necessity  here. 

To  the  third  interrogatory  Mr.  King  makes  reply  as  follows : 

If  the  police  choose  to  interfere  with  a  beggar  he  may  be  taken  before  a  matf^ 
trate  and  sent  to  prison  as  an  ''idle  and  disorderly  person"  for  a  maximum  ten^ 
one  month  with  hard  labor. 
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To  the  same  interrogatory  the  chief  oonatabls makes  reply  as  follows: 

All  persona  found  begging  by  the  police  are  taken  into  oofltody  and  taken  before 
he  magiBtratee. 

To  the  fourth  interrogatory  Mr.  King  makes  reply  as  follows: 

No  national  effort  has  been  made  in  this  direction.  The  means  are  at  present  ratbev 
»nnitive  and  repressive  than  remedial. 

To  the  fifth  interrogatory  Mr.  John  IKing  makes  reply  as  follows: 

No  donbt  panperism  and  mendicancy  are  increased  and  encouraged  by  almsgiying. 
ia  to  private  charities  they  may  be  so  administered  as^to  be  beneficial  or  the  ra- 
'erse. 

To  the  sixth  interrogatory  Mr.  King  makes  reply  as  follows: 

1  have  not  the  necessary  experience  to  offer  a  didactic  opinion  under  this  bead, 
mt  that  charity  which  is  opportunely  administered  to  suitable  cases  by  any  organ- 
zation  well  experienced  and  handled  is  the  best.  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach 
o  such  a  medium  is  the  London  Charity  Organization  Society. 

To  the  seventh  interrogatory  Mr.  King  makes  reply  as  follows: 

None  whatever. 

Mr.  King  adds  a  sentence  to  the  effect  that  what  he  terms  the  above 
srude  notes  are  made  as  replies  to  the  queries;  but,  to  supply  full  in- 
formation upon  this  important  matter  would  involve  almost  the  writing 
of  an  essay. 

P.  H.  WlGFALL, 

OOTMUL 

Unttbd  States  Oonstjlatb, 

Leeda^  July  29^  1892^ 


LIVERPOOL. 

BMPORT  BY  CONSUL  SHERUAF. 
OONTBOL  OF  YAGBANTS. 

(1)  Vagrants,  generally  designated  ^^  tramps,''  are  controlled  or  reg- 
ulated as  follows: 

(a)  The  relief  of  ^^  vagrants"  or  <^  tramps"  is  in  this  country  regulated 
by  the  general  law.  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed  with  special 
reference  thereto,  and  the  local  government  board  (a  government  de- 
partment endowed  with  power  to  issue  general  orders  having  the  force 
of  law)  have  prescribed  fixed  regulations  upon  the  subject.  Liverpool 
comes  simply  under  the  general  law;  there  is  no  special  or  peculiar 
mode  of  dealing  with  vagrancy  in  this  district. 

(h)  The  whole  country  is,  for  the  purposes  of  the  relief  of  the  poor 
generally,  divided  into  some  six  hundred  and  fifty  districts,  called  poor- 
law  unions.  (The  union  is  a  combination  of  a  number  of  smaller  areas, 
the  parishes).  In  each  union  there  is  a  board  of  guardians,  elected  by 
the  ratepc^ers  of  the  district,  to  which  are  intrusted  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  relief  and  care  of  the  desUtate  pooE«   ^9«XLT£Di<c»^\Mi^ 
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one  or  more  workhoases^  and  under  the  conditions  specified  in  the  fore- 
going answer  (a)  the  board  is  required  to  make  special  provision  for  the 
relief  of  vagrants,  or,  as  they  are  called  under  the  English  poor  law, 
casual  paupers.  In  the  workhouse  of  the  union,  wards  are  set  apart 
for  the  accommodation  of  casual  paupers,  admission  to  which  is  obtained 
by  orders  given  by  the  relieving  officers  of  the  union  or  by  the  author 
ity  of  the  master  of  the  workhouse  or  the  superintendent  of  the  wards. 
As  a  rule,  any  person  brought  to  the  ward  as  destitute,  by  a  constable, 
would  be  received  as  a  matter  of  course.  On  admission  a  casual  pau- 
per is  searched,  bathed,  dressed  in  clothing  belonging  to  the  workhouse, 
and  given  a  meal  of  bread  and  gruel  or  bread  and  broth.  (The  quan- 
tities prescribed  for  men  are  8  ounces  of  bread  or  6  ounces  of  bread 
with  a  pint  of  gruel  or  broth.  The  women  get  6  ounces  bread,  with  a 
pint  of  gruel  or  broth.)  Once  admitted,  the  vagrant  can  not  discharge 
himself  from  the  wards  before  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  second 
day  after  admission,  nor  before  he  has  performed  the  work  prescribed 
for  him.  Discretion  is  allowed  to  the  authorities  to  permit  the  vagrant 
to  leave  earlier  under  special  circumstances.  The  following  day  he 
gets  breakfast,  same  as  supper,  and  if  he  is  kept  through  the  day  a 
similar  allowance  for  dinner.  The  work  given  to  him  may  consist  of 
oakum-picking,  corn-grinding,  stone-breaking,  digging,  etc.  If  he  is 
kept  for  one  night  only,  he  may  be  required  to  pick  1  pound  of  oakum 
or  to  break  2  hundredweight  of  stone.  If  he  remains  more  than  one 
night,  he  must  for  each  entire  day  of  detention  break  7  hundredweight 
stone,  pick  4  pounds  of  oakum,  or  work  for  nine  hours  at  digging,  etc- 
The  tasks  for  women  when  oakum-picking  are  one-half  those  of  men. 

If  a  vagrant  be  admitted  to  the  same  ward  on  more  than  one  occa — 
sion  during  one  month,  he  is  not  entitled  to  discharge  himself  upon  th^^ 
second  occasion  before  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  aftec^ 
admission. 

For  disorderly  or  refractory  conduct  whilst  in  the  wards  the  vagrant  ^ 
can  be  taken  before  a  magistrate  who  has  power  to  send  him  to  jaiL 

Betums  published  by  the  local  government  board  show  that  the 
number  of  vagrants  relieved  on  the  same  day  in  all  the  workhouses 
of  the  country  has  ranged  during  the  last  thirty  years  from  1,900  to 
7,700,  the  average  number  during  the  last  few  years  being  from  5,000 
to  7,000.    (These  figures  exclude  women  and  children.) 

DISTBIBUTION  OF  ALMS. 

If  by  "alms''  are  meant  merely  voluntary  charitable  gifts,  the  an- 
swer is  that  these  are  not  under  state  regulation. 

The  Central  Belief  and  Charity  Organization  Society  is  the  only  gen- 
eral voluntary  relief  society  in  the  city.  The  last  annual  report  of 
this  society  is  inclosed  herewith,  and  also  a  statement  of  the  objects, 
operation,  and  ways  and  means  of  the  various  subordinate  charitable 
iostitations  of  this  city,  sixty-fout  in  number. 
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The  objects  and  methods  of  distribation  of  the  Central  Belief  and 
Charity  Organization  Society  are  detailed  in  the  annual  report,  espe- 
cially the  last  page  of  the  cover,  viz: 

Ckntral  Belief  and  CHARmr  OROAinzATioN  Socibtt. 

iPresident,  the  major  of  Liverpool.    Chairman  of  committee,  and  honorable  secretary,  Henry  H. 

Homby,  esq.    HonOTable  treasorerf  B.  K  Edwards,  eaq.] 

The  primaTy  object  of  this  society  is  the  relief  of  desenrmg  penona  resident  in  Liv- 
erpool who  are  in  temporary  distress. 

In  a  community  like  ours,  where  there  is  snch  a  large  laboring  population,  whose 
work  is  more  or  less  irregnlar,  there  wiU  always  be  a  certain  amount  of  unavoidable 
distress,  even  amongst  the  deserving  and  striving  poof,  and  this  it  is  the  object  of  the 
society  to  relieve.  Through  the  ministers  of  religion,  missionaries,  and  others  vis- 
iting amongst  the  poor,  or  on  their  own  application,  persons  in  distress  come  under 
the  society's  notice;  a  visitor  is  promptly  sent  to  their  residence;  inquiries  are 
made ;  and  if  the  case  is  suitable,  relief  is  afforded  in  such  a  form  as  appears  most 
advisable. 

The  society's  workshops  provide  temporary  employment  for  men  out  of  work,  and 
at  the  same  time  afford  a  test  by  which  to  distinguish  the  idle  and  mendicant  from 
those  willing  to  help  themselves.  The  benevolent  may  greatly  assist  the  society  by 
purchasing  the  firewood  made. 

Soup  kitchens  are  opened  when  severe  weather  or  other  cause  renders  that  form 
of  relief  necessary. 

Work  in  the  manufacturing  districts  is  found  for  widows  with  families  of  suitable 
ages. 

Bread  and  soup  tickets,  and  also  penny  tickets  of  the  British  Workman  PubUc 
House  Company,  are  sold  at  the  society's  office,  5  Dale  street,  for  distribution  to  the 
poor.    These  tickets  afford  a  very  safe  means  of  giving  assistance  to  the  poor. 

While  thus  helping  the  deserving,  the  society,  by  its  careftQ  investigations,  secures 

the  benevolent  from  imposition  by  the  unworthy  and  the  professional  beggar,  and 

awists  in  directing  private  charity  into  channels  where  good  instead  of  evil  is  likely 

to  results 

WnjJAM  GiasBwooD, 

In  addition  to  the  ofKcial  staff  of  visitors,  they  (the  society)  have,  in 
Ave  districts  of  the  city,  committees  of  voluntary  visitors,  who  under- 
take to  continue  the  visitation  and  oversight  of  their  cases,  and  give 
relief  on  their  account  if  needful.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  reg- 
^Isitions  for  these  district  committees. 

LiVKBPOOL  Central  Rsldbf  and  Charitt  ORGANiZATioir  Sooistt. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  DISTRICT  OOMBOTTBEa. 

1,  General, 

The  committee  of  the  Liverpool  Central  Relief  and  Charity  Organi  cation  Society 
^-hereinafter  called  the  central  committee)  shall  have  fhU  power  of  control  of  aU 
^^^nches  of  the  work.  By  it  the  appointment  of  the  district  committees,  and  the 
^^ulations  which  govern  their  action,  shall  be  made,  and  all  finance  and  general 
^'^Mness  not  appertaining  to  the  district  committees  transacted. 

The  official  agent  (called  the  agent)  shall  be  responsible  to  the  central  committee. 

All  regulations  shall  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  general  rules  of  the 
^^Haiety. 
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The  district  eommittees  duJl  be  eompooed  o(  (1)  diftummn ;  (2)  Vinton  (not 
teas  than  ten  and  not  more  than  fifteen),  one  of  whom  diall  he  ^ipointed  Tioe-ehaii- 
man,  and  one  honoiary  aeoetaiy. 

Theee  will  be  appointed  by  the  eentnl  eommittee^  and  after  tlie  ftnt  jear  on  the 
veoommendation  of  the  district  ocNnmittees  tbemselTes. 

One-third  of  the  memben  will  letiie  every  year,  bnt  may  be  leSected.  The  obair- 
man  shall  hold  office  for  tliree  years,  and  after  the  first  three  years  shall  be  dboBoi 
from  the  visitors,  or  on  their  recommendation. 

The  central  committee  shall  consider  all  cases  concerning  the  treatment  of  whioh 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  a  district  committee  and  its  chaizman;  sho 
all  relief  cases  inyolTing  an  expenditore  of  more  than  £2,  emigration  cases,  and  tbe 
like.  No  expenditure,  other  than  for  relief^  ahall  be  incnrred  by  a  district  committee 
without  the  sanction  of  the  central  committee. 

The  district  chairmen  may  be  present  at  the  meetinga  of  the  oentral  ooauiiittie^ 
bat  not  vote  as  snch. 

S.  Tk$  Ladim^  A99o6imUiom. 

Tarions  branches  of  work  among  the  poor,  which  can  be  better  done  by  ladies  thin 
men,  and  more  easily  over  a  larger  area  at  once  than  that  coyered  by  the  sepsnle 
district  committees,  shall  be  entrosted  to  a  ladies'  association. 

4m  MeeHn^  mnd  order  0/  huimm$. 

(1)  The  regular  meetings  are  to  be  held  once  a  fortnight.  Special  meetings  wkj 
be  held  for  the  consideration  of  special  questions,  if  the  chairman  think  fit. 

(2)  Eight  members  of  conmiittee  shall  form  a  quorum. 

(3)  In  case  of  absence  from  duty,  each  Yisitor  shall  appoint  a  substitute,  approved 
by  the  chairman. 

(4)  Visitors  shall  give  the  chairman  notice  in  writing  of  any  absence  they  esn 
foresee,  and  shall  write  to  explain  any  unforeseen  absence.  It  will  be  the  duty  of 
the  chairman  to  call  attention  to  any  infringement  of  this  rule. 

(5)  The  secretary  shall  take  minutes  of  each  meeting.    These  shall  be  signed  b^ 
the  chaizman  after  being  confirmed,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting;  they  shall  b^ 
deUvered  through  the  agent  to  the  eentral  office  on  the  day  after  the  meeting,  sue3^ 
portion  as  shall  be  deemed  material  copied  into  the  records  kept  at  the  central  offic^^^ 
ttnd  the  minute  book  returned  to  the  district  office  within  a  week. 

(6)  The  chairman  shall  have  before  him  a  book  prepared  by  the  agent,  containln^^ 
a  list  of  oases,  and  pariioulars  of  any  previous  decision. 

(7)  Each  visitor  shall  come  provided  with  a  report  of  each  active  case  in  his  sec^ 
tlon,  with  all  particulars  and  all  answers  from  employers,  or  other  references.    In^ 
this  shall  be  noted  all  changes  in  circumstances,  as  ascertained  by  the  visitor,  witii  ^ 
amount  of  relief  when  given,  and  decisions  come  to  by  the  committee.    The  chair-    " 
man  shall  cause  necessary  x>ortlons  to  be  entered  in  the  minutes.    When  the  case  no 
longer  needs  attention,  the  report  is  to  be  handed  to  the  agent  of  the  district. 

(8)  The  district  is  to  be  divided  into  sections,  one  of  which  shall  be  allotted  to 
each  visitor, 

(9)  Care  is  to  be  taken  that  no  visitor  has,  as  a  rule,  more  than  four  active  oases 
at  a  time  in  his  charge.  When  more  than  that  number  occurs  in  his  section,  the 
chairman  shall  request  the  visitor  of  some  less  burdened  section  to  undertake  the 
others. 

S,  Tteatmmi  of  caset, 

(I)  The  visitors  shall  always  bear  in  mind  that  their  duty  is  not  so  much  to  leKeve 
as  to  prevent  the  poor  from  needing  relief,  and  when  relief  is  given  to  let  it  be  in 
mob  a  form  as  may,  if  possible,  help  them  into  a  position  of  self-support. 
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(2)  It  is  ondentood  that  do  visitor  may  give  piivate  alma  to  cases  in  hand,  except 
with  the  concnrrence  of  the  committee. 

(8)  The  committee  is  empowered  to  relieve  any  deserving  person  in  temporary  dis- 
tress in  accordance  with  the  following  rules 

(4)  Applieation  for  relief  Is  to  he  made  either  hy  recommendation  note,  person- 
ally»  or  by  a  friend,  at  the  office  of  the  district,  at  the  hours  appointed:  or  a  written 
application  may  be  sent.  All  applications  are  to  be  received  and  recorded  by  the 
agent,  who  will  then  visit  the  case  and  make  dne  inquiry,  and,  if  the  need  be  ur> 
gent,  give  temporary  relief.  As  soon  as  his  inquiries  are  completed  he  will  forward 
the  report  to  the  visitor  of  the  section,  who  shall  visit  as  early  as  possible,  and  re- 
port at  the  next  committee  meeting. 

(3)  If  the  need  be  still  urgent,  and  the  visitor  be  satisfied  f^ra  inquiry  on  his 
visit  that  the  case  is  a  good  one,  he  may  further  relieve,  after  consultation  with  the 
agent. 

(6)  In  all  cases  the  visitor  shall  report  to  the  district  committee,  and  the  com- 
mittee shall  decide  how  each  case  is  to  be  treated. 

(7)  After  discussion,  the  committee  shall  allot  each  case  to  one  of  three  classes.  A, 
B,  C.  The  A  cases  shall  be  those  who  bear  a  good  character  for  sobriety,  indnstry, 
and  providence  (and  whose  distress  is  of  a  temporary  nature).  The  B  oases  shall 
be  those  the  report  of  whom  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  though  they  have  claims  to 
consideration.  The  C  oases  shall  be  those  whose  character  and  habits  make  them  un- 
suitable for  charitable  relief. 

(8)  The  C  cases  shall  not  be  relieved  ttom  the  flrnds  of  the  society,  but  if  in  need 
shall  be  advised  to  apply  to  the  parish. 

(9)  The  B  cases  shall  only  be  relieved  temporarily,  and  if  they  can  show  that  they 
Bie  likely  soon  to  reach  a  position  of  self-support. 

(10)  The  A  cases  may  be  relieved  with  greater  freedom,  and,  if  necessary,  for  a 
longer  period. 

(11)  The  points  to  be  investigated  are :  (1)  Present  position ;  (2)  antecedents  and 
character;  (3)  cause  and  duration  of  distress;  (4)  income  from  all  sources,  includ- 
ing clubs,  parish,  and  charities ;  (5)  whether  entitled  by  law  to  support  from  rela- 
tives.   All  these  points  to  be  reported  on  to  the  committee. 

(12)  Antecedents  and  character  shall  be  carefully  gone  into  by  use  of  previous 
lecords  of  committee,  references  to  employer  or  other  respectable  persons. 

(13  j  If  illness  is  the  cause  of  application,  some  evidence  of  this  shall  be  produced, 
and  the  nature  and  duration  of  illness  and  what  doctor  is  attending  shall  be  noted. 

(14)  If  the  applicant  be  out  of  work  an  order  to  the  workshops  may  be  given,  the 
meaning  of  which  shall  be  explained  to  him  by  the  visitor. 

(15)  If  the  income  be  evidently  too  little  to  live  upon,  the  applicant  should  give 
aonoie  reasonable  explanation  as  to  manner  of  living  of  late. 

(16)  In  cases  where  there  is  a  relation  legally  bound  and  able  to  provide,  but 
unwilling  to  do  so,  it  may  be  advisable  to  bring  the  case  under  the  notice  of  the 
parish  authorities. 

(17)  During  the  continuance  of  a  case  the  visitor  shall  keep  himself  fhlly  informed 
of  the  means  and  conduct  of  the  family. 

(18)  No  case  shall  be  relieved  for  more  than  a  week  without  a  visit. 

(19)  Able-bodied  men  shall  be  relieved  only  for  a  certain  length  of  time  in  one 
^ear,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  committees. 

(20)  Relief  may  be  given  in  money,  work  orders,  food,  fuel,  clothing,  tools,  medi- 
cal appliances,  convalescent  orders  for  sick  persons,  or  in  any  way  that  shall  be  pro- 
ductive of  permanent  benefit. 

(21)  If  in  money,  the  visitors  shall  see  to  the  wise  spending  of  the  grant. 

(22)  If  in  food  or  fuel,  it  is  to  be  given  in  orders  upon  tradesmen  appointed  by 
the  central  committee. 

(23)  If  in  clothing,  from  central  clothing  stores,  in  connection  with  sewing  rooms, 
or  by  orders  on  tradesmen^  and  the  gift  is  to  be  careiuIVy  wsA^«^ 
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(24)  Heat  or  medical  or  snrgical  appliancen  are  to  be  supplied  ouly  on  Uie  certifi- 
cate of  the  doctor  attending. 

(25)  Parish  relief  shall  not  be  supplemented  nnless  the  circumstanoes  be  extremely 
exceptional,  and  then  only  after  communication  with  the  parish  authorities. 

(26)  It  will  be  within  the  scope  of  the  district  committees  to  make  efforts  to  ob- 
tain, from  private  individuals  or  other  sources,  such  continuous  relief  as  any  A  eMw 
in  their  district  may  require,  and  as  may  not  be  within  the  rules  of  the  society  to 
grant.    Amounts  recei  ved  in  this  way  to  be  reported  weekly  to  the  central  committee. 

The  services  of  the  Central  Eelief  and  Charity  Organization  Society 
are  largely  availed  of  by  private  persons  and  other  soineties  to  inqaire 
into  applications  for  their  aid  and  to  distribute  the  same  when  requisite. 

If  alms  are  meant  to  include  relief  given  out  of  rates  (taxes)  to  des- 
titute poor^  their  distribution^  so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  is  made  under 
strict  legal  control.  The  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor — embodied  in 
acts  of  Parliament  extending  to  many  volumes — are  administered, 
under  the  general  control  of  the  local  government  board,  by  the  boards 
of  guardian,  already  referred  to.  They  appoint  the  necessary  officers, 
and  the  whole  constitutes  a  very  elaborate  and  complicated  organiza. 
tion,  having  to  deal  with  funds  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  some 
seven  or  eight  million  sterling,  or  thirty-five  to  forty  million  dollars 
annually. 

BUPPSBSSION  OF  YAaRANOT. 

(3)  Begging  in  the  streets  or  any  public  place  is  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land an  act  of  vagrancy,  for  which  the  offender  may  be  sent  to  jail. 
The  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  takes  steps  to  pre- 
vent child  begging. 

BEFOBMATION  OF  YAGBANTS. 

(4)  "So  organized  efforts  are  being  made  here  for  the  reclamation  ol 
tramps  as  such,  in  the  way  of  providing  them  with  work,  which  indeed^ 
many  of  them  do  not  want.    There  are  various  religious  agencies  such   ^ 
as  the  Visitation  of  the  Casual  Wards,  the  Free  Breakfast  Mission,  ^ 
etc.,  which  reach  a  number  of  them ;  and  various  reformatory  and  in- 
dustrial schools,  by  fitting  youths  for  taking  their  place  as  respectable 
working  people,  no  doubt  save  many  from  becoming  tramps. 

The  chaplain  of  Her  Majesty's  prison  at  Walton,  Liverpool,  says: 

My  decided  opinion  is  that  tramps  belong  to  the  inoorrigible  class  of  society  and 
are  irreclaimable  by  prison  treatment.  My  long  experience  has  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  rational  way  of  dealing  witih  "inoorrigibles"  is  to  detain  them  in 
''  industrial  homes ''  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

INDISGBIMINATE  OHABITY. 

(5)  Briefly,  the  effect  of  indiscriminate  charity  as  experienced  by 
the  Central  Belief  and  Charity  Organization  Society  may  be  summa- 
rized as  under: 

(a)  It  destroys,  or  at  least  weakens,  the  spirit  of  self-dependence  in 
the  recipient  and  takes  away  the  incentive  to  foresight  and  provision 
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for  the  ftitare.  Sach  almsgiving  is  freqaently  availed  of  by  tlie  most 
anwoTthy  and  designing,  and  apart  from  any  need  existing. 

(6)  It  destroys  or  weakens  on  the  part  of  relatives  or  friends  of  the 
poor  the  sense  of  nataral  obligation  to  assist  those  connected  with 
them  by  nataral  or  social  ties  who  may  be  in  distress. 

(e)  By  interfering  with  the  natural  flow  of  labor  to  where  it  is  re- 
quired it  depresses  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  a  city  like 
Liverpool. 

BEST  GHABITT  SYSTEMS. 

(6)  That  system  is  the  best  which  makes  carefrQ  investigation  into  the 
character^  antecedents,  and  present  circumstances,  and  the  causes  of 
distress,  and  which  adapts  its  aid  to  putting  the  recipient  into  a  posi- 
tion to  support  himself  by  work,  if  possible.  It  is  doubtful  how  far 
charity  can  itself  provide  such  work  with  advantjige,  but  setting  the 
recipient  himself  to  devise  a  practicable  scheme,  it  can  help  him  to 
carry  it  out  when  his  own  efforts  are  insufficient.  The  Central  Belief 
and  Charity  Organization  Society  has  been  successfril  in  transferring 
about  1,500  persons  to  the  factory  districts  after  arranging  for  their 
employment. 

PAUPEB  MABBIAGES. 

(7)  Ko  efforts  have  been  made  to  prevent  the  intermarriages  of  pau- 
pers. There  is  in  this  country  no  such  restraint  upon  marriage  as  is 
referred  to  in  this  question,  but  such  marriages  are  exceedingly  rare. 

Thos.  H«  Shebman, 

OonsuL 

OONSUIiATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Liverpool^  May  13j  1892. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

REPORT  BY  OOKBUL  METOALF, 
OONTBOL  OP  VAGBANT8. 

(1)  To  prevent  disreputable  persons,  such  as  tramps  and  beggars, 
Soing  about  and  carrying  out  illegal  practices  under  the  pretense  that 
::iey  are  in  due  exercise  of  a  legLtimat>e  business,  the  peddlers'  act  (34 
4nd  35  Yict.,  96)  provides  that  any  hawker,  peddler,  or  other  person, 
riot  being  a  commercial  traveler  or  a  bona-fide  tradesman,  who,  with- 
yut  any  horse  or  other  beast,  travels  and  trades  on  foot  and  goes  from 
bown  to  town  or  to  other  men's  houses,  exposing  for  sale  any  goods,  etc., 
^hall  be  liable  for  a  first  ofiense  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  10  shillings, 
bat  it  is  comx>etent  for  such  persons  to  procure  a  peddler's  certificate 
&om  the  chief  officer  of  the  police  of  district  in  which  applicant  has  re- 
dded for  a  month  previous  to  application,  which  will  exempt  him  from 
Uie  provisions  of  the  act 
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DI8TBIBUTIOK  OF  ALMS. 

(2)  The  principal  method  for  the  distribution  of  alms,  and  which  is 
also  the  pablic  one,  is  that  carried  oat  under  the  superintendence  of 
boards  of  guardians  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  by  their  relieving  officers, 
who  in  fit  cases  and  after  proper  inquiries,  allow  such  sum  to  the  appli- 
cant for  relief  as  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case  seem  to 
require.  Another  method  is  that  conducted  by  private  societies,  as  the 
charity  organization  society,  and  many  others  of  a  like  nature. 

SUPPRESSION  OP  VAGRANTS. 

(3)  Under  sec  3  of  5  Geo.  4,  c  83,  every  person  wandering  abroad  or 
placing  himself  or  herself  in  a  public  place,  highway,  court,  or  passage 
to  beg  or  gather  alms,  or  causing  or  procuring  any  child  or  children  to 
do  so,  is  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £5,  or  to  be  committed  to  prison 
for  any  period  not  exceeding  one  calendar  month;  but  it  has  been  held 
that  persons  seeking  assistance  under  exceptional  circumstances,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  their  habit  of  life,  as  in  case  of  workmen  during  a  strike^ 
are  not  vagrants  within  this  section. 

REFORMATION  OP  VAGRANTS. 

(4)  As  to  efforts  to  convert  "  beggars  ^  and  "  tramps  ^  to  self-support- 
ing members  of  society,  it  may  be  said  that  such  i)er8ons,  when  able  to 
maintain  themselves  and  families  by  work,  refusing  or  neglecting  to  do 
so,  are  liable  to  be  fined  or  imprisoned  for  a  i)eriod  not  exceeding  two 
calendar  months,  and  this  would  appear  to  be  the  usual  manner  of  en- 
deavoring to  convert  such  persons  to  self-supporting  members  of 
society,  if  imprisonment  has  such  an  effect — ^the  success  of  which  is 
matter  of  opinion. 

INDISORIMINATE  AND  BEST  CHARITY. 

(5)  The  effects  of  the  indiscriminate  dispensation  of  public  and  pri^^ 
vate  charities  is  the  pauperization  of  the  recipients. 

(6)  The  method  carried  out  by  the  boards  of  guardians  (public)  and-^ 
by  the  charity  organization  society  (private)  are  usually  considered  to  ^ 
be  the  best,  looking  to  the  elevation  of  the  recipients  of  such  charities 
to  the  condition  of  self  snpport,  self  respect,  and  self-confidence,  and 
their  ultimate  rehabilitation  as  good  members  of  society. 

PAUPER  MARRIAGES. 

(7)  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  enactment  against  such  mar- 
riages, although,  as  an  indication  of  the  feeling  against  such  ceremo- 
nies, a  husband  and  wife,  when  admitted  to  a  workhouse,  are  separated 
from  each  other. 

Horace  W.  Mbtoalf, 

United  States  Consulate, 

J^ewcastle-an-  Tyne,  March  22^  1892. 
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TUNSTALU 

REPORT  RT  OONBVL  RXTROSSB. 
CONTROL  OF  YAGBANTS. 

(1)  All  vagrancy  and  begging  being  unlawful,  the  offender  is  subject  to 
arrest.  Any  person^  however,  without  home  or  money,  applying  to  the 
local  police^  can  procure  a  ticket,  which  entitles  him  to  a  night's  lodg- 
ing, supper,  and  breakfast  at  the  local  workhouse,  a  ^*-  tramps'  ward  " 
being  provided  for  that  purpose  capable  of  accommodating  20  males 
and  6  females.  The  average  weekly  number  of  tramps  occupying  this 
ward  is  58.  In  return  for  said  accommodation  and  food,  the  recipient  is 
obliged  to  break  4  hundredweight  of  stones  for  road-making  purposes. 
If  he  refuses  to  do  his  task,  he  is  at  once  brought  before  the  magistrate 
and  generally  put  in  jail  for  from  seven  days  to  one  calendar  month. 
In  the  case  of  those  who,  through  sickness  or  other  adverse  circum- 
stances are  absolutely  unable  to  pay  their  way,  application  is  made  to 
the  parish  officer.'  His  duties,  I  presume,  will  be  given  under  the  gen- 
eral report  of  the  consul-general  along  with  the  duties  of  the  board  of 
guardians,  etc. 

DISTBIBUTION  OF  ALMS. 

(2)  Distribution  of  alms.  An  ably  managed,  well  organized  charity 
organization  society  exists  in  this  place.  Being,  of  course,  a  purely 
voluntary  society,  composed  of  the  best  people  of  the  place,  having 
among  its  members  all  the  ministers  in  the  town,  several  of  the  police 
of&cers,  the  parish  officer  above  mentioned,  and  the  school  board  at- 
tendance officer,  who  by  his  official  position,  perhaps,  best  knows  the 
real  condition  of  every  householder,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  every 
Iioase  in  the  district  to  inquire  as  to  the  attendance  of  the  children 
at  the  board  schools,  thus  coming  into  direct  contact  with  the  parents 
of  children  and  becoming  cognizant  of  the  actual  want  which  is  so  often 
the  cause  of  the  nonattendance  of  the  children.  Of  course  all  of  these 
officials  act  in  a  purely  personal  capacity,  so  far  as  the  society  is  con- 
cerned, but,  by  their  official  knowledge,  are  of  wonderful  service  to  the 
organization  and  make  its  work  much  more  efficient.  The  society  is 
sustained  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Help  is  rendered  either  by  personal  distribution  or  by  means  of 
orders;  never  by  the  giving  of  money. 

No  indiscriminate  distribution  is  indulged  in.  Every  case  is  thor- 
oughly investigated,  either  by  the  officers  of  the  society  or  a  member 
of  a  committee  appointed  specially  for  that  purpose.  The  case  is  thor- 
oughly looked  into  and  a  complete  record  kept  as  to  their  present 
means  of  support,  past  history,  and  habits,  their  present  condition, 
whether  brought  about  by  sickness,  want  of  ^mployoi^'^iV^  VxA^^^^  ^^ 
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immoral  habits^  or  general  shiftlessness  and  improvidence.  A  study 
is  made  of  each  case,  and  a  conclusion  arrived  at  as  to  the  best  means 
of  helping  the  individual  case,  the  mere  matter  of  gratuity  often  being 
found  the  worst  means  of  assistance,  more  of  a  curse  than  a  blessing. 

The  society^s  activity  is  the  secret  of  its  success.  Weekly  meetings, 
and  in  times  of  particular  need,  as  in  a  long  continuance  of  cold 
weather,  semiweekly  and  often  daily  meetings  are  held.  Thus  the 
condition  of  each  district  is  reported  weekly,  and  it  is  seldom  that  a 
case  reported  at  a  meeting  is  not  already  well  known  as  to  whether  it 
is  one  of  real  need  or  of  imposition. 

SUPPRESSION  OP  VAGRANCY. 

(3)  The  foregoing  society  often  report  to  the  police  cases  of  begging, 
and  act  as  prosecutors  where  there  are  no  other  means  of  stopping  the 
nuisance.  In  cases  where  parents  send  out  children  for  such  purpose, 
the  society  have  the  parents  arrested  and  prosecuted. 

REFORMATION  OF  VAGRANTS. 

(4)  I^othing  is  done,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  by  the  Government  toward 
converting  beggars  and  tramps  into  self-supporting  members  of  society. 
If  poor  and  absolutely  penniless,  the  parish  officer  has  the  power 
to  send  such  to  the  workhouse,  which  has  but  the  effect  of  plunging 
them  deeper  in  self-disrespect.  The  "charity  organization,"  how- 
ever, does  what  it  can.  For  men  or  women  who  wiU  and  can  work,  it 
endeavors  to  get  them  into  some  employment,  in  some  rare  crises  to- 
nishing  small  amounts  of  capital  as  a  loan;  if  in  need  of  tools,  fur- 
nishes them,  it  being  understood  that  he  or  she  will  pay  for  them  when 
they  become  able  so  to  do.  By  sympathetic  and  kindly  interest,  with 
word  and  look,  the  society  try  to  encourage  them  to  a  higher  mode  of 
life.  This  society,  like  all  others  of  like  kind,  meets  with  many  disap- 
pointments, but  are  greatly  encouraged  by  many  successful  restora- 
tions &om  beggary  to  self-supporting  independence. 

Previous  to  the  starting  of  this  charity  organization  society  there 
were  many  disreputable  lodging-houses  in  the  town,  in  which  were  con- 
gregated nightly  hordes  of  the  worst  vagrant  element,  who  daily 
swarmed  the  town  as  beggars,  peddlers,  organ-grinders,  etc.  Through 
the  instrumentality  of  said  society  two-thirds  of  these  have  been  closed, 
and  the  balance  are  of  the  poor  but  respectable  class,  and  yet  neces- 
sary lodging-house  type. 

INDISCRIMINATE  CHARITY. 

(5)  This  society  reports  almost  invariable  disaster  in  cases  of  indis- 
criminate dispensation  of  either  public  or  private  charity,  and  appeals 
loudly  to  the  public  not  to  give  any  alms,  but  rather  to  take  particulars 
of  the  case  and  report  same  to  the  organization.    For  this  purpose 
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tickets  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  many  of  the  best  householders,  and  in 
place  of  giving  any  money  or  food  one  of  these  tickets,  with  name  and 
address  filled  oat^  is  given^  which  acts  as  an  introdaction  to  the  society. 
These  tickets  do  not  entitle  the  holder  to  anything  but  to  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  society,  who  at  once  start  an  investigation  of  the  case. 

Wh.  BusaESS, 

(Jan9uL 
U.  8.  Consulate, 

Tunstall,  March  12j  1S92. 


IRELAND. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  REID,  OF  DTTBLIW. 
OONTBOL  OF  VAaBANTS. 

The  Imperial  Government  has  on  the  statute  book  legislation  under 
which  beggars  can  be  dealt  with,  and  persons  committing  certain  offenses 
may  be  deemed  rogues  and  vagabonds  and  become  liable  to  be  committed 
to  gaol  for  any  time  not  exceeding  three  months. 

The  10  and  11  Victoria  C.  48,  s.  3.,  enacts : 

Every  person  wandermg  abroad  and  begging  or  placing  himself  in  a  public  place, 
street,  highway,  court  or  passage  to  beg  or  gather  alms,  or  causing  or  procuring  or 
encouragiug  any  child  or  children  so  to  do,  and  eyery  person  who,  haying  been  resi- 
dent in  any  union  in  Ireland,  shall  go  from  such  union  to  some  other  union  or  from 
one  electoral  or  relief  district  to  another  electoral  or  relief  district  in  Ireland  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  relief  in  such  last-mentioned  union  or  district  shaU,  on 
oonyiction  thereof  before  any  Justice,  if  such  Justice  think  fit,  be  committed  to  the 
common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  there  to  be  kept  to  hard  labor  for  any  time  not 
exceeding  one  calendar  month. 

Under  5  George  4,  0.  83,  it  is  enacted  that  every  suspected  person 
or  reputed  thief  frequenting  any  river,  canal,  or  navigable  stream,  etc., 
or  any  street,  highway,  or  avenue  leading  thereto,  with  intent  to  com- 
mit felony,  shall  be  deemed  a  rogue  and  vagabond,  and  may  be  appre- 
hended and  committed  to  prison  with  hard  labor  for  any  period  not 
exceeding  three  calendar  months.    By  an  act  of  1871,  in  proving  the 
intent  to  commit  a  felony,  it  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  the  person 
suspected  was  guilty  of  any  particular  act  or  acts  tending  to  show  his 
purpose  or  intent,  and  he  may  be  convicted  if,  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  from  his  known  character  as  proved  to  the  court  before 
^hoin  he  shall  be  brought,  it  appears  to  the  court  that  his  intent  was 
to  commit  a  felony. 

The  statutes  are  general  to  Ireland  and  are  not  limited  to  any  par- 
Ucalar  city  or  town,  but  apply  to  the  whole  country. 

Previous  to  1838  the  widespread  destitution  in  Ireland,  and  the  ab- 
Bence  of  any  effective  organization  on  a  large  scale  for  the  purpose  of 
dispensing  relief  to  indigent  persons,  necessitated  the  te^isAafcwt^  ^^aSl- 
ing  with  the  sahject^  and,  accordingly,  in  1838  an  act  otTfac^fiaaKo^'^^^ 
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passed  applicable  to  the  entire  of  Ireland  which  established  certain  difl- 
tricts  or  unions,  in  each  of  which  a  workhouse  was  constructed,  and 
for  its  government  and  for  the  performance  of  the  duty  a  number  of 
persons  called  << guardians  of  the  poor"  were  constituted  a  board.  A 
moiety  of  these  guardians  {u*e  nominated  by  and  firom  the  local  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  the  other  moiety  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  an- 
nually, in  each  division  of  every  union. 

The  guardians  are  not  paid  for  their  services,  and  they  administer 
relief  in  two  modes:  (1)  Inside  the  workhouse,  and  (2)  at  the  residence 
of  the  pauper  (called  outdoor  relief).  The  former  mode  necessitates 
the  pauper  residing  within  the  curtilage  of  the  workhouse  during  the 
term  he  is  receiving  relief,  whilst  the  other  mode  permits  the  indigent 
person  to  reside  at  his  own  residence  and  endeavor  to  obtain  some 
means  of  livelihood  and  not  to  remain  a  burden  on  the  community. 

The  first  is  the  method  practically  of  giving  relief  to  paupers,  and 
the  second  to  those  whom  poverty  has  compelled  to  seek  relief,  but  who 
are  not  necessarily  paupers.  The  intention  is  by  supplying  poverty 
with  assistance  is  to  banish  it.  It  strives  to  cure  itself  and  does  so 
when  stimulated  to  exertion.  Pauperism  is  more  confirmed  and  often 
lends  to  contaminate  others. 

The  repugnance  of  the  Irish  x)oor  to  enter  a  workhouse  is  very  great 
Too  often  even,  as  we  learn  from  official  reports,  they  prefer  to  die  in 
utter  destitution  in  their  wretched  cabins,  rather  than  to  let  themselves 
be  shut  up  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  a  workhouse  with  the  certainty 
of  seeing  all  domestic  bonds  severed  {vide  blue  book  1848,  p.  17;  Ml 
1859,  p.  34). 

The  method  of  giving  indoor  relief  has  the  triple  disadvantage  of 
(1)  being  proportionately  dearer,  (2)  relieving  less  poor  and  (3)  sub- 
jecting the  i>oor  to  very  bad  conditions. 

As  regards  the  latter,  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  administra- 
tion  is  that  life  in  a  workhouse  should  be  made  to  border  as  closely  a» 
possible  on  destitution.    By  this  means  it  is  proposed  to  banish  firon^- 
them  those  of  the  poor  who  would  come  thither  only  to  live  in  idleness 
at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers.    To  exclude  idlers  and  pretendedC^ 
paupers  is  undoubtedly  the  part  of  good  administration* 

The  system  of  indoor  relief  is  more  general  in  Ireland  than  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  and,  consequently,  the  expense  per  head  of  the  poor 
relieved  is  greater,  principally  on  account  of  the  large  administrative 
expenses  which  it  entails. 

POOR  Li.W. 

The  poor  law  came  into  operation  in  1838,  but  none  of  the  work- 
houses were  opened  for  the  admission  of  paupers  till  1840.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  numbers  of  paupers  relieved  in  the  workhouses 
and  out  of  the  workhouses  from  1872  to  1889,  together  with  the  total 
expenditxire  for  relief  of  the  pooi  iu  the  same  period : 
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• 

i 

* 

Aggregate  number  re- 
lieved continnouslv  or  ■aO' 

Increase 

or 
decrease 

on 

previoos 

year. 

Annual  expenditure. 

Increase 
or 

Years 

ended 

Sept.  29. 

oessively,  during 
the  year.* 

In  main- 
tenance 

and 
clothing. 

Oat- 
relief. 

Salaries 

andaU 

other 

expenses 

Total 
poor  relief 
expendi- 
ture. 

decrease 

on 

preyious 

year. 

In-door. 

Ont-door 

Total.* 

87« 

873 

874 

875 

876 

m 

878 

879 

880 

881 

882...... 

883 

884 

885 

886 

887 

888 

889 

163 
163 
163 
163 
163 
163 
163 
163 
163 
163 
163 
163 
168 
163 
168 
161 
161 
161 

232,824 
249,736 
253.828 
214,642 
183,979 
199.794 
248,810 
304,826 
368,096 
3413.844 
333,813 
305,339 
299,963 
320,550 
360,972 
387,075 
396,697 
369,570 

68,482 

69,507 

66,332 

66,714 

66,116 

67,237 

75.290 

86,426 

181,778 

226,005 

131, 036 

132,856 

116,223 

120, 939 

271,214 

134,757 

129, 150 

120,655 

296,256 

319,242 

320, 160 

281,356 

250,095 

267,031 

824.100 

391,252 

549,874 

589,849 

464,848 

438,195 

416,186 

441.489 

632,186 

521, 832 

525,847* 

490,225* 

+  18,764 
+  22,986 
+        918 

—  38,804 

—  31. 261 
+  16,936 
+  57,069 
+  67,206 
+158,622 
+  39,975 
-125,000 

—  26,654 

—  22,009 
+  25,303 
+190. 697 
—110, 364 
+    4,015 

—  85,622 

£ 
410,183 
454,670 
466,345 
424,502 
407.937 
415,790 
459,693 
443,986 
481,710 
465,498 
466,216 
470,922 
443,761 
406,888 
381,194 
368,246 
369,197 
369,845 

£ 

80,477 

91,154 

93,586 

94,775 

97,403 

102,227 

110,415 

117,275 

153,586 

182,049 

180, 575 

186,064 

181, 210 

183,298 

235,500 

207,425 

201, 152 

196,070 

£ 
838,671 
244,736 
257,360 
252.216 
257,815 
262,309 
275,500 
286,744 
294,671 
317, 581 
820,692 
865,859 
320,959 
297,720 
287,324 
282.149 
279,903 
288,497 

£ 
729,331 
790,560 
817,281 
771,553 
763,155 
780, 326 
845,608 
847,955 
929.967 
965,128 
967,483 
1,042, 845 
945.930 
887.906 
904,018 
857,820 
850,252 
853, 912 

£ 
+48,663 
+61,889 
+12,614 
-45,728 

—  8,898 
+17, 171 
+66,282 
+  2,347 
4.82,018 
+85,161 
+  8,855 
+75,368 
—96,915 
-58.024 
+16,112 
-46,198 

—  7,668 
+  8.680 

*BxclvsiTe  of  petsons  In  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  asylums.    In  1888  they  numbered  888  and  in 
889  877. 

iverage  dailif  number  in  receipt  of  relief  during  the  year,  average  number  of  deathe  per 
week,  and  rate  of  moriality  for  each  of  the  10  years  ending  September  £9, 1889, 


fear 

«Dd- 

«d 

□ept. 


1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1881 

U83 

UM 

1887 

m 


Bstl- 

mated 

popula* 

uon. 


5,327,100 
5,128,960 
6.090,009 
■  5,015,328 
KM2.fi70 
'4,924,342 
|4,8in,430 
k  837, 352 
K  777, 545 
K  730, 532 


Able-bodied. 


:4 


2.8166. 
2,795,4, 
2,8034, 
2,699  4, 


2,323 
2.346 
2,477 
2,471 
2,637 
2,607 


166 
973 
737 
720 
423 
899 
264 
167 
101 
878 


o 
H 


I 


1^ 


I 


98012,230 
76811,618 
54010,665 
329  10, 366 


746 
635 
781 
638 
738 
885 


W,  ZvV 

8,835 
8,709 
8,339 
8,092 
7,562 


Sick  in  workhouse 
hospitals. 


8 


1,007 
822 
859 
783 
671 
601 
489 
470 
664 
388 


18,93619, 
18,95719, 
18,39219, 
18, 228' 19, 


All  other  dlasses. 


8 


17,409 
17, 257 
16,755 
16,729 
16,836 
16,669 


18, 
17, 
17, 
17, 
17. 
17, 


9436, 

7796, 
2516, 
0006, 
080  6, 
758  6, 
24416, 
199i6. 
400*6, 
057|6. 


8437, 
4857, 
1796, 
4597, 
8607, 
3286, 
407(7, 
345  6, 
308:6, 
220  6, 


I 

H 

O 


2r014,09364, 
13913,624  52, 
928 13, 107  50, 


152:13,611 


149 

911 
013 
967 


614 


18,60947, 
13.23946, 


50. 


13,420 
13,312 
770118.078 


12,834 


48. 
45, 
46, 
43, 


246 

789 
663 
315 
625 
468 
104 
488 
218 
838 


Deaths  in 
week. 


Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber 
dur- 
ing 

week. 


259 
228 
204 
252 
210 
219 
204 
194 
196 
187 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
rate  or 
mortali- 
ty per 
1,000 
inmates 


4.8 
4.3 
4.0 
5.0 
4.4 
4.7 
4.4 
4.8 
4.8 
4.3 


Per- 
cent of 
in-door 
paupers 
on  esti- 
mated 

opu- 
.on. 


1.02 
1.03 
0.99 
1.00 
0.96 
0.94 
9.94 
0.94 
0.94 
0.93 
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Summary  of  expenditure  out  of  the  poor  rates  in  18S9  comx}ared  with  1888. 


Year  ended  TMi  September, 
1889. 


Xn-inftiiitenanoe  and  clothing . . 

Blind  and  deaf  and  dumb 

Out-relief 

Salaries  and  rations  of  officers . 
▲11  other  poor  relief  expenses . 

Total  for  poor  relief 


liedical  charities  and  ▼aooin*> 
tlon 

Expenses  under  sanitary  acts. . 

Bxpeases  under  burial-ground 
acts 

Expenses  under  snperannuA- 
tionaots 

Expenses  under  cattle-disease 
acts • 

National  school  teachers'  act . . 

Expenditure  not  included  un- 
der other  headings  


Total  expenditure 

Yalnation  on  20th  Sept.,  1889 

Poundage  on  the  valuation : 

On  poor  relief 

On  total  expenditure  .... 


Leln- 
ster. 


£ 

137,638 

4,065 

70,703 

43.092 

48,266 


803,763 

46,722 
14,772 

2,954 

5,044 

11,966 
5,513 

101,365 


Mnn- 
ster. 


£ 

130,336 

5,694 

83,802 

45, 152 

44,769 


Ulster. 


£ 
65,151 
2,524 
23,453 
80,786 
28,141 


309,750 

46, 107 
15,048 

1,774 

5,826 

6.071 
8,897 

143,020 


150,026 

42,766 
18,285 

996 

2,274 

6,914 
12,660 

22,083 


492,099  ;  535,993  I  255,003 


4, 763, 449  3, 444, 48514. 392, 455 


0   1   34;  0   1   Oi 
0    1    8}  0    2    5l 


0    0    8i 
0    1    u 


Con- 
naught. 


£ 
36,220 
1,298 
18, 112 
17,747 
16,996 


Total  Ireland. 


1889. 


90,373 


£ 
309,345 
13,581 
196,070 
136,777 
188,139 


22.360 
6,412 

1.238  I 

1,781  i 

2.«16| 

21  i 


1888. 


Rate  per 
___ccnt^ 

1889.  1I868. 


£ 

869,197  i  26.0 
13.369  i  1.0 
201,152  i  13.8 
136,587  !  9.6 
130,047  I    9.7 


853,912 

157,955 
64,517 

6.961 

14,425 

26,566 
27,091 

12,971  i    279,439* 


850,252  ! 


158,906  I  U.1 
54,467      3.8 


6,006 


as 


14,115  I    LO 

I 

28.399  1    1.9 
17,822  i    L9 

328,326*1  19.7 


S.3 
0.9 

13.8 
9.4 
9.0 


10.9 
3.7 

0.4 

LO 

L9 
L2 

32.5 


137,771  11,420,806  1,458,383  I  100    !  100 


1,365,846 


0    1    32 

0  1 114 


13,966,23513,042,712;. 


0  1  24, 
0  19; 


0    1 
0    1 


8f 


*Indluding  expenses  under  the  laborers'  acts,  vis,  in  1888,  £246,378,  and  in  1880,  £186,990. 


far 

educational 
£14,458  18*.  Id 

The  sources  whence  the  several  unions  derive  their  revenue  are 

(1)  by  levying  a  rate  upon  all  rateable  hereditaments,  i.e.  real  properly;    ^ 

(2)  by  loans;   (3)  by  grant  from  imperial  exchequer;  (4)  produce  of 
labor  of  inmates,  etc. 

The  poor  rate  is  not  uniform  throughout  Ireland.  The  expenses  of 
a  workhouse  are  provided  for  by  each  union  and  the  expenses  of  keep- 
ing the  poor  are  levied  upon  each  electoral  division  which  is  a  sub- 
division of  a  union,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  poor  relieved. 

Those  who  maintain  this  compulsory  provision  of  the  i>oor  la^^ 
maintain  it  as  a  permanent  principle,  to  be  kept  in  operation  under  9^ 
circumstances,  because  they  say  all  property  in  civilized  countri^^ 
being  appropriated  they  who  are  born  into  the  world  and  have  not  tl^ 
means  of  providing  for  themselves,  who  are  incapable  of  labor,  whethc^ 
from  infancy  or  age  or  from  inability,  physical  or  mental,  have  a  righ^ 
to  a  maintenance  from  the  property  of  others. 

It  is  lamentable,  but  true,  that,  to  the  improvident  population  0:^  ^ 
large  towns  and  to  the  pauperized  laborers  of  most  of  the  agricultural 
districts,  any  facilities  for  maintaining  themselves  beyond  drudging 
for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  only  tend  to  make  them  work  the  les^ 
and  multiply  the  faster. 

Fortunately,  however,  in  the  cities  and  towns,  of  the  able-bodiec^ 
pAuperSf  it  is  only  the  most  degt^A^  ^\io  moke  application  to  the  poor^ 
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law  unions  for  assistance.  For  relieving  the  deserving  poor,  who  may 
be  on  the  verge  of  necessity,  the  charitable  public  have  formed  organi- 
zations, which  are  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  and  be- 
quests of  the  public  generally. 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  ALMS. 

In  Dublin  the  principal  of  these  institutions  is  called  the  Society 
for  the  lielief  of  Sick  and  Indigent  lioom-Keepers  of  All  Religious  Per- 
suasions. This  society  since  its  couunencement  has  relieved  the  im- 
mense number  of  over  2,500,000  sick  and  distressed  room-keepers,  of 
whom  38,470  individuals  received  aid  during  the  twelve  mouths  ending 
December  31,  1800.  The  resources  of  the  society  are  derived  from 
voluntary  donations,  subscriptions,  and  bequests.  The  mode  in  which 
applic'duts  come  before  the  society  is  by  petition  signed  by  a  sub* 
scriber  of  at  least  8  shillings  per  annum.  Clergymen  of  all  persua- 
sions and  medieval  gentlemen  have  likewise  the  privilege  of  recommend- 
ing objects  without  subscribing. 

The  next  largest  organization  is  the  charitable  Society  of  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul,  which  was  established  in  1845  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
without  religious  distinction,  and  who  are  visited  at  their  homes  by  the 
members  of  the  society.  The  organization  is  maintained  by  voluntary 
contributions  and  the  administration  is  voluntary  also.  Branches  num- 
bering over  one  hundred  and  forty  exist  in  various  cities  and  towns  bx 
Ireland. 

There  are  also  a  large  number  of  other  establishments,  founded  by 
humanitarians  tor  specific  charitable  purposes  or  for  specific  objects  of 
charity,  such  as  the  Dublin  Typographical  Benevolent  Fund,  Protes- 
tuit  Shoemakers'  Charitable  Society,  Medical  Benevolent  Fund  Society 
of  Ireland,  Apothecaries'  Benevolent  Society,  Dublin  Midnight  Mission 
and  Female  Refuge,  where,  upon  personal  applications,  an  immediate 
refuge  is  afforded  for  outcast  females;  the  Catholic  Boys'  Home,  where 
a  night's  lodging  and  food  are  afforded  outcast  boys,  and  many  other 
siiuilar  institutions. 

EEFOBMATION  OF  VAGRANTS. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  convert  '^beggars"  and  ^Hramps"  to  self- 
supporting  members  of  society  by  the  hard  and  rigid  discipline  of  both 
rorkhouse  and  goal,  and  also  by  inculcating  in  them  whilst  resident  in 
either  institution  feelings  of  self  respect,  of  religion,  and  a  desire  to 
tvail  of  the  opportunities  offered  them  by  fighting  their  own  battle. 
^.Itliough  there  appear  no  statistics  on  the  subject,  it  has  been  found 
•hat  a  very  small  proportion  of  professional  beggars  and  tramps  are 
apprehended  the  second  time  for  the  offense  of  begging. 

In  the  case  of  youthful  criminal  offenders,  reformatory  schools  have 
yeeu  established  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  where,  from  the  vari- 
eties of  vicious  characters  confined  in  them,  a  pen[ia\  tt<6;&.\iai^T^^  ^isas^ 
354lI 13 
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be  necessary.    The  constraction  of  the  building  and  the  rigor  of 
discipline  are  of  a  nature  to  assist  this  object. 

The  inmates  are  all  instructed  in  some  trade  or  craft  where  cons 
employment  will  inculcate  those  habits  of  industry  which  will 
rially  aid  the  cause  of  reformation. 

These  institutions  are  maintained  by  (1)  a  capitation  grant  &om  t 
imperial  exchequer^  (2)  by  contributions  from  the  local  municipal  ai 
thorities  out  of  the  local  rates,  (3)  by  a  capitation  grant  enforced  froi 
the  parents  of  the  youthftil  offender  if  they  are  liable  to  pay  it,  (4)  1> 
voluntary  contributions,  and  (5)  by  the  produce  of  the  labor  of  the  i 
mates. 

REFORMATORY  SCUO0L8. 

Under  the  Irish  reformatory  school  act,  passed  in  1858,  a  capitatioi 
grant  from  the  treasury  is  made  of  6«.  per  week  for  each  inmate.    Th». 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  accounts  for  1889: 


^fi 


y 

Z2r 


in 


Reformatory  schools. 
P.  Prot«stant;K.  C.Ro- 
man Catbolic. 


For  boyt. 


Halone,  Belfast,  P 

TTpton,  county  Cork^  "R.  C* 
Rehobotli  Place,  Dublin,  P 
Phillipeto  wn,    King's 

County.  R.C 

St  Keyin^s  Glencroe,  R.  C 

Forgirli. 

Cork  street,  Dublin,  P  . . . 
High  Park,  county  Dub* 

iru,K.C 

StJoseph's  Limerick, 

R.  C 


Spark 's  Lake,  Mon^ban, 


Total 


Average 
number 
of  in- 
mates. 


76 


15 

280 
280 


10 
42 
27 
35 


765 


Cost  of  main - 

tenauce  ond 

management. 


&    t.  d. 

1,698  13  9 

445  14  2 

303  2  4 

5,451  1  0 

6,432  12  6 


261  15  6 

866  19  1 

578  8  4 

711  10  6 


16, 840    6  10 


Rent  and 
interest. 


&  t.    d. 

05  18    6 


27  10    0 

99    6    0 
33    7    6 


85  0  0 

70  0  0 

183  4  6 

85  0  0 


699    0    6 


Expenses 
of  disposal. 


874    1    7 


Building 
andbui£ 


£   t. 

88  12 

87  18 

6  14 

d, 
9 

7 
5 

2 
8 

9 

0 
2 
0 

25  5 
62  5 

d. 

6 
6 

317  5 
273  1 

tl,000  0 

0 

6  2 

47  11 

29  5 

18  10 

1, 087  11    0 


Total 
expoaditoTM'r^Ej^ 


£  t. 

1,878  10 

595  16 

427  6 

6,867  12 

6,739  1 


301  18 

984  10 

790  18 

815  9 


6 
t 

9 


19.401    5 


11 
3 


t 

7 
0 
6 

u" 


"^  Closed  as  a  refonnatory,  April,  1889.  tGood  will  of  a  new  farm. 

The  total  receipts  in  1889  amounted  to  £20,217  Of.  7d.,  of  which  sum  £12,716  It.  lOd.  was  oontribu 
out  of  treasury'  vote,  £5,985  8«.  Id.  from  local  rates,  and  from  other  sources  £1,515  9s.  8d.,  indodi 


estimated  profits,  £1,000.    The  average  net  cost  per  head,  allowing  for  profit  and  loss,  was  £22 12«. 
in  1889.    In  the  case  of  Upton  Roformatory  School,  owing  to  decreased  numbers,  ita  oertificate 
withdrawn  early  in  1889,  the  boys  being  transferred  to  PhiUipstown  and  Glencree,  and  on  the  13f 
April  of  that  year  it  was  certified  ab  an  Industrial  School  instead. 

For  the  support  and  the  training  of  the  young  poor  who  have  n 
sunk  so  low  as  to  require  a  sentence  of  penal  labor  or  confinement 
be  recorded  against  them,  industrial  schools  have  been  es 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.    These  institutions  are  supported  i 
the  same  manner  as  reformatory  schools,  and  all  the  inmates  receive 
instructions  in  whatever  trade  or  service  they  may  be  most  capable, 
as  to  turn  them  out  with  the  means  of  earning  their  own  livelihood. 


it 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  IN  IRELAND. 

Summary  of  accaunis  year  ending  Slat  December,  18S9, 


hodla. 


innty: 
tian  Ship, 

wt,P 

iodge,  Bel- 
ton  House, 

ut,  P 

iTD,  Belfast. . 
fttrick's  Fe- 
t,  iielfast — 
ock    Lodge, 
lat,  P 

»town 

D 

inty :  St.  Jo- 

Uk-van 

ity:  Ennis... 

ity: 

jyaius.  Clou* 

7, ,-• 

oleman's, 

snstown 

ady  of  Mer- 

Ciosale 

,Cork 

aeos*  Home, 

imiie,P 

aome,  Black- 

.P 

w 

fe  Weet 

tore 

• 
• 

nlMur's,  Son- 

i  Wen 

naonnt 

■holae,  Cove- 

»t,  P 

ing-home, 
m  quay,  P... 
iinty: 

B 

etown 

I  Bridge 

re 

ary's   Lake- 
's,     Sandy- 

Qt 

,  Blaokrock, 

m 

ibury  street, 

lin,  P 

mnty : 
(ridget*8, 

(lirhea 

Mloe 

1 

Grack 

arard 

no's,  Gal  way. 

nty: 

ley 

»pli's,Tra]ee 
oke     Alms- 
e,  Tralee.... 
County: 

my,  lule 

iny.  Female., 
bounty:    St. 
^anonatown. 
bounty; 

►rge'a 

Bceni'a 

ok.  lUto.... 


No.of 

in- 
mates, 
18d9. 


239 

105 

09 
152 

128 

40 

55 
52 

89 
82 

135 

46 

157 
151 

18 

44 

65 
38 
96 

183 

188 

70 

89 

797 
136 
151 
103 

70 

124 
152 

44 


114 

77 

87 
148 

40 

78 
201 

103 
99 

70 

162 
104 

82 

89 
185 

148  I 


Total  cofit  of 
maiotenanoe 
and  manage- 
ment. 


£     s.  d. 

4,545    8  11 

1,563    2  5 

1, 566  15  3 

2,300    6  6 

2,310  15  0 

725    2  10 

817    0  4 

810    0  10 

1,519    0  11 

1, 2G6  19  10 

2,400  11  7 

775  16  9 

2.2rJ    6  4 

2,  ^10  10  3 

484    8  8 

925    0  8 

048  14  3 

618  15  0 

1,740    5  1 

2,358    8  6 

3,497    7  10 

1,692    4  1 

595    5  7 

15,133    3  2 

2,472    3  2 

2,352  14  6 

1.907  11  6 

1, 179  19  6 

2,039    5  10 

2,978    0  0 

907  17  3 


1,688  17 
1,068  14 
1,226  15 
2,300 
771 
1,416  7 
3,770  11 


3 

6 

6 

0    0 

17  10 


0 
0 


Bent  and 
interest. 


1, 336    1  11 

1,967  17  3 

1, 048  19  7 

2, 754    3  7  i 

2,164  18  0 

1,274  18  6 

1,144  10  6 

2,346    9  7 

2,986    0  0 


£     8.  d. 


5    18 

135    0  0 

103    6  8 

250    0  0 

69    0  3 

60    0  0 

25    0  0 

200  0  0 

201  10  0 

270    0  0 

90    0  0 

324    0  0 

221  11  1 

53    0  0 

175  14  3 

100    0  0 

100    0  0 

31  10  0 


87  10    0 
201  10    0 


85    0    0 

1,925  14    0 

67  17    6 

732    7  10 

40    0    0 


267  10  0 

56  13  2 

192  10  0 

32    0*  0 


li9  0 

810  0 

83  0 

156  0 

60  0    0 

160  0    0 

538  5 


0 
0 
0 
0 


Expenses  of 
disposal. 


1 ; 


320  16    0 


363    5    6 
207    0    0 

66    3  10 

665  12  10  i 

60    0    0 

178    «    9 


£     9.  d. 

151  16  11 


48  15  0 

53  19  4 

108    0  0 

18    3  4 

21  10  0 


Building 
and  land. 


£     8.  d. 

305  18  2 


404  2  6 
200  0  0 


Total  ex- 
penditure. 


I 


60  10  0 


25    6 
88  10 

8 
0 

109    0 

0 

10    0 

0 

80    0 

6 

6  16  4 

29  3  0 

90  0  0 

20  0  0 


175  6  10 

53  10  0 

11  9  1 

9  8  9 

480  0  0 

109  0  0 

127  0  7 

10  0  0 

42  0  0 

119  0  2 

60  0  0 

13  6  8 


79  5  0 
49  19  0 

38  10  0 


366  11  0 


312  10  6 


53  0  0 
1, 245  0  10 


170  4  8 


766  3  4 


10  0  6 
35  0  0 
53  19  8 

42  17  10 
17  11  7 

126  4  U 


235  6  0 


96  15  0 

575  0  0 

35  10  0 


132  6  11 
516  17  0 


762  6  7 


60  0  0 
34  18  8 
82  8  6 
1»16  OV. ^  V«l^  ^  ^ 


£       t.  d. 

6,063  4  0 

1,568  4  1 

2. 154  12  9 
2,457  12  6 

2,868  16  0 

812  6  5 

959  0  4 
835  0  10 

1,744  7  7 
1,596  19  10 

3,146  2  7 

875  16  9 

2,677  6  10 
2, 774  11  10 

644  6  0 

1, 129  17  6 

1, 138  14  3 

791  15  0 

8,025  15  11 

2,621  4  6 
3,922  12  6 

1, 703  13  2 

639  14  4 

18,305  0  6 
2,649  0  8 
3, 212  11  11 
2, 192  17  6 

1,489  9  6 

2, 214  19  2 
3, 230  10  0 

953  3  11 


2, 013  17  8 

2,003  13  5 

1,383  15  6 

2,456  0  0 

850  18  4 

1,611  7  0 

4,496  1  8 

2,216  12  9 

1,975  8  10 

1,175  4  6 

3, 879  15  8 

2,521  18  0 

1,376  1  0 
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Summary  of  accounts  year  ending  SUt  December ,  1889 — Coiitinned« 


Schools. 


Longford     C  on  n  t  y : 

Newtownforbes 

Louth  Couniy : 

House  of  Charity, 

Drogheda 

Dnndalk 

Hajo  County : 

Wentport 

Ballaghaderreen  . . . 
Honagluih  County :  St. 
Martha's,  Mouagban. 
Boacommon  County: 

Roftcoromou 

Sunimerhill,    Ath- 

lone 

Benada.  Tobercurry 
Sligo County:  StLan- 

renco,  8hgo 

Tipperary  County : 

Clonmel 

St.      Augustine's, 

Templeuiore 

St.  Fraucifl,  Cashel. 
St.  Louifl,  Thurles. . 

Tipperary 

Tyrone     County :    St. 
Catliariue*8,    S  t  r  a  - 

bane 

Waterford  County: 

Cappoqnin 

St.  I)on]inick,  Wa- 
terford  

Westroeath     County : 
Mount    Carmel, 

Moate 

Wexford  County: 

St.    Aidan's   New 

Ross 

St.  Michael's,  Wex- 
ford  

Wioklow  County: 

Meath,  Bray,  P 

Bathdrum 


Total 


No.  of 

in- 
mates, 
1889. 


149 

100 
91 

106 
78 

74 

61 

147 
53 

123 

149 

66 

108 
45 
82 

101 

54 

123 

53 

73 

106 

43 
56 


7,574 


Total  cost  of 

niiiintenanoe 

and  manage- 

meut. 


£     ».  d. 
2,775  12    7 

1,909  7  2 
1,580    5    0 

1,435  11  4 
2,065    0    0 

1,336    4    2 

1,351  11    2 

2,992  17  11 
996    0    4 

3, 125  18    3 

2, 612  13    2 

1,316    2    4 

1, 722  10    9 

772    0    0 

1, 115    0  10 

1,634  6  3 
1,064  0  1 
2,300  17    6 

855  17    6 

1,042  17    2 

1,932    3    3 

832    1    3 
1, 180    8  11 


Bent  and 
interest. 


£     8.  d. 

30    0    0 


64  0 
31  15 

325    0 
216    0 

60    0 

50    0 

250  0 
52  10 

285  15 

187    1 

120  0 
55  0 
15    0 

233  15 

142  10 

65  0 
230    0 


0 
2 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

2 

8 

0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 


Expenses  of 
disposal. 


£     9.  d. 

50    0    0 


35  10    0 


Building 
and  land. 


Total  ex- 
penditure. 


8.  d.  \       £      I.  d. 
2,855  12  7 


I 


71  0  0 
40  0  0 
20    0    0 


121    0    0 


248    0 

106  15 

0  11 
15    0 


0 

0 

0 
0 


133,861  10    9 


12.446    9    7 


80    6    0 


57  5  0 
40  0  0 
28  18    6 


67  10    0 


177    4    2 

icb'6 '9 


I 


74    0  0 

18    0  0 

64    3  2 

38  10  5 

17  15  8 


3,486    0    9 


250    0    0 


30    1    3 
80    0    0 


6,995  13    8 


J, 973   7  2 

1, 647  10  2 

1, 760  11  4 
2,332   0  0 

1,436  4  2 

1,42111  2 

3, 242  17  U 
1,UJ8  10  4 

3,41113  5 

3,057  &  0 

1,438  2  4 

1,095  2  « 

fc-27  0  « 

1, 377  14  « 

1,844  6  3 
1,129   0  1 
2,604  17    * 

1,244  17 

1,345     ^ 

2»077     ^ 

880     ^ 
1.275     ^ 


6 


156,789  L^ 


The  Irish  industrial  schools  act  (31  Vic,  c.  25),  passed  on  29th  May,  18G8.  The  number  of  scL  - 
having  cf>rtiflcates  on  Slst  December,  1889,  was  70—11  Protestant  and  59  Roman  Catholic— 21  for  bcr^ 
48  for  girls,  1  mixed  school  for  young  boys  and  girls.  Protestant  schools  are  marked  P;  all  the^"^^ 
Roman  Catholic.  "  1 

The  total  receipts  in  1889  were  £144,687  69.  Id.,  the  exptrnditure  £156,789  lis.  9cl.,  towards  which  ^*^ 
Tr6aaur>'  contributed  £93.508  13«.  5d.    The  aranunt  rcc^eive4l  from  local  rates  was  £34.552  14«.  \d.,  j 
from  other  sources  £16,625  18«.  7  d.,  includiug  estimated  protits,  £10,000.    The  avera^  uetoost 
head,  allowing  for  profit  and  loss,  was  £18  4«.  id, 

INDISCRIMINATE  CHABITY. 

Indiscrimiuate  dispensation  of  both  public  and  private  chainty  h 
always  been  found  to  defeat  the  object  the  chaiitably  disposed  m; 
have  in  view. 

It  exercises  on  the  recipient  a  debasing  influence  by  inducing  him  t:^ 
lose  liis  relf-respect  and  to  become  dependent  upon  others  for  his  su 
port. 

Whati^ver  quantity  of  destitution  there  may  be  in  Ireland  it  may 
traced  to  removable  causes.    Charity  and  the  relief  of  the  poor  shouts- 
only  involve  a  question  of  expediency,  and  no  system  of  distribnti 
will  uJtimately  be  productive  of  benefit  unless  it  has  for  its  object  t 
total  abolition  of  the  cause. 
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In  times  of  famine  and  great  distress  the  Imperial  Gk)yemment  has 
Iways  found  it  more  expedient  to  give  temjwrary  employment  to  the 
oor.  Kew  roads  and  railways  are  constracted,  harbors  and  piers 
oilt,  and  waste  land  reclaimed. 

PAUPEB  MABBlAaES. 

In  every  workhouse  the  sexes  are  separated  except  in  case  of  a  male 
hild  under  two  years, who  will  be  permitted  to  stop  with  its  mother.  No 
larriage  is  permitted  between  paupers  whilst  domiciled  at  the  ex- 
tense  of  the  community. 

AOKNOWLEDaiCBNT. 

I  am  indebted  for  the  material  facts  contained  in  this  report  to  the 
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BELFAST. 

REPORT  BY  OONBXTL  RXTBT, 

(1)  There  is  no  special  method  in  operation  in  this  country  for  rega- 
ling or  controlling  the  tramp  element,  except  that  those  who  obtain 
^llef  at  a  workhouse  are,  if  able,  compelled  to  do  three  hours'  work. 
^  is  only  in  rural  districts  that  they  can  be  effectually  dealt  with,  as 
^^ir  presence  in  such  places  soon  becomes  known.  The  x>olice  visits 
^Q  workhouses  every  morning  to  see  if  any  of  the  casuals  (tramps) 
^xrespond  with  the  description  of  any  criminals  wanted. 

(2)  There  is  a  relieving  ofiicer  connected  with  each  workhouse  who, 
^tter  inquiring  into  the  merits  of  a  case,  issues  an  order  upon  the  work- 
^oase  master,  and  the  person  presenting  the  same  obtains  indoor  relief, 
^tdoor  relief  is  distributed  by  relieving  officers  in  urgent  cases  and 
Tibsequently  reported  to  the  guardians.  All  applications  are  carefully 
ODsidered,  and  no  case  of  genuine  destitution  is  refused  reliefl 

(3)  Any  persons  found  begging  are  liable  to  arrest,  but  the  law  is 
ot  strictly  enforced.  In  the  rural  districts  they  are  not  interfered  with 
t  all,  and  in  the  cities  only  when  persisting  after  having  been  cautioned 
y  the  police. 

(4)  Except  in  the  case  of  children,  no  attempt  is  ipade  to  render  re- 
pients  of  charity  self-supporting.  It  is  optional  with  the  board  of 
uardians  of  workhouses  to  place  orphan  or  deserted  children  out  with 
arses,  and  in  this  district  the  ^^  boarding  out"  system.  \iaj&  "^n^^^  ^ 
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great  snccess  as  compared  with  rearing  the  children  in  the  workhon^^^ 

(5)  There  is  no  '^  indiscriminate  dispensation  of  charities." 

(6)  The  best  system  for  distribution  of  charities  in  this  district  i^ 
above  stated^  through  relieving  officers  connected  with  the  workhoaa^^ 

(7)  No  effort  is  made  to  prevent  the  intermarriage  of  paupers,  j-^^ 
mates  of  workhouses  can  discharge  themselves  at  will,  and  once  oi^^-t- 
side  are  ftee  to  act  as  they  please. 

Sakuxl  O.  BubYj 

OontuU    . 
United  States  Consulate, 

Belfast^  8th  AprUy  1892. 


SCOTLAND. 

SBFOBT  BY  OONSUL  BBUOJB,  OF  LMITB. 
CONTROL  OF  VAGRANTS. 

(1)  <^  Tramps"  are  under  no  statutory  control  or  regulation.   They 
not  interfered  with  by  the  police  so  long  as  they  do  not  commit 
statutory  or  common  law  offense.    But,  twice  a  year,  namely,  in  Jn 


and  December,  a  census  is  ^ken  of  the  vagrant  class — ^incladi 
tramps — ^throughout  Scotland.    The  results  of  such  census  are  show 
in  the  printed  tables  appended  hereto,  which  are  extracted  from  a  Ixx^ 
published  by  the  British  Government  entitled,  "  Thirty-third  Ami 
Beport  of  her  Miyesty's  Inspector  of  Constabulary  for  Scotland,  for 
year  endiog  15th  of  March,  1891,"  to  wit : 

Btiwm  of  vagrants  reported  in  oountiee  during  ike  Itut  ten  yeare,  1881—1890. 


1881 
1S82 
1888 
1884 
1885 


Total 
Number. 


87,740 
88,704 
83,728 
89,858 
04,462 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1880 
1880 


Totals 
Knmb^ 


04, 

103, « 
100.4 
108,  ( 


Meinm  ofvagrante  and  others  convicted  of  begging  in  eiHee  and  Jmrge  during  Ike  poet 

gears,  JS81—1890, 


1881. 
1882. 
L883. 
1884. 
1886. 


CohtIo- 
tions. 


1,500 
1,261 
1,165 
1,421 
1,426 


1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1880. 
1800. 


1,7- 
%t 
1,7 

1, 


Tlie  namber  of  oommon  lodging  hoases  under  poUee  BuperTision  WM  1481« 
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iiwm  of  the  oen^wf  tnken  of  the  vagrants  f  beggar  8,  migratorg  poor  eto.y  on  tramp  within 
the  eountify  citjff  and  burg  police  distrieta  in  Scotland  on  the  nights  of  Sunday  the  22d 
June  isnd  tlst  December,  1890, 

me  22 9,328 

)cembeT21 7,642 

Analysis  of  the  returns  of  census  of  vagrants^  etc.,  for  the  years  1388,1889,  and  1890, 


Bate. 


ne  22, 1890 

DO  23,  1888 

ne,  1888* 

ceiBber21,  1890. 
conbei  22,  1889 . 
o«mber23,  1888. 


Total 
number 

of 
vagrants. 


9,323 
9,801 

7,042 
7,933 
8,302 


Conn  ties. 


Number. 


Vagrants 

per  1000  of 

'population. 


6,446 
6,436 

4,923 
5,066 
5,030 


3. 
3.04 

2. 29 
2.39 
2.88 


Bnrgb. 


Number. 


I  Yagranta 
;  per  1000  of 
IpopulatioB. 


2,877 
3,165 

2,718 
2,867 
8,272 


1.55 
1.72 

1.47 
1.56 
1.8 


*  No  census  taken. 

Table  5  is  extracted  from  a  report  relative  to  the  city  of  Edinbnrgh 
natabnlary  for  year  ended  December  31, 1891,  showing  "  census  of 
e  Tagrants,  beggars,  migratory  poor,  etc.,  on  tramp  within  the  city 
lice  district-^"  Edinburgh.  The  table  shows  the  numbers  found  in 
ch  of  the  three  years  1889, 1890, 1891,  resulting  as  foUows: 

De21,lS91 6.34 

cember  27, 1891 727 

no  22, 1890 770 

oember  21, 1890 679 

ne  23, 1889 604 

cember  22, 1889 526 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  ALMS. 

[2)  Apart  from  parochial  boards,  by  means  of  charitable  institutions 
d  societies,  churches,  and  church  and  home  mission  agencies.  The 
rochial  board  M'hich  administers  the  poor  law  in  each  parish  gives 
Tasional  outdoor  relief  to  applicants  when  their  circumstances  appear 
sessitous,  and  a  shelter  house  is  maintained  where  vagrants  are  ac- 
Timodated  for  one  night;  but  the  amount  expended  in  the  former  case 
^mparatively  trifling  owing  to  the  impositions  that  are  systematically 
Msticed  by  this  class  of  persons.  Charitable  institutions  in  Edinburgh 
d  Leith  are  very  numerous,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  small 
lame  sent  with  this  report  (A),  published  by  the  Edinburgh  Charities 
igistration  Union  and  entitled  "Second  Annual  Beport  and  Hand- 
ok  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Charities  and  Benevolent  Institutions.'^ 
lere  are  several  pai>ers  in  this  book  setting  forth  the  advantages  of 
operation  in  the  dispensation  of  charity  by  preventing  the  misappli- 
tion  of  the  fimds  of  charitable  institutions  and  showing  the  need  for 
ecking  and  exposing  attempts  at  imposition. 

SUPPRESSION  OP  VAGRANCY. 

(3)  Begging  Is  illegal,  and  its  punishment  and  sup^tQft«ioTi«t^vc^^^^ 
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hands  of  the  police  antborities.  The  general  police  act  of  1862,  aff^ 
ing  Scotland,  has  a  section  dealing  with  the  <^  suppression  of  vagraaj 
in  which  it  is  directed  that  vagrants,  beggars,  etc.,  shall  be  ap|] 
hended  and,  npon  conviction,  be  imprisoned. 

REFOEMATION  OP  VAGRANTS. 

(4)  There  are  no  agencies  in  operation  in  this  district  with  the  objei 
of  converting  beggars  and  tramps  to  self  supporting  members  of  soc 
ety,  unless  for  the  pnrpose  of  assisting  them  to  employment.  Trami 
are  so  closely  watched  by  the  police  that  they  rarely  remain  in  a  to^ 
longer  than  a  day  and  night.  In  the  Ediahnrg  House  of  Befoge  fi 
the  Destitute  applicants  get  a  meal  before  retiring  to  rest  and  anotb 
in  the  morning  before  they  leave,  and  similar  aid  and  shelter  is  giv( 
in  the  night  asylum  and  Stranger's  Friend  Society.  In  many  cases  he 
is  giyen  to  those  who  have  an  honest  desire  for  employment.  But  tli 
class  of  beggars  rarely  settle  down  to  work  after  an  experience  of  tran 
life. 

INDISORIMINATE  CHARITY. 

(5)  The  eflfects  of  the  indiscriminate  dispensation  of  charity  is 
panperize  and  demoralize  the  individual.  Among  the  various  phila 
thropic  agencies  existing  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  referred  to  in  answ 
to  foregoing  second  question,  having  for  their  object  the  discoura^ 
ment  of  mendicancy  and  the  prevention  of  waste  in  dispensing  charit 
I  may  specially  mention  the  Edinburgh  Charities  Eegistration  Unic 
whose  handbook  or  second  annual  report  accompanies  this  report^  ai 
the  Edinburg  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Pw 
They  are  aecomplishing  very  satisfactorily  the  work  which  they  ha 
proposed  to  do. 

BEST  CHARITY  SYSTEM. 

(6)  The  methods  generally  in  use  for  the  distribution  of  charity 
Edinburgh  and  liCith  are  unsatisfactory,  wasteful,  and  pauperizing,  a 
to  counteract  these  effects  the  association  called  the  Edinburgh  Chi 
ities  Eegistration  Union  was  formed  a  few  years  ago  for  the  purpose 
regulating  the  distribution  of  charity  and  detecting  cases  of  overh 
ping,  and  is  doing  good  work.  Another  valuable  institution  havi 
similar  aims  is  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Po 
It  has  always  realized  the  importance  of  the  "labor  test"  in  affordi 
the  unemployed  the  opportunity  of  earning  an  honest  wage  Instead 
merely  receiving  alms. 

The  tramp  whom  one  is  accustomed  to  see  every  day  passing  alo 
the  highways  of  the  country  and  obtaining  a  most  precarious  living 
regarded  as  little  else  than  a  social  out^'.ast  and  is  treated  according 
His  circumstances  engender  the  disposition  to  steal,  as  starvation  mi 
often  be  the  alt<emative.  After  lapsing  into  crime,  principally  i>ei 
tbeftBf  he  is  practically  outside  Wve  p9X<e^  oi  ^  ^^m^'^^S^^ 
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PAUPER  MABRIAGES. 

I  "  Paupers '^  is  a  term  applied  in  this  country  to  persons  in  receipt 
irocliial  relief.  There  are  no  restrictions  upon  such  marriages,  but 
jircumstances  under  which  such  paupers  exist,  as,  old  age,  imbecil- 
physical  infirmity,  or  other  cause  preventing  active  work,  are  such 
y  render  marriages  unlikely.  Amongst  vagrants  or  tramps  one 
3carcely  tell  whether  there  are  intermarriages  They  do  not  herd 
leir  wanderings.  They  are  either  in  single  families  or  in  groups  of 
or  three  men.  Marriages  amongst  them  must  consequently  be 
• 

Waxlaoe  Bruce, 

Consul. 
WTED  States  Consulate  for  Leith, 

Edinburgh^  April  14^  1892. 


ILS  1. — Betum  of  vagranU  reported  in  countiea  during  tJu  ten  year$  1881-1890. 


Conntica. 


een 


ck. 


less 

Dannan. 
ftrton . . . 

ies 

urgb ... 


ni^ton  ... 

less 

rdine 

4I» 

ud  bright 

k 

igow  .... 


ts 


ltd  Cromftrty 

irgh 

k 


rland 


1881. 


Hale 
adults. 


»wn 


lotal 


148 

368 

12,  OSS 

345 

383 

6 

236 

447 

730 

6,590 

6,415 

259 

2,725 

2.796 

1,751 

042 

118 

686 

1,434 

5,135 

6,  or^i 

180 
255 

3,456 
625 
304 

1,229 
405 

1,279 
218 

1,236 

57,825 


Female 
adults. 


54 

267 

4,827 

107 

68 

7 

40 

228 

344 

1,041 

2,442 

48 

1,126 

1,106 

213 

144 

108 

167 

316 

2,029 

2,367 

05 

144 

2,059 

803 

52 

262 

118 

439 

28 

335 

20,384 


Children. 


65 

206 

1,438 

65 

69 
6 

10 
164 
508 
651 
233 

16 
609 
205 
122 
222 

70 

41 
133 
1,600 
1,058 
110 
122 
975 
220 

43 
15U 

65 

169 

6 

180 

9.540 


Total. 


267 

frll 
17, 818 

517 

520 
19 

306 

839 
1,582 
8,282 
8.090 

323 
4,460 
4,107 
2,086 
1,308 

296 

894 
1,883 
8,773 
9,476 

385 

521 
6,490 
1,148 

399 
1,641 

588 
1,887 

252 
1,751 

87,749 


1885. 


Male 
adults. 


287 

329 

11,921 

354 

1,205 

4 

446 

562 

1,282 

6,162 

8,977 

570 

2,824 

3,089 

2,328 

1.  ?>06 

151 

627 

1,736 

5,662 

4,200 

80 

607 

4,020 

589 

301 

996 

520 

1,040 

520 

1,008 

63,853 


Female 
adults. 


76 

192 

8.412 

110 

251 

6 

85 

118 

499 

813 

3,548 

84 

1,023 

1, 3.'n 

208 

210 

77 

200 

252 

1,615 

1,186 

36 

162 

2,345 

264 

109 

300 

76 

866 

101 

217 

19,982 


Children. 


60 

173 

1.229 

68 

209 

5 

25 

89 

607 

487 

1,641 

44 

686 

871 

Ifll 

105 

8 

105 

84 

1,207 

875 

26 

122 

1,429 

132 

106 

64 

•     81 

262 

22 

135 

10,617 


Total. 


422 

094 

16,662 

532 

1,666 

15 

556 

769 

2,888 

7, 402 

14.166 

698 

4,533 

4.791 

2,697 

1,711 

236 

932 

2,082 

8,484 

6,961 

142 

081 

7,704 

985 

576 

1,360 

677 

1,668 

643 

1,360 

94,462 
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Table  1. — Return  ofvagranU  reported  in  countiee  duriny  the  ten  years  1881-1890 — Cont^ 


Comities. 


Aberdeen 

Argjll 

Avr 

Banff 

JJerwick 

But© 

Caithnefts 

Clackmannan 

Dumbarton 

Dumfriea 

Edinburgh 

Elgin 

Fifo 

Forfaf 

Haddinf^ton 

Inverueas 

Kinoardine 

Kinross 

Kirkcudbright  .... 

Lanark 

Linlithgow 

Nairn 

Peebles 

Perth 

Renfrew 

KoBS  and  Cromarty 

Koxburgh .'. 

Selkirk 

Stirling 

Siitlierland 

Wigtown 

ToUl 


1888. 


Male 
Adults. 


408 

412 

12.  Ot52 

1,574 

1.318 

10 

641 

400 
1.7e>7 
6,925 
7,257 

745 
3,407 
3,030 
2.254 
1.542 
1,463 

529 
1,903 
7,129 
4.720 
1,063 

498 
4,779 

526 

970 
1,738 
3,444 
1,390 

652 
1,893 


77,145 


Female 
Adults. 


139 
169 

8,338 
336 
285 
10 
82 
169 
651 
871 

2,106 
147 

1,205 

1,504 
225 
198 
441 
166 
347 

1,580 

1,034 
291 
152 

2,541 
315 
114 
245 
723 
347 
104 
298 


iChildrm. 


180 

96 

1,344 

267 

285 

19 

20 

168 

365 

5:)0 

968 

90 

789 

498 

105 

122 

857 

104 

144 

1,555 

1,043 

75 

167 

1,650 

94 

123 

181 

508 

186 

11 

90 


20,139 


12,129 


ToUL 


727 

677 

16,744 

2,177 

1,888 

45 

743 

732 

2,783 

8,326 

10,331 

982 
6,401 
5,632 
2,584 
1,862 
2,261 

799 

2.484 

10,264 

6,797 

1,429 

817 
8,970 

935 
1,207 
2,164 
4,675 
1,929 

767 
2,281 


1890. 


Male 
Adulto, 


902 

521 

8,074 

1,325 

1,094 

45 

506 

427 

1,306 

6,679 

6,633 

677 

2,804 

6,823 

2,039 

1,221 

1,340 

453 

1,958 

5,842 

4,641 

222 

493 

4,6t4 

658 

941 

1,561 

765 

876 

442 

1,395 


Female 
Adolta. 


121 
170 

2,526 
300 
271 
29 
96 
143 
443 
854 

2,184 
113 

1,186 

8,201 
179 


ChUdTCD. 


857 
169 
414 

1,289 
932 
107 
114 

2,828 
302 
2S2 
219 
170 
281 
73 
201 


109,418  I  66,697 


19,733 


171 

48 

904 

432 

213 

32 

23 

131 

130 

545 

1,608 

42 

692 

1,845 

93 

216 

282 

106 

143 

1,296 

813 

56 

94 

2,149 

178 

87 

178 

182 

104 

21 

95 


TOi 


n,.s4 

IC 

ss 

l,9Cd 

8,1 

10,; 


4,( 

11,1 

IJ 
1,J 

3f 
•7c 

»,  &4 
1.1  = 
1.  2S 
1,  «W 
1,  X3 
1,» 


12,808     M, 


Table  2. — Heium  of  vagrant*  and  othere  convicted  of  begging  in  oiiiee  and  hurglu  di 
ing  the  ten  years,  1881-lS90y  and  the  number  of  common  lodging  houses  under  poli 
superpision. 
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O^ 
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1 
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3 
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1 

H 
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6 
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3 
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6 

H 
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3 

11 

1 

3 

H 

** 
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1 
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2 
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2 
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1 
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1 
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2 
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4 
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4 

6 

6 
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a 

8 
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3 

8 
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3 
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1 
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1 
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2 
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2 

2 

2 

1 

8 
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6 

6 
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4 

4 
7 
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1 

1 

7 

1 

8 

1 

1 

2 
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6 
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16 
16 
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4 

16 
20 

12 

41 
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16 
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57 
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11 
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3 
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18 
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15 
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1 

? 
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13 

13 
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6 

8 
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Tabim  2. — Return  of  riigramU  and  oihm  conrieUd  of  hedging  in  ciiiet  and  burgkt  ith 

tug  ike  ten  geon,  1S81-1S90,  fto.^-Continaed. 
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No.  4. — Cenaui  of  ike  vagranU,  heggar§,  migratory  poor,  ete,,  an  trampf  wWUn  iks  eifjf 

police  dutriot  of  Ediniurgh, 
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▲YBSHIBE  MSNDIOITT  SOGISTY. 
[Sappl«iiiflntai7  Mpart  by  Coiwiil  Bruce  of  Leith.] 

In  supplement  to  my  report  on  public  charities  and  vagrancy  within 
the  consular  district  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith^  forwarded  to  Washing- 
ton,  14th  ultimo,  pursuant  to  a  circular  of  instruction  from  the  Depart* 
ment  of  State,  I  beg  respectfully  to  transmit  herewith  a  communica- 
tion receiyed  from  Oapt.  Hardy  McHardy,  lately  of  the  royal  navy, 
chief  constable  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  to  whom  I  had  written  for  in- 
formation required  for  my  report,  but  whose  answer,  sent  herewith, 
came  to  hand  after  my  report  had  been  mailed  to  Washington. 

Ayrshire  is  not  within  this  consular  district,  but  in  the  course  of 
making  inquiries  on  the  subject,  I  was  recommended  to  apply  for  infor- 
mation to  Gapt.  McHardy,  who  has  been  secretary  to  the  Ayrshire 
Mendicity  Society  since  its  formation  in  the  year  1885,  and  is  esteemed 
a  high  authority  on  the  sutg^^  ^^  vagrancy.  His  letter  and  its  accom. 
pan3dng  printed  matter  show  how  well  vagrancy  is  understood  and  how 
snocessftilly  it  is  dealt  with  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  and  I  believe  it  will 
l>e  found  a  valuable  addition  to  the  report  already  frirnished. 

Wallace  Beucb, 

CoMuL 
XJnitbd  States  Oonsxtlate  fob  Leith, 

Hdinburgh^  Scotland^  Mag  5,  idd^. 


Chuf  Constable's  Office,  AyVf  April  19, 189i, 
DsAB  Snt :  Beferring  to  yonr  letter  of  6th  instant,  and  my  reply  of  the  8th  instant, 
^  have  now  the  pleasure  of  sending  yon  particulars  of  the  '^  Ayrshire  Mendicity  So- 
<^ety." 

The  society  was  established  in  18S5.  I  send  you  by  this  post  copies  of  the  annual 
-^^ports  (6)  that  have  been  published  since  its  formation.  The  sphere  of  opera- 
ons  of  the  society  is  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Ayr,  the  population  of  which  is 
,222,  and  its  area  1,128  square  miles,  or  722,229  acres. 
For  an  explanation  of  the  society's  system  I  take  leave  to  refer  to  the  first  annual 
^Neport,  pages  5  and  6.  It  wiU  be  noticed  that  this  society  is  for  the  relief  of  desti- 
^^ute  wayfiirers  only.  The  resident  poor  are  precluded  f^om  the  operations  of  the 
Society,  and  the  system  is,  as  a  consequence,  different  from  ordinary  societies  for  the 
^Organization  of  charitable  relief.  These  latter  are  established  with  the  purpose  of 
^^cuveetigating  cases  of  want  or  distress  among  the  resident  poor,  discriminating  the 
^^eserving  from  the  undeserving,  and  providing,  so  far  as  oircumstanoes  admit,  that 
"^ihe  relief  given  is  suitable  and  adequate.  Our  county  society  is  designed  to  provide 
^  missing  link  in  ordinary  charity  organization  societies,  namely,  the  supply  of 
^^lecessary  food  and  lodging  relief  to  wayfarers  really  in  want,  and  thus  removing 
foundation  for  the  plea  of  starvation  from  such  people. 
Worked  as  the  system  is,  through  the  machinery  of  the  county  constabulary  force, 
charitable  are  provided  with  the  means  of  supplying,  to  strangers  on  tramp  who 
^^3iay  appeal  for  assistance,  the  necessary  relief  with  the  least  risk  of  their  charity 
^^>eing  abused. 
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The  fi»B0wi3i£  were  t^  oaadaatiiwi  vkicfa  suggested  the  establiBhment  of  our 
Codutt  MeKidK-itT  Si*«-i*-TT: 

Ib  &ootljuid  tlKr  poor  law.  vzJiJbe  tlie  English  poor  Imw,  does  not  Admit  of  rdief 
beiBg  grrcB,  Bsder  an  j  carrn^fcstaaceA,  to  able-bodied  perBons  or  their  dependents. 
mm  being  so.  persons  vnexpeetiedlT  thrown  tmt  of  employment,  and  who  have  not 
»  Beat  egg  laid  br  to  meet  the  oecacioB,  are  BeeeaearilT  dependent  npon  private  char 
ttj  iar  Bnppoft  amil  tiiey  obtain  nther  eBplo^-ment. 

Ib  IS&f  tiie  jear  in  wbick  our  oocirty  was  establidied,  trade  was  dull  in  Hub 
eoBBtry,  and  a  ootazn  nnmber  of  bona  fide,  unemployed  labcM^ra  were  going  through 
Um  eovntzj  seeking  employawnt  and  reqniriug  to  be  aasiated  on  their  way.  It  \& 
qnite  ii^oonble  for  tlie  chantable  pnblie  to  diaeriminate  amoug  strangers  on  tramp 
who  appeal  iair  asitistanoe.  the  fisw  who  an  reaDy  trareling  in  search  of  Work  from 
Ihe  BBBy  who  are  begging  &om  choice,  as  it  is  the  latter,  practiced  as  they  are  in 
impuatuiCy  that  can  giro  the  most  plausible  aeeoants  of  their  nusfortones,  and  sac- 
eeed  in  satisfying  those  who  listen  to  their  tales  that  they  are  genuine  workingmen 
in  destttntaon  throogh  no  ianlt  of  their  own. 

AtteoBpt  to  aToid  giving  BMoey  by  supplying  food  relief  only  and  obliging  the 
recipients  to  eat  what  they  required  and  not  to  take  any  away  with  them  was  over- 
eome  by  pleas  that  they  were  without  means  of  ohtuning  shelter,  and  solicifestions 
for  the  few  coppers  that  woold  pay  for  their  lodgings. 

The  ezperienee  of  our  society  is  that  it  meets  the  above  difficulties  most  ooffl- 
pletely. 

It  is  capable  of  being  worked  in  connecticm  with  societies  established  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  charity  organization  societies  for  the  relief  of  the  resident  poor. 

With  such  a  scheme  in  existence  for  dealing  with  applications  for  relief  from 
strangers  on  tramp  whose  cases  it  is  impossible  to  investigate,  the  public  are  with- 
out ezeuse  for  either,  on  the  one  hand,  refusing  the  application  for  relief  of  a  stranger 
on  tramp  who  may  be,  as  he  alleges,  destitute,  on  the  ground  that  they  will  not  risk 
their  charity  being  abused,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  encouraging  yagrancy  and  impos- 
ture by  relieving  strangers  on  tramp  in  any  other  manner  than  by  means  of  the  so- 
ciety's relief  tickets. 

In  proportion  as  the  public  use  the  system  and  refirain  from  dispensing  relief  in 
any  other  form  to  strangers  on  tramp,  so  will  the  society  succeed  in  suppressing  var 
grancy ;  but  there  are  far  too  many  thoughtlessly  benevolent,  not  beneficent,  who 
will  indulge  in  that  spurious  form  of  charity — indiscriminate  almsgiving— for  the 
society's  system  to  be  as  completely  successful  as  it  otherwise  would  be. 

The  comparatively  small  number  of  the  society's  relief  tickets  negotiated  during 
the  past  two  years  is  due  to  the  satisfactory  condition  of  trade,  which  has  been  such 
that  the  secretary  of  the  society  has  been  able  to  acquaint  the  public  that  through- 
out the  county  people  able  and  willing  to  work,  whether  skilled  or  unskilled,  ex- 
perience but  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment. 

With  regard  to  the  interrogatories  1  to  5  quoted  in  your  letter,  I  do  not  think  I 
can  supply  you  with  any  information  beyond  what  you  have  doubtless  already  ob- 
tained from  the  chief  constable  of  Ediuburg  or  other  source,  but  I  may  mention  the 
following : 

Punishment  in  various  forms  has  been  tried  for  centuries  without  effect.  If  p^^ 
enactments  alone  would  have  sufficed,  the  professional  vagrant  would  have  difl^P' 
peared  long  since;  but  such  measures,  though  a  necessary  part  of  any  system,  hsre 
not  had  the  desired  effect,  because  the  thoughtless  benevolence  of  the  pablic  hM 
fostered  and  encouraged  the  very  evil  which  the  legislature  has  sought  to  sappi^* 

The  most  important  existing  legislative  provisions  in  Scotland  for  dealing  ^^^ 
vagrancy  are  the  following : 

(1)  The  fourth  section  of  act  6,  George  lY,  cap.  83  (an  English  statute),  the  s^^ 
fourth  section  of  which  was  extended  to  Scotland  in  1871  by  the  fifteenth  sectioo  ot 
the  act  34  and  35  Vic  ^  cap.  112. 
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The  English  ad  olaeaifies  yagrants  and  mendicants  onder  the  following  heads : 
idle  and  disorderly  persons,  rogues  and  ragabonds,  and  incorrigible  rogues,  and 
makoB  snoh  persons  liable  to  the  following  terms  of  imprisonment : 

Idle  and  disorderly  persons,  one  month. 

Bogaes  and  vagabonds,  three  months. 

laconigible  rogues  may  be  sent  to  jail  until  the  next  quarter  sessions,  and  then 
fiirther  imprisoned  for  twelve  months. 

Bat  the  fourth  section  of  the  act,  which  is  the  only  section  thereof  extended  to 
Sootland,  contains  only  the  provisions  relating  to  the  class  described  as  rogues  and 
vagabonds. 

(2}  Sections  331  to  334  of  the  general  police  and  improvement  (Scotland)  act, 
1S68  (25  and  26  Vic,  cap.  101).  This  statute  is  only  in  forc^  in  certain  populous 
plflMHM  and  towns  in  Scotland,  not  in  the  rural  districts ;  but  the  most  serious  of  va- 
graacy  offenses  included  in  it  are  provided  for  fully  as  stringently  under  the  rogue 
and  vagabond  clause  referred  to  above,  which  is  applicable  generally  throughout 
Scotland. 

(3)  The  trespass  (Scotland)  act,  which  contains  provisions  for  the  punishment  of 
persona  found  lodging  in  any  premises,  or  occupying  or  encamping  on  land  being 
private  property,  without  permission  of  the  owner  or  legal  occupier  of  such  premises 
or  land. 

(4)  The  pedlers  acts,  which  regulate  and  provide  for  police  supervision  of  hawkers, 
petty  chapmen,  traveling  tinkers,  etc. 

(5)  The  prevention  of  cruelty  and  protection  of  children  act,  1889  (52  and  53 
Vie,  cap.  44),  which,  inter  alia,  places  restrictions  on  the  employment  of  children 
and  imposes  penalties  for  using  children  for  the  purpose  of  begging  or  receiving 
alms,  or  of  inducing  the  giving  of  alms,  whether  under  the  pretense  of  singing, 
playing,,  performing,  offering  anything  for  sale,  or  otherwise. 

I  have  sent  the  annual  reports  of  the  Ayrshire  Mendicity  Society  in  a  separate 
parcel  by  this  post,  and  you  will  find  the  parts  which  appear  to  me  most  worthy  of 
notice  marked  with  red  ink  at  margin.  I  inclose  herewith :  (1)  A  cutting  firom  a 
printed  report  of  mine,  dated  January,  1885,  in  which  the  suggestion  is  made  for  the 
formation  of  a  county  mendicity  society ;  (2)  a  newspaper  report  of  the  public  meet- 
ing held  to  consider  the  proposal  for  the  formation  of  the  Mendicity  Society ;  (3) 
»  print  of  the  fourth  section  of  act  5,  George  IV,  cap.  83  (the  vagrancy  clause). 

If  there  is  any  point  that  occurs  to  you  upon  which  I  can  supply  Information  of 
Qse  in  your  inquiry  I  hope  you  will  let  me  know. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  very  faithfuUy, 

Warp  McHabdy, 
Capta4n  Roffdl  Navy,  Chief  ConsiahU  of  Ayrehwe, 
Waixacb  Brugb,  Esq. 


QxcnoN  4y  Act  5,  George  IY,  Cap.  83,  ab  amended  and  extended  to  Scotland, 

BY  "The  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  1871." 

p[]icloaiure  in  C*pt.  MoHaidy't  oonunimiOAtion.] 

Af^  he  it  further  enacted,  That  every  person  pretending  or  professing  to  tell  fortunes, 
^r  using  any  auhtle  craft,  means,  or  device,  by  palmistry  or  otherwise,  to  deceive  and 
impose  on  any  of  His  Majesty's  subjects;  every  p^son  wandering  abroad  and  lodg- 
ing in  any  barn  or  outhouse,  or  in  any  deserted  or  unoccupied  bailding,  or  in  the 
«pen  air,  or  under  a  tent,  or  in  any  cart  or  wagon,  not  having  any  visible  means  of 
subsistence,  and  not  giving  a  good  account  of  himself  or  herself;  every  person  wil- 
.folly  exposing  to  view,  in  any  street,  road,  highway,  or  public  place,  any  obscene 
;print,  picture,  or  other  indecent  exhibition ;  every  person  wilfully,  openly,  lewdly, 
and  obscenely  exposing  his  person  in  any  street,  road|  or  public  h\|S![i^«k'^,  qt  Siv^Ss^ 
354a 14 
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thoreof,  or  in  any  place  of  pnblio  losort,  with  intent  to  insnlt  any  female;  erery  p 
son  wandering  abroad  and  endeavoring  by  the  exposure  of  wounds  or  deformi^^^ 
to  obtain  or  gather  alms ;  every  person  going  about  as  a  gatherer  or  collector  of  al^^^^ 
or  endeavoring  to  procure  charitable  contributions  of  any  nature  or  kind,  under  ^T^ 
false  or  fraudulent  pretense;  every  person  running  away  and  leaTing  his  wiii^  J 
his  or  her  child  or  children,  chargeable,  or  whereby  she  or  they  or  aay  of  them  %^^ 
become  chargeable,  to  any  parish,  township,  or  place;  every  person  playing  or  ^ 
ting  in  any  street,  road,  highway,  or  other  open  and  public  place, at  or  with  any  ft5]0 
or  instrument  of  gaming,  at  any  game  or  pretended  game  of  chance;  every  peisoQ 
having  in  his  or  her  custody  or  possession  any  picklock  key,  crow,  jack,  bit,  or  other 
implement,  with  intent  feloniously  to  break  into  any  dwelling  house,  warehooM^ 
coach-house,  stable,  or  outbuilding,  or  being  armed  with  any  gun,  pistol,  hanger, 
cutlass,  bludgeon,  or  other  offensive  weapon,  or  having  upon  him  or  her  any  iutni- 
ment  with  intent  to  conmiit  any  felonious*  act;  every  i>erson  being  found  inornpoiL 
any  dwelling  house,  warehouse,  coach-house,  stable,  or  outhouse,  or  in  any  indoio^ 
yard,  garden,  or  area,  for  any  unlawful  purpose;  every  suspected  person  or  reputed 
thief,  firequenting  any  river,  canal,  or  navigable  stream,  dock,  or  basin,  or  any  quay  ^ 
wharf,  or  warehouse  near  or  adjoining  thereto,  or  any  street,  highway,  or  aveniKi^ 
leading  thereto,  or  any  street,  highway,*  or  place  a4jacent,  with  intent  to  commS^^ 
felony*,  shall  be  deemed  a  rogue  and  vagabond,  within  the  true  intent  and 
of  this  act ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  justicet  of  the  peace  to  commit  such  o: 
fender  (being  thereof  convicted  before  him  by  the  confession  of  such  offender,  or 
the  evidence  on  oath  of  one  or  more  credible  witness  or  witnesses),  to  the  Hoi 
of  Correction,  there  to  be  kept  to  hard  labor  for  any  time  not  exceeding 
calendar  mouths ;  and  every  such  picklock  key,  crow,  jack,  bit,  and  other  imp] 
ment,  and  every  such  gun,  pistol,  hanger,  cutlass,  bludgeon,  or  other  offensii 
weapon,  and  every  such  instrument  as  aforesaid,  shall,  by  the  convictLon  of  the 
fender,  become  forfeited  to  the  King's  Migesty. 


GLASGOW^. 

KEFOB.'B  BT  CONSUL  BSOWS, 

Fifty  years  ago  begging  or  tramping  was  (shall  I  say)  a  reco 
industry  in  Scotland.    It  is  certain  that  a  large  number  of  people 
ployed  this  means  for  obtaining  a  livelihood,  and  in  many  cases 
reward  was  substantial    In  those  days  every  farm  was  provided  wi 
its  <^  beggar's  bed,"  sometimes  in  the  house,  sometimes  in  the 
but,  as  a  rule,  clean  and  comfortable.    This  beggar's  bed  and  roo 
was  set  aside  for  the  sole  use  of  the  tramp,  and  was  frequently  ten 
anted,  and  during  some  seasons  of  the  year  rarely  without  its 
1  am  informed  that  in  some  localities  even  now  there  is  a  beggar's  roo: 
and  bed  provided  at  farm  houses,  but  nowadays  they  are  rarely  occu 
pied,  for  the  tramp  is  no  longer  recognized  as  a  necessary,  much  I 
useful  or  ornamental,  member  of  society;  but  on  the  contrary  is 
garded  as  an  entirely  useless  and  uncalled-for  member  of  society,  an 
not  only  so,  but  an  offender  and  criminal  in  the  sight  of  the  law,  an 
this  law,  denominated  an  <^act  to  suppress  vagrancy,"  is  so  rigidl 
enforced  that  the  <^ professional  tramp"  is  no  longer  often  met 


*  See  definition  in  prevention  of  crimes  sot,  Sec  1ft. 
t  See  SWBM  aot,  ^m.  XI  ^\  «»  \a  ^^si^^aAMiM^n^ 
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Vagrancy  still  exists  and  perhaps  always  will,  bat  the  evils  resulting 
have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  by  systematic  but  prudent  and  careful 
enforcement  of  the  law  and  through  other  ageacies,  to  be  hereinafter 
referred  to,  the  minimum  of  evil  resulting  appears  to  have  beeo  reached. 

Since  vagrancy  has  been  put  under  the  ban  of  the  law  and  the  tramp 
ostracized,  trampiDg  has  been  reduced,  if  possible,  even  more  in  the 
city  than  in  the  country,  the  ever  vigilant  police  force  making  the  un- 
worthy beggar,  the  genuine  tramp,  feel  that  his  profession  is  an  ex- 
tremely precarious  one  and  fraught  with  many  dangers,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  hard  work  for  thirty  or  sixty  days,  and  the,  to  him,  scarcely 
less  evil  of  a  general  scrubbing  up  and  cleaning,  neither  of  which  proc- 
esses appears  to  be  to  the  tramp's  liking,  but  quite  to  the  contrary,  and 
received  under  compulsion  only  and  with  extreme  disgust.  If  the  sys- 
tem of  dealing  with  tramps  proves  so  efficacious  here,  why  not  in  the 
United  States,  where  there  is  so  little  real  necessity  for  begging! 

Upon  receipt  of  the  Department  circular  upon  the  subject,  I  at  once 
addressed  the  several  inquiries  to  J.  T.  Strang,  esq.,  secretary  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  Glasgow,  as  being  the  one  man  above 
all  others  who  could  give  me  an  intelligent  and  comprehensive  answer 
to  the  questions  propounded,  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  same  applied  to  the 
city,  and  the  rex>ort  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Strang,  abridged  but  not 
curtailed  as  to  matters  of  fact,  follows,  the  questions  being  answered  iii 
consecutive  order: 

OONTBOL  OF  VAaBANTS. 

(1)  That  class  of  vagrants  generally  designated  <<  tramps''  is  not  so 
numerous  in  Glasgow  (proportional  to  population)  as  in  the  country 
districts.  The  Glasgow  i)olice  act  makes  it  a  punishable  offense  ^^  to  be 
fonnd  sleeping  in  public  parks,  gardens  or  streets,  outhouses,  sheds, 
bams,  or  about  pits,  brick  or  other  works,"  and  tramps  so  found  are 
apprehended,  and  generally  receive  imprisonment  for  a  period  ranging 
firom  seven  to  twenty-one  days  for  the  first  offense.  In  the  case  of 
children,  they  are  handed  over  to  the  parochial  authorities  or  an  in- 
dustrial school,  if  the  parents  or  guardians  can  not  be  found.  Accord- 
ing to  the  criminal  returns  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1891,  a 
census  of  vagrants,  beggars,  migratory  poor,  etc.,  on  tramp  within  the 
Glasgow  police  district,  shows  that  there  were  found  559  on  the  night  of 
June  21,  31  of  these  being  children  under  14  years  of  age,  and  568  on 
the  night  of  December  27, 16  of  whom  were  children.  In  Scotland  no 
<^ able-bodied"  person  can  be  legally  assisted  out  of  the  funds  received 
for  the  relief  of  the  x)oor,  and  able-bodied  vagrants  can  not,  therefore, 
obtain  assistance  from  the  parochial  boards  of  the  city.  This  law  has 
sometimes  been  evaded  in  country  towns,  where  lodging  has  been  given 
beggars  or  tramps  arriving  at  night,  but  the  board  of  8ui>ei'vision  has 
declared  ^Hhat  a  vagrant  is  not  entitled  to  parochial  relief  merely  be- 
cause he  is  in  want  of  a  night^s  lodging.^ 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALMS. 

(2)  There  are  Bumerous  agencies  in  the  city  for  the  distribution  ol 
charity,  such  as  societies  for  assisting  aged  men  and  women,  foreigners, 
widows,  persons  afQicted  with  incurable  diseases,  the  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb,  and,  besides  these,  there  are  county  associations  (a  number  oi 
them)  for  helping  distressed  natives  of  said  counties  resident  in  Glas- 
gow, and  many  others. 

These  chanties  are  all  managed  by  committees  and  deal  with  the  ap- 
plications according  to  their  merits,  upon  information  obtained  on  in- 
quiry. Many  of  the  charities  make  use  of  the  Charity  Organizatioc 
Society  for  the  purpose  of  investigation. 

There  is  no  uniform  method  for  the  distribution  of  alms.  By  somefi 
is  done  weekly,  by  others  monthly,  quarterly,  half-yearly,  and  evet, 
yearly.  One  of  the  charities  gives  no  money,  but  tickets  for  coal  c: 
provisions,  these  tickets  being  given  by  missionaries,  Bible  women,  ai^ 
other  workers  among  the  poor  who  are  supposed  to  know  somethiE^ 
about  the  necessities  of  those  to  whom  tickets  are  given. 

Another  society  provides  dinners  to  poor  children  attending  schoti: 
also  clothing  when  necessary.  A  Day  Nursery  Society  looks  after  LS 
tie  children  while  the  mothers  go  out  to  work,  etc. 

These  various  agencies  work  separately  and  much  overlapping  nea 
urally  occurs.  The  Charity  Organization  Society  has  inaugurated^ 
scheme  of  registration  of  charitable  and  parochial  aid,  designed  to  cbei^ 
this,  and  many  societies  have  joined  the  scheme.  The  Charity  Orgs^ 
ization  Society  is  what  its  name  implies  and  has  and  is  doing  a  mc^ 
useful  work  in  systematizijig  charitable  relief. 

SUPPRESSION  OF  VAGRANCY, 

(3)  The  Glasgow  police  act  deals  with  begging  as  follows,  classic 
ing  beggars  and  tramps  with  housebreakers,  etc. : 

Every  person  who,  in  any  tnrnpilce  road,  street,  court,  or  common  stair,  either  ^uk 
ahna  or  exposes  wounds  or  deformity,  or  places  himself  or  acts  so  as  to  indnce,  oc  : 
the  purpose  of  inducing,  the  giving  of  alms,  shaU  be  deemed  a  beggar ;  any  person  '^vr 
within  the  city  is  found  wandering  abroad,  or  lodging  in  any  bam  or  onthonscai, 
any  deserted  or  unoccupied  building,  or  in  the  open  air,  or  under  a  tent,  or  in  a 
or  wagon,  shall  be  deemed  a  vagrant,  unless  he  proves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the : 
trate  that  he  has  a  fixed  place  of  residence  and  some  lawful  means  of  gainia 
livelihood  within  the  city;  and  every  person  who,  after  having  been  convici 
vagrancy,  or  uf  housebreaking,  or  theft,  is  found  in  possession  of  any  picklock,  k:  4 
crow,  jack,  bit,  or  other  implement  usually  employed  in  housebreaking,  and  ev< 
person  who  is  found  in  any  building  or  part  of  a  building  or  other  inclosed  spac^  i 
any  unlawful  purpose,  or  who,  after  having  been  convicted  of  honaebreakin^ 
theft,  is  found  in  any  turnpike  road,  street,  court,  or  common  stair,  with  intern  *& 
commit  any  penal  oilense  or  police  offense,  or  in  possession  of  any  article  wittso 
being  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  his  possession  thereof,  shall  be  deem^i^ 
rogue  and  vagabond. 

If  snch  person  ia  apparently  a  fit  sabjeot  lor  parochial  relief  the  magistrate  xsm 
direct  him  to  be  handed  over  to  the  inspector  of  the  poor  or  other  official  of  the  paxi' 
within  which  he  was  found,  in  otdei  \iii«b\i  \i\a  ^\«»\xa.  lotx  t^^<^  \DaK^\M\3K:q«i^i^a»^ 
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lad  disposed  of  aooording  to  law,  or  may  canse  him  to  be  detained  in  cnstody,  or 
jermit  him  to  reside  in  eome  plaoe  of  reception  provided  for  the  purpose,  until  sach 
$laim  ie  investigated  and  disposed  of.  If  such  person  is  not  apparently  a  fit  subject 
*or  parochial  relief,  the  magistrate  may  convict  him  of  begging  or  of  vagrancy  and 
nay  for  the  first  offense  sentence  him  to  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  four- 
MMn  days,  and  for  a  second  or  any  subsequent  offense  to  imprisonment  for  a  period  not 
sceeding  thirl^days,  and  may  declare  forfeited  any  money  or  article  found  on  his  per- 
son. The  magistrate  may  at  any  time  during  the  pendency  of  the  case  before  him  cause 
inch  person  and  his  clothes  to  be  washed  and  cleaned.  And  he  may  sentence  any  rogue 
md  vagabond  for  the  first  offense  to  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty 
lays,  and  for  a  second  or  subsequent  offense  to  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  exceed* 
ng  aaty  days,  and  may  declare  forfeited  any  money  or  article  found  on  his  person. 
STery  parent,  and  every  person,  who  has  control  of  any  young  person  apparently 
mder  the  age  of  14  years,  or  with  whom  such  young  person  resides,  and  who  sends 
lim  ont  to  beg,  or  suffers  him  to  aot  as  a  beggar  or  vagrant,  shall  be  liable  to  im- 
srisonment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty  days. 

Dnriiig  the  year  ending  December  31  last^  279  i>er8on8  were  appre- 
[lended  for  begging,  254  of  whom  were  convicted. 

BEFOBMATION  OF  VAGBANTS. 

(4)  In  the  year  1874  the  Glasgow  Charity  Organization  Society  wa6 
established  for  the  purpose  of  ^^  organizing  charity  and  repressing 
mendicity."  The  society  supplies  the  benevolent  public  with  invest!- 
potion  tickets,  and  reque^sts  that  no  money  be  given  beggars,  but  that 
jackets  be  handed  them,  directing  them  to  the  office  of  the  society,  when, 
if  found  deserving,  they  are  suitably  dealt  with. 

As  far  as  x>ossible  temporary  work  is  offered  ^^able-bodied"  men, but 
in  many  cases  work  is  just  what  they  do  not  want,  and  they  leave  at 
once  and  usually  make  themselves  scarce.  A  project  is  on  foot  to  ex- 
tend labor  centers  throughout  the  city,  where  work  may  be  provided 
for  all  who  apply.  K  this  project  can  be  suceessfully  launched,  and  it 
is  believed  it  can  be,  the  really  deserving  will  always  find  needed  relief 
»nd  the  unworthy  can  be  dealt  with  as  they  deserve  under  the  law. 
Other  agencies  are  already  at  work  with  the  view  of  making  <^  beggars 
snd  tramps"  self-supporting  members  of  society,  such  as  the  Prison 
^d  Society,  Prison  Oate  Mission  and  House  of  Shelter  for  Females, 
Fhe  United  Evangelistic  Association,  etc. 

No  doubt  there  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  mendi- 
3ant8  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  people  who  use  the  investiga- 
lion  tickets  of  the  above-named  society  affirm  that  fewer  beggars  apply 
to  them,  while  doubtless  the  relief  of  the  really  worthy  has  been  greatly 
extended.  Mr.  Strang  aptly  says,  <^Any  efforts  to  convert  beggars  into 
isefiil  members  of  society  must  be  greatly  frustrated  so  long  as  the 
E>ublic  continues  to  give  alms  indiscriminately." 

INDISCEIMmATB   OHABITT. 

• 

(5)  Theindiscriminatedispensation  of  both  public  and  privatecharities 
Is  productive  of  little  good  and  much  mischief.  It  encourages  indo- 
lence, intemperance,  thriftlessness,  and  vice,  whil^  \t>  «ii^  \;dXL&^  ^^^ 
the  applicant^B  spirit,  however  little  it  may  "be,  oi  \xi'^«^^\x^^\iL^ife^\s^ 
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directly  teaching  dependence  npon  others,  rather  than  self-reliance  an< 
self-helpfdlnesSy  and  thereby  conduces  to  that  worst  of  all  condition&^ 
helplessness. 

BEST  CHARITY  SYSTEIL 


(6)  A  diversity  of  opinion  will  doubtless  always  exist  in  the  mini 
of  the  public,  but  in  the  practical  application  of  a  system,  such  as  tk^ 
Organization  Society  aims  to  accomplish,  has  certainly  been  produce 
tive  of  much  good,  both  to  the  deserving  poor  and  the  charitably  incline^] 
public,  and  it  is  quite  evident  to  my  mind  that  only  by  iutercommuoi. 
cation  among  vanoas  agencies,  in  short,  ^^organizationy"  can  the  mo^ 
effective  and  useful  work  be  done. 

PAUPER  MARRIAGES. 

(7)  Marriage  between  paupers  seldom,  if  ever,  takes  place  here.  JLb 
already  stated,  no  <^  able-bodied  "  person  in  Scotland  is  legally  entitled 
to  parochial  relief,  this  relief  being  furnished  to  the  aged,  the  infim, 
and  widows  with  young  children.  In  the  event  of  a  widow  again 
marrying  she  is  struck  off  the  roll,  her  husband  being  considered  abl^ 
to  provide  for  her,  and  should  two  paupers  marry,  both  are  cut  off  t>l^^ 
outdoor  roll,  and  are  only  offered  the  poorhouse  on  the  ground  of  beix^S 
unable  to  support  themselves. 

There  is  no  law  to  prohibit  early  and  improvident  marriages,  and      ^^ 
is  believed  by  the  best  informed  that  such  a  law  would  tend  toiucres^^^^ 
illegitimacy.    At  the  outset  I  incidentally  mentioned  an  agency  for  fWi^^ 
suppression  of  vagrancy,  to  which  I  now  desire  to  call  especial  atter-^^' 
tion.    The  individual  society,  being  one  of  many  similar  societies 
tablished  throughout  the  Kingdom,  is  the  ^^  Ayrshire  Mendicity 
ciety  for  the  repression  of  professional  vagrancy  and  the  supply 
relief  to  the  destitute  wayfarers.'' 

The  society  has  been  in  operation  six  years,  and  deals  with  th-.--^^ 
*^  tramp "  question  as  appUed  to  the  county  at  large.  The  results  €^^^ 
the  society's  operations  have  been  almost  remarkable  in  the  way  o^^^ 
suppression  of  the  tramp  nuisance  and  the  crimes  x>erpetrated  by  their::::^^^ 
as  well.  I  am  informed,  however,  that  in  this  respect  their  success  u 
not  phenomenal  by  any  means,  but  that  in  every  counly  where  a  simili 
society  has  been  organized  marked  success  has  followed  its  establish-"^ — ^ 
ment.  I  am  not  by  any  means  certain  that  the  system  in  its  entirel 
could  be  adopted  in  all  or  even  in  an  approximately  large  number  ol 
counties  in  the  United  States,  on  account  of  the  population  being  less 
dense  and  not  closely  under  police  supervision,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  a 
modification  of  the  plan  of  the  Ayrshire  society  might  be  successfully 
operated  in  a  great  majority  of  our  counties,  and  thereby  the  really 
deserving  greatly  benefited  and  the  ^< professional"  kind  largely  cur- 
tailed. 

This  is  the  more  marked,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  &ct  that  at  one 
time  Ayrshire,  bwig  one  of  the  xick^^t  counties  in  Scotland,  under' — 
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and  with  the  old  system  prevailing,  was  cursed  with  a  larger  number 
of  undeserving  beggars  than  any  other  county  in  the  country.  So  suo- 
cessful  has  been  the  work  of  the  society,  and  so  important  the  idea  in- 
volved,  that  it  seems  quite  out  of  the  question  to  abridge  the  report, 
which  shows  the  design  and  practical  working  of  the  society,  and  I 
therefore  inclose  the  report,  suggesting  that  if  this,  my  report,  is  pub- 
lished, there  should  be  published,  as  an  inclosure  accompanying  the 
same,  at  least  so  much  as  relates  to  the  system,  which  is  to  be  found 
on  pages  4  and  5;  the  rules,  on  pages  6  and  7,  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  annual  meeting,  together  with  the  report  made  at  the  meeting.* 

Lbvi  W.  Bbown, 

OanauL 
TJniTED  States  Oonsxtlatb, 

Olasgowj  April  25^  1893. 


^VALES. 

rsport  by  ooksul  howard,  of  oaedm. 

oontbol  of  VAOBANTS. 

(1)  Formerly  the  tramp  applied  to  a  relieving  officer  appointed  by  the 
"board  of  guardians.  Subsequently  that  method  gave  place  to  one  re- 
quiring the  tramp  to  apply  to  the  police  station,  but  the  police  com* 
plained  that  it  placed  unnecessary  and  burdensome  duties  upon  them, 
and  accordingly  they  were  relieved  of  that  work  and  the  tramp  now 
applies  to  the  master  of  the  union  workhouse.  If  the  master  admit  the 
applicant,  he  is  placed  in  a  cell,  by  himself,  which  is  provided  with  a 
plank  bed.  The  bed  is  simply  a  wooden  bench  2  or  3  feet  from  the 
ground,  higher  at  the  head  than  at  the  foot,  and  ftimished  with  one  or 
two  blankets.  The  ceU  is  also  provided  with  a  certain  number  of  pounds 
of  rock,  and  a  sledge  hammer.  Before  the  tramp  can  leave  the  cell  the 
next  morning  he  must  have  broken  the  rock  into  sufficiently  small  frag- 
ments to  pass  through  a  grating  in  the  cell,  supplied  for  that  purpose, 
opening  into  the  yard.  This  grating  is  about  12  by  18  inches,  and  the 
meshes  are  about  2  inches  square.  When  the  occupant  of  the  cell  has 
passed  all  the  rock  through  these  meshes  into  the  yard,  he  is  given  his 
liberty*  The  tramp  is  thus  provided  with  his  supper,  lodging,  and 
breakfast,  at  the  expense  of  several  hours  hard  work.  Ashe  was  com- 
pelled to  do  this  work  before  his  discharge,  it  usually  happened  he  had 
not  accomplished  his  task  so  as  to  gain  his  liberty  until  it  was  thought 
too  late  in  the  day  for  him  to  obtain  work  outside;  therefore  the  rule 
was  modified  so  tiiat  by  breaking  a  larger  quantity  of  rock  he  might 
have  two  nights  lodging  and  be  discharged  early  in  the  morning.    But 

*  See  snpplementary  report  of  Consul  Btuoe,  "p;^.  4&i^-^Ei^ 
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the  number  of  tramps  has  been  so  great  that  it  has  not  been  praeticaUe 
to  put  this  second  method  into  operation. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALMS. 

(2)  Several  parishes  are  united  together  into  unions  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  board  of  guardians.  The  Cardiff  union  includes  45parish68) 
and  contained  in  1891  a  population  of  about  150,000,  and  had  a  rateable 
value  of  £1,183,161.  The  board  of  guardians  consists  of  41  ex-offido 
guardians,  and  65  elected  members.  The  officers  are  chairman,  vice- 
chairman,  clerk,  assessment  committee,  master  of  the  workhouse,  ma- 
tron of  the  workhouse,  workhouse  medical  officers,  district  medical 
officers,  master  of  the  schools,  mistress  of  the  schools,  relieving  officers^ 
vaccination  officers,  registrar  of  births,  manriages,  and  deaths,  rate  col- 
lectors, etc. 

The  union  maintains  a  large  and  exceedingly  well-conducted  work- 
house in  the  town,  and  schools  4&t  Ely,  a  short  distance  away.  The 
average  number  of  inmates,  workhouse  and  schools,  in  1889,  was  924, 
of  which  number  between  200  and  300  were  children  in  the  schools; 
the  average  weekly  cost,  indoors,  per  head  of  the  workhouse  was  4«. 
id.',  and  the  cost  of  the  schools,  four  shillings  and  sixpence. 

The  schools  take  the  children  from  4  to  14  years  of  age,  and  the  cbil- 
dren  receive  a  good  primary  education.    The  girls  are  taught  hand  an^ 
machine  sewing,  knitting,  and  general  house-work.    The  boys  e^ 
tanght  shoemaking,  tailoring,  and  general  gardening,  and  perh»C^ 
other  trades.    The  children  are  well-clothed,  and  wdl  fed,  and  giv^^ 
time  and  place  for  play  and  exercise. 

The  inmates  of  the  workhouse  consist  of  that  unfortunate  class  ^ 
people  the  world  over,  who  are  unable  from  one  cause  or  anotlrar 
maintain  themselves  and  present  no  special  peculiarities.  Certain  (x^^ 
tages  in  one  part  of  the  workhouse  grounds  are  set  apart  for  old  xoa^ 
ried  couples,  in  response  to  that  sentiment  which  shrinks  from  separa^ 
ing  a  man  and  his  wife  in  their  old  age,  whom  poverty  has  driven  t^ 
the  workhouse. 

Outdoor  relief  is  discouraged;  yet,  in  certain  cases  where  deserving, ^ 
poor,  not  chronic  paupers,  are  able  to  support  themselves  with  a  little' 
assistance,  it  is  given  after  careful  examination.  One  of  the  officers:^ 
appointed  by  the  board  of  guardians  is  the  relieving  officer,  whos^ 
duty  it  is  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  application  for  relief.  It^ 
the  application  be  not  urgent,  the  applicant  is  requested  to  attend  be-^ 
fore  the  board  of  guardians,  who  also  investigate  the  case  and  decide 
whether  he  shall  receive  outdoor  relief,  which  consists  of  a  small  al- J 
lowance  per  week,  or  be  ordered  to  the  workhouse.  If^  on  the  others 
hand,  the  case  be  urgent,  the  medical  officer  to  the  workhouse  examinei^ 
the  applicant  and  rex)orts  what  is  necessary  in  his  case,  which  is  snp--^ 
plied  by  a  note  from  the  relieving  officer  to  the  stores.  When  a  maii0 
18  too  poor  to  obtain  a  doctor,  he  can  make  application  to  the  relievin|^ 
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officer,  who  will  give  him  a  ticket  to  obtain  medicine  from  the  union 
doctor.  (It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  work  <<  workhouse,"  as  nsed  here, 
has  not  connected  with  it  any  idea  of  criminality,  as  the  word  is  some- 
times  nsed.) 

BUPPBE6SI0N  AND  BEFOBMATION. 

(3)  Vagrancy  and  begging  are  punishable  under  very  stringent  gen- 
eral law,  applicable  to  the  whole  kingdom. 

(4)  The  disciplinary  effect  of  breaking  1,300  pounds  of  rock  is  the 
only  well  directed  effort  known  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  directing 
and  inciting  tramps  to  be  self-supporting.  It  should  be  mentioned, 
however,  in  this  connection,  that  very  gratifying  success  has  been  met 
with  in  the  schools  maintained  by  the  union  in  rescuing  children  from 
hereditary  pauperism.  Mr.  Harris,  the  master  of  the  Ely  schools,  gave 
an  instance  coming  within  his  own  observation,  where  the  parish 
records  and  the  records  of  the  workhouse  showed  an  unbroken  chain 
of  300  yearsMnherited  pauperism;  that  inherited  tendency  had  been 
changed  by  the  children  of  this  generation,  under  the  fostering  care 
of  the  schools,  becoming  self-supiK>rting,  respectable  citizens,  and 
taking  their  parents  from  the  workhouse  to  their  own  homes  and 
iiuder  their  own  care  and  support;  and  thus,  as  Mr.  Harris  expressed 
it,  ^^  breaking  the  neck  of  pauperism."  And  it  is  believed  that  if  not 
"the  only,  certainly  the  best,  method  of  changing  the  heredity  of 
pauperism  and  disease  is  through  the  children. 

BEST  CHABITY  SYSTEMS. 

(5)  There  are  several  societies  in  Cardiff  and  district  inaugurated 
^with  the  object  of  assisting  people  in  case  of  sickness  and  death.    The 
xnembers  contribute  from  2  shillings  and  sixpence  to  5  shillings  per 
:3nonth  and  they  receive  in  case  of  illness  from  8  to  16  shillings  per 
^week  on  a  graduated  scale  for  the  first  six  months.    In  the  event  of 
^eath,  the  widows  receive  from  £10  to  £15,  according  to  the  amount  of 
eubscriptions  paid  per  month.     There  is  also  as  a  rule  a  widows' 
^nd  orphans'  fund  in  connection  with  these  societies,  which,  of  course, 
^requires  an  extra  subscription  by  the  member,  but  which  upon  his 
^eath  entitles  his  widow  to  5  shillings  per  week  for  life  and  children  to 
^  shillings  per  week  each  until  they  attain  the  age  of  14  years.    There 
18,  moreover,  a  society  for  miners  named  the  South  Wales  and  Mon- 
monthshire  Miners'  Provident  Association.    This  association  is  main- 
tained by  the  workmen  and  the  owners  of  the  collieries;  the  latter  con- 
tribute one-fourth  of  the  amount  the  former  contribute,  and  the  associa- 
tion has  now  a  capital  of  £4,000,  which  is  invested  with  Lord  Tredegar, 
Lord  Bute,  and  several  other  leading  noblemen.    A  certain  sutb  in  the 
XK>nnd  is  deducted  every  week  from  the  men's  earnings  by  the  proper 
officers  of  the  association  at  the  different  colliery  offices,  and  the  work- 
men are  relieved  in  sickness,  aocident,  and  death.    At  her  husband's 
deat^  the  widow  is  entitled  to  £8  toward  butial  er^esa^^  ^\A^  ^tvsss. 
notleisa  than  5 dbnUnga  per  week  for  life.    Tlie  'wiCLONT,\io"^«s^x^V^s^ 
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the  option  of  entering  into  a  contract  with  the  association  with  a  view 
to  receiving  down  a  lump  sum  in  discharge  of  all  claims.  When  a  man 
is  permanently  incapacitated  for  work  by  accident  or  otherwise,  he  re- 
ceives 10  shillings  per  week;  if  he  is  not  entirely  incapacitated  and 
can  do  something  toward  making  a  livelihood  in  the  way  of  keepings 
small  business,  the  committee  of  the  association  often  decide  to  give 
him  £30  or  £40  down,  which  will  enable  him  to  start  some  little  con- 
cern as  indicated. 

Nearly  every  church  and  social  organization  has  some  method  for 
relieving  its  necessitous  members.  This  is  usually  done  in  connection 
with  social  societies  by  a  regular  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers, thus  freeing  from  any  loss  of  self-respect  when  it  comes  to  a  case 
of  relief  on  their  part. 

A  subject  that  is  being  discussed  very  much  at  the  present  time,  both 
upon  the  platform  and  in  the  press,  is  the  qnestion  of  old-age  pension^ 
which,  in  its  plan,  contemplates  a  semigovernment  insurance  analogoos 
to  that  system  of  governmental  insurance  now  operating  in  Germany. 
As  showing  the  drift  of  sentiment  upon  that  subject,  the  recent  report 
of  the  Parliamentary  committee  is  appended. 

Walter  E.  Howard, 

CamuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Cardiff  J  May  25^  1892. 


OLD-AGR  PENSIONS. 

(Inclnded  in  Consul  Howard's  report.) 

The  following  is  the  old-age  pension  soheme  as  fonnaUy  adopted  by  the  ¥**' 
Uamentary  oommittee  on  Tuesday  last. 

/. — Eiiablishmwui  of  fund. 

A  state  pension  fund  to  be  established,  to  which  Parliament  should  be  as1c9^ 
make  an  annual  grant,  to  be  supplemented  by  contributions  from  local  rates. 

IL — Persons  insured  in  friendly  sooieties,  or  elseiohere  than  in  the  post-office. 


(a)  Every  male  who,  before  he  is  25  years  of  age,  shall  deposit  £1 10s,  in  the 
oflSce  savings  bank,  and  shall  prove  that  he  is  insured  in  a  Mendly  society  or 
where  for  a  pension  of  not  less  than  £6 10a.,  shall,  on  reaching  65,  and  on  sho^ 
that  such  pension  will  be  paid  to  him,  be  entitled  to  an  additional  pension  of  £6  ^ 
per  annum. 

(5)  Females  same  as  above,  but  deposit  £1  5^.;  insured  elsewhere^  £3  18f.;  ^ 
ditional  pension,  £3  18^. 

NoTE.-rThe  credits  from  the  state  would  be  approximately  the  same  as  thon^^ 
they  had  insured  intirely  with  the  state  pension  ftind,  on  the  nonretumabla 

IIL — Insurance  in  theposUoJfleefor  malet— Jf(m€y  nQtretumdbU. 

(•)  Every  male  who,  for  the  poTobase  of*  pension  imder  this  head,  shall  d< 
£2 10$,  in  the  post-office  savings  bank  before  he  is  25  years  of  ag«  shaU  thereapon     ^ 
ersdjted  with  m  forthar  aum  of  £10  from.  Iiha  a^^  ^vasisnik  tosul^  and  thereafter  z 
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40  yeara  lie  BbaU  pay  lO^.  per  annntti  to  fhe  poet-offl6e  sftTinge  bank.  On  tbese  40 
umnal  enme  being  dnly  paid,  and  on  bis  reaching  66  yean  of  age,  be  aball  be  entitled 
to  a  pension  of  £13  per  annnm. 

{h)  Every  male  nnder  25  years  of  age  may  insure  nnder  this  bead  for  a  pension 
larger  tban  £13.    For  eacb  £1  over  and  above  £2  lOt.  deposited  before  age  25  bis 

pension  will  be  increased  by  11a.  8d.  per  annnm,  and  for  eacb  5«.  oyer  and  above  lOt. 

pud  annnaUy  between  25  and  65  years  of  age,  bis  pension  will  be  increased  by  £2 

16i.  lOd.  per  annnm. 

IV, — ln9uranoe  in  ihepoit^ffieeforfnaleB-^Monejf  rvtemo^Is. 

(a)  Every  male  wbo,  for  tbe  purchase  of  a  pension  under  this  bead,  shall  pay  £5 
to  the  post-offlce  savings  bank  before  he  is  25  years  of  age  shall  thereupon  be 
credited  with  a  further  sum  of  £15  from  the  state  pension  fund,  and  thereafter  for 
40  years  he  .shall  pay  £1  per  annum  to  the  post-office  savings  bank.  On  these  40 
lonasl  sums  being  dnly  paid,  and  on  bis  reaching  65  years  of  age,  be  shall  be  entitled 
to  •  pension  of  £13  per  annnm. 

(()  If  the  insured  person  die  before  tbe  third  annual  sum  of  £1  is  due  and  paid, 
{he  Bom  of  £5  which  he  deposited  shaU  be  returned  to  bis  widow  or  other  authorized 
lepieaentative. 

(o)  If  the  insured  person  die  after  the  third  annual  sum  of  £1  is  due  and  paid, 
hefore  the  age  of  65,  leaving  a  widow  and  young  children,  or  children  without  a 
widow,  the  widow  (if  any)  shall  receive  5«.  per  week  for  26  weeks,  and  there  shall  be 
paid  for  each  child  under  12  years  of  age  (if  any)  2«.  per  week  until  he  or  she  reaches 
the  age  of  12  years,  but  so  that  tbe  total  sum  paid  to  one  family  shall  never  exceed 
12f.  per  week  during  the  first  26  weeks  or  8f .  per  week  thereafter. 

(i)  If  the  insured  person  die  after  the  third  annual  sum  of  £1  is  due  and  paid, 
before  the  age  of  65,  leaving  a  widow  without  children,  there  shall  be  paid  to  the 
widow  5f .  per  week  for  26  weeks,  and  such  sum  in  addition  as  will  together  amount 
to  the  total  of  his  subscriptions,  with  interest  at  2^  per  cent. 

(«)  I£  the  insured  person  die  after  the  third  annual  sum  of  £1  is  due  and  paid,  and 
before  he  reaches  65,  leaving  neither  widow  nor  children,  there  shall  be  paid  to  hi^ 
dnly  appointed  representative  the  sum  of  £5. 

{/)  £yery  male  under  25  yean  of  age  may  insure  under  this  head  for  a  pension 
larger  than  £13.  For  each  £1  over  and  above  £5  deposited  before  age  25  his  pen- 
lion^rill  be  increased  by  5«.  4^.  per  annum,  and  for  each  10a.  over  and  above  £1,  paid 
aoniLally,  between  25  and  65  years  of  age,  his  pension  will  be  increased  by  £3  6«.  8d. 
per  annum.  In  the  event  of  his  death  before  age  65  the  amount  of  the  additional 
deposits  or  annual  sums  thus  paid,  with  interest  at  2^  per  cent,  will  be  returned  to 
hie  widow  or  authorized  representative,  in  addition  to  the  amount  to  which  they 
would  otherwise  be  entitled. 
The  returns  to  be  ibade  under  ft,  e,  d,  e,  and/  are  subject  to  YII — ^Arrears. 

r. — Inntranoein  ihepo$Ucffice  for  females — Monejf  not  retumdbU. 

(a)  Every  female  who,  for  the  purchase  of  a  pension  under  this  head,  shall  deposit 
£l  lOt.  in  tbe  iK>st-offlce  savings  bank  before  she  is  25  years  of  age  shall  thereupon 
he  credited  with  a  further  sum  of  £8  from  the  state  pension  fund,  and  thereafter 
for  40  years  she  shall  pay  8f .  8dL  per  annnm  to  tbe  post  office  savings  bank.  On 
^eee  40  annual  sums  being  duly  paid,  and  on  her  reaching  65  years  of  age,  she  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  £7  16«.  per  annum. 

(ft)  Every  female  nnder  25  years  of  age  may  insure  under  this  head  for  a  pension 

^Axger  than  £7 16t.    For  each  £1  over  and  above  £1  10s.  deposited  before  age  25 

^r  Iiension  will  be  increased  by  8s.  4d.  per  annnm,  and  for  each  4s.  4d.  over  and  above 

^-  8d.  paid  annually  between  25  land  65  years  of  age  her  pension  will  be  increased 

^7  £1 18«.  3d.  per  annum. 
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VL^Intui  wm$  Am  ike  p9$t'0Jliee^Pafmmi  hff  htmp  miM. 

If  the  insured  person  prefer,  he  or  she  may,  instead  of  annual  contribntions  in 
Clauses  III,  lY,  and  V,  make  a  payment  in  one  or  more  lump  sums  at  any  time, 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  such  annual  contributions,  and  thus  entitle  himself  oilier- 
self  to  the  benefits  of  this  scheme,  under  the  aforesaid  clauses,  respectively* 

VIT. — Inmrance  in  the  poei^ofiise^ATrearn  ef  ocmlriftvlioiM. 

If  the  annual  contribution  of  an  insurer  is  not  duly  paid,  interest  at  5  per  cent 
per  annum  shall  be  charged  thereon.  An  insnrer.may  pay  up  his  back  contributions 
with  interest  at  5  per  cent  per  annum  at  any  time  within  two  years  of  their  fslling 
into  arrear.  But  if  an  insurer,  after  paying  three  annual  installments,  falls  into 
arrears  for  more  than  two  years  and  remains  in  arrear  at  the  time  of  liis  death,  or 
until  he  reaches  the  age  of  65,  the  following  provisions  shall  apply : 

(a)  In  the  case  of  death  before  65,  there  shall  be  paid  to  his  widow,  if  any,5i.  per 
week  for  26  weeks,  and  such  sum  in  addition  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  up  the 
total  amount  of  the  insurer's  own  subscriptions  without  interest.  If  he  lesTfls 
children  only,  the  same  amount  shall  be  paid  to  his  representative  for  their  benefit 

(5)  If  he  reaches  the  age  of  65  the  amount  of  his  subscriptions  shall  be  returned 
to  him  without  interest. 

Vlll, — Inewrance  in  the  posi-ojflce — Provieion  for  penHoner9  dying  "before  fhe  age  of&' 

If  a  pensioner,  after  reaching  the  age  of  65,  should  die  before  enjoying  the  peniiM 
for  more  than  three  years,  the  enm  of  £10  shall  be  payable  to  hia  widow,  if  any. 

IX. — Pereane  over  25  at  paeeing  ef  the  oeL 

(a)  Every  male  who,  at  the  passage  of  the  act,  is  above  the  age  of  25  years,  and 
who,  within  three  years  of  the  passing  of  the  act,  being  then  under  50  years  of  Age? 
shall  deposit  in  the  post-office  savings  bank:  £4  if  he  is  under  30  years  of  age,  £5 
If  he  is  under  35  years  of  age,  £6  if  he  is  under  40  years  of  age,  £8  if  he  is  under 
45  years  of  age,  £10  if  he  is  under  50  years  of  age,  and  shall  prove  that  he  is  in- 
sured in  the  post-office  or  elsewhere  for  a  pension  of  not  less  than  £6 10*.  per  annum) 
shall,  on  reaching  65,  and  on  showing  that  such  pension  will  be  paid  to  him,  been-* 
titled  to  an  additional  pension  of  £6  10«.  per  annum. 

(()  Females  same  as  males,  but  £3  if  under  30  years  of  age,  £4  if  under  35  J^^ 
of  age,  £5  if  under  40 years  of  age,  £6  if  under  45  years  of  age,  £7  lOs.  if  u9^^ 
50  years  of  age,  and  insured  elsewhere,  £3  18*. ;  additional  pension,  £3  ISt. 

X. — Nepo^oer  of  aeeignmen^ 

No  person  shall  have  power  to  assign  or  alienate  hia  pension,  and  such  peo^^^  ' 
up  to  5t.  a  week,  shall  be  nroteoted  from  all  process  for  debt. 


SW^ANSEA. 

EMPOUT  BY  OOMMMBOIAL  ABSNT  BOLTON. 

In  tMs  borrongh  tramps  go  about  undisturbed  so  long  as  they  b 
ao  law.    If  they  apply  to  the  police  authorities  for  relief  they  are  ^i 
a  ticket  which  admits  them  to  the  workhouse,  technically  called 
union,  and  essentially  the  same  as  an  American  poorhouse.    They 
only  kept  there  one  night  and  are  compelled  to  break  stone  or  do 
other  work  before  breakfast,  after  ^Mcli  they  are  discharged  and 
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>  seek  employment.  Wliether  they  obtaia  work  or  not,  tiiey  can  not 
ot  lodging  in  the  union  the  next  night.  If  they  are  found  ^^  sleeping 
it,''  they  are  arrested  and  taken  before  the  police  magistrate.  On.  a 
rst  offense  they  are  usually  reprimanded,  and  on  a  second  sent  to 
IB  county  prison  for  Ave  or  seven  days — sometimes  to  the  union  for  a 
eek.  There  is  little  in  their  treatment  at  the  union  to  their  likings 
id  they  much  prefer  being  sent  to  the  prison.  If  they  do  not  obtain 
nployment  here,  they  are  expected  to  go  elsewhere.  They  are  relieved 
ily  in  the  workhouse. 

Begging  is  prohibited,  and  a  person  so  found  is  punished  by  impris- 
iment  three  or  more  days,  according  to  the  number  of  the  ofiense. 
arents  of  children  found  begging  are  examined  to  ascertain,  if  it  is 
one  with  their  consent  or  by  their  direction.  K  so,  the  parents  are 
onifihed. 

The  following  rules,  prescribed  in  1876  and  still  practiced  by  the 
nardians  of  the  Swansea  Union,  will  be  found  instructive: 

KXJLB8  FOB  THS  APMINIBTKATION  OF  OUTDOOB  BBUBV. 

Thftt  aU  outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied  men  in  oases  of  temporary  siokness  of  self 
r  family  be  given  by  way  of  loan« 

That  the  practice  of  passing  relief  through  the  hands  of  strangers  and  children  be 
isconraged  as  far  as  possible,  and  that  paupers,  when  able  to  do  so,  should  as  a  rule 
e  required  to  attend  at  the  pay  stations  to  receive  their  relief  themselves. 
That  outdoor  relief  be  regarded  as  an  indulgence,  to  be  given  to  those  only  whose 
eifiitation  has  arisen  from  no  fault  of  their  own. 

That  no  relief,  except  in  the  workhouse,  be  given  in  any  new  cases  of  t&a  fUlaw- 
Dg  nature: 

(1)  Persons  whose  destitution  is  the  result  of  improvidence  or  intemperance. 

(2)  Persons  not  resident  within  the  Union. 

(3)  Deserted  wife  (during  first  year  of  desertion). 

(4)  Wives  and  fiunilies  of  convicted  prisoners. 

(5)  Wives  and  fsmilies  of  soldiers,  sailors,  or  militiamen  on  duty. 

(6)  Able-bodied  widows  with  one  child,  two  years  old. 

(7)  Single  women  with  illegitimate  children. 

(8)  Persons  having  relatives  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  guardians,  are  capable  of 
Dsiniaining  them, 

(9)  Persons  living  in  premises  reported  by  the  medical  officer  of  health  to  be  unlit 
ot  occupation,  either  from  overcrowding  or  from  beiug  kept  in  a  filthy  condition. 

That  the  foregoing  rules  be  not  altered  or  departed  from  by  any  relief  committee 
'^thont  the  express  consent  of  the  board  of  guardians. 

The  ipardiana  are  desirous  of  impressing  ninm  all  classes  the  necessity  of  Joiniug  a 
ionidly  society  or  making  some  other  provision  for  themselves  in  old  age  and  sick- 
^ ;  and  that  those  who  have  not  should  for  the  future  clearly  understand  that,  if 
'stitate,  they  will  be  relieved  in  the  workhouse  and  the  workhouse  only. 
By  order: 

Q.  B.  Hatnes, 

CUrk. 
^AJXSKA,  IHembtr  14^1876^ 
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The  police  authorities  here  have  taken  advantage  of  the  law  which 
allows  them  to  issae  peddlers'  licenses  to  beggars  of  matare  age  who 
have  never  been  convicted  of  theft  or  other  crime.  This  license  is  for 
twelve  months  and  is  good  anywhere  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
license  costs  5  shillings.  Charitable  people  freqaently  famish  the 
money  to  procure  it,  together  with  a  small  stock  of  shoe  laces,  buttons, 
etc.,  and  start  an  unfortunate  one  on  the  road  to  self-support.  Efforts 
of  this  kind  to  convert  beggars  and  those  about  to  become  such  to  self- 
supporting  members  of  society  are  favored  by  the  authorities,  who  think 
they  have  resulted  in  much  good. 

Paupers  relieved  in  the  workhouse  are  called  indeor  and  those  re- 
lieved at  their  homes  are  tenned  outdoor  paupers.  About  three-fifths 
of  the  total  receive  a  weekly  allowance  at  their  homes.  Since  the  euBcir 
ment  of  the  poor  law  of  1836  there  has  been  no  indiscriminate  dispensa- 
tiom  of  public  charities. 

The  Cottage  Homes  for  pauper  children  is  an  admirable  institatioD« 
The  inmates  are  given  a  rudimentary  education  and  taught  to  work. 
They  are  kept  in  the  homes  until  14  years  of  age,  when  tiiey  are 
<^  placed  out"  Because  of  their  good  character  and  efliciency  they  are 
much  sought  after.  It  is  claimed  that  their  training  at  the  homes  and 
their  anticipation  of  the  time  when  they  will  go  to  service  outside 
thoroughly  prevent  their  becoming  chronic  beggars. 

Ghasles  M.  Holton, 

Oommercial  AgwU 

Unitbd  States  Cohmbboial  Agbnot, 

SwangeOj  July  16j  1S92. 


GIBRALTAR. 

BMFOET  BT  OONSITL  8PRAQXTB, 

There  are  no  such  characters  or  class  known  as  '^tramps,"  such  h^^^ 
inadmissible  in  this  town  and  garrison. 

Charities  are  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  chiefly  by  fm^^, 
arising  from  properties  which  have  been  devised  by  deceased  par  ^^^ 
from  time  to  time,  and  which  are  placed  under  the  control  of  a  ip^^} 
mittee  comx>osed  of  one  Government  member  and  the  rest  lead--^ 
inhabitants  of  Gibraltar. 

There  are  also  Little  Sisters  of  Charity  for  the  poor,  who  keep  a  hC^ 
for  the  aged. 

They  possess  no  frmds  or  property  whatsoever,  but  are  entirely 
pendent  upon  the  charity  of  the  puUic,  begging  daily  from  doo: 
door  and  accepting  whatever  is  offered  to  them,  whether  in  mo 
food,  or  dothtft* 
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3at  eighty  aged  poor  are  ending  their  days  in  peace,  owing  to 

comforts. 

)  distribution  of  alms  to  destitute  members  of  the  Boman  Oatholio 

Lunity  takes  place  every  Saturday,  at  the  Ohurch  of  St.  Mary  the 

ned.    The  principal  business  firms  here  also  distribute  on  Fridays 

Saturdays  without  distinction  of  creed. 

;ging  is  not  permitted  here;  any  person  soliciting  alms  in  public 

>le  to  punishment  on  being  brought  before  the  police  magistrate. 

)  present  system  of  indiscriminate  distribution  of  alms  is  consid- 

the  best  means  for  removing  those  religous  distinctions  which  are 

lated  to  perpetuate  sectarian  differences. 

HOBATIO  L  SPBAaUB, 

OonsuL 

IXED  STJlTBS  OONSULATB, 

GibraUar^  March  :U^  1892, 
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DOMINION  OF  CANADA, 

AMHERSTBURG. 

RSFOET  BT  OOIfSUL  HLSB. 

(1)  Tramps  are  nsaally  given  a  night's  lodging  in  the  loeal  jail  and 
ordered  to  leave  town  the  next  morning. 

(2)  The  worthy  poor  and  destitute  of  the  town  are  assisted  and  in 
certain  cases  maintained  by  the  town,  throagh  the  agency  of  its  ma- 
nicipal  conncil. 

(3,  4)  No  organized  effort  is  made  for  the  punishment  or  snppresBioa 
of  begging  or  for  the  conversion  of  beggars  to  self-supporting  mem- 
bers of  society. 

(5,  6)  No  systematic  plan  is  here  pursued  for  the  dispensation  o^ 
public  or  private  charles,  except  as  stated  in  reply  to  No.  2. 

(7)  No  local  legislation  or  regulation  regarding  intermarriage  c^ 
paupers. 

James  W.  Hinb, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Amherstburg^  March  2^  1892m 


REPORT  BT  CONSUL  IfBNBEgT. 

(1)  Belleville,  the  county  seat  of  Hastings  County,  Ontario,  has  apop- 
ulation  of  9,914.    Tramps  and  persons  without  visible  means  of  supF^* 
are  arrested  and  ordered  to  leave  the  city.     If  they  do  not  obey  t^^y 
are  sent  to  jail  and  put  at  hard  labor.    The  term  of  their  confineiu^^ 
is  fixed  by  tlie  i^olice  magistrate. 

(2)  The  city  cfmncil  grants  the  sum  of  $1,500  a  year  to  the  Wou^^^* 
Christian  Association,  which  appoints  committees  for  the  several  w^*^* 
of  the  city.  These  committees  investigate  the  condition  of  those  ajr  Jff  ^ 
ing  for  Jiid  and  render  assistance  when  they  deem  it  necessary. 

(3,  6,  7)  The  answers  to  these  questions,  so  far  as  any  can  be  gi-*^^*^' 
will  doubtless  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  consul-general  at  Ott^^^** 
Ontario. 
470 
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)  Formerly  the  city  council  appointed  every  year  a  "poor  and 
•y  committee,"  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the  cases  of  those 
Qg  for  pecuniary  assistance.  This  committee  was  abolished  be- 
t  was  found  that  the  Woman's  Christian  Association  rendered 
o  the  poor  more  carefully,  judiciously,  and  economically.  It  has 
latic  inspections  of  all  parts  of  the  city;  it  bestows  no  aid  without 
lation;  it  seeks  to  tind  employment  for  those  able  to  work;  it 
'^ors  to  revive  the  feeling  of  self-respect  and  establish  the  power 
-support  among  those  asking  for  relief;  it  adds  to  its  charities 
ersonal  sympathy  which  is  so  beneficent  an  influence  in  dealing 
tie  unfortunate. 

association  has  also  the  care  of  the  Belleville  Hospital,  in  which 
ses  were  treated  last  year.  Its  expenditures  for  this  purpose 
Hj253M.  This  sum  was  derived  from  provincial,  county,  and 
ants,  from  charges  for  treatment  (when  patients  were  able  to 
nd  from  individual  donations. 

B.  H.  Deneen, 

Consul. 
raa>  States  Consulate, 

Belleville^  March  5, 189JS. 


BRADFORD. 

REPORT BT  CONSUL  BOLLOWAY, 

'ersons  having  no  stated  employment  and  no  settled  place  of  resi- 
are  usually  designated  tramps  or  vagrants.  They  are  arrested 
ven  the  option  of  leaving  the  city  or  imprisonment  for  a  stated 

Che  city  council  appoints  a  health  and  relief  committee  from 
its  members,  and  any  worthy  person  recommended  by  a  rate- 
can  receive  public  charity  in  the  shape  of  meals,  fuel,  or  admis- 
the  hospital  if  sick. 

^ersons  caught  begging  are  arrested  and  treated  as  tramps  or 
its. 

Mscrimination  is  used  in  the  dispensation  of  public  charities,  and 
ects  are  good,  specially  among  the  deserving  poor  of  the  city, 
are  no  private  charities  except  from  individual  persons,  and  these 
no  knowledge  of. 

lie  health  and  relief  committee  of  the  city  council  has  proved 
it  means  of  distributing  charity. 

W.  J.  nOLLOWAY, 

Consul. 
..  Consulate, 

Bradford^  April  5, 1892. 
354a 15 
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GUELPH. 

BEPORT  BT  00N8VL  HTTVT, 

The  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  here,  the  steps  taken  by  the  local 
authorities  to  improve  it  and  of  controlling  and  abating  the  tramp 
nuisance,  do  not  warrant  the  hope  that  those  measures^  as  herein 
set  out,  will  tend  to  offer  much  in  the  way  of  a  solution  of  the  impor- 
tant question  submitted.    It  is  not  intended  to  be  understood  by  this 
that  the  general  condition  of  the  poor  in  this  city  is  worse  than  in  the 
average  of  American  cities  of  the  same  size,  but  rather  that  the  policy 
seems  to  be  to  disx>ose  of  them  and  of  the  whole  question  with  as  little 
trouble  and  expense  as  x>ossible,  treating  the  class  as  a  necessaiy  evii, 
without  considering  practical  remedies  therefor.    Ko  attempt,  so  &r  as 
can  be  learned,  has  been  or  is  being  made  looking  to  the  permanent  ele- 
vation of  the  class  referred  to.    The  only  policy  adopted  here  in  relation 
to  tramps  seems  to  be  the  one  most  favored  in  the  neighboring  towns  and 
cities,  t.  0.,  feed  them  once  or  twice  and,  perhaps,  lodge  them  at  the 
police  station,  in  the  cells,  then  ticket  them  on  to  another  place.    Alms 
are  distributed  by  the  health  officer,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  relief  officer 
also,  and  known  as  such,  who  has  the  x>ower  vested  in  him  to  provide  food 
and  fuel  for  the  relief  of  those  in  distress.    There  are  local  laws  pro- 
hibiting begging  and  having  in  view  the  suppression  thereof  and  pun- 
ishment of  those  engaged  in  the  practice,  but  no  efforts  seem  to  be 
made  to  enforce  them  so  far  as  mendicants  are  concerned.    The  relief 
officer  recently  remarked  in  reply  to  the  fourth  question,  in  relation  to 
the  efforts  made  to  convert  beggars  and  tramps,  that  '^everything is 
done  that  is  possible  to  make  them  support  themselves,"  but  there  are 
few  signs  that  any  systematic  attempt  whatever  worthy  of  mention  is 
being  made  in  that  direction.    There  is  no  city  institution  in  the  nature 
of  a  poorhouse  where  this  class  may  be  brought  together,  taught  and 
trained,  or  otherwise  reached  in  a  body;  there  is,  however,  a  county 
house,  but  the  placing  of  the  city  poor  therein,  at  the  expense  of  the 
city,  is  discouraged  and  done  only  at  very  rare  intervals  and  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  the  reason  being  that  the  city  pays  no  taxes  to  the 
county,  and  therefore  has  no  privileges  in  the  county  institution;  a^ 
inmate  there  from  the  city  would  be  a  city  charge.    In  view  of  these 
facts  it  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  relief  officer  should  have  repli^ 
to  the  question  that  no  steps  of  any  practical  value  are  being  taken  to 
make  the  pauper  element  self-supporting  or  to  elevate  them  in  any  way* 

It  is  generally  insisted  here  that  the  effect  of  the  indiscriminate  dis- 
tribution of  charities  is  bad.    Money  relief  is  seldom,  if  ever,  granted, 
the  relief  officer  fuxnishing  orders  instead,  after  having  made  himseW 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  necessities  of  each  case.    Inquiry  i^ 
usually  made  of  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  congregations  ^ 
the  churches  ^t  which  the  applicants  attend.    As  to  efforts  to  preve^^ 
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intermaiTiage,  it  is  donbtliil  if  the  question  ever  received  the  serions 
consideration  of  anyone  here;  certainly  there  are  no  visible  results  of 
such  efforts  if  they  have  ever  been  so  made. 

The  only  local  legislation  bearing  upon  these  subjects  is  contained 
in  by-law  Ko.  148^  section  48,  which  reads  as  follows,  to-wit: 

Erery  yagrant,  mendicaDt  or  person  fonnd  drunk  or  disorderly  in  any  street,  high- 
way or  pabUc  place  within  the  limits  of  said  city  of  Guelph,  shall  incur  the  penal- 
ties mentioned  in  section  170  of  this  by-law  ($1  to  $50  fine  by  the  police  magistrate, 
and  the  costs,  and  in  default  imprisonment  not  exceeding  30  days  in  the  county 
jail),  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  constaWe  and  other  constables  oi  the  city  of 
Guelph  to  arrest  every  o£fender  against  this  section  of  this  by-law,  and  to  bring 
every  party  so  arrested  before  the  proper  authority  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
law,  detaining  such  party  in  safe  custody  in  the  meantime. 

LoTON  S.  Hunt, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Ouelphy  March  .9, 1892. 


LINDSAY. 

SEPOBTBT  OOMMEROIAL  AGENT  DILL, 

Lindsay  being  the  most  important  town  within  the  limits  of  the  con- 
sular district,  the  inquiries  were  confined  entirely  to  this  place. 

(1)  It  is  the  custom  in  dealing  with  ^Hramps"  to  commit  them  to  jail 
for  from  thirty  days  to  six  months.  During  incarceration  they  are  kept 
at  labor,  which  has  had  a  salutary  effect,  and  to  a  great  extent  ii*eed 
the  town  from  that  undesirable  fraternity. 

(2)  A  central  charity  committee,  composed  of  members  of  the  several 
churches,  looks  after  those  needing  assistance,  the  funds  for  carrying 
on  this  work  being  appropriated  by  the  town  council  and  raised  by 
piivate  subscription.  This  method  is  found  to  be  far  preferable  to  di- 
i^ect  municipal  charity.  Those  asking  aid  are  visited  and  their  circum- 
stances and  needs  are  made  known  from  personal  investigation. 

(3)  The  police  have  instructions  to  arrest  any  persons  who  may  be 
Apprehended  in  soliciting  alms  publicly. 

(4)  Moral  suasion  is  the  chief  method  used  to  convert  beggars  and 
^^tramps^  to  self-supporting  members  of  society;  for  those  who  are 
'billing  to  work  employment  is  obtained. 

(5,  6)  The  systematic  dispensation  of  charity  through  the  central 
^^mmittee  has  worked  better  than  any  other  method.  It  is  the  most 
^:ffective,  tending  to  elevate  the  recipient  and  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

(7)  l^o  special  efforts  have  been  made  to  restrain  intermarriage  of 

X^aupers. 

Habby  p.  Dill, 

Oammercial  Agents 

VjsfjTSD  Statics  Gommebolil  agency, 

Lindsay y  April  8^  1692^ 
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COATICOOK. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  8TREBT. 

There  la  no  special  act  for  the  control  or  regulation  of  tramps.  They 
are  not  molested  unless  found  violating  the  general  laws. 

The  local  authorities  are  not  compelled  by  law  to  provide  for  the  poor, 
but  assistance  is  generally  rendered  in  cases  of  extreme  poverty  and 
suffering,  which  often  occurs  during  the  winter  season.  Many  of  tlie 
inral  municipalities,  however,  have  undertaken  to  provide  for  their  poor 
by  establishing  what  are  termed  poor-farms,  where  the  pauper  class  are 
provided  with  a  comfortable  home  if  they  choose  to  accept  it,  other- 
wise no  particular  methods  are  employed  for  the  distribution  of  alms, 
while  begging  from  door  to  door,  and  upon  the  public  streets  in  the  good 
old-fashioned  way,  is  permitted  without  restraint. 

!N^o  special  efforts  have  been  made  in  this  locality  for  the  conversion 
of  beggars  and  tramps  into  self-supporting  members  of  society.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  class  known  as  tramps  are  not  as 
numerous  here  as  farther  south,  owing  probably  to  the  severity  of  the 
Canadian  winter,  which  renders  their  vocation  both  uncomfortable  and 
unprofitable. 

The  opinion  prevails  here,  which  is  evidently  borne  out  by  experience, 
that  the  indiscriminat<e  dispensation  of  public  and  private  charities 
encourages  indolence  and  begging,  owing,  I  think,  to  the  presence  here 
of  large  numbers  of  that  class,  usually  found  in  European  countries, 
who  possess  an  instinctive  inclination  to  beg  rather  than  labor  for  a 
living. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  has  proved  to  be  the  best  system 
of  distribution  of  public  and  private  charities,  looking  to  the  elevation 
of  the  recipients,''  etc.,  I  am  unable  to  furnish  any  example  which  would 
assist  in  solving  this  great  problem. 

N"o  efforts  are  made  to  prevent  the  intermarriage  of  paupers,  except 
among  those  who  are  inmates  of  charitable  institutions,  as  marriage 
among  paupers  is  not  permitted  while  nnder  the  immediate  control,  and 
dependant  upon  the  local  authorities  for  support. 

Alfred  W.  Street, 

United  States  Consulate, 

CoaticooJCy  March  24^  1892. 
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GASPE  BASIN. 

BEPOBT  BT  CONSUL  DlCKSOK, 

(1)  Tramps  can  be  sent  to  county  jail  as  vagrants  without  home  or 
occupation. 

(2)  In  case  of  necessity  the  provincial  government  has  distributed 
seed  grain,  etc.  Special  government  grant  is  made  yearly  to  Indians 
of  seed  grain  and  medical  att/Cndance  when  sick. 

(3)  No  efforts  are  being  made  for  the  punishment  or  suppression  of 
begging^  a  beggar  appears  at  your  door  about  every  other  day. 

(4)  No  efforts^  are  being  made  to  convert  beggars  and  tramps  to 
8elf-8upi>orting  members  of  sociely. 

(5)  The  effects  of  the  indiscriminate  dispensation  of  public  and 
private  charities  are  to  create  a  lazy,  shiftless,  and  dangerous  class  in 
the  community. 

(6)  There  is  no  system  of  distribution  of  public  or  private  charities. 
Legally,  tliere  is  no  provision  for  the  x)oor  in  this  consular  district, 
except  that  provided  by  the  different  churches.  Under  the  vagrant 
act,  those  destitute  and  homeless  can  be  sent  to  the  county  jail,  and 
the  township  sending  them  is  obliged  to  pay  15  cents  per  day  for  their 
support 

(7)  Some  legislation  on  this  matter  is  wanted  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  a  class  of  people  dangerous  to  the  public  interest. 

Almab  F.  Dioeson, 

COTMUl. 

United  States  Consulate. 

OcL^e  B<mnj  Quebec^  March  9j  1892. 


HAMILTON. 

REPORT  OF  OOHrSXTL  MONAQBAW. 

(1)  There  are  no  special  regulations  for  tramps  more  than  any  other 
^1^8.  Any  one  found  stealing  a  ride  on  a  railroad  train  is  prosecuted, 
^ed,  or  imprisoned  thirty  days.  If  caught  begging  they  are  arrested, 
barged  with  vagrancy,  and  imprisoned. 

(2)  Alms  are  distributed  to  local  or  city  residents  only,  and  in  ex- 
^ptional  cases  to  strangers,  where  sickness  and  unavoidable  distress 

Apparent.  Almost  every  nationality  is  represented  by  a  charitable 
^^iety,  and  all  are,  to  some  extent,  associated  in  their  work.  Represent- 
atives of  nearly  all  the  associations  meet  frequently  and  compare  lists, 
^^4  by  that  means  guard  against  the  ^^  professional  impostor."    Munici- 
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pal  charity,  limited  to  $5,000  per  annam,  acts  with  associated  charities, 
and  together  render  prompt  aid  to  the  needy  and  destitute,  with  bat 
little  reference  to  creed,  or  color,  or  nationality,  wliich  is  highly  com- 
mendable. 

(3)  The  police  have  instructions  to  arrest  beggars  of  every  descrip- 
tion and  character,  bnt,  from  personal  daily  experience  with  those 
claiming  to  hail  from  America,  I  can  say  the  professional  plies  his  trade, 
notwithstanding  the  watchfol  care  of  the  officers. 

(4)  The  Salvation  Army  and  ladies'  aid  societies  ^^  beg  off"  mild  crimi- 
nals of  the  tramp  order  from  magistrates,  and  take  them  to  what  is 
known  as  '^  prison  gate  "  institutions  under  the  care  and  control  of  the 
Salvation  Army. 

In  these  ^^ prison  gate"  homes  such  persons  are  submitted  to  abont 
a  month's  moral  and  religious  training,  and  where  a  tendency  and  a 
desire  for  reformation  is  apparent  they  are  sent  to  other  towns,  and 
thereby  separate  them  from  former  evil  associations.  A  strict  sur- 
veillance is  maintained  over  them  by  the  Salvation  Army  officers  of  the 
new  location  until  such  time  as  they  are  pronounced  cured  or  reformed, 
or  otherwise. 

In  this  respect  the  much-abused  Salvation  Army  has  done  wonders 
here  and  elsewhere  in  Canada.  The  good  accomplished  is  made  mani- 
fest by  the  fact  that  the  transitory  jail  population  has  been  reduced  to 
about  one- third  what  it  was  previous  to  the  efforts  thus  put  forth  by 
the  ^^Army"  and  aid  societies  before  mentioned  began  to  show  prac- 
tical results. 

The  chief  object  of  the  workers  in  this  field  is  to  restore  to  the  crimi- 
nal class  a  spirit  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  thereby  induce  them 
to  becoiue  self-reliant  and  once  more  self-respecting  and,  possibly,  use- 
ful members  of  the  community. 

(5)  Indiscriminate  dispensation  of  charity  has  the  effect  of  panper- 
izing  the  recipients  and  increasing  beggary,  which  possibly  becomes 
hereditary  in  the  case  of  children  trained  in  alms-seeking.  Children 
should  not  be  enc^ouraged  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  parents  who  are 
frequently  content  to  eke  out  a  bare  existence  by  such  means  ratber 
than  secure  it  by  honest  toil. 

The  custom  which  maintains  among  the  charitable  societies  mtliis 
city  is  to  send  children  home  without  aid.  The  exceptional  cases  are 
where  the  parent  or  parents  are  sick  and  the  child  is  the  only  messen- 
ger at  theii'  command. 

(6)  The  system  adopted  in  this  city,  and  it  meets  with  general  ap- 
proval, is  to  have  the  municipal  relief  officer  call  in  person  and  inak«* 
thorough  investigation  of  every  new  case.  By  this  means  he  acquaints 
himself  with  the  surroundings  and  record  of  the  applicant,  and  vhen 
the  conditions  demand  it  be  grants  immediate  aid  in  the  direction  mo^^ 
pressing,  and  does  what  he  can  to  assist  in  securing  employing* 
whereby  the  applicant  becomes  a%\i-«;vr^^oxtlu^«    In  the  case  of  sick* 
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ness  preventing  labor  be  coiitinnes  to  render  assistance  until  restored 
to  healtb,  rigid  economy  being  observed  in  the  supply  of  fuel,  and  only 
snch  food  as  is  wholesome  and  substantial  is  supplied  to  the  needy  who 
are  in  good  health. 

Wm.  Monaghan, 

Consul.' 
Unitbd  States  Consttlatb, 

JSamiltanj  Ontario^  March  22^  1892. 


KINGSTON, 

SBPORT  BY  CONSUL  TWJTOHSLL. 

The  class  of  vagrants  usually  styled  "tramps"  is  generally  composed 
of  very  different  characters,  who  can  not  justly  be  treated  indiscrimi- 
nately alike.  Some  attempt  is,  therefore,  made  to  inquire  into  their 
circumstances  and  characters,  and  treat  them  in  the  way  that  seems  best 
for  each  particular  case.  Those  who  from  misfortune,  ill-health,  or  un- 
avoidable want  of  work  have  drifted  into  this  class  without  being  what 
could  be  called  vicious,  are  temporarily  taken  care  of  in  the  "house  of 
industry,"  a  sort  of  x>oorhouse,  where  they  are  sheltered  until  they  can 
find  employment;  if  disabled  from  active  labor,  are  kept  permanently,  if 
that  is  found  expedient.  While  there,  those  able  to  work  are  expected 
to  make  themselves  useful  about  the  house,  woodyard,  or  shed  for  stone 
breaking,  and  usually  comply  with  this  regulation.  If  found  disor- 
derly, drunkards,  or  incurably  vicious,  they  are  generally  sent  to  jail  for 
a  time,  whence  they  either  drift  away  to  other  places,  or  in  some  ^ases 
are  taken  hold  of  on  coming  out  by  the  Salvation  Army  Prison-gate 
Home,  the  most  effectual  agency  we  have  had  for  reforming  this  class. 

The  different  ecclesiastical  bodies  distribute  alms,  as  needed,  to  those 
poor  whom  they  consider  closely  enough  identified  with  them  to  be 
their  special  charge.  For  the  large  class  who  do  not  attend  church 
regularly  and  are  not  considered  beneficiaries  of  any  particular  church, 
provision  is  madeby  voluntary  societies  comx)osed  of  ladies  of  different 
denominations  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  One  of  these  societies,  more 
particularly  designated  the  "Kingston  Poor  Relief  Society,"  gives  out 
relief  regularly  during  the  winter,  after  inquiry  made,  to  the  following 
classes:  (1)  Aged  and  infirm  persons  and  widows  with  young  families 
to  support,  or  deserted  wives  in  the  same  position;  (2)  Families  of 
workingmen  who  from  sickness  are  unable  for  the  time  to  support  their 
families;  (3)  Families  of  workingmen  oat  of  work,  especially  newly 
arrived  emigrants  when  there  is  no  other  means  of  relieving  them. 
The  relief  given  is  in  fuel  or  food,  never  in  money.  Where  it  is  neces- 
sary fuel  and  food  are  supplied  during  the  whole  winter.  The  funds  to 
provide  these  are  collected  by  ladies  who  yearly  canvass  the  city  and 
are  usually  liberally  supported.    As  this  society  \a  m  geciet^  wcX^  l<;st 
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the  Protestant  poor,  a  siini lar  voluDtary  society  exists  amoDg  the  Koman 
Oatholics  conductecl  by  gentlemen  called  the  St.  Yinceut  de  Paul 
Society,  which  gives  out  similar  relief.  The  St.  George's  Society  have 
an  annual  distribution  of  good  cheer  at  Christmas.  Another  society  of 
ladies  called  the  Dorcas  Society  supply  many  destitute  persons  with 
clothing  during  the  winter. 

The  provision  made   by  the  above-mentioned  societies,  and   the 
existence  of  two  institutions  for  the  homeless,  the  House  of  Industry, 
and  the  liouse  of  Providence  (lioman  Catholic),  in  which  many  of  tiie 
infirm  and  aged  find  a  home,  supply,  of  course,  one  great  means  for 
the  suppression  of  begging  and,  iudeed,  were  instituted,  with  the  view 
of  preventing  mendicity  by  providing  necessary  shelter  for  the  other- 
wise destitute.    Both  institutions  are  supported  partly  by  a  city  grant, 
and  partly  by  voluntary  subscription.    They  are  also,  to  some  extent, 
graded,  so  that  the  more  respectable  aged  poor  are  kept  apart  from  the 
more  disreputable  class.    The  House  of  Industry  has  a  wing  erected  by 
private  benevolence,  contaiTiing  accommodation  for  aged  couples,  so 
that  they  need  not  be  separated  in  their  old  age.    In  cases  of  persistent 
vagrancy  and  refusal  to  take  advantage  of  these  shelters^  the  incurable 
vagrants  are  sent  to  jail. 

At  the  House  of  Industry,  and  also  at  the  Salvation  Army  Prison- 
gate  Home,  efforts  are  made  to  bring  humanizing  Christian  influences 
on  the  tramps  and  vagrants,  so  as  to  make  them  feel  more  sensible  oi 
their  duties  as  men  and  citizens;  and  efforts  are  also  made,  as  far  a^ 
possible,  to  find  them  work.    The  Salvation  Army  has  had  a  goo3- 
deal  of  success  in  this  effort. 

The  indiscriminate  distribution  of  public  or  private  charity  invari-^ 
ably  tends  to  pauperize  the  recipients  and  to  encourage  dependence^ 
beggary,  and  imposture. 

The  best  plan  for  relieving  poverty,  looking  to  the  elevation  of  the 
recipients  to  a  condition  of  self-support  and  independence,  is  undoubt- 
edly to  provide  some  employment  for  all  able  to  work.  The  great  dif- 
ficulty of  finding  work  that  can  be  done  is  the  main  obstacle  with 
which  all  our  schemes  of  relief  have  to  contend,  since  if  work  can  not 
be  given,  charity  must.  The  "Poor  Eelief  Society"  has  lately  been 
trying  in  a  small  way  to  meet  this  difiiculty  by  requiring  able-bodied 
men  in  distress,  from  want  of  work,  to  cut  half  a  cord  of  wood  in  ex- 
change for  receiving  a  quarter  cord,  this  cut-wood  supplied  to  the 
infirm,  aged  poor,  or  the  widows  who  have  no  one  to  cut  it  for  them. 
The  effect  of  this  attempt,  so  far  as  it  has  been  tried,  has  been  so 
encouraging  as  to  make  the  committee  doubly  sensible  to  the  benefit 
which  would  result  to  society  and  to  the  poor  themselves,  if  some  such 
scheme  could  be  devised,  on  a  large  scale,  for  furnishing  work  instead 
of  alms  to  the  many  laborers  who  are  often  thrown  idle  for  nearly  half 
the  year. 

No  efforts  have  been  made  to  prevent  intermarriages  of  paupers. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The  care,  control,  and  relief  of  the  poor  in  Kingston  are  left  entirely 
with  the  societies  above  mentioned.  The  county  jail  is  also  ased  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  confining  those  charged  with  crime  and 
awaiting  trial.  The  expense  of  keeping  '^  tramps  "  in  jail,  in  idleness, 
ia  attracting  just  now  the  earnest  attention  of  the  taxpayers.  The 
hamanitarians  are  also  becoming  interested  in  the  confinement  of  the 
idle  and,  i>erhaps,  not  vicious  ^< tramp''  with  those  awaiting  trial  for 
grave  criminal  offenses. 

M.  H.  TWITCHSLL, 

Consul. 
United  States  Oonsulatb, 

Kingston^  March  31j  1892. 


MORRISBURG. 
hepout  by  yioe-oommeroial  agent  bradfibld. 

In  the  rural  municipalities  in  the  province  of  Ontario  the  i>oor  are  kept 
by  each  municipality  in  which  they  live,  who  usually  allow  them  so 
lQia.ch  per  month,  or  pay  their  board. 

The  law  provides  for  the  erecting  and  establishing  of  industrial  farms, 
Workhouses,  or  houses  of  correction  in  any  district  the  municipal  au- 
tttorities  may  decide;  but,  so  far,  only  a  few  counties  in  the  province 
bsi.^e  done  this.  In  the  united  counties  of  Stormont,  Dundas,  and  Glen- 
g^^xry,  in  which  this  consular  office  is  situated,  there  is  no  poorhouse  or 
^^d^nstrial  farm  of  any  kind,  and  the  way  the  poor  are  cared  for  is  that 
®^K:2h  municipality  supports  their  own  poor.  As  to  tramps,  there  is  no 
l^XJv  in  these  counties,  excepting  the  general  vagrancy  law,  the  reeves 
<>*^  mayors  of  the  different  towns  usually  keeping  them  over  night  in 
tlx^  jail  or  lock-up  and  getting  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possible.  Thereason 
fc^i:^  this  is  that,  although  there  are  always  some  tramps,  they  have  not 
^^^Kiome  so  great  an  evil  as  to  call  forth  any  special  efi'orts  to  suppress 
tlx^m  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Ihese  united  counties  have  no  law  prohibiting  begging,  nor  is  there 
^'*^y  in  relation  to  paupers  intermarrying.  The  counties'  council  have 
^*^  consideration  the  erecting  of  a  poorhouse  for  persons  within  the 
^^ouoty;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  tramp  question  has  not  been 
*>i*oagiit  before  them. 

G.  F.  Bbadfield, 
Vice'Conimercial  Agent. 
^i«TBD  States  Gomhebcial  Agency, 

Morrisburg^  March  2^  1892. 
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NOVA  SCOTIA. 

RSPORTBT  CONSUL-GENERAL  FRYE,  OF  HALIFAX. 

(1)  There  have  been  no  special  enactments  in  Nova  Scotia  in  relation 
to  tramps.  Vagrants  may  be  arrested  and  sent  to  prison  nnder  the 
general  law  of  Canada.  I  think  this  is  not  often  done.  There  seems 
to  be  less  complaint  of  the  tramp  nuisance  here  than  in  the  United 
States. 

(2)  The  support  of  the  poor  is  a  charge  upon  the  city^  town,  or  poor 
district,  as  the  case  may  be.  Those  persons  have  no  legal  settlemcDt, 
and  consequenUy  are  not  chargeable  to  any  poor  district.  They  aie 
considered  transient  paupers,  and  become  a  charge  on  the  provincial 
treasury.  Many  poor  people  are  assisted  by  private  charities  and  by 
charitable  institutions,  of  which  the  city  of  Halifax  supports  a  large 
number. 

Under  exceptional  circumstances,  such  as  a  failure  of  the  fisberies 
or  of  crops,  distress  may  assume  more  than  a  local  aspect,  and  in  such 
cases  the  government  of  the  province  would  make  some  provision  for 
the  relief  of  destitution.  Such  relief  may  be  granted  by  a  distribution 
of  provisions,  for  which  receipts  or  notes  are  taken.  In  other  eases 
the  destitute  people  are  furnished  employment  on  some  kind  of  public 
works.  But  this  mode  of  granting  government  relief  is  exceptional. 
The  general  principle  that  the  support  of  the  poor  is  a  local  charge 
upon  the  people  is  recognized  and  acted  upon. 

In  Halifax,  during  the  season  of  the  year  when  there  is  little  demaud 
for  labor,  the  poor  are  often  employed  by  the  city  in  breaking  stone 
largely  used  in  building  or  repairing  streets. 

(3)  1  know  of  special  eflForts  being  made  for  the  punishment  or  s^P* 
pression  of  begging  beyond  that  of  arresting  such  people  for  vagrai^^^y* 

(4)  I  am  not  aware  that  any  special  attempt  is  being  made  to  ^^' 
vert  beggars  and  tramps  to  self-supporting  members  of  society.  ^ 
before  stated,  they  are  sometimes  given  an  opportunity  to  work  ^ 
earn  a  living,  and  no  doubt  are  often  advised  to  labor  even  on  9i^^ 
pay  rather  depend  on  public  charity. 

(5)  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  public  or  private  charities  are  ir^  . 
criminately  dispensed  to  a  great  extent.  The  effect  of  such  a  i)racr^  . 
would  be  to  encourage  beggars  and  tramps  to  continue  their  voca 
rather  than  to  induce  them  to  become  industrious  and  self-suppor 
citizens. 

(6)  Probably  the  system  of  distribution  of  charities,  public  or  pri v 
which  relieves,  or  partially  relieves,  the  present  and  pressing  wan 
the  destitute,  and  at  the  same  time  either  gives  them  employmen 
points  out  the  means  of  obtaining  it  and  of  thereby  helping  themsel 
tends  to  make  the  recipients  self- supporting.    But  in  most  commuu 
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there  is  a  class  of  indolent,  shiftless  people,  quite  wanting  in  self  respect 
or  ambition.  Probably  no  system  is  equal  to  relieving  society  of  this 
class  altogether. 

(7)  There  appears  to  be  no  legaL  restraint  on  the  marriage  of  the 
poor  in  this  province,  if  of  age  and  unmarried,  and  able  to  pay  a  few 
dollars  for  the  marriage  certificate  which  is  required  by  law. 

Wakepebld  G.  Fbyb, 

ComuJrQeneral. 
United  States  OoNsriiATB-GENEiiAL, 

Bali/axj  March  31j  1892. 


OTTAMTA. 

HEPORT  BY  CONSXTLQENERAL  LAY. 

(1)  There  is  no  special  law  regulating  the  conorol  or  management  of 
tramps  in  Canada,  but  in  the  cities  and  towns  by-laws  are  in  torce  giv- 
ing the  police  supervision  over  that  class.  They  are  watched  by  the 
police  and  sometimes  locked  up  in  the  police  station  for  twenty-four 
hours.  In  many  cities  and  towns  the  benevolent  people  liave  estab- 
lished houses  of  refuge  where  tramps  are  kept  for  a  time  and  an  effort 
made  to  give  them  work.  These  liouses  of  refuge  frequently  receive 
a  small  x>er  capita  allowance  from  the  province,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  paupers  received — ^about  5  cents  per  day  per  head.  The  addi- 
tional  sum  for  their  support  is  derived  from  private  charity. 

(2)  There  is  no  special  method  employed  for  the  distribution  of  alms, 
t^oorhouses  are  in  some  few  instances  established  in  counties  and  are 
Supported  out  of  county  frmds. 

(3)  Police  in  cities  and  towns  exercise  some  supervision  over  beggars 
^bere  the  individuals  are  regarded  as  impostors,  but  ordinarily  there 
is  no  interference. 

(4)  There  are  various  charitable  organizations  regulated  and  con- 
'trolled  by  private  benevolence,  for  looking  after  beggars,  the  province 
blowing  a  small  stipend  per  day  per  head,  where  the  province  approves 
of  the  particular  charity.  There  are  but  few  beggars  or  tramps  in 
Oaoada,  and  no  special  efforts  are  employed  other  than  the  above  to 
^ionvert  them  to  self-supporting  members  of  society. 

(5)  The  effects  of  the  indiscriminate  dispensation  of  pnblic  and  pri- 
"Vate  charities  are  the  same  in  all  countries,  tending  to  create  a  class 
t/hat  become  dependent. 

(6)  The  best  system  is  where  the  recipients  are  made  to  work,  in  the 
refuges,  thus  aiding  i  n  their  own  support.  In  all  well-regulated  asylums, 
prisouS|  and  houses  of  refuge  the  inmates  are  made  to  engage  in  some 
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occupation,  the  women  to  wash,,  laundry,  sew,  knit,  etc.,  and  men  are 
made  to  work  at  such  employment  as  seems  most  suitable  to  them. 

(7)  The  evil  of  pauper  intermarriages  has  not  existed  in  Canada  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  have  evoked  any  expressipn  of  public  opinion. 

BiCHARD  O.  Lay, 

OonsulrOmerdL 
Unitrd  States  Gonsulate  General, 

Ottawa^  March  24^  1892. 


PORT  SARNIA. 

REPORT  RT  CONSUL  PAOB. 

People  who  subsist  by  begging,  and  who  are  designated  as  tramps 
or  vagrants,  in  the  towns  or  cities  of  this  province  are  controlled  by 
municipal  statutes.  In  this  county  there  is  no  county  house  or  county 
farm  or  other  refuge  for  this  class  of  the  world's  unfortunate.  The 
county  jail  is  the  only  edifice  to  furnish  them  shelter,  to  which  place 
they  are  consigned  by  the  sentence  of  the  police  court  judge  or  mt^- 
istrate. 

In  the  county  council,  as  in  town  councils,  a  committee  is  appointed, 
designated  the  ^^  indigent  poor  committee;"  to  this  committee  is  re- 
ferred all  cases  of  persons  requiring  aid,  and  appropriations  are  mad 
in  conformity  with  the  recommendations  of  this  committee. 

Under  the  vagrant  act  tramps  are  imprisoned  from  ninety  days 
one  year.    I  can  not  say  that  this  method  has  any  tendency  to  so 
press  vagrancy;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  this  system  rather  encou^ 
ages  idleness  and  profligacy.    The  tramp  in  this  country  does 
differ  materially  from  his  counterpart  in  the  United  States;  he  is 
lierson  devoid  of  pride  or  self-respect.    To  a  certain  extent,  howeve^^ 
he  is  still  actuated  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  to  avai 
hunger  and  cold  he  actually  seeks  a  refuge  in  the  jai]. 

I  can  not  learn  that  any  attempts  have  been  made  to  convert  tt^ 
tramp,  and  I  verily  believe  the  best  of  efforts  in  that  direction  a^ 
doomed  to  failure,  so   long  as  mistaken  philanthropy  (*X)ntinnes 
feed  him. 

No  efforts  have  been  made  to  prevent  the  intermarriage  of  pauper^^ 
so  far  as  I  can  ascertain  from  reading  and  inquiry. 

Samuel  D.  Pace, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Fort  Samia^  March  8^  1893. 
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PORT  STANLEY  AND  ST.  THOMAS. 

RBPOST  BY  COySXn.  BXJSHER, 

(1)  In  St.  Thomas  trampA  are  lodged  in  the  police  station  over  nights 

(2)  The  methods  employed  for  the  distribution  of  alms  are  ladies' 
aid  societies. 

(3)  In  St.  Thomas  and  the  other  villages  in  the  district  beggars  are 
arrested^  brought  before  a  magistrate,  and,  if  found  guilty,  sent  to  the 
working  house  or  industrial  home  in  Elgin  County. 

(4)  No  efforts  are  being  made  to  convert  beggars  and  tramps  to  self- 
supporting  members  of  society. 

(5)  Indiscriminate  dispensation  of  public  and  private  charities  helps 
to  increase  begging. 

(6)  The  ladies  aid  societies,  before  mentioned,  have  proved  to  be 
the  best  mediums  for  the  distribution  of  public  charities,  looking  to  the 
elevation  of  the  recipients  of  such  charities,  to  the  condition  of  self-sup- 
port and  self-respect  and  self-confidence,  and  their  ultimate  rehabilita- 
tion as  good  members  of  society. 

(7)  No  efforts  have  been  made  to  prevent  the  intermarriage  of 
paupers. 

F.  A.  HUSHEB, 

ConmL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Fart  Btcknley  and  8t.  Tlwmaa^  June  6j  1892. 


PRINCE  ED^VARD  ISLAND. 

REPORT  BT  00N8XIL  HALL,  OF  OHARLOTTETOWN, 

(ij  In  this  city,  by  a  statute  entitled  "An  act  respecting  public 
^^orals  and  public  correction,^  a  magistrate  is  empowered  to  imprison 
V^agrants  for  any  term  not  exceeding  six  months. 

(2)  No  regular  method  of  distribution  of  alms,  outside  of  what  is 
^one  by  the  various  churches.  Their  efforts  are  the  appointment  of 
t>ersons  whose  duty  is  to  find  the  poor,  inquire  into  each  case,  and 
t^eport  to  central  committee. 

(3)  The  magistrate  occasionally  imprisons  professional  beggars  in  the 
common  jail,  under  the  statute  mentioned  in  answer  to  question  No.  1. 

(4)  No  systematic  efforts  are  being  made  to  convert  beggars  or  tramps 
tx>  self-supporting  members  of  society,  outside  of  the  churches.  These 
%:ake  an  organized  interest  in  their  social  condition.  Efforts  are  made 
%o  secure  better  lodging  places  and  rooms;  improved  sanitary  condi- 
tions; opening  warm  and  comfortable  rooms  from  7  p.  m.  to  10 :30  p.  m. ; 
providing  healthv  amusements  and  wholesome  refreshments*^  tem^^er- 
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ance  and  social-purity  work;  a  labor  bureau;  visiting  police  court  and 
jail,  and  helping  all  who  ask  help  on  promise  of  eflfort  to  do  better. 
Evidences  of  success  are  many  and  very  marked. 

(6)  The  best  system  of  distribution  of  public  and  private  charities, 
looking  to  the  elevation  of  the  recipients  of  such  charities  to  the  con- 
dition of  self-support,  self-respect,  and  self-confidence,  and  their  ultimate 
rehabilitation  as  good  members  of  society,  is  that  recited  in  answer  to 
No.  4. 

(7)  No  efforts  have  been  made  to  prevent  the  intermarriages  of  pau- 
pers. 

I.  O.  Hall, 

Cotisul 
United  States  Consulate, 

CharloUetown,  P.  E.  Island,  March  21j  1892. 


BEPOBT  BT  CONSUL  BTDSB. 

In  an  interview  with  a  prominent  city  official  on  the  subject  o^ 
<^  tramps,"  I  was  informed  that  this  city  was  to  becongratulat<ed  on  th^ 
fact  that  it  is  not  infested  by  tramps.    I  assured  the  gentleman  that^ 
there  was  reason,  indeed,  for  congratulation,  upon  such  a  happy  state 
of  affairs;  at  the  same  time  felicitating  myself  on  having  stumbled 
upon  the  solution  of  a  vexatious  problem  which  has  so  long  puzzled 
the  authorities  at  home,  and  seemed  no  nearer  solved  than  when  it 
first  became  a  question. 

Upon  ftirther  investigation  and  inquiry  firom  city  authorities  for  such 
information  as  could  be  applied  in  abating  the  tramp  nuisance  in  the 
United  States,  I  found  the  remedy  applied  at  least  a  novel  one,  yet, 
it  would  appear,  an  expensive  one. 

There  is  a  Dominion  statute  for  the  suppression  of  vagrancy,  but 
this  is  so  seldom  enforced  that  it  has  become,  practically,  a  '<  dead  let- 
ter," and  any  special  legislation  on  the  subject  is  not  considered  neces- 
sary. A  custom  has  been  so  long  in  usage  in  this  city  that  it  is  looked 
upon  almost  as  a  law,  and  to  this  does  the  locality  attribute  its  freedom 
from  tramps.  When  one  of  these  vagrants  apply  to  the  police  for  as- 
sistance or  lodging,  he  Is  locked  up  and  brought  before  the  recorder 
next  morning  on  a  charge  of  vagrancy;  he  is  then  given  the  option  of 
being  sent  to  jail  for  a  stated  term  or  being  returned,  at  the  expense  of 
the  city,  to  the  place  from  which  he  hailed.  The  latter  alternative  is 
invariably  chosen,  and  the  tramp  is  furnished  with  passage — an  agree- 
ment which  appears  mutually  satisfactory.  The  city  authorities  are 
thereby  relieved  of  the  expense  incurred  by  his  maintenance  at  the 
common  jail,  and  the  probability  of  prosecuting  him  for  some  offense 
committed  after  his  release;  the  tramp,  also,  pleased  at  the  prospect  ot 
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a  comfortable  seat  in  a  secx)ud-c1ass  railway  car  (with  an  additional 
lauch  eu  roat«,  if  the  distance  be  great),  is  escorted  by  an  officer  and 
placed  on  the  train,  where  he  is  whirled  to  his  destination  (t)  in  luxury, 
without  any  exertion  on  his  part,  precaution  being  taken  to  insure  his 
ai*rival  at  such  point  by  placing  the  ticket  in  the  hands  of  the  conduc- 
tor, with  necessary  instructions. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  tramps  do  not  infest  this  locality— 
that  is,  remain  au}*^  longer  than  is  actually  required  for  the  procuring 
of  these  passports — when  such  a  pleasure  trip  awaits  them,  and  which 
can  be  had  for  the  asking  t 

To  the  question,  ^^Gan  you  always  rely  upon  what  these  fellows  tell 
you;  suppose,  for  instance,  one  tells  you  he  comes  from  Montreal! " 
I  was  answered  in  the  negative.  The  destination  of  these  tramps  is  a 
matter  which  does  not  seem  to  concern  the  authorities,  as  long  as  he  is 
out  of  their  jurisdiction — unless  the  objective  point  is  too  remote — ^it 
being  presumed  that  officials  at  that  place  would  pass  him  on  in  the 
same  manner  until  he  reached  his  final  goal,  or  until  he  wearied  of  such 
continuous  round  of  travel. 

The  only  method  of  distributing  alms  in  this  city  is  through  the 
znedium  of  charitable  and  benevolent  associations,  ail  of  which  are  con- 
2i.^^ted  with  religious  bodies.    There  is  no  provision  made  from  any 
mmanicipal  fund  for  the  assistance  of  the  city's  poor. 

The  soliciting  of  alms  is  looked  upon  as  a  legitimate  calling,  where 
l>^^>ople  are  in  needy  circumstances,  many  professional  beggars  being 
pxr^vided  with  credentials  from  the  parish  priest  or  some  personage 
l>^KT^^minent  in  religion  or  politics.  A  regularly  organized  system  of 
l^^^^ging  is  carried  on  in  this  locality,  second  only  to  the  poorer  sections 
o^^"  Italy.  The  city  is  divided  into  districts  by  these  beggars,  each  seo- 
*^^:>n  being  visited  on  certain  days;  thus  householders  are  called  upon 
^^^jly  to  contribute  to  these  vagrants,  who  press  their  claims  with  such 
F^^^rsistence  that,  in  case  of  refusal  to  render  assistance,  the  occupants 
"«  abused  and  frequently  insulted.  In  many  cases  food  or  clothing 
refused;  money  only  will  be  received. 

No  effort  is  being  made  to  suppress  or  punish  vagrancy — ^in  fact, 
^grants  are  looked  upon  as  a  natural  adjunct  to  every  community; 
^^ either  is  any  attempt  made  to  convert  them  from  such  an  existence  as 
^"Tiey  lead.  They  are  inhabitants  of  a  particular  locality,  have  large 
-^^milies,  and  the  children  are  taught  to  beg  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to 
^Walk;  even  the  post-office  is  so  infested  by  these  begging  children  that 
^  person  is  compelled  to  push  them  aside  in  order  to  approach  the 
^^xes  or  the  public  wicket,  and  is  solicited  for  "charity"  on  every  side, 
^n  addition,  there  are  soliciting  upon  the  streets  some  of  the  most  hor- 
^bly  deformed  persons,  such  as  should  never  be  permitted  on  thorough- 
^^e^res  where  ladies  are  obliged  to  pass.  Corners  of  streets  are  also  occn- 
X>i^  by  these  professional  beggars,  where  they  have  told  th#  same 
pitiful  etory  for  years. 
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This  naisance  is  the  direct  resalt  of  indiscriminate  and  promiscaons 
almsgiving,  and  to  sach  an  extent  is  it  being  carried  on  that  the  cba^ 
itably  disposed  citizens  are  becoming  convinced  that  their  only  relief 
lies  in  a  systematic  distribntion  of  alms,  through  an  organized  board, 
with  a  competent  saperintendent,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  ascertain 
who  are  worthy  among  the  poor,  and  render  snch  assistance  as  their 
condition  requires,  absolutely  refusing  all  solicitations  for  aid,  unless 
an  investigation  has  been  made  by  such  board. 

In  addition  to  almsgiving,  an  interest  will  also  be  taken  in  behalf  of 

the  children  of  these  poor  i>eople  (as  there  are  no  restraints  placed 

upon  the  intermarriage  of  paupers)  and  efforts  put  forth  to  provide 

such  employment  for  them  as  will  tend  to  make  them  self-suppoitins 

instead  of  public  charges  upon  the  community. 

Frederick  M.  Byder, 

Consul 
United  States  Consflatb, 

QuebeCj  Canada^  March  18^  1892. 


ST.  HYACINTH. 

nEPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGEKT  WILLETT, 

(1)  When  tramps  appear  at  the  station-house  in  this  plae«  and  as— ^ 
for  shelter,  food,  or  protection,  they  are  invariably  given  it.  The^^ 
meals  consist  of  coffee  or  tea,  bread  and  butter.  They  are  then  notificp-^ 
to  leave  town  as  quickly  as  possible  for  them  to  do  so.  Should  the^^ 
loiter  and  linger  around,  they  are  then  arrested  and  punished  by  sci 
tence  of  one  week  of  hard  labor  in  the  county  jail. 

(2)  No  charities  are  allowed  to  be  given  or  distributed  in  the  towi 
without  an  order  verbally  or  written  by  the  chief  of  police. 

(3)  Professional  beggars  or  persons  found  begging  indiscriminatelji^ 
in  the  streets  will  be  arrested  and  upon  conviction  will  be  imprisouei 
in  the  county  jail  for  a  term  of  two  to  live  weeks. 

(4)  No  efforts  are  being  made  to  convert  beggars  and  tramps  to  self- 
supporting  members  of  society. 

(5)  The  effects  of  discriminate  dispensation  of  public  and  priv.ite 
charities  are  excellent,  many  rich  and  benevolent  persons  have  donated 
and  bequeathed  money  for  the  support  of  the  poor  and  needy,  indis- 
criminate the  reverse. 

(6)  The  best  system  so  far  proven  for  the  distribution  of  public  and 
private  charities,  looking  to  the  elevation  of  the  recipients  to  the  condi- 
tion of  self-support,  self-respect,  and  self-confidence,  and  their  ultimate 
rehabilitation  as  good  members  of  society.  They  have  a  society  named 
St.  Paul,  whose  members  furnish  such  means  as  are  really  required.  This 
institution  has  had  several  endowments  and  bequests  for  its  mainte- 
nance. An  act  was  i  utroduced  in  the  Provincial  Parliament  for  an  appro- 
priation to  build  a  public  almsSWou^  «Ai  tX^i^  ^\^M(^^\^Mt  It  failed  to  pass. 
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(7)  Very  strict  efforts  have  been  made  to  prevent  intermarriages  of 
paupers  with  good  results.  Paupers  can  not  marry  without  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  parish  priest,  and  then  only  on  extraordinary  occasions. 

Edwabd  W.  Willett, 

Commercial  Agent. 
United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Bt.  Uyacinthy  May  19 j  1892. 


SHERBROOKE. 

REPORT  BT  CONSUL  ^yOOD. 

In  this  city  all  "  tramps"  are  warned  by  the  police  to  leave  town,  and 
failing  to  do  so  are  arrested  and  placed  in  the  city  lockup  until  morning. 
Tbey  are  then  given  another  chance  and  advised  to  leave  immediately. 
If  found  again  they  are  sent  to  jail  for  two  days.  At  about  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning  they  are  taken  out  of  town  3  or  4  miles  by  the  police, 
and  a  strict  injunction  is  there  given  them  to  never  again  be  seen  in 
tills  vicinity.  At  the  same  time  they  are  subjected  to  a  novel  but 
'Vigorous  treatment,  which  makes  a  lasting  impression,  as  the  same 
parties  are  never  here  again.  This  method  of  treatment  has  been  fol- 
lowed for  several  years,  and  has  been  found  to  be  the  only  punishinent 
th^t  will  eflectually  rid  the  city  of  tramps,  consequently  it  is  left  for 
^ther  towns  to  "convert  them  to  self-supporting  members  of  society." 

The  local  poor  and  beggars  are  looked  after  by  the  clergy,  who  per- 
sonally investigate  each  particular  case,  report  their  needs,  and  ask  for 
^^lief  of  the  "inspector  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,"  who  is  also  chief  of 
Police.  Aid  is  furnished  to  such  families  not  to  exceed  $1  a  week,  of 
^11  who  have  been  inhabitants  of  the  city  for  one  year.  AU  others  are 
*^iit  to  their  former  homes. 

The  inspector  of  poor  is  a  man  of  intelligence  and  has  had  a  large 
^^perience  in  his  department.  He  finds  places  of  employment  for 
^hose  who  are  able  to  work,  and  through  his  eflPorts  the  number  of  beg- 
Surs  is  kept  down  to  a  small  per  cent  of  the  population.  "The  effects 
^^  the  indiscriminate  diaiiensation  of  public  and  private  charities"  has 
^^en  found  by  former  experience  to  be  bad,  and  for  this  reiison  has 
*^^en  discouraged  and  in  a  large  measure  discontinued.  The  deserving 
I*ot)r  receive  aid  as  aforesaid,  and  this  has  seemed  to  be  the  best  sys- 
^^rn  of  distribution  of  public  and  private  charities. 

IKo  public  efforts  have  been  made  to  prevent  the  intermarriage  of 

I^^npers  other  than  that  oversight  of  the  inspector  of  poor,  who  dis- 

^oxu'ages  all  such  marriages,  and  in  most  cases  has  been  successful  in 

'f)venting  them. 

James  A.  Wood, 

ConsuU 
United  States  Oonsttlatb, 

Sherbrooke^  April  9,  189H. 

35U 16 
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THREE  RIVERS- 

SSrOBT  BY  CONSUL  SMITH. 

The  following  report  is  so  full  and  suggestive  that  I  transmit  it  in- 
tact, feeling  assured  that  the  parties  interested  will  be  obliged  to  me. 

Nicholas  Smith, 

CknmL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Three  BiverSy  March  17 ^  1892. 

[L.  n.  A.  Genesi,  clerk  of  the  peaoe,  to  Consul  Smith.] 

(1)  In  the  Province  of  Qnebeo  characters  generally  known  as  ''tramps''  are  not 
horn  subjects  of  Canada.  They  are  the  prodnct  of  the  vagrant  emigration  from 
Europe,  especially  from  Germany,  Hungary  (gypsies),  Ireland,  England,  and  Italy. 
Through  immigration,  some  years  ago,  in  one  single  year,  in  the  small  city  ofThree 
Rivers,  five  German  insane  male  adults  have  been  found,  aU  of  a  sudden,  strolling 
in  the  streets.  The  fare  of  such  passengers  on  emigrant  ships,  from  Enrope  to 
America,  costs  Germany  about  $30  per  head,  and  their  maintenance  in  the  lunatic 
asylums  of  Canada  costs  the  latter  country  about  $130  a  year.  That  trade  was  all  in 
favor  of  Germany !  Gypsies  are  the  greatest  plague  wherever  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance. They  are  determined  criminals,  helping  themselves  freely  from  the  farm- 
ers' supplies.  The  two  classes  run  over  the  country,  and  the  farmers  are  only  too 
glad  to  get  rid  of  them  by  supplying  them  with  their  need,  provided  they  leave  ih« 
place  to  go  elsewhere. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  ought  to  resist,  by  aU  means,  the  immigratioD  of 
paupers  and  crijuinals  from  Europe.    I  would  suggest  to  levy  a  heavy  fine  agaioat 
each  steamship  for  every  individual  passeager  of  that  class,  with  the  further  pQi^' 
ishment  of  taking  them  back  where  they  came  from,  without  landing  frt>m  the  ship* 
In  Canada  I  pity  Montreal,  and  in  the  United  States  I  pity  New  York,  Portlai^^) 
and  Boston  for  being  infested  by  that  most  deplorable  class  of  immigration,  whi<^ 
ought  to  be  stopped  at  once. 

The  Revised  Statutes  of  Canada,  cap.  157,  provide  a  fine  of  $50  and  six  mouths  j^^ 
against  every  "tramp"  or  "  vagrant " ;  our  city  by-laws  have  also  similar  provisic?^^ 
and  when  the  tramps  give  annoyance  to  anyone,  or  misbehave,  they  are  fined  »^ 
imprisoned,  I  find,  for  too  short  periods  in  Montreal,  because  there  they  appear  '^ 
become  regular  customers  of  the  police  courts  at  short  intervals.  Here,  when  '^^ 
put  them  in  jail,  we  make  the  period  longer,  and  it  acts  in  a  most  salutary  rnanc^^  * 
upon  them.  Again,  I  repeat,  the  United  States  and  Canada  should  keep  a  very  se?^^' 
police  on  every  steamship  bringing  into  America  this  pauper,  vagrant,  criminal, 
insane  immigration. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec  we  have  one  class  of  beggars  who  go  about  fr*om  oi 
parish  to  another  begging.  This  class  is  generally  composed  of  individuals  bom 
the  country.  They  are  harmless;  they  go  from  house  to  house,  asking  alms, 
country  people  generaUy  do  give  them  alms.  However,  we  have  a  law  (the 
vised  Statutes  of  Canada,  cap.  157)  to  controU  them.  They  are  required  to  have 
certificate  from  the  parish  priest,  or  clergyman,  or  from  the  mayor,  or  from  a  justio^ 
of  the  peace  of  the  parish  or  municipality  wherein  they  go  asking  ahns,  declarinpi 
that  they  are  deserving  objects  of  charity.  This  certificate  holds  good  only  for  si^ 
months.  This  has  the  effect  of  keeping  an  eye  over  them,  of  making  them  cautions^: 
sober,  and  weU  behaved|  and  of  keeping  them  within  the  limits  of  their  aevenlpar^ 
ishes. 
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(2)  Alms  are  given  to  traveling  beggars,  on  certificates,  as  above  mentioned. 
Besides  that,  we  have  a  religions  and  benevolent  society  known  as  the  '*  St.  Yin- 
cent  de  Panl  Society/'  which  is  getting  established  in  every  city  and  parish  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  and  which  is  doing  an  immo.nse  deal  of  good.  That  society  is 
purely  benevolent.  It  is  composed  of  a  great  many  membeFS  with  a  board  of  direc- 
tors. The  society  collects  fands  (1)  from  contributions  among  its  monibers;  (2) 
from  gifts  and  donations  fh>m  charitable  persons ;  (3)  from  bazaars ;  (4)  from  pil- 
grimages, for  which  Ste.  Anne  de  Boauprd,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  is  much 
noted.  In  summer,  these  pilgrimages  afford  to  a  large  religious  class  of  persons 
the  opportunity  of  making  a  cheap,  orderly,  and  religions  excursion  to  a  place 
of  devotion.  The  fares  by  railways  and  by  boats  are  reduced,  thus  allowing  the 
society  to  realize  a  large  saving  on  the  excursion,  whilst  the  railway  and  the 
boats  reap  a  good  benefit  by  the  large  number  of  travelers,  who  themselves  benefit 
by  the  change  of  air  afforded  by  the  trip  and  by  the  devotion  and  piety  practiced  on 
the  voyage.  In  winter,  a  number  of  visitors  are  appointed  from  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society ;  they  visit,  once  a  week,  every  house  need- 
ing assistance.  They  give  moral  as  well  as  economic  advice  to  those  whom  they 
visit.  Tliey  take  a  census  of  the  persons  composing  the  family.  They  seek  and  pro- 
cure employment  to  each  of  them  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  none  of  them  will 
remain  idle  voluntarily.  No  person  who  is  not  sober  and  moral  or  who  is  a  stranger 
to  the  locality,  receives  support  from  that  society,  which  indeed  achieves  a  great 
deal  of  good  among  the  class  of  the  unfortunate  and  deserving  poor. 

Alms  are  also  distributed  and  medical  aid  procured  by  the  religious  communities 
of  nuns  who,  by  means  oi  bazaars  and  charitable  donations  raise  funds  for  that 
object. 

(3)  Beggars  who  are  drunkards,  dishonest  and  undeserving,  or  who  beg  withont 
the  required  certificate,  are  treated  as  vagrants ;  they  are  arrested  and  punished  by 
fine  and  imprisonment  under  the  provisions  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Canada,  cap. 
157,  and  the  city  by-laws.    A  long  imprisonment  has  always  a  good  deterrent  effect. 

(4)  This  IB  attended  by  the  clergy  and  by  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  with 
ffo«d  results.  The  state  or  municipal  authorities  have  attempted  nothing  in  that 
direction. 

C5)  From  the  generous  and  most  charitable  dispositions  of  the  country  people 
^f  the  Province  of  Quebec,  who  very  often  do  not  exact  the  required  certificate 
ix^m  beggars,  it  occurs  very  often  that  undeserving  poor  collect  and  receive  much 
^^^istance  which  they  abuse;  but  I  suppose  this  is  an  evil  which  can  not  be  oor- 
^«2ted  and  is  one  of  the  shortcomings  of  hnman  society. 

C6)  Undoubtedly,  the  organization  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Panl  and  the  nuns  of 
^^KX)vidence  have  proven,  in  this  Province  of  Quebec,  to  be  the  best  agents  for  the 
t^43fi  mentioned  in  this  question. 

<7)  We  have  no  legal  provision  to  meet  this  case.  This  is  left  entirely  to  the 
eXigious  inflaenoe  of  the  clergy. 

L.  U.  A.  Gbnbst, 
Clark  qf  ik9  Feaoe,  Thrw  Hivers. 

"Xhbss  Eitxbs,  March  15, 180$, 
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WAUBAUSHENE  AND  ORILLIA. 

REPORT  BY  OOMMJSHOJUL  A  QBKT  80ULB. 

(1)  I  have  interviewed  the  proper  officers  of  Orillia,  a  town  of  5,000 
inhabitants,  and  find  that  they  have  but  little  trouble  with  ^^tramps.'' 
Whenever  tliey  appear  in  town  and  ask  for  food  they  are  p]a<;ed  in  the 
^^  lockup,''  given  a  5-cent  loaf  of  bread  (2  pounds)  with  water,  and  abench 
for  a  bed,  and  in  the  morning  they  are  driven  out  of  town.  It  is  not 
often  that  more  than  two  appear  at  one  time,  and  they  never  return, 
preferring  to  go  where  they  can  get  more  to  eat  and  a  softer  bed  upon 
which  to  sleep. 

(2)  Alms  are  distributed  by  the  relief  committee,  after  a  careful  in- 
vestigation. No  money  is  given  the  applicant,  but  an  order  on  some 
merchant  is  given  for  the  quantity  and  kind  of  supplies  needed.  The 
town  purchases  wood  one  year  in  advance,  then  desds  it  out  to  those  in 
need  when  it  is  dry.  The  whole  amount  expended  for  "tramps'^  and 
the  "poor"  of  the  town  for  the  year  1890  was  9452,  and  for  the  year 
1891  $556. 

(3)  Begging  is  prohibited  by  law,  punishment  being  inflicted  in  every 
case;  therefore  very  few  beg. 

(4)  The  town  furnish  all  the  work  they  can  to  the  needy,  which 
many  cases  keeps  them  from  calling  for  aid. 

(5)  Indiscriminate  dispensation  of  public  and  private  charities  hi 
a  tendency  to  bring  in  those  who  are  not  actually  in  want,  leading  snc^- 
to  rely  upon  charities  rather  than  work  for  their  own  support. 

(6)  The  best  system  is  thought  to  be  the  one  adopted  in  the  abov^ 
named  town,  namely,  through  a  competent  relief  committee  elected 
annually  by  the  town. 

(7)  Paupers  are  given  to  understand  that  if  they  intermarry  the^ 
will  receive  no  supi)ort  from  the  town,  yet  should  they  marry,  the  towi^ 
must  furnish  aid  if  needed.  Fo  person  knowingly  wiU  perform  tlie  cer< 
emony  for  such  persons.  Paupers  moving  into  a  town  are  immediateljE 
shipped  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came,  even  at  the  expense  o::^ 
transportation. 

Benel  W.  Soulb. 

Commercial  Agent, 
Unitbd  Statbs  Oonstjlatb, 

Waubatuihene^  March  12^  1893. 
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MEXICO. 

RJBPORTBT  00N8VLBEKERAL  SXTTTON,  OF  KVEVO  LAREDO. 

(1)  Thi^re  is  here  a  local  law  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  trespass, 
and  carrying  a  fine  or  confinement  at  labor.  It  is  not,  however,  much 
enforced.  Tramps  go  and  come  as  they  ])lease  and  unless  they  commit 
some  overt  act,  or  are  suspected  by  the  police,  are  untouched.  Cross- 
ing a  railway  track,  or  walking  on  one,  except  at  crossings  or  stations, 
or  stealing  rides  on  trains  are  offenses  tor  which  occasional  punish- 
ments are  inflicted.  Some  Mexican  cities  are  infested  with  large  num- 
bers of  American  tramps  of  the  lowest  class.  Nothing  is  done  to  tliem 
unless,  as  I  say,  they  commit  some  overt  act  or  are  denounced  or  sus- 
pected of  some  crime.  If  they  resort  in  respectable  quarters  the  police 
order  them  out  or  arrest  them,  when  they  are  usually  set  to  work  out 
their  fine  of  five  days  by  street  labor. 

(2)  There  is  no  method.  Licensed  beggars  ply  their  calling  freely, 
hat  with  most  tolerance  and  success  on  Saturdays  and  feast  days. 
Uany  x>6ople  give  each  a  small  amount  of  food,  clothing,  or  money,  and 
a  good  Saturday's  campaign  will  often  support  a  family  for  a  week. 

(3)  None.    It  is  an  institution  too  old  to  be  easily  changed. 

(4)  I  know  of  no  such  efforts  except  occasionally  and  by  individuals. 
(6)  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  very 

poor  are  saved  from  starvation.  Of  course  it  is  a  premium  on  lazy  beg- 
r&rs  and  tends  to  keep  the  ranks  full.  The  number  of  such  beggars 
>robably  increases  each  year.  It  has  been  charged  that  beggars  have 
mutilated  their  children  to  make  them  more  successM  in  this  avocation. 

(6)  There  are  in  Mexico  several  excellent  institutions  where  orphans 
'^  each  sex  are  taken  in,  reared,  and  made  more  or  less  self-supporting, 
^ere  are  also  some,  I  believe,  where  the  unfortunate  mothers  .are  ad- 
^tted  and  cared  for  for  a  time  in  childbirth.  In  each  principal  town 
here  is  a  hospital  free  to  all  the  very  poor,  and  where  better  accommo- 
^5^tions  can  be  paid  for.  These  hospitals  are  supported  in  part  by  Gov- 
^^ment  and  municipal  dues  and  some  by  private  charity.  Consider- 
ing the  relative  wealth  of  the  country  many  of  these  public  hospitals 
»x*e  excellent;  but  there  is  usually  a  strong  prejudice  against  going 
l^ere,  especially  among  the  very  poor. 

In  most  towns  there  is  a  doctor  for  the  very  poor  and  certain  medi- 
ixies  are  ftirnished  free  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  both  to  inmates  of 
^c>spitals  and  to  out  patients.  Many  other  physicians  do  a  great  deal 
*^  what  they  know  is  charity  practice  and  charge  it  up,  more  or  less, 
^Sainst  their  well-to-do  patients. 

^ere  has  been  no  fiiir  trial  of  any  system,  but  the  subject  has  at- 
■•^^cted  much  interest,  and  thoughtfiil  observers  recognize  the  evils  of 
^^present  situation  and  will  ultimately  endeavor  to  improve  the  con- 
ation of  these  unfortunatea. 
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(7)  I  find  no  prohibition  against  the  intermarriage  of  paupers  as 
such,  provided  they  comply  with  the  other  requirements  as  to  the  law. 
The  incurably  insane  can  not  contract  matrimony. 

PENAL  CODE. 

The  following,  condensed  from  the  penal  code  of  the  Federal  Distxict, 
has  been  almost  universally  adopted  in  the  various  States  and,  with 
certain  modifications  by  local  customs,  may  be  stated  as  the  law  of 
Mexico  as  to  vagrancy  and  begging. 

854.  A  vagrant  is  one  who,  having  no  property  or  income,  and  being 
capable  of  labor,  performs  none  of  any  sort. 

855.  The  vagrant  who,  having  been  admonished  by  the  police  au- 
thorities, does  not  within  ten  days,  obtain  some  honest  and  paid  em- 
ployment or  prove  his  incapacity  for  labor,  is  punishable  by  from  one 
to  eleven  months  at  hard  labor.  He  may,  if  he  can,  give  bond  for  from 
f  50  to  9100  that  he  will,  in  future,  live  by  honest  labor.  This  bond 
may  be  given  at  any  time  while  the  vagrant  is  serving  out  the  sentence. 

856.  If  the  vagrant  is  under  18  years  of  age  and  over  14  years,  or 
deaf  and  dumb  and  an  orphan,  the  judge  may,  in  his  discretion,  modi^ 
the  punishment  as  provided  in  other  articles. 

857.  Any  habitual  beggar  who  plies  his  or  her  vocation  without 
permit  from  police  authority  is  punishable  by  arrest  from  one  to  thre^^ 
months  and  remains  under  police  vigilance  for  one  year,  unless  he  oi 
she  gives  bond  in  925  to  9100  for  one  year  to  live  in  future  by  honest 
labor. 

858.  TJntil  hospitals  and  special  workshops  are  established  for  beg«^' 
gars,  the  police  authority  can  give  permits  to  ask  aims  to  those  who^ 
show  their  inability  to  labor  and  that  they  are  without  means  of  ex — 
istence,  but  such  permits  are  only  good  while  such  conditions  exist 

859.  Any  beggar  obtaining  such  license  by  fraud  shall  be  punished^ 
for  aggravated  abuse  of  confidence. 

860.  Any  beggar  using  threats  or  violence  is  punishable  by  one  to  ^ 
three  months'  arrest  even  if  licensed.  If  not  licensed  the  proper  pen-  - 
alty  shall  be  imposed. 

861.  If  three  beggars  go  together,  plying  their  calling,  they  are  pun- 
ishable by  arrest  of  two  to  six  months  even  if  they  are  licensed. 

362.  Vagrants  or  beggars  caught  in  any  disguise  or  with  arms  or  any 
instruments  giving  motive  for  suspicion  that  they  are  seeking  to 
commit  any  crime  are  punishable  by  one  to  eleven  months  at  hard 
labor  and  remaining  under  police  vigilance  for  three  years. 

Wabneb  P.  Sutton, 

United  States  Oonsulate-Genebal, 

S%t^o  Laareio^  June  18, 1893. 
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ACAPULCO. 

MBPORTBT  OOXSUL  MeOASKST. 

(1)  In  this  section  of  Mexico,  I  am  glad  to  say,  the  ** native"  in  the 
role  of  a  '*  tramp"  is  never  seen.  The  few  "  tramps"  seen  in  this  vicin- 
ity are  for  the  most  part  deserters  from  European  and  American  ships. 
They  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  become  any  considerable  annoyance  or 
menace  to  the  public. 

(2)  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover,  there  are  no  state,  district,  nor 
municipal  provisions  for  the  distribution  of  alms.    Almsgiving  is  based 
upon  private  and  individualbenevolence.    Saturday  of  each  week  is 
set  apart  for  the  solicitation  of  charity,  from  house  to  house,  by  those 
who  are  unable  to  support  themselves  by  reason  of  infirmity,  physical 
afQiction,  or  misfortune.    Each  unfortunate  has  his  regular  contribu- 
tors, and  in  this  manner  his  few  pressing  wants  are  partially  supplied. 
Tlie  condition  of  the  idiotic,  the  insane,  the  blind,  and  the  cripple  is 
most  wretched,  being  entirely  neglected  by  the  state.    Their  deplor- 
able condition  is,  however,  somewhat  mitigated  through  the  mildness 
of  the  climate  and  the  abundance  of  food  fruits,  which  nature  produces 
here  without  cultivation. 

(3)  All  begging  here  seems  to  be  justified  by  the  circumstances  and 
condition  of  the  suppliant  for  charity.    "So  efibrts  are  made  for  its  pun- 

isliment  nor  suppression. 

(4)  "Tramps"  are  rare  and  excite  no  public  comment.  The  beggars 
aire  usually  worthy,  and  unable  under  any  circumstances  to  do  more 
for  themselves  than  they  do. 

(5)  Charity  as  dispensed  here  I  believe  has  no  tendency  to  increase 
tlxe  number  of  beggars. 

(6)  There  are  no  data  here  for  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  inquiry. 

(7)  The  state,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  exercises  no  jurisdiction  over 
^li«  intermarriages  of  paupers,  though  1  believe  that  such  intermarriages 
^^«  rare  in  this  country. 

James  F.  MoGasket, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Constjlatb, 

Aoapulco^  May  11^  1892. 
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CHIHUAHUA, 

REPORT  BY  VTCB'OONSUL  HEIMKB, 

(1)  Here  in  the  state  of  Ghihnaliua  the  legislature  has  ena<ite(I 
a  law  against  vagrancy,  and  compels  that  class  known  as  "tramps ''to 
leave  a  city  ot  town  for  other  parts,  or  to  find  employment;  in  case  of 
failure  to  either  find  such  employment  or  to  depart  for  other  parts,  the 
man  is  arrested,  declared  a  vagrant,  and  compelled  to  perform  some  sort 
of  work  for  either  the  city  or  the  state.  The  limit  of  such  confinemeut 
is  not,  however,  regarded  as  a  punishment  by  the  vagrant,  as  he 
prefers  to  be  fed  by  the  state  and  to  lead  the  indolent  Mexican  prison 
life  to  being  the  possessor  of  his  freedom  out  of  jail;  and  he  returns 
again  and  again  to  be  punished — if  punishment  it  may  be  called— as  a 
vagrant. 

(2)  Eegarding  this    question,  so  far  as  the  local  custom  here  is 
concerned,  nothing  definite  can  be  said.    Alms  are  distributed  among 
the  poor  according  to  the  benevolently  inclined,  and  the  poor  go  Irou^ 
door  to  door  t/O  solicit  alms,  as  there  are  no  organized  orders  or  60ci' 
eties  to  look  after  the  wants  and  needs  of  the  destitute,  deserving  o^ 
otherwise.    At  the  present  time,  on  account  of  the  drought  of  last  yei*-  ^ 
in  the  northern  part  of  Mexico,  and  the  consequent  failure  of  cropH^' 
the  state  government  of  Chihuahua  has  bought  a  large  quantity  (^^ 
corn  and  beans  in  the  United  States,  which  is  being  sold  to  the  poo— 
people  here  at  actual  cost  price,  and  free  of  imports. 

(3)  No  efi[orts  are  being  made  for  the  punishment  or  suppression  oc^ ' 
begging,  except  the  penalties  for  vagrancy  before  referred  to.  Ther^ 
is  a  local  law  against  begging  on  all  week-days  (except  Saturday),  butJ' 
the  law  is  not  enforced  unless  a  beggar  becomes  annoying  and  hia^ 
presence  assumes  the  form  of  a  nuisance,  when  he  is  liable  to  arrest  ^ 
and  conviction  as  a  vagrant.     It  seems  to  be  an  acknowledged  and 

a  sanctioned  custom  for  "beggars"  here  to  solicit  alms  on  all  Satur- 
days, and  they  turn  out  that  day  en  masse. 

(4)  As  there  are  no  "poorhoiises,''  or  "asylums  for  the  poor,''  no 
efforts  are  being  made  for  the  betterment  of  "beggars"  and  "tramps" 
in  this  locality. 

(5)  The  effects  of  the  indiscriminate  dispensation  of  public  and 
private  charities  are  a  general  demoralization  and  an  increased  greed 
of  the  "beggar"  or  "tramp,"  and  a  detriment  to  society;  and  an  indis- 
criminate dispensation  of  such  charities  has  a  tendency  to  engender 
an  increase  of  the  vice  of  begging. 

(6)  Various  attempts  have  been  made  here  in  the  city  of  Chihuahua 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  recipients  of  charities,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  an  "asylum  for  the  destitute,"  with  the  result  that  after 
enjoying  the  hospitality  of  this  institution  for  a  week,  every  beggar 
who  had  left  it  on  the  day  designated  as  one  of  liberty,  with  permission 
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visit  his  friends  and  relatives,  remained  away  and  never  returned, 

d  the  reason  these  ^^ beggars"  assigned  for  leaving  this  home  for  the 

or  was  that  it  was  degrading  to  personal  character  to  be  an  inmate 

ereof.    The  "  asylum"  system  ha«,  therefore,  been  abandoned,  while 

effort's  have  been  made  to  institute  other  methods  of  reform,  or  to 

)k  for  a  substitute  for  an  asylum. 

(7)  No  efforts  have  ever  been  made  here,  to  my  knowledge,  and  a 

uper  (so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain)  is  as  free  to  intermarry 

th  a  pauper  as  with  an  heiress;  although  there  is  certain  legislation 

>w  under  advisement  in  the  state  of  Chihuahua  looking  toward  a 

vemment  of  this  identical  matter. 

Wm.  Heimee, 

Yice'ConsuU 
United  States  Oonsulatb, 

Ohihuahuay  May  4^  1893. 


GUAYMAS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WJLLABD. 

Fhere  is  no  especial  legislation  affecting  vagrants  in  full  force  in  this 

isnlar  district  as  I  am  aware  of. 

Fhe  beggars  or  tramps  or  paupers  in  the  different  towns  or  cities  are 

Dject  to  x>olice  vigilance,  and  if  there  are  reasons  for  suspecting  that 

iy  are  thieves  or  vicious  persons  they  are  banished  from  the  town  by 

d  authorities. 

Cn  cases  where  mendicants  are  unable  to  work  and  can  not  possibly 

Lintain  themselves,  a  small  donation  is  made  weekly  by  the  authori- 

8,  there  being  no  poor  houses  or  places  of  refuge  for  the  sick  or 

kabled  mendicant  or  pauper. 

Elegarding  the  intermarriage  of  paupers,  the  laws  of  the  country 

itrict  marriage  where  the  parties  are  unable  to  support  themselves, 

h 

A.  WiLLABD, 

(Janaul. 
(Jnited  States  Consulatb, 

QuaymaSf  March  19, 1892. 
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LA  PAZ. 

SEPORT  BY  CONSUL  VIOSOA. 

Vagrants,  of  whatever  nature,  who  are  found  without  any  visible 
means  of  support  or  occupation  are  reported  and  brought  before  the 
authorities,  who,  upon  an  examination  as  to  his  physical  or  moral  con- 
ditions, decide  whether  the  party  should  be  obliged  to  work  or  not 
If  found  that  he  is  unable  either  through  sickness  or  decrepitude  to  do 
so,  a  permit  is  extended  him  to  seek  alms  from  the  public;  but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  no  disablement  or  plausible  excuse  is  found,  he  is  then 
forced  to  do  public  work  for  a  few  days  every  time  he  is  found  guiltj. 
By  this  means  much  vagrancy  is  avoided. 

No  alms-giving  or  charitable  institutions  exist  for  the  poor  outside 
of  the  public  hospital,  which  is  sustained  by  private  individual  contri- 
butions. 

Jas.  Viosoa, 

United  States  Consulate, 

La  Pazj  April  ^,  1893. 


MATAMOROS. 

uepout  by  consul  biohardson. 

There  is  no  class  of  vagrants  known  as  tramps.  The  only  tramp 
I  have  met  during  the  year  and  a  half  of  my  residence  here  was  an 
American  who  was  ^^  off  his  beat.''  There  are  beggars  in  abundance, 
and  everybody,  when  rated  by  American  standard,  is  poor. 

There  are  no  methods  employed  for  the  distribution  of  alms. 
Neither  the  State  nor  the  city  assumes  any  responsibility  for  the  poor, 
nor  is  there  any  organization  for  the  dispensation  of  charity.  One  year 
ago,  during  a  severe  epidemic  of  la  grippe  and  pneumonia,  the  people 
organized  a  temporary  society  for  collecting  and  dispensing  money  to 
those  who  were  sick,  for  providing  medical  attendance,  medicine,  and 
such  nourishing  foods  as  were  necessary  during  convalescence.  After 
the  epidemic  was  over  the  society  was  disbanded.  The  people  as  a  rule 
are  very  charitable,  giving  freely  even  when  it  involves  great  sacrifice. 
Merchants  keep  on  hand  certain  articles  of  merchandise,  such  as  com, 
soap,  pins,  remnants  of  cloth  etc.,  which  are  dealt  out  to  the  beggars 
who  have  ways  of  converting  these  things  into  cash.  Many  families 
cook  each  day  more  than  enough  for  family  needs,  while  many  others 
give  to  each  beggar  from  one  to  five  cents.  Apparently  the  poor  who 
adoptthe  business  of  begging  get  along  well.  These  people  have  a 
very  simple  diet.    A  handful  of  coiu  ot  boaua  gicioa  a  long  ways. 
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Apparently  no  efforts  are  made  to  pnnisli  or  suppress  begging. 
On  the  contrary,  the  system  or  lack  of  system  places  a  premima  u]K)n  it 
^Neither  is  there  any  systematic  effort  made  to  convert  beggars  into 
self-sapporting  members  of  society.  The  methods  of  educating  the 
young  are  not  practical.  There  are  no  manual  labor  or  trade  schools. 
Boys  and  girls  come  out  of  the  schools  with  no  knowledge  of  any  of  the 
useful  arts  unless  it  be  that  of  penmanship  or  embroidery.  All  children, 
without  exception,  are  compelled  to  attend  school ;  so  if  the  schools  were 
more  practical  in  their  scope,  effective  work  might  be  done  in  making 
the  beggar  class  self-supporting. 

The  effect  of  the  indiscriminate  dispensation  of  charity  is  necessarily 
bad  upon  the  recipients.  There  is  probably  a  waste  of  funds,  but  the 
effect  is  not  wholly  lost  on  the  giver,  since  it  brings  the  giver  and  the 
recipient  into  personal  contact,  keeping  fresh  the  philanthropic  in- 
fitincts. 

No  efforts  are  made  that  I  know  of  to  prevent  the  intermarriage  of 
paupers.    Any  restraint  on  marriage  would  be  unwise.    It  would  not^ 
it  is  said,  seriously  affect  the  number  of  offspring,  and  would  therefore 
be  promotive  of  vice. 

John  B.  BicnABDSON, 

ConsuL 
XJiaTED  States  Consulate, 

Matamoros,  April  i,  1893. 


NOGALES. 

EXPORTED  BY  CONSUL  8MITII. 

fl)  Tramps  are  not  allowed  in  the  country.  If  a  dissolute  and 
^^orthless  person  is  found  tramping  around  the  country  he  is  taken  up 
^'^^d  sent  to  the  war  as  a  soldier,  as  for  instance  to  the  Taque  war. 

<2)  There  are  no  alms  distributed.  If  a  person  is  sick,  he  is  sent  to 
^^6  hospital,  which  hospitals  are  under  Government  control,  either 
^^^nieipal,  state,  or  national. 

(4)  No  efforts  in  this  direction  are  made.  As  a  general  thing,  indi- 
"^Xduals  who  are  able  to  do  so  aid  aged  persons  by  private  contribu- 
tions, but  to  no  great  extent  and  under  no  system. 

(5)  No  perceptible  effects,  except  that  the  system,  as  stated  in  answer 
^^^  question  No.  1,  helps  to  rid  the  country  of  characters  who  are  detri- 
mental to  good  order. 

(6)  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  system  of  distribution  of 
hilarities  does  not  add  to  the  character  of  the  recipient,  but  forcing  bad 
characters  into  the  army  adds  to  the  morale  of  the  community. 

(7)  No  efforts  are  made  in  the  direction  of  prohibiting  the  intermar- 
riage of  paupers. 
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I  am  told  that  in  the  city  of  Mexico  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Re- 
public there  are  charitable  institutions  under  the  control  of  the  General 
Goyernment,  but  these  will  doubtless  be  fully  set  forth  by  consuls  who 
are  stationed  in  these  communities.  The  numerous  mescal  distilleries 
along  this  border  are  harbors  for  (vagrants)  dissolute  chara<;ters,  who 
when  pressed  by  the  authorities  on  one  side  of  the  line  make  good  their 
escape  to  the  other  side.  The  supply  of  the  mescal  plant  comes  from 
the  Arizona  side  of  the  line,  while  the  stills  are  located  on  the  Mexican 
side.  The  liquor  is  manufactured  there  and  a  large  per  cent  of  it  is 
smuggled  back  into  the  United  States.  If  some  law  could  be  enacted^_ 
to  heavily  tax  the  cutting  of  this  plant  on  United  States  soil^  this  evi 
would  doubtless  be  abated  and  these  vagrants  who  are  harbored  a 
these  stills  would  have  to  resort  to  other  fields  of  operation. 

The  temperature  here  is  so  mild  and  even  that  the  wants  of  the 

pie  (peons)  are  not  so  great  as  in  our  country,  and  consequently  ther 

are  fewer  causes  of  suffering. 

Delos  H.  Smith, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

NogaleSy  March  9j  1892. 


lie 


PIEDRAS  NEGRAS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  FE0H6T, 

(1)  Tramps  are  as  a  rule  neither  regulated  nor  controlled  as  a  class 
distinct  ordnances;  when  they  violate  any  law  or  municipal  regulatio^:^^^^ 
they  are  arrested  as  any  other  person  would  be. 

(2)  No  public  charities  to  distribute  alms.    The  Boman  Gatholi 
Church  in  many  localities  in  this  district  give  aid  to  helpless  and  d^p*--^^ 
serving  persons. 

(3)  No  efforts  are  made  to  suppress  begging.    Mendicants  are  on  th»  -^'•^^ 
contxary  frequently  given  a  license  or  certificate  by  local  authoriti< 
permitting  the  regular  solicitation  of  alms. 

(4)  No  efforts  are  being  made,  distinctly  as  such,  to  convert  ^<  tramps^ 
to  self-sapporting  members  of  society. 

(5)  As  there  are  no  dispensations  of  pubUc  or  private  charities  thi9^  ^^ 
question  has  no  answer. 

(6)  There  being  no  system  of  distribution  of  charities,  public  or  pri- 
vate, no  parallel  can  be  drawn  as  to  advantages  of  different  systems*.^ 

(7)  No  restraints  by  law  are  imposed  upon  intermarriages  of  pau^- 
pers. 

Eugene  O.  Feoh^t, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Fiedras  Negras^  Aj^il  2^  1892. 
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TAMPICO. 

SXPOST  BY  C0K8JTL  LIBBERKNBOBT. 

There  is  no  law  for  the  governing  or  controlling  of  'Hramps;"  such 
X>eople  are  not  known  m  Mexico;  the  few  there  are  come  from  the 
United  States.  When  they  attempt  to  make  a  nuisance  of  themselves 
they  are  ^^mn  in"  and  made  to  sweep  the  streets,  which  seems  to  have 
a  wholesome  effect  on  them,  for  they  immediately  disappear  thereafter. 

There  are  no  systematic  methods  for  the  distribution  of  alms.  The 
poor  are  given  one  day  in  each  week  in  which  to  do  their  begging. 

If  caaght  begging  at  other  days  than  those  set  apart  for  them,  they 
are  sent  home  by  the  police. 

There  are  no  systematic  efforts  made,  private  or  pablic,  to  assist  the 
poor,  and  no  records  kept  in  any  shape.  The  x>oor  have  to  beg  and 
simply  get  along  as  best  they  can. 

Being  a  warm,  mild  climate,  the  poor  need  but  little,  but  the  local 
government  does  nothing  towards  their  support-. 

A.  LiBBEBKNEOHT, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Tampico^  March  12^  1892. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA. 
'      HONDURAS. 

BBPOBT  BY  CONSUL  PBTBB80N,  OF  TBQUOIGALPA, 

(1)  That  class  of  vagrants  generally  designated  ^^  tramps''  is  not 
-^nown  as  such  within  my  consular  district. 

(2)  There  is  not  any  organized  method  for  the  distribution  of  alms, 
^^tlie  municipal  authorities,  after  investigation,  license  beggars — ^that 
^s,  give  them  written  permission  to  solicit  alms  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days only.  The  licensed  beggar  goes  from  house  to  house,  and  receives 
^^noney,  food,  or  clothing,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  donor. 

(3)  An  unlicensed  person  found  begging  may  be  punished  by  the 
authorities,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  case.  The  result  is  that 
^promiscuous  begging  is  frequent,  but  the  public  give  but  little  to  un- 
licensed parties. 

(4)  'So  efforts  are  being  made  to  convert  tramps  or  beggars  into  self- 
6upx>orting  members  of  society. 

(6)  ISTo  particular  effects  of  the  system  of  dispensing  charities  in  this 
district  are  apparent.  The  system  has  been  in  vogue  for  many  years, 
scores  of  years. 


500    vaqrAlNcy  and  public  charities  in  foreign  countries. 

(6)  Question  6  of  the  circular  may  be  answered  by  saying  that  there 
ha8  been  and  tliere  is  no  diversity  of  systems  of  dispensing  charity  in 
this  consular  distiict.,  so  there  can  be  no  comparison. 

(7)  Ko  efforts  are  made  to  prevent  intermarriage  of  paupers,  andi^ 
there  are  no  restraints  upon  such  marriages. 

James  J.  Petebson, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Tegucigalpa^  April  2j  1892. 


NICARAGUA. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  NEWELL,  OF  MANAOITA. 

The  police  codeof  Nicaragua  establishes  the  right  to  implore  charity. 
Before  taking  advantage  of  this  right,  the  mendicant  must  appear  be- 
fore the  alcalde  of  the  district  in  which  he  lives  and  solicits  assistance. 
He  must  prove  the  misery  in  which  he  is  and  his  complete  inability  to 
work.  The  mendicant  is  required  to  present  fiill  information  to  the 
alcalde,  and  all  data  necessary  to  prove  the  truthfulness  of  his  condi- 
tion. 

If  the  petitioner  proves  his  misery  and  incapacity  to  work,  h« 
is  given  the  patent  which  he  solicits,  otherwise  not.    It  is  the  duty  ^^ 
the  alcalde,  without  delay,  to  procure  some  occupation  compatib^^ 
with  the  condition  of  the  mendicant. 

The  patent  referred  to  is  taken  from  the  beggar  when  he  acquif^^ 
means  of  subsistence,  or  when  his  incapacity  or  impediment  has  (\  ^°' 
appeared,  or  when  his  conduct  has  become  immoral  and  vicious. 

There  is  no  fixed  method  for  the  distribution  of  alms  in  ]!>^icara 
The  persons  giving  charity  use  their  discretion  as  to  the  manner 
which  it  shall  be  distributed. 

The  peculiar  condition  of  the  country  docs  not  permit  the  aathoriti 
to  impede  marriage  among  the  poor  class.  There  is  no  marrying  amo 
beggars  in  this  Eepublic. 

Beggars  are  permitted  to  solicit  alms  on  the  streets  Wednesdays  a 
Saturdays. 

William  Inkwell, 

Consul 
United  States  Oonsulate, 

Managua^  Nicaragua^  July  12^  189Si» 
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SOUTH  AMERICA.. 
BRAZIL. 

PARA. 
BBPORT  BY  00K8JTL  ATRBS. 

(1)  There  being  almost  no  roads,  there  are  no  ^^  tramps"  here. 

(2)  Except  throagh  hospitals  and  asylums  for  orphans  and  insane 
I>er8on8,  there  is  no  systematic  method  of  giving  aid. 

(3)  There  is  positively  no  effort  in  the  direction  of  suppressing 
beggary. 

(5)  The  indiscriminate  dispensation  of  private  charities  seems  to  fos. 
ter  a  class  of  fairly  well-to-do  professional  beggars,  who  (and  their 
children  after  them)  adopt  it  systematically  and  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Many  of  them  own  their  own  little  plats  of  ground,  and  are  fairly  com. 
fortable,  having  few  wants,  aud  no  ambition,  and  are  satisfied  to  be 
known  as  professional  leeches  on  the  easy,  good-natured  people  of  the 
cities.    Lazy  they  certainly  are,  bnt  as  a  class,  of  fairly  cleanly  habits, 
£ree  from  criminal  vices  or  intemperance,  and  until  their  ranks  have 
latterly  received  very  considerable  accessions    from  importations  of 
Russians  and  Jews,  it  is  likely  they  would  have  been  still  received  and 
fed  with  toleration,  but  there  is  now  arising  some  resistance,  which 
X¥iQ  probably  culminate  in  some  efforts  being  legally  made  for  their 
x:e]>ression.    A  word  more  may  be  said  in  this  connection  as  to  the 
s&nomalous  method  in  vogue  here  of  asking  and  receiving  alms,  which 
saay  prove  interesting  for  its  irregularity.    Besides  the  ordinary  class 
of  blind,  maimed,  and  helpless  cripples,  who  sit  on  the  street  corners, 
or  meander  the  business  portions  of  the  city  daily,  one  day  in  the  week 
xs  religiously  set  apart  as  the  day  of  promiscuous  almsgiving.     This  is 
Saturday.    On  this  day  the  beggars  of  the  week  are  reenforced  by  a 
large  contingent  of  able-bodied  looking  professionals,  and  all  have  free 
^tccess  into  all  business  houses  of  whatever  character,  where,  standing 
^n  the  threshold,  they  ask  in  a  monotonous,  sing-song  sort  of  voice  for 
«lms  in  the  name  of  some  favorite  saint  and  there  is  some  religious 
duty  involved  in  the  fact  that  none  are  turned  away  empty-handed.    I 
liave  known  business  men  to  detail  one  of  their  clerks  to  attend  to  this 
on  this  one  day,  and  others  lay  out  on  a  side  shelf  or  a  part  of  a  coun- 
ter, a  great  number  of  the  copper  coins  of  the  country,  and  simply  per- 
mit, by  a  gesture,  the  begger  to  help  himself,  when  he  takes  one  coin, 
and  there  are  no  instances  of  his  ever  over-stepping  the  permission, 
and  taking  more,  even  where  there  is  no  one  to  see  him. 

James  M.  Atebs, 

CoTisul. 
XJ.  8.  Consulate. 

Paruy  March  21^  1892. 
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PERNAMBUCO. 

REPORT  BT  CONSUL  STEVEXS, 

(1)  Tramps  are  neither  controlled  nor  regulated.  There  are  police 
and  municipal  regulations,  but  these  laws  are  never  enforced.  Some- 
times the  authorities  here,  like  those  in  other  cities,  have  spasms  of 
indignation  against  these  violators  of  the  law,  and  then  there  are 
wholesale  arrests.  They  are  imprisoned  for  a  few  days  and  again  net 
at  liberty,  and  immediately  proceed  without  hindrance  to  ply  their 
vocation. 

(2)  The  "Misericordia"  or  House  of  Mercy,  under  control  of  tlie 
priesthood,  a  charitable  institution  of  two  centuries  old,  wliioli  re- 
ceives government  aid,  and  is  also  helped  by  special  taxes,  is  the  lead- 
ing charitable  institution  of  the  State.  There  are  other  institutions  of 
a  similar  nature,  auxiliary  to  this,  sustained  by  private  contrihutioiis. 
The  beggars  receivq  assistance  from  this  house  of  mercy  and  other  in- 
Btitutions  at  stated  times,  and  the  beggars  are  allowed,  in  addition  to 
this,  to  go  upon  the  streets.  Their  vocation,  however,  seems  to  be 
systematized.  Diflferent  districts  in  the  city  are  apportioned  out  for 
them  to  visit  every  day  in  the  week.  One  of  the  connecting  bridges 
in  the  city  has  become  known  as  the  "blind  bridge,"  where  this  class  of 
beggars  is  always  found,  but  the  number  of  blind  beggars  that  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  streets  is  most  astonishing. 

(3)  Legally  speaking,  no  efforts  are  being  made  for  the  punishmen 
or  suppression  of  begging.  There  are  a  number  of  regulations  for  th 
suppression  of  begging,  but  none  are  enforced. 

(4)  There  are  two  or  three  beneficent  societies,  and  many  public- 
spirited  men  and  women  that  try  to*help  beggars  to  find  employment, 
but  their  efforts  are  attended  with  little  success.  The  habit  once 
formed  becomes  chronic,  and  they  seem  to  rather  enjoy  the  mendicant 
life  than  submit  themselves  to  the  wholesome  re49traints  that  daily 
employment  demands. 

(5)  Every  penny  placed  in  the  hands  of  vagrants  is  simply  an  en- 
couragement to  continue  their  worthless,  shiftless  life,  and  the  Brazilian 
people,  as  a  rule,  are  noted  for  their  generosity,  and  hence  there  is 
much  of  this  public  almsgiving  that  is  more  injurious  than  helpful. 

(6)  There  is  no  system,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  the  distribution  of  alms 
except  as  stated  in  answer  to  query  No.  2  but  this,  however,  does  not 
elevate  the  recipient.  I  know  of  nothing  that  has  been  or  is  being  done 
for  the  elevation  of  this  class.  In  this  hot  climate  where  firost  is  never 
known  and  the  bleak  winds  of  winter  never  felt,  where  the  scantiest  of 
clothing  is  sufficient,  is,  if  self-respect  is  wanting,  an  incentive  to  idle- 
ness and  indolence. 

(7)  ISTo  efforts  have  been  made  to  prevent  the  intermarriage  of  pau- 
pers. The  obstacles  that  have  been  in  the  way  of  this  class  were,  under 
the  old  regime,  the  heavy  teea  ex^wite^Xyj  ^'^  y^*^^*  ^\\i\j^  \3fij^\is^^^ 


^ 
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le  difficnKy  of  proving  affiliation  and  age,  as  well  as  the  expense  of 

iblishing  the  marriage  notices  in  the  newspapers  as  required  by  hkw. 

at  these  restraints  only  lead  to  what  is  still  worse,  open  concubinage. 

Edwin  Steyrns, 

CotuuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

F&mambuooy  May  21^  1892. 


RIO  GRANDE  DO  SUU 
SSrOST  BT  OOJfSXTL  KEQLilT. 

Formerly  begging  on  the  streets  and  from  house  to  house  was  a  com- 
ion  thing  in  this  city,  haying  reduced  itself  to  a  system  whereby  the 
eggais  came  around  every  Saturday  for  alms,  and  on  no  other  day.  It 
as  not  unusual  at  that  period  for  commercial  houses  to  provide  them- 
dves  with  a  great  sack  of  ^^bolaches,''  or  sea  biscuit,  one  of  which  was 
iven  to  each  beggar  who  came  along. 

When  slavery  was  abolished  it  was  feared  that  mendacity  and  vagran- 
f  would  greatly  increase,  but  such  proved  not  to  be  the  case.  The  great 
>cial  revolution  was  so  gradually  and  peacefully  brought  about,  that 
le  friendly  relations  of  master  and  servant  were  not  in  the  least  dis- 
irbed.  13ie  great  majority  of  the  freed  men  and  women  soon  found 
ork  for  themselves,  and  earned  a  decent  livelihood,  while  the  few  cases 

absolute  want  and  helplessness  were  provided  for  by  the  families  to 
bich  these  unfortunates  had  previously  belonged. 
-At  present  there  are  very  few  confirmed  beggars  and  vagrants  to  be 
^^icedonthe  streets  of  the  cities  of  this  State.    Whether  this  be  due 

the  penal  code  of  Brazil,  which  provides  for  their  arrest  and  punish- 
ent,  or  to  the  development  of  the  country,  by  reason  of  which  many 
^portunities  are  offered  for  gaining  a  living,  or  to  increased  relief  to 
«  destitute,  it  would  be  difftcult  to  say;  probably,  in  a  measure,  to  all 
iree.  But  from  whatever  cause,  it  is  true,  that  <^  tramps,"  while  not 
tknown,  are  by  no  means  common  in  Eio  Grande  do  Sul. 
-A.  capj  of  the  x>enal  code  of  Brazil,  x>^rtaining  to  the  subject  of  beg- 
in and  vagrants,  will  be  found  in  inclosure  1. 
Hie  charities  of  this  State  are  mainly  private,  entirely  so  with  the 
ception  of  a  slight  assistance  from  the  government  to  public  hospitals. 
Hie  '^Asylo  de  Mendigos,"  or  Asylum  for  Mendicants,  is,  as  its  name 
Lplies,  a  sort  of  private  almshouse,  the  <<  statutes  and  regulations"  of 
iiich  are  submitted  in  Exhibit  B. 

Besides  this,  there  is  the  '^Asylo  do  CoracSo  de  Maria,"  an  orphans' 
Srlum  where  children  from  5  to  13  years  of  age  are  received,  accordiug 

the  "statutes,"  but,  in  practice,  only  girls  between  those  ages. 
^any  jioor  i)eople  are  assisted  by  well-to-do-families  who  are  familiar 
i^i^h  the  circumstances  of  those  they  relieve,  and  who  are,  therefore^  not 
^l>le  to  be  imposed  upon. 
354A 17 
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For  the  sick  and  destitute  there  is  the  ^<  Santa  Gaaa  de  Miserieordia," 
which  originated  in  the  gift  of  a  philanthropist,  and  has  since  becD 
maintained  chiefly  by  legacies  and  donations.    There  is,  however,  a  tax 
levied  by  the  government  on  all  merchant  ships  which  enter  the  port, 
in  return  for  which  any  sick  sailors  are  treated  free  of  further  charga 
There  is  also  a  tax  levied  upon  liquors,  and  finom  time  to  time  special 
appropriations  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospital^  but  its  main 
support  is,  as  I  have  said,  from  private  sources. 

The  hospital  also  derives  a  revenue  from  the  two  cemeteries,  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  which  it  owns  and  controls,  and  for  which  it  furnishes 
carriages,  which  are  let  at  certain  fixed  rates,  according  to  the  class  of 
the  ftineral. 

In  connection  with  the  hospital  is  a  disx)ensary,  where  medicines  are 
furnished  free  to  the  poor,  as  also  medical  advice. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  a  noble  practice  on 
the  part  of  the  physicians  of  this  city,  and  I  presume  the  same  is 
true  in  other  cities  of  this  State.  A  number  of  the  leading  physicians 
have  a  room,  where  one  of  them  devotes  an  hour,  each  on  a  separate 
day  during  the  week,  to  free  consultation  with  any  poor  person  who  is 
not  able  to  pay  a  doctor's  bill.  This  generosity  is  not  abused  by  the 
people,  only  those  who  are  obliged  to  availing  themselves  of  the  privi- 
lege BO  unselfishly  offered. 

The  building  of  the  ''Misericordia''  is  large  and  commodious,  the 
number  of  patients  treated  there  during  the  year  averaging  about  600. 

Idiots  are  also  received  and  cared  for  in  the  hospital,  in  the  absence 
of  any  separate  institution  for  them. 

This  hospital  also  takes  charge  of  abandoned  infants  or  ^^  expostos,'' 
as  they  are  called.  The  building  is  provided  with  a  revolving  wooden 
cylinder,  the  half  of  which  projects  beyond  the  wall  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance above  the  sidewalk.  In  this  receptacle  the  little  ones  are  depos- 
ited by  their  nnnatural  parents,  and  a  turn  puts  them  inside  the 
institution,  where  they  are  reared  and  kept  until  situations  are  found  for 
them  in  respectable  families  or  elsewhere.  The  Orphan's  Asylum  re- 
ceives a  certain  number  every  year.  The  number  of  "  expos tos"  is  not 
great,  there  being  about  20  in  the  ^'Misericordia''  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  noticeable  that  most  of  the  abandoned  infants  are  of  white  par- 
entage. 

In  addition  to  the  "Misericordia,''  there  is  a  very  excellent  private 
hospital,  under  the  charge  and  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  Portu- 
guese residents  of  this  city,  though  admitting  members  of  other  nation- 
alities under  certain  conditions. 

It  is  called  the  ^<  Sociedade  Portugueza  de  Beneficencia,"  and  its  ob- 
jects are  set  forth  in  the  following  preamble: 

The  Sooiedftde  Portngaeza  de  Beneficencia,  established  in  the  city  of  Rio  Grande,  etc., 
is  composed  of  Portugnese  and  others,  admitted  in  conformity  with  these  fttotat«6, 
who  ore  associated  foi  the  following  objects: 
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(1)  To  Teceiye  into  the  infirmary  of  the  society  Biok  members  who  request  it,  to 
lend  them  snch  assistance  as  they  may  be  in  need  of,  and  for  those  who  die  in  pov- 
erty to  provide  religious  services  and  interment. 

.  (2)  To  assist  with  the  necessary  means  those  members  who,  under  Justifiable  cir- 
comstances  or  grave  sickness,  need  to  leave  the  State  and  are  in  want  of  means. 

(3)  To  lend  all  succor  compatible  with  the  finances  of  the  society  to  Portuguese 
«rho  are  wrecked  on  the  bar  of  this  port,  and  to  the  newly  arrived  who  are  sick. 

(5)  To  extend  to  Portuguese  confessedly  indigent  and  of  manifest  incapacity, 
physical  or  moral,  the  benefits  conceded  to  members,  extending  also  aid  to  the  wives, 
widows,  and  minor  orphans  of  members  who  are  in  a  like  condition,  and  to  practice 
other  acts  of  kindness  virtually  embraced  within  the  objects  of  this  society. 

(6)  To  make  efforts  to  correct  Portuguese  of  irregular  lives  and  to  find  them  em- 
ployment in  honest  work,  whether  they  be  members  or  not. 

(7)  To  promote  and  aid  the  reparation,  or  at  least  the  mitigation,  of  any  reverse 
or  misfortune  of  which  any  of  its  members  may  be  the  victims,  whether  in  body,  in 
fortune,  or  reputation. 

The  members  are  classed  as  active,  ransomed,  auxiliary,  benefactors, 
distinguished,  and  very  worthy,  according  to  the  services,  pecuniary  or 
otherwise,  which  they  may  render  to  the  society.  The  active  members 
are  Portuguese  of  honest  occupation  and  regular  lives,  who,  without 
needing  any  immediate  assistance,  are  duly  admitted.  The  ransomed 
are  those  members  of  any  nationality  who,  upon  their  admission,  pay  a 
fee  of  120$000  Bs  [$60  at  the  par  of  exchange,  but  only  about  $30  at 
the  present  time].  No  one  can  be  admitted  into  the  active  or  auxiliary 
siasses  except  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  at  least  20$000  Bs,  and  a 
noBthly  due  of  1$000  Es.  The  latter  may  be  remitted  at  any  time 
ipon  the  payment  of  100$000  Es. 

The  hospital  is  located  in  commodious  and  healthful  quarters,  and  is 

Weil-conducted  establishment  in  every  particular.  The  statement  for 
^1  shows  a  patrimony,  including  real  and  personal  property,  of 
67,777$496  Es,  or  about  $40,000  at  the  present  low  exchange.  The 
Umber  of  members  is  112  and  the  number  of  sick  members  treated 
Uxing  the  past  year  247,  of  which  236  left  the  hospital  cured,  8  died, 
ud  13  remain  under  treatment. 

AU  the  hospitals  and  asylums  are  organized  in  substantially  the  same 
^ay,  by  directors,  composed  of  leading  citizens,  who  take  an  active  in- 
^rest  and  participation  in  their  management,  only  the  actual  employes 
^eeiving  pay  for  their  services. 

Such,  then,  are  the  methods  employed  in  Eio  Grande  for  the  regula- 
on  of  vagrants,  the  distribution  of  alms,  and  the  relief  of  the  sick,  not 
^  mention  the  various  orders  and  societies,  among  which  the  Masons 
^  especially  strong. 

Ihe  cities  of  Pelotas  and  Porto  Alegre,  in  this  State,  have  the  same 
^^ulations  and  are  provided  with  similar  institutions,  all  supported 
y^  private  donations,  except  the  public  hospitals,  which  receive  the  tax 
om  vessels,  and  upon  liquors,  referred  to. 

At  Porto  Alegre  the  Qermans  have  a  fine  hospital,  principally  for 
^«  sick  of  that  nationality,  but  admitting  others,  like  the  Portugese 
^«pital  here. 
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Lotteries  are  sometimea  held  for  tlue  beneflt  of  the  hospitak  and 
asylama,  or  at  least  a  certain  proportion  of  the  profits  aoGme  to  their 
benefit  nnder  special  statutes. 

There  are  no  public  almshouses  and  no  State  infirmaries  of  any  kind 
in  Eio  Grande  do  Sol. 

As  to  the  prevention  of  paupers  intermarrying,  such  a  thing  jm 

never  been  dreamed  of  in  this  country. 

Obarlss  IIsglet, 

United  States  Oonbulatb,  |  -  i 

Rio  Qrande  do  8ul^  May  14, 1899. 


TVSAL  GODB  OF  BRAZIL. 
[Inelosara  1  in  Oonsiil  Nei^y't  xvport.)  . 
Chaptbr  XU^—Beggari  and  drunkardt. 

Art.  801.  To  beg»  haying  health  and  capaoity  £or  work.    Penalty:  SoliUry  ooiw 
finement  Irom  8  to  30  days.  * 

Art.  392.  To  beg,  being  unable  to  work,  in  places  where  there  exist  hosplt^^ 
and  asylums  for  mendicants.    Penalty :  Solitary  confinement  fh>m  5  to  15  days. 

Art.  393.  To  beg,  feigning  infirmities,  pretending  to  be  an  object  of  oommiiMr^a^ 
tion,  or  using  a  threatening  and  Texatioos  manner.  Penalty :  Solitary  ocmfincoM^s^^ 
from  1  to  2  months. 

Art.  394.  To  beg  in  bands  or  together,  not  being  father  or  mother  with  ohUdr^^^ 
under  age,  husband  and  wife,  or  a  blind  or  crippled  person  with  guide.  Penalt^^'* 
Solitary  confinement  from  1  to  3  months. 

Art.  395.  To  permit  a  person  under  14  years  of  age,  subject  to  ona^  power,  ^^t 
confided  to  one's  guardianship  and  care,  to  go  about  bagging  and  ti^  the  praft.^ 
either  for  one's  self  or  for  another.  Penalty:  Solitary  confinement  firom  1  to  S 
months. 

Chapter  yjlI.—  FagranU  and  "  oapoeiraB,'' 


Art.  899.  To  cease  to  exercise  a  profession,  offlcOj  or  any  businesa  whateyer, 
which  one  may  be  gaining  a  livelihood  and  a  certain  domicile  in  which  to  live, 
order  to  try  to  gain  sustenance  by  means  of  an  occupation  prohibited  by  law  ^x 
manifestly  offensive  to  morals  and  good  manners.  Penalty :  Solitary  oonfinem«^ai 
from  15  to  80  days. 

$  1.  By  the  same  sentence  wiiich  shall  condemn  a  transgressor  m  a  Tagrant  •^□k 
vagabond,  he  shall  be  obliged  to  sign  a  bond  to  undertake  aoae  occupation  wKli  mh 
15  days,  counting  from  the  fulfillment  of  his  penalty. 

$  2.  Minors  of  14  years  and  upward  shall  be  gathered  into  disciplinary  indi 
trial  establishments,  where  they  shall  be  kept  until  the  age  of  21  years. 


i 


3  < 


:< 


**'Pri8fto  Cellalar,"  imprisonment  im  a  ooU,  or  solitary  oonflnement  mI  hare  tianalated  the 
legal  term,  ia  defined  as  follows : 

*'Pri8So  CeUoUr,'  will  be  fulfilled  in  a  tpoolal  aatabliakment,  with  toolatlon  fai  a  edl  ead 
work  nnder  the  following  rulea :  (a)  If  the  imprisonment  aball  not  exoeed  one  y«ar,  <^lattm  in  a 
for  a  fifth  part  of  its  duration ;  (b)  if  the  imprisonment  shall  exceed  one  year,  isolation  in  a  cell 
period  equal  to  the  fourth  part  of  its  duration,  provided  said  isolation  does  not  ezoeed  two  yean 

In  the  sttcoessive  perioils,  work  in  common,  segregation  al  night,  and  ailenoe  dving  the  4mj. 

Then  follows  certain  abatoments  for  good  oonduot,  freedom  on  trial,  etc.,  if  the  period  of 
ment  shall  exceed  six  years.    As  imprisonment  for  vagrancy  never  aqoals  this  period,  It  is  not  r 
essary  to  give  these  rules. 
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Abt.  400.  If  tile  bond  be  broken,  which  shall  amonnt  to  n  repetition,  the  trans- 
rnmoT  shall  be  ooniined  from  1  to  3  years  in  one  of  the  penal  colonies  to  be  estab- 
ished  on  the  maritime  islands  or  on  the  frontier  of  the  national  territory,  it  being 
jossible  to  make  nse  of  the  ezLsttng  military  garrisons  for  this  purpose. 

Sole  paragraph. — ^If  the  transgressor  shall  be  a  foreigner  he  shall  be  transported. 

Art.  401.  The  penalty  imposed  upon  those  transgressors  to  whom  the  preceding 
irticles  refer  shall  be  extinguished  if  the  condemned  shall  prove  the  acquisition 
tfter  sentence  of  su£Scient  revenue  for  his  support,  and  the  sentence  shall  be  sus- 
pended if  he  present  satisfactory  bail. 

Sole  paragraph, — ^When  upon  demand  the  bail  shall  be  adjudged  released,  the  sen- 
bence  shall  become  operative  upon  the  condemned,  having  been  suspended  by  rea- 
son of  said  bail. 

[The  oonolnding  part  of  this  chapter,  from  Art.  402  to  the  end,  is  omitted,  as  it 
refers  to  certain  peculiar  practices  of  the  '*Cabocles''  or  Indians  of  this  country. 
AIm>  from,  Art.  396  to  the  end  of  the  preceding  chapter  is  omitted,  refening  to  a  dif- 
ferent subject  than  the  one  under  investigation.] 


Mendicant  Astlxtm  of  Rio  Grandb  do  Bvu 
[IiMlaniTe  t  in  Oonsitl  WegUj^e  raporti] 
Chapter  I. 

AvneuB  1.  The  Asylum  for  Mendicants  is  founded  by  a  society  of  indefinite  mem- 
ai«liip,  and  it  is  intended  solely  to  give  shelter  and  sustenance  to  those  persons 
mfessedly  mendicants  and  indigents,  of  both  sexes,  who,  by  reason  of  advanced  age, 
avteof  ill  health,  blindness,  or  lameness,  are  not  able  to  work  and  are  deprived  of 
le  means  of  an  honest  livelihood,  and  who  do  not  have  ifiiy  one  whose  duty  it  is  to 
lelter  and  Btrpport  them. 

Chaptsr  Jl,^The  Memhere  amd  Their  QuaHfloati^tu, 

Ajbt.  2.  The  association  is  composed  of  all  persons  who  agree  to  contribute  a 
loxithly  due,  together  with  an  entrance  fee  [Jewel,  literally],  such  as  the  generous 
Eld  philanthropic  sentiments  of  each  one  may  dictate. 

A.RT.  3.  Those  members  who  shall  make  a  donation  to  the  society  of  any  amount 
V'er  200$000R8  (about  $100  when  the  society  was  established)  will  be  entitled  ''bene- 
Wstors;"  those  who  shall  present  a  government  bond  of  the  value  of  1,000$OOOR8  or 
^  equivalent  will  be  entitled  ''very  worthy  members''  and  shall  be  exempted  from 
lonthly  dues  as  well  as  released  from  all  services,  except  such  as  they  may  wish  to 
^Uder. 

Art.  4.  There  shall  be  a  class  of  lady  protectresses,  composed  of  such  ladies  as 
^y  wish  to  contribute  any  monthly  due  whatever,  among  whom  a  directory  of  twelve 
X%11  be  chosen  annually,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  each  one  in  her  respective  month, 
^  watch  over  everything  that  may  pertain  to  the  department  of  the  female  inmates. 

Chapter  II. — TAe  property  of  the  eocieUf  and  the  revenues  and  their  appUoation. 

^Ajbtt.  6.  The  property  of  the  society  will  be  classed  in  the  following  manner: 

9  1.  Donations  or  entrance  fees  and  any  gifts  whatever  in  favor  of  the  society. 

9  2.  The  balance  of  receipts  over  expenditures. 

Ajrt.  ^  The  revenuee  of  the  sooiety  will  be  derived — 

f  1.  From  the  monthly  dues  of  members. 

^  3.  Fiomintevesten  its  own  capital. 

^  3.  From  the  proilts  of  the  work  of  those  inmates  who  shall  be  in  a  condition  to 
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Art.  7.  As  soon  as  the  capital  shall  be  snffloient  the  directory  shall  oonyoke  i 
general  assembly  and  present  to  it  a  proposition  for  the  erection  of  an  edifice  soita. 
ble  for  the  installation  of  the  asylum. 

Chapter  TV .—Adminiitraihn  of  (he  ioeiefff* 

Art.  0.  There  shall  be  a  directory,  composed  of  a  president,  Tioe-president,  ad. 
minis trator,  and  12  directors,  one  for  each  month,  whose  daties  shall  be  as  foUowi: 

i  1.  To  see  that  the  statates  and  regnlations  are  observed. 

i  2.  To  organize  and,  whenever  it  may  be  necessary,  to  reform  the  interior  man. 
agement  of  the  asylum,  and  to  submit  the  same  to  the  approval  of  the  general  aa- 
sembly. 

i  3.  To  propose  to  the  general  assembly,  whenever  it  may  be  neoessaiy,  any  modi- 
fication or  amendment  of  the  statutes. 

$  4.  To  determine  what  mendicant  or  indigent  applicants  are  to  be  admitted. 

i  5.  To  create  the  necessary  offices  and  stipulate  with  the  employes  in  regard  to 
their  duties  and  pay. 

$  6.  To  have  an  understanding  with  the  authorities,  so  that  mendicity  will  not  be 
allowed  upon  the  streets. 

i  7.  To  examine  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  every  six  months,  or  as  often  m  may 
be  deemed  necessary. 

$  8.  To  nominate  directors  of  the  month  in  case  those  elected  or  their  succeaao 
are  for  any  reason  unable  to  perform  their  duties. 

$  9.  To  draw  up  and  submit  to  a  committee  of  examination,  In  the  month  of  Jan 
ary  of  each  year,  a  statement  and  a  balance  sheet  of  its  administration,  in  order  th; 
the  said  committee  may  present  its  opinion,  which  shall  be  conjointly  sumbitted 
the  approval  of  the  general  assembly  at  its  usual  general  session. 

$  10.  After  submitting  a  statement  to  the  committee  for  the  examination  of 
counts,  it  shall  deliver  to  the  said  committee  all  the  official  books,  without  reserv 
and  furnish  such  information  as  may  be  necessary  fiar  the  committee  to  perform  i 
duties. 

$  11.  To  insure  the  safety  of  the  furniture  and  utensils  of  the  asylum. 

$  12.  To  represent  the  society  whenever  it  may  be  necessary. 

$  13.  To  provide,  in  short,  for  all  things  that  are  not  expressly  set  forth  in 
statutes  and  regnlations. 

Art.  10.  The  directory  shall  not  be  able  to  organize  unless  at  least  five  of  its  m 
bers  shall  be  present ;  the  acting  president  shall  have  the  casting  vote. 

Chapter  V. — Duties  of  members  of  the  directory. 

Art.  11.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  president: 

$  1.  To  convoke  the  sessions  of  the  general  assembly  and  of  the  directory. 

$  2.  To  preside  at  the  sessions,  grant  the  privilege  of  speaking  to  members,  wheth 
of  the  general  assembly  or  the  directory,  which  privilege  shall  always  be  asked  for 

i  3.  To  see  that  the  discussions  are  conducted  in  a  respectful  manner,  and  to 
the  member  who  has  the  floor  to  order  whenever  he  shall  deviate  from  this  rule. 

$  4.  To  present  at  the  ordinary  general  session  a  statement  of  the  condition  oft 
society,  its  property,  revenues,  disbursements,  the  movement  (the  coming  and  goi 
of  the  inmates)  of  the  asylum,  and  other  matters  of  importance,  which  Btateme= 
shall  be  signed  by  all  the  directory. 

$  5.  To  authorize  with  his  signature  the  payment  of  all  debts  of  the  society, 
the  same  have  been  vis^d  by  the  procurador. 

$  6.  To  sign  the  monthly  subscriptions  and  diplomas. 

Art.  12.  The  vice-president  shall  in  the  absence  of  the  president  perform  his  dn 

Art.  13.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  secretary : 

$  1.  To  expedite  the  business  of  the  sessions  of  the  directory  and  of  the 
sembly. 
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$  2.  To  attend  to  all  correspondence,  of  which  he  will  keep  a  copy. 
$  3.  To  inspect  the  balances  presented  to  the  directory  by  the  treasurer,  as  well 
as  the  statistics  of  the  asylum. 

$  4.  To  arrange  and  preserve  the  archives  of  the  society,  and  to  care  for  all 
things  pertaining  to  his  office. 
$  5.  To  take  the  place  of  the  vice-president  in  his  absence. 
Art.  14.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  treasurer : 

$  1.  To  collect  and  keep  all  moneys  and  valuables  of  the  society, 
f  2.  To  disburse  these  receipts  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  directory  and 
the  general  assembly. 

$  3.  To  submit  to  the  directory  at  the  end  of  every  six  months,  and  as  oftener  as 
may  be  required  of  him,  a  balance  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  during  his  term 
of  office,  and  a  statement  of  the  property  of  the  society. 

$  4.  Not  to  pay  any  bill  without  the  vis6  of  the  procurador,  or  director  of  the 
month,  and  the  signature  of  the  president. 

$  5.  To  accelerate  the  collection  of  the  monthly  dues,  and  to  see  that  the  collector 
OSes  all  his  efforts  for  the  prompt  realization  of  the  same. 

i  6.  To  draw  up,  every  three  months,  from  the  acoonnt-bouk  receipts  for  the 
monthly  dues,  which  will  be  furnished  by  the  directory  and  signed  by  the  president. 
Abt.  15.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  procnrador : 

i  1.  To  promote,  by  all  means  within  his  power,  the  increase  of  the  society. 
$  2.  To  care  for  all  the  external  business  of  the  society. 

i  3.  To  call  for  proposals  in  the  journals,  in  the  name  of  the  directory,  for  the 
provisioning  of  the  asylum,  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  Art.  25. 

f  4.  To  vis6  all  the  credit  accounts  of  the  society,  except  those  within  the 
aathority  of  the  director  of  the  month. 
§  5.  To  take  the  place  of  the  administrator  in  his  absence. 
Art.  16.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  administrator : 

4  1.  To  inscribe  in  a  suitable  book  the  movement  of  the  asylum,  and  to  assist  the 
dixector  of  the  month  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions. 

4  2.  To  take  the  place  of  the  director  of  the  month  and  of  the  procurador  in  their 
al>8ence. 

^  3.  Not  to  allow  any  person  to  be  received  into  the  asylum  except  in  conformity 
^v-xth  the  requirements  of  Art.  31;  and  to  take  note  of  the  birthplace,  condition,  sex, 
PS'ofession,  or  means  of  livelihood  of  the  applicant,  and  see  if  he  be  one  to  whom 
^^«lter  and  support  may  be  given ;  and  whether  the  number  of  admissions  prescribed 
the  regulations  in  accordance  with  the  accommodations  of  the  building,  is  filled, 
to  give  an  account  of  everything  to  the  directory. 

Chapter  Yl.— The  directors  of  the  inonth, 

Jlst,  17.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  director  of  the  month : 

^  1.  To  visit  the  asylum  daily  during  his  month  in  order  to  see  that  the  inmates 
'«  not  deprived  of  the  necessary  conveniences  and  that  a  proper  reception  and 
**^«atment  is  given. 

^2.  To  buy  personally  such  articles  as  are  not  included  in  the  proposals  for  pro- 
visioning the  asylum  and  to  sign  the  respective  accounts  and  bills,  in  order  that  the 
^^terests  of  the  society  may  be  more  easily  supervised. 

$  3.  To  see  that  the  food  ftirnished  to  the  inmates  is  in  good  condition  and  of  good 
^tiality. 

§4.  To  cause  the  interior  management  of  the  asylum  to  be  properly  conducted  and 

V>  Bee  that  the  employ^  fulfill  their  duties,  having  the  right  to  admonish  them  and 

^Yen  to  suspend  them  from  the  exercise  of  their  functions  in  case  of  the  repetition  of 

^  fault,  or  of  a  grave  dereliction  of  duty,  until  the  further  decision  of  the  directory 

to  whom  he  will  immediately  communicate  the  ofifense. 

§  5.  To  take  part  in  the  sessions  and  deliberations  of  the  directory. 
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Chaptkr  yiI,^Tk9meeUug9  of  ik$  aoaiBiy, 

Art.  18.  There  shall  be  ordinary  and  extraordinary  reonions  of  the  nooiety;  the 
former  will  be  annually  convoked  for  the  month  of  January  and  the  latter  whenever 
the  directory  shall  Judge  convenfent  or  when  twelve  or  more  members  shall  request 
it|  notice  being  given  in  the  papers  five  days  in  advance  and  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing being  set  forth. 

Art.  19.  Twenty  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  general  assembly  in 
addition  to  those  members  of  the  directory  who  may  be  present  and  if  this  number 
does  not  assemble,  another  meeting  shall  be  called  in  the  papers,  it  being  stated 
that  the  subject  will  be  decided  by  the  number  of  members  who  may  appear. 

Sole  paragraph. — ^The  reunions  of  which  Article  8  treats  are  excepted  from  the 
above  dispositions;  these  reunions  can  never  deliberate  unless  the  number  of  meoi. 
hers  specified  in  this  article  shall  be  present. 

Art.  20.  The  ordinary  general  reunion  in  January  has  for  its  object : 

$  1.  The  presentation  of  the  statement  of  the  directory,  the  annual  balance  of  iq. 
counts  and  the  opinion  of  the  committee  of  examination;  the  latter  after  being  die- 
cussed  and  approved  will  be  published  in  two  Journals  in  connection  with  the  etate- 
ment. 

i  2.  The  election  of  the  directory  and  of  the  committee  of  examination  of  acconnti 
and  statement,  which  will  be  done  by  secret  ballot  and  by  an  absolute  mi^oril^  of 
the  votes,  the  committee  being  composed  of  three  members,  whose  substltutea  will 
be  the  next  in  the  number  of  votes. 

Art.  21.  At  the  general  reunions  extraordinary  will  be  resolved  only  and  ezoln- 
slvely  the  business  for  which  they  have  been  convoked. 

$  1'  At  these  reunions  there  may  be  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  genie: 
assembly  any  other  subject  whatever  of  interest  to  the  society  but  it  can  only 
discussed  and  decided  at  a  subsequent  meeting  especially  called. 

$  2.  It  is  expressly  prohibited  to  treat  at  general  reunions  of  subjects  foreign 
the  objects  of  the  society. 

Chaptbb  Yin.— JPIsoliofis. 

Art.  22.  Tl^e  elections  will  be  held  in  January  at  the  meeting  of  the  gen«nd  ts-   ^ 
sembly  and  by  secret  ballot,  an  absolute  minority  being  necessary. 

Art.  28.  The  office  of  treasurer  can  only  be  held  by  one  who  is  established  in  a     ^ 
business  of  his  own  or  who  possesses  real  estate. 

Art.  24.  In  ease  of  the  declination  by  any  one  of  the  office  of  director  the  next  in 
vote  will  take  his  place,  and  if  he  will  not  accept  a  new  election  will  be  proceeded 
with  for  the  vacant  office,  except  in  case  of  a  director  of  the  month  who  can  be 
named  by  the  directory. 

Ohaptsr  JX.^Pravi9ioniUig  tfte  osylmii. 

Art.  25.  For  the  provisioning  of  the  asylum  the  proourador  shall  invite  proposals 
through  the  papers  for  the  necessary  articles,  separately,  which  proposals  should  be  * 
addressed  to  the  directory  in  sealed  envelopes,  the  proposer  signing  the  contract  « 
which  shall  be  accepted;  such  articles  as  shall  not  be  of  good  condition  and  quality  ^ 
will  be  rejected,  the  furnisher  being  obliged  to  replace  them  in  conformity  with  a  ^ 
danse  in  the  contract. 

Chaptrr  X.— GeiMraZ  dUpatUiant, 

Art.  26.  To  the  inmates  shall  be  given  an  occupation  suitable  to  their  oondMoi 
and  firom  the  profits  of  their  completed  work  there  will  be  credited  to  them  50 
cent  in  a  special  account  current,  which  amount  will  be  delivered  to  them  when 
shall  be  in  a  condition  to  leave  the  asylam,  being  able  to  withdraw  with  the 
sent  of  the  directory,  2$000  Rs.  per  month;  the  remaining  60  per  cent  will  revert       ,^ 
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fkroT  of  the  patrimony  of  the  asylmn,  as  also  tiie  whole  of  the  aeooonts  ourent  of 
those  who  shall  die. 

BoU  paragraph, — ^For  those  inmates  who  are  not  able  to  work,  the  directory  will 
Bstablish,  whenever  they  see  fit,  a  monthly  allowance  of  2$  000  rs. 

Art.  27.  Whenever  any  one  of  the  inmateSi  by  reason  of  his  bad  state  of  health, 
ihall  require  medical  treatment,  he  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  Charity  Hospital,  there 
to  remain  nntn  he  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  return  to  the  asylnm,  except  in  a  case ' 
irhere  it  might  not  be  proper  to  tmnsport  the  invalid,  in  which  event  he  should  be 
treated  in  the  asylum  itself,  being  placed  in  a  separate  apartment. 

Art.  28.  The  inmates  win  be  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  internal  management, 
irhioh  rules  will  be  adopted  annually  by  the  directory. 

Art.  29.  The  number  of  the  inmates  shall  not  exceed  that  which  the  directory 
ihall  decide  to  be  suitable  to  the  aocommodaAlons  ef  the  Imilding,  care  being  taken 
Oittt  ihs  bygiens  of  the  aeylani  is  not  prejudiced  by  crowding;  in  tbis  ease,  the 
locie^  will  Aunish  an  amount  indicated  by  the  dixesAory  for  msantea anise  in  a  pn- 
raia  house. 

Art.  90.  The  directory  la  charged  with  the  pn^er  placing  of  the  minor  children 
it  paupers,  which  they  bring  with  them;  when,  however,  this  can  not  be  done  in 
lonaequenoe  of  their  tender  age,  they  will  also  be  received  in  the  asylum. 

Art.  31.  No  person  ean  be  admitted  into  the  asylum,  nor  receive  assartanoe  fton 
he  aoeiety  in  a  private  house,  unless  he  prove  that  he  haahad  a  pennaDeal  xtm^ 
lence  i*  this  city  for  one  year, 

Rio  Grande,  February  7, 1886. 

A.  C.  CoRRVA  Lritb, 

iSecrstory. 

nrTERWAL  REGULATIONS  OF  THB  ASYLUM  FOR  MRKDICANT8. 

Articlx  1.  The  interior  offloers  of  the  aaylum  shall  coaslst  of  am  inspector  or 
^oard,  and  of  a  female  servant,  whose  duties  are  as  follows : 

f  1.  The  inspector  shall  preserve  the  cleanliness  of  the  building  i^d  of  the  dor^ 
uitories;  he  shall  maintain  necessary  order,  and  shall  distribute  the  food  and  assist 
bt  the  daily  meali. 

i20  M»  shall  advise  the  direetor  of  the  qumth  of  sny  infraetieo  of  ths  rales^  and 
hall  give  notice  of  anything  that  may  be  necessary. 

i  3«  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  reside  in  the  ssyhim,  to  have  under  his  oare  and  xe- 
poDsibility  all  the  utensils  of  the  service,  and  the  property  of  the  asylujsi;  to  keep 
he  clothes,  earthenware,  and  utensils,  giving  them  out  an4  i^eceiviiig  them  on 
leoovat. 

t  4  To  observe  and  fulfill  the  instmotjkxna  of  tha  dinsqUg  i^f  thf  Vbfsiih  PT  hif 
.nbstLimte. 

t  6.  To  have  the  clothes  of  the  iiimatee  wasiied,  and  keep  a  list  of  those  sent  out 
knd  returned. 

f  6.  To  keep  the  groceries  under  key,  and  to  give  them  to  the  cook  in  the  neces- 
lary  proportions. 

f  7.  Not  to  give  entrance  into  the  asylum  to  any  one  who  may  seek  it,  except  by 
)rder  of  the  procurador  or  administrator. 

i  8.  Not  to  leave  the  establishment  without  consent  of  the  director. 

1 9.  To  see  that  the  meals  are  served  at  fixed  hours,  and  not  to  allow  the  inmates 
to  go  out  without  the  consent  of  the  directory. 

Art.  2.  The  female  servant  shall  follow  the  same  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
female  inmates  as  above  given  for  the  guard,  besides  helping  the  cook* 
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CLEAKUNKSS. 

Art.  3.  All  the  inmates  are  obliged  to  take  two  baths,  lukewarm  or  cold,  per  week, 
viz,  on  Tharsdays  and  Sundays. 

Art.  4.  The  men  will  have  their  hair  out  and  beards  trimmed  on  the  1st  day  oi 
every  month. 

Art.  5.  The  inmates  will  be  fhmished  with  snch  clothes  and  shoes  as  may  be 
necessary  for  cleanliness  and  decency,  and  changes  of  shirts  and  bed  clothea  e?ery 
Sonday,  or  before,  if  necessary. 

Sole  paragraph, — The  inmates  of  both  sexes  shall  wear  a  uniform  gannent  when- 
erer  they  appear  in  public. 

MEAIA. 

Abt.  6.  Meals  will  be  served  at  the  following  hours ; 

i  1.  From  November  to  April,  breakfast  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  duiini 
the  other  six  months  at  8  o'clock,  consisting  of  bread  of  120  grammes  and  coffee. 

$  2.  Dinner  during  the  first  months  named  at  12  o'clock,  during  the  other  month..^^ 
at  1  o'clock,  consisting  of  soup ;  four  days  in  the  week,  boiled  beef  with  vegetablo^^ 
and  pastry ;  three  days,  rosat  beef,  rice  or  potatoes.    On  one  of  the  three  days  fisE=:=^^ 
may  be  substituted  for  meat.    For  desert  on  four  days  there  will  be  oranges,  and  oi 
three  days  bananas.    The  soup  should  be  prepared  with  the  broth  of  meat,  au( 
should  be  varied  during  the  week. 

$  8.  Supper  will  be  served  at  6  o'clock  in  summer  and  at  5  o'clock  in  winter,  con — -- 
sisting  of  matt^  (Paraguayan  tea)  and  120  grammes  of  bread. 

BBCREATION. 

Art.  7.  After  breakf^t  and  dinner  the  inmates  may  walk  for  an  hoar  In  th^ 
garden. 

WORK. 

Art.  8.  The  men  on  work  days  should  engage  in  occupations  suitable  to  their  eon 
dition  and  aptitude.    The  women  should  also  occupy  themselves  in  sewing,  swee 
ing,  iron  the  clothes  of  the  establishment,  and  in  short,  with  whatever  they 
fitted  to  do,  without  preijudice  to  their  health. 

RI8INO  AND  RBTIRINO. 

Art.  9.  At  the  strokeof  the  waking  bell,  given  by  the  guard,  which  will  be  durin, 
the  months  from  November  to  April  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  inmates,  excep 
invalids,  will  be  obliged  to  rise.  In  the  months  firom  May  to  October  they  wiU  ris 
at  7  o'clock. 

Art.  10.  The  stroke  of  the  retiring  bell  wiU  be  given  at  7  p.  m.  in  the  winter,  an 
at  8  o'clock  p.  m.  in  the  summer,  it  being  the  duty  of  the  guard  to  see  that  all  dul 
retire  at  that  hoar  and  the  lights  put  oul 


♦n* 
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aXPARATB  APARTMKNT8. 


Art.  U.  The  house  on  the  comer  where  the  asylum  is  established  will  be  used  b 
the  men,  and  the  house  immediately  adjoining  by  the  women,  it  being  the  duty  o: 
the  inmates  to  keep  themselves  in  their  respective  departments. 


of 


ORKRRAI.  RULE. 

Art.  12.  On  Sundays  those  inmates  who  are  able  will  go  in  a  body  to  mass  in  one 
of  the  churches  of  the  city,  except  those  who  are  not  Catholics,  who  will  have  the 
right  to  attend  the  services  of  the  ohoroh  to  which  they  belong. 

A.  C.  CoRRRA  Leitk, 

Prettdsal. 
Benjamin  Fjlorrs, 

S^eretary, 


se 
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BRITISH  GUIANA. 

BMPORT  BY  CONSUL  CARROLL,  OF  DEMSRARA. 

(1)  There  are  no  tramps  proper  in  British  Ooiana — ^that  is,  no  class  of 
ible-bodied  men  moving  abont  from  place  to  place,  living  npon  what 
Jiey  can  procure.  There  are  nnmbers  of  beggars,  however,  living  in 
;lie  vicinage  of  the  city  of  G^rgetown,  who  make  a  practice  of  going 
^e  rounds,  as  it  were,  on  Saturdays,  to  whom  certain  persons  invaria- 
>ly  contribute  about  two  cents  each.  This  class  is  composed  of  per- 
lons  afflicted  by  disease  of  various  genera,  some  being  lepers,  others 
ieformed,  others  blind  or  semiblind,  etc.  AH  trade  upon  their  infirm- 
ties.    Few,  if  any,  are  able  to  work. 

(2)  The  public  relief  of  the  poor  is  administered  by  the  poor-law 
x>iiimission,  which  is  generally  composed  of  clergymen  of  the  various 
lenominations,  the  fund  being  provided  by  the  Government.  Most  of 
she  cborches,  too,  make  collections  for  the  poor  of  their  respective  con- 
gregations. 

(3)  Occasionally  complaints  are  made  as  to  beggars,  whereupon  a  few 
sre  taken  to  the  almshouse,  but  as  there  appears  to  be  no  law  comx)el- 
ling  their  detention  therein,  they  take  the  first  opportunity  of  leaving. 
E^o  efforts  appear  to  be  made  to  suppress  or  stop  begging,  nor  does  it 
appear  to  be  unlawful,  as  the  Gk)vernment  of  Her  Majesty  is  said  to 
Dbject  to  anything  like  a  vagrancy  law,  lest  it  should  descriminate,  or 
appear  to  discriminate,  against  the  colored  people.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  in  this  direction  since  emancipation,  but  all  ordinances 
to  preclude  begging,  idleness,  loafing,  wandering,  etc.,  from  place  to 
place  are  said  to  have  been  disallowed  by  the  home  Government  upon 
the  ground  that  invidious  distinctions  were  made,  as  they  could  only 
apply  to  colored  men. 

(4)  Kothing  is  being  done  to  make  beggars  work.,  It  would  be  futile 
if  it  were,  as  they  are  unable  to  work  as  a  rule.  At  the  almshouse 
basket- making  is  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent,  but  the  inmates  thereof 
are  old,  weak,  or  suffering  from  chronic  and  incurable  diseases  and 
can  accomplish  little. 

(5)  Indiscriminate  charity  to  beggars  in  this  colony  appears  to  be 
Tery  inimical  to  the  community.  A  number  of  people  suffering  from 
various  diseases,  including  leprosy  and  syphilis,  are  allowed  to  wander 
about  the  streets  and  pavements  where  hundreds  of  people  in  bare  feet 
and  legs  are  walking;  their  putrid  sores  are  often  exuding  or  evolving 
noxious  and  offensive  effluvia,  which  can  not  but  be  injurious.  The 
hovels  in  which  they  sleep  are  sources  of  disease,  and  the  people  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  must  suffer  more  or  less. 

When  tiie  people  in  question  are  taken  to  the  almshouse  they  are 
isolatedi  kept  from  cohabiting  with  their  wives,  cleansed,  and  their 
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sores  regularly  dressed.  This,  however,  is  repugnant  to  their  feelings, 
and  at  the  llrst  opportanity  of  getting  away  they  resume  their  rags, 
filth,  and  all  manner  of  unspeakable  things. 

(6)  No  experiments  have  been  made  as  to  the  best  system  of  dis- 
tribnting  public  and  private  charities  in  this  colony.  The  freedmen  or 
colored  people  are  said  to  have  little  or  no  self-respect  or  shame,  and 
beg  as  a  matter  of  course.  A  stranger  ia  readily  impressed  with  tiiis 
attribute  on  their  part. 

(7)  There  has  been  nothing  done  to  prevent  the  intermarriage  m 

paupers  so  far  as  known. 

Philip  Oa&roll, 

(hnsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 


COLOMBIA. 

COLON. 
BMFOBT  ST  nCB-CONSXTL  R&BmOW. 

(1)  That  class  of  vagrants  designated  <^  tramps,''  unless  it  beoom^^^e 
criminal,  is  not  controlled  or  regulated  in  this  province. 

(2)  There  is  an  association  called  The  Colon  Benevolent  Society^^  *^i 
supported  entirely  by  private  aid,  through  which  charity  is  dlspense^a^^ 
to  the  sick  and  destitute.  Its  resources  are,  however,  too  limited  tuL^m^o 
accomplish  much  good  or  evil. 

(6)  These  effects  in  this  peculiar  community,  composed  almost  whoUj^^^ 
of  the  colored  races,  would  be  difBcult  to  determine.    Want  of  th^»-*® 
absolute  sort  is  little  known,  although  poverty  is  the  rule.    The  cU— 
matio  and  other  conditions  are  such  that  suffering  is  tare. 

(6)  In  the  absence  of  any  system,  it  is  of  course,  impossible  to  sa^ 
what  has  proved  to  be  the  best. 

(7)  No  such  efforts  have  been  made.    Marriage  among  the 
is  practically  unknown.    There  is  always  a  considerable  number 
what  may  be  called  drifters,  of  different  nationalities,  who  l^pply 
aid  at  this  consulate.    These  are  for  the  most  part,  no  doubt,  tnunps, 
although  now  and  then  there  may  be  an  unfortunate  of  a  better  grade. 
As  our  Government  makes  no  provision  for  the  relief  of  any  except  ^^\ 
destitute  seamen,  it  is  impossible  to  help  all  these  applicants,  although 
in  most  cases  they  are  treated  kindly,  referred  to  the  dispfenring  officer 
of  the  local  benevolent  society  mentioned  in  reply  to  No.  2,  and  offered 
good  advice,  which  is,  no  doubt,  in  most  cases  considered  cheap. 

Tbaot  Bobinson, 

United  Statss  Conbulatb, 
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PANAMA. 

(1)  On  the  8d  of  June,  1886,  the  dvil  and  military  goyemor  of  the 
lepartment  of  Panama  issaed  a  decree  to  the  effect  that  *<the  individ- 
isIb  who  are  fimnd  in  the  dties  of  Panama  and  Colon,  and  in  the  yil- 
ages  along  the  line  between  them,  without  any  trade,  profeeekm,  or 
cnown  calling,  who  have  been  twice  indicted  for  crimes  or  arrested  for 
x>lioe  offenses,  shall  have  fifbeen  days  allowed  them  in  which  to  leave 
ske  department.  If  they  remain  after  that  time  they  shall  be  an*ested 
Hid  put  to  work  at  cleaning  and  repairing  the  streets  and  other  mnnici- 
^bI  services  that  may  be  necessary,  and  they  shall  have  a  daily  allow- 
Uice  of  food  of  the  value  of  SO  cents." 

While  this  law,  if  rigorously  executed,  would  have  materially  abated 
tihe  ^^ tramp"  nuisance,  it  was  for  several  years  seldom  enforced. 

Xhiring  the  flush  times  of  canal  work,  this  isthmus  swarmed  with 
rag»bonds  who  pretended  that  they  came  to  seek  work  on  the  canal, 
tot  that  they  could  not  get  work  because  they  were  white,  or  that  they 
^ad  lost  employment  through  sickness.  As  the  smallest  coin  in  circu- 
lation here  is  that  of  10  cents,  these  vagabonds  could  make  more  by 
l>e^g]ng  than  by  working,  and  the  charitable  disposition  oi  the  people 
foBt^«d  their  idle  habits.  The  Sisters  of  Oharity,  at  the  house  which 
bbeir  order  maintains  here,  fbmished  two  meals  a  day  gratuitously  to 
gdl  corners,  and  I  have  watched  certain  individual  members  of  the  order 
of  ^<tramx>s"  who  for  three  years  have  regularly  fed  at  the  table  of  the 
unns  and  apparently  have  done  no  work  in  that  time,  their  clothing 
being  obtained  by  begging. 

(2)  In  reply  to  the  question,  <<  What  are  the  methods  employed  ftyr 
the  distribution  of  alms,''  I  have  to  say  that  if  this  question  presup- 
poBce  some  law  on  the  subject,  my  answer  would  be  that,  until  re- 
cently, the  Saturday  of  each  week  was  the  day  on  which  any  person 
might  solicit  alms;  and  begging  on  other  days  was  nominally  only  per- 
mitted to  licensed  beggars  who  wore  a  certain  badge  of  th^  calling. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  beggars  went  around  daily,  but  Saturday  was 
their  day  par  excelUmee.  Of  course  the  begging  fraternity  soon  learned 
where  their  cries  were  heeded  and  where  they  were  not.  At  some 
houses  each  applicant  would  received  10  cents,  or  a  certain  few  would 
be  given  that  sum.  Those  who  were  in  the  regular  habit  of  giving 
alms  generally  put  out  a  certain  sum,  according  to  their  means,  say 
ftom  $1  to  $10,  and  when  that  sum  was  exhausted  the  late  comers  were 
refhsed.  Those  who  could  not  afford  to  be  so  liberal  provided  them- 
selves with  penny  buns,  or  small  loaves  of  bread,  candles,  bananas, 
etc.,  which  they  gave  in  Ueu  of  money. 

The  alms  of  the  bishop  of  Panama  were  distributed  at  10  o^cIock  in 
the  mcnming  of  each  Saturday,  at  which  timei^  1  Yitik^^  qIXmcl  cx^rass^ft^"^^ 
redpients,  the  number  of  whom  varied  from  eig\i\ij  tA  ^\i\xsi^^^ 
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(3)  The  annoyaace  caosed  to  resideDts  of  Panama  by  the  beggars, 
aDd  the  ill  impressioa  made  apon  fiu^ignera  passing  throngh  the  city         ^  '^  ^ 
by  the  sight  of  so  many  wretched  objects,  led  some  public-spirited  per- 
sons, aboat  a  year  ago,  to  ntilize  certain  charitable  beqnests  and  to 
augment  the  same  by  soliciting  the  aid  of  the  charitable  people  of  Pan- 
ama in  prepariog  a  home  for  the  destitnte,  which  home  is  called  the 
^^Asylo  Bolivar,"  or  Bolivar  Asylnm.    It  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
an  almshouse.    The  municipality  contributes  annually  to  its  funds  the 
equivalent  of  about  $325  in  United  States  coin.    The  lottery  compaoy 
assists  materially,  and  the  balance  of  the  expenses  is  made  up  by  the 
contributions  of  charitable  persons  who  subscribe  a  monthly  suul    On 
the  opening  of  this  almshouse  the  municipal  government  forbade  si 
begging,  and  took  measures  to  remove  to  the  asylum  aU  persons  Irnnm  ^    i 
to  be  entirely  destitute  and  unable  to  work. 

For  several  weeks  a  close  watch  was  kept  upon  theable- bodied  tramps, 
mostly  foreigners,  who  frequented  the  tables  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity^ 
and  those  who  were  found  begging  there  were  subjected  to  the 
of  the  decree  quoted  in  the  commencement  of  this  report.  That  vigili 
has  been  relaxed  of  late,  and  there  are  still  a  number  of  vagrants  hen 
who  prefer  the  freedom  of  the  streets,  even  with  the  risk  of  arrest^ 
the  discipline  of  the  Bolivar  Asylnm. 

(4)  The  only  efforts  that  are  being  made  here  to  convert  beggars  an< 
tramps  into  self-supporting  members  of  society  are  found  in  the  di^^^* 
cipline  of  the  Asylo  Bolivar,  which  includes  some  work  by  the  male  ing""M^n- 
mates  in  the  cleaning  of  the  hoose,  the  improvement  of  the  ground^^^-^ 
and  some  trifling  work  in  the  garden.    Several  of  the  female  pauper-ri^Errs 
have  been  taught  the  art  of  making  Panama  hats,  which  are  sold 
the  benefit  of  the  house;  and  some  wash  the  clothes  of  those  who 
not  do  any  work.    Of  the  184  inmates  of  the  asylum,  when  I  visited  ir  .M^^t 
recently,  a  m^jorit^  were  unfit  for  labor. 

(5)  To  the  fifth  question  it  appears  to  me  that  there  can  be  but  on»^^=^^ 
answer,  namely,  that  the  indiscriminate  dispensation  of  public  and  priBrr:*^' 
vate  charities  tends  to  pauperize  the  people. 

(6)  In  answering  the  sixth  question  I  presume  that  it  was  intende^^^^ 
that  each  consular  officer  should  base  his  reply  on  facts  gathered  um::^^^ 
or  conclusions  arrived  at,  from  the  study  of  the  existing  conditions  in  hi^^  -^^ 
own  district,  and  not  to  write  an  essay  based  on  what  he  had  observec^^^^ 
in  other  countries  and  what  he  has  read  of  the  writings  of  emiuesi\MCM^^^^ 
sociologists.    In  that  case  there  is  nothing  here  on  which  to  base  a  reply^^-'^^* 


(7)  So  far  as  I  can  discover  no  efforts  have  been  made  to  prevent  th#  -^^ . 
intermarriage  of  paupers.  In  point  of  fact,  a  majority  of  the  family -t-^^^ 
unions  here  are  illicit,  and  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  The  Eoma«:*^^  *^ 
Catholic  religion  is  the  religion  of  the  state  and  the  marriage  fees  of  th^M^^*'^^ 
church  are  high.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  form  of  civil  marriage  bu-^^^'^^ 
the  clergy  denounce  it  as  worthless,  and  although  the  law  recognize*^^^^^ 
itf  jBt  if  either  of  the  parties  to  %  mV\.  m^Ttla^e  should  afterward^^^^ 
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choose  to  marry  somebody  else  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church,  the 
law  decrees  that  the  latter  religious  rite  invalidates  the  former  civil 
marriage  I 

The  result  of  the  prevailing  illegitimacy  Is  that  in  many  cases  the 
&ther  does  nothing  for  his  children  who  grow  up,  only  too  frequently,  to 
be  an  addition  to  the  pauper  class,  and  not  having  had  a  parental  ex- 
ample of  chastity  they  go  on  increasing  the  population  without  adding 
to  the  material  strength  of  the  country. 

Thomas  Adamson, 

OonsulrOeneroL 
XJiriTSD  States  Oonsulatb, 

Fananuby  May  16y  1892. 


DUTCH    GUIANA. 

MMPOBT  BY  OONBXIL  ITYNDHAM,  OF  PARAMARIBO. 

Article  214  of  the  local  code  of  criminal  procedure  describes  as  va< 
Slants  aU  persons  who  have  no  fixed  abode  and  have  no  means  of  sub- 
stence,  and  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  plying  any  trade  or  pr#fes- 
^on.    Such  persons  are  punishable  with  imprisonment  of  from  one  to 
X  months. 

The  distribution  of  alms,  is  undertaken  principally  by  the  poor-re- 
lief committees  of  the  different  church  denominations,  each  exclusively 
the  members  of  its  own  church,    l^o  Episcopal  church  is  established 
the  colony,  and  the  poor  of  that  denomination  are  mostly  dependent 
the  American  and  English  consuls  and  on  their  fellow-countrymen 
»nd  women. 

There  is  beside  this  a  large  subsidy  to  the  different  churches  for  the 
^iipX>ort  of  orphans.  There  also  exists  the  Government  charitable  in- 
stitution for  indoor  relief,  called  "  Landsgrond  Boniface,"  where,  with- 
^:iut  distinction,  paupers  are  admitted  and  cared  for  to  the  extent  of 
^be  available  accommodation. 

There  are  no  reformatories  for  beggars  and  vagrants  in  this  colony, 
"^he  paui>ers  in  the  ^<  Landsgrond  "  being  allowed  to  go  out  and  beg 
^%x>  add  to  their  Government  rations.    The  result  is  that  begging  is  not 
;^roliibited,  but  is  virtually  overlooked,  and  the  town  is  ftiU  of  beggars. 
There  is  no  system  in  force,  the  only  principle  being  that  each  per- 
son does  what  is  in  his  or  her  power  to  alleviate  distress  according  to 
rindividaal  ideas  and  feelings,    l^o  effort  is  made  to  elevate  the  recipi- 
«mts  of  charity  trom  their  position;  they  are  not  offered  employment, 
«uid  ore  only  encouraged  to  seek  it  by  being  provided  with  poor  lodg- 
ing and  only  the  absolutely  necessary  food  to  keep  them  alive.    ISo  re- 
:fi[>rmatorie8  or  institutions  exist  for  their  eventual  rehabilitation  as 
jpood  and  useful  members  of  society. 
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Marriage  is  sJlowed  to  all  persons,  paupers  incladed,  who  conform  to 
the  reqniDenieiits  of  article  82,  and  following,  of  the  civil  oode. 

There  is  plenty  of  work  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  that  can 
and  wiU  work  in  this  colony,  and  on  fair  wages.  *  The  aged,  blind,  and  / 

weakly  are  largely  subscribed  for,  but  nnfortnnately  the  flinds  sub- 
scribed are  not  always  appropriated  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
given,  but  are  by  some  of  the  religions  denominations  caintaliEed  and 
placed  out  on  mortgages,  the  interest  only  being  given  to  the  poor,  for 
whom  the  subscriptions  were  originally  intended. 

W.  Wyndham, 

UiOTBD  States  Oonsulatb, 

FaxwmaribOj  May  18^  1892. 


i    1 


FALKLAND   ISLANDS. 

BMPORT  BT  CONSUL  LA8AM. 

(1)  Ko  regulations  here  for  tramps  or  any  other  class  ot  vagrants. 

(2)  By  a  committee  consisting  of  private  citizens,  without  distinc-     . 
tion  of  sex. 

.  (3)  Begging  is  not  known  here. 
(6;  The  little  amount  of  alma  dispensed  here  seems  to  have  no  eTilM^^r^ 

effects. 

(6)  Finds  no  application  in  the  Falkland  Islands. 

(7)  Have  no  paupers  here. 

Henbt  S.  Lasab, 

OoniuL 
United  States  Oonsulatb, 

Fort  Stanley.  Falkland  Islands^  April  20j  189Z 


MEPOBT  BT  CONSUL  DAXIQHBBTT,  OF  OALLAO, 

(1)  Peru  has  no  class  of  vagrants  except  on  the  coast,  cMrespondiiij 
with  the  ^  tramps  "  of  the  United  States.    Th«  habitable  and  et^Mn/l^dcm^^ 
valleys  are  separated  l^  long  stretches  of  inhospitable  wastes  of 
ren  mountain  and  plain,  to  pass  over  which  tries  sufficiently  the 
mounted  and  well-supplied  traveler  and  offer  no  temptation  to  lasy 
indolent  men  on  foot,  searching  rather  for  charity  than  for  work, 
railroads  offiar  no  encouragement  either,  since  people  who  do  not 
tickets  are  not  permitted  on  the  trains  at  all.    The  coast  of  Peru^  an^  ^i 
indeed  the  whole  west  coast  of  South  America^  swarms  with 
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re  known  as  beaob-combers,  men  wbo  drift  here  in  yessels  from  all 
arts  of  the  world  and,  losing  courage  and  strength  and  manliness 
broagb  drink  and  other  vices  (mostly  the  former),  become  next  to  worth- 
S88  as  seamen,  if  not  entirely  so.  They  do  odd  jobs  here  and  there 
rhen  too  pressing  want  compels  work,  and  beg  about  the  streets. 
lome  of  them  camp  in  parties  in  the  brushy  low  grounds  in  the  neigh- 
orhood  of  Gallao  and  Lima,  visiting  both  places  during  the  day,  and 
arrying  back  to  camp  what  they  have  succeeded  in  begging  during  the 
lay.  There  are  not  so  many  of  these,  but  they  are  the  nearest  ap- 
iioach  to  the  tramp  of  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  beech-combers 
leep  in  vacant  houses,  in  raUroad  cars,  and  in  deserted  buildings  that 
iffer  a  roofl 

The  coast  towns  are  full,  too,  of  native  beggars,  who  are  x>erm]tted  to 
«k  alms  on  the  streets  and  to  go  from  house  to  house  every  Saturday. 
k>  common  is  this  custom  that  Saturday  has  come  to  be  known  as  beg- 
ar's  day.  Alms  are  not  asked  in  a  persistent  or  offensive  way  either, 
at  the  open  palm  of  want  meets  one  on  the  most  frequented  streets  at 
[most  on  every  step  on  Saturdays.  The  police  have  orders  to  '<  pursue" 
le  unworthy  beggars — ^those  who  are  strong  and  able  to  work — and 
lis  surveillance  results  in  some  healthful  restraint. 

The  Chinese  population  support  a  good  hospital  at  Bella  Yista,  a 
nail  station  at  the  outskirts  of  Gallao,  and  one  also  in  Lima,  where 
key  take  care  of  their  destitute  and  sick  at  their  own  expense.  The 
oor  of  the  Chinese  take  advantage  of  the  permission  in  regard  to  beg- 
iWLg  on  Saturday,  and  join  the  beggars  of  all  classes  and  nationalities 
i.  the  grand  rounds  of  almsasking  on  that  day. 

(2)  At  Lima  aud  Callao  public  charities  are  dispensed  through  the 
^neflcencia,  which  is  a  corporation  intrusted  with  that  duty,  and  de- 
'^68  its  revenues  from  a  tonnage  tax  on  vessels,  the  profits  arising 
X)m  the  weekly  drawings  of  the  public  lottery,  from  burial  charges. 
Kid  from  rents  of  property  which  is  purchased  from  time  to  time  out 
r  the  surplus  accruing  from  these  sources.  Out  of  this  fund  the  hos- 
itals  are  conducted,  schools  are  sustained  for  orphan  children  who 
^ve  no  means  of  support,  and  the  public  charities  are  dispensed 
:irough  the  various  stations  provided,  where  the  iK>or  may  call  for  food 
Hd  attention. 

At  Gallao  there  is  a  very  good  school  for  the  girls  of  the  destitute,  and 
t  Lima  there  is  a  school  for  boys  of  this  class,  where  they  receive  an 
(ementary  education  and  are  taught  some  self-supporting  trade. 

(3)  The  methods  employed  for  the  distribution  of  alms  is  explained 
L  above  reply.  The  destitute  sick  are  attended  to  at  the  <<  free  ward" 
'  the  hospitals,  and  the  hungry  are  fed  at  the  stations  alluded  to  in 
»ply  to  question  1.  Begging  is  prohibited  by  law,  but,  in  the  presence 
'  snchi  pleading  want,  those  known  to  be  worthy  of  charity  are  per- 
itted  to  beg  under  the  restrictions  mentioned.  No  continuous  effort  is 
ade  to  suppress,  but  only  to  restrict  to  the  most  worthy. 
354A 13 
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(4)  As  to  eflforts  for  the  conversion  of  "  beggars^'  and  "tramps "to 
self  supporting  members  of  society,  the  finances  of  the  country  are 
not  in  condition  to  warrant  public  expenditures  further  than  those 
mentioned,  in  experiments  of  this  sort.  In  the  interior  there  are  no 
public  provisions  for  taking  care  of  the  poor.  Th  ose  who  fall  into  want 
must  depend  upon  family  connections  or  friends,  or  the  charities  dis- 
pensed by  the  church }  and  some  of  the  poor  drift  to  the  coast  to  feed 
upon  the  crumbs  that  are  offered  there. 

(5)  The  charities,  as  I  have  observed  them,  both  at  the  hospitals  and 
public  stations,  are  so  stinted  and  pinched  as  to  offer  no  inducement 
to  such  as  the  ordinary  "  tramp  "  of  the  United  States,  nor  do  I  tUnk 
that  they  encourage  those  who  have  strength  and  opportunity  to  be- 
come self  supporting,  to  become  idlers  and  recipients  of  the  bestowals 
coming  through  the  ^^Beneflcencia.''    The  destitute  are  not  cared  for 
in  any  particular,  in  a  way  to  compare  with  that  accorded  the  sick  and 
destitute  of  the  United  States  as  a  rule,  but,  considering  the  revenues 
at  disposal  here,  it  is  perhaps  well  up  to  the  limits  of  the  abilities  oi 
those  who  dispense  the  charities.    The  support  of  the  poor  who  ar« 
able  to  work  is  discountenanced  and  discouraged  as  mnch  as  may  l>^ 
but  the  languishing  condition  of  trade  and  the  industries  necessitate^ 
great  liberality  and  more  or  less  laxity  of  the  rules. 

(6)  As  before  stated,  the  country  is  confined  by  financial  necessiti^^s 
to  that  method  which  will  assure  relief  from  present  needs  of  sufferei"""^, 
rather  than  to  experiments  as  to  the  best  methods  for  elevating  tK=i6 
unfortunate.  Those  who  beg  publicly  are  mostly  the  old  and  decrepfiSt, 
the  blind,  the  lame,  the  legless,  and  the  armless,  and  for  such  as  the— ^se 
there  is  no  prospect  at  present  for  elevation,  or  even  a  betterment  of 
their  condition.  They  shuffle  along  in  the  shadow  of  despair,  if  not  in 
its  very  blackness,  and  if  they  hope,  to  the  observer  it  appears  li~ZIie 
hoping  absolutely  against  hope. 

(7)  There  is  no  restraint  upon  marriage,  except  that  arising  fromtz^he 
charges  by  the  church  for  solemnizing  nuptials.  I  am  told  that  ew  -en 
beggars  may  marry  if  charity  pays  for  the  ceremony.  It  does  ^^ot 
appear,  however,  that  the  church  gives  any  encouragement  to  si  ^^^ 
marriages  by  remitting  the  charges,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  among 
tain  classes  to  ignore  the  church  altogether,  and  live  as  man  and 
without  the  sanction  of  the  church. 

A.  J.  Daughebty, 

Vdmrn    Mil 
United  States  Consulate, 

OaUoQ^  March  24^  1893. 
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URUGUAY. 

BXPOBT  BY  OOItaVL  HILL,  MONTEVIDEO. 

(1)  Vagrants  are  taken  in  by  the  police,  and,  if  crippled  or  sick  or 
sane,  banded  over  to  the  "  Comision  de  Caridad  y  Beneflcencia,'^  which 
nds  them  to  the  hospital,  the  poorhouse,  or  the  other  asylums,  as  the 
se  may  require.  K  in  good  health,  they  are  brought  before  a  judge 
id,  generaUy,  put  into  prison  for  two  or  three  months. 

(2)  The  distribution  of  alms  is  entirely  of  a  private  character.  There 
e  some  societies  which  make  it  their  object  to  look  after  people  in 
»ed,  and  to  supply  them  with  articles  of  food,  medicine,  etc. 

(3)  Until  lately  the  country  has  been  pretty  free  of  beggars.  In  re- 
rd  to  punishing  them,  they  are  treated  the  same  as  vagrants.  In 
usequeuce  of  the  crisis  through  which  this  country  is  passing  va- 
a.ncy  and  begging  have  lately  become  more  frequent,  and  the  asylums 
der  the  care  of  the  "Comision  de  Caridad''  are  crowded.  The 
ter  has,  therefore,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  suggested  to  the  Govern- 
$nt  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  the  landing  of  paupers  under  heavy 
es  on  the  steamship  companies  trying  to  do  so,  and  the  obligation  to 
,um  them  to  the  country  from  which  they  came ;  and,  further,  only  to 
ve  such  persons  admitted  to  the  asylums  as  are  citizens  of  this  Ee- 
biic  or  have  lived  in  the  same  for  some  length  of  time,  or  are  in  need 
public  assistance  through  accident  or  similar  reasons. 

(4)  No  efforts  have  been  made  in  this  direction,  as  there  has  been  no 
ase  for  such  until  lately. 

(5)  Indiscriminate  almsgiving*  tends  here,  as  it  does  everywhere  else, 
encourage  professional  begging. 

(6)  The  public  charities  are,  as  said  before,  under  the  charge  of  the 
Domision  de  Caridad  y  Beneflcencia,''  the  honorary  members  of  which 
•e  prominent  citizens  appointed  by  the  Government.  This  commis- 
on  derives  the  income  necessary  for  its  work  from  a  lottery,  called 
Loteria  de  Caridad,"  the  only  one  lawfully  authorized  in  this  conn- 
y.  There  are  —  drawings  during  the  year.  The  proceedings  are  well 
ad  conscientiously  managed.  The  net  income  from  this  lottery  for 
le  last  years  was  from  $  400,000  to  $600,000  per  annum. 

Under  the  management  of  said  commission  are:  (a)  The  ^'Hospital 
6  Caridad"  (Charity  Hospital),  (b)  The  National  Insane  Asylum, 
3)  The  Poor  House,  {d)  The  Foundling  and  Orphan  Asylum,  (e)  The 
inallxK>x  Hospital,  and  (/)  The  <<  Asilos  Maternales." 

(a)  Charity  Hospital.  On  January  1, 1890,  there  were  462  patients 
1  this  hospital;  during  the  year  6,738  entered,  5,708  were  dismissed  as 
tred,  etc.,  and  635  died.  Of  the  6,378  patients  admitted  in  1890, 1,  i  91 
^e  of  Uruguayan  nationality,  1,770  Spaniards,  1,683  Italians,  and  the 
^t  of  other  nationalities. 

*To  Btreet  begg«r»« 
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(b)  The  inmates  of  the  Insane  Asylum  on  January  1^  1891,  consisted 
of  424  men  and  305  women. 

(c)  The  Poor  House  contained  on  December  31, 1890,  334  inmates. 
{d)  Foundling  and  Orphan  Asylum.    Thare  were  357  foundlings  and 

157  orphans  in  this  asylum  on  January  1, 1890.  During  the  year  276 
foundlings  and  69  orphans  were  admitted;  144  foundlings  and  2  or- 
phans died,  88  were  reclaimed,  48  adopted,  so  that  the  number  of 
children  in  the  asylum  on  January  1, 1891,  consisted  of  388  foundliugs 
and  189  orphans. 

{e)  In  the  Smallpox  Hospital  108  patients  were  treated  during  1890, 
of  whom  22  died,  74  were  dismissed  as  cured,  12  patients  remainiiig 
under  treatment  in  the  hospital  on  January  1, 1891. 

(/)  The  '^  Asilos  MaternaleSy"  of  which  there  are  three  in  Montevideo, 
contained  on  January  1, 1890, 1,980  children. 

These  children  are  either  left  entirely  to  the  care  of  the  asylum  by 
their  parents  or  tutors,  to  be  sheltered,  fed,  clothed,  and  educated 
there,  or  they  are  brought  there  in  the  morning  and  retired  late  in  the 
afternoon,  receiying  two  meals  in  the  asylum  and  schooling.    Ghildieu 
are  received  from  the  age  of  2  years.    The  boys  are  kept  until  they  are 
about  10  years,  the  girls  until  they  are  about  12  years  of  age,  able  U) 
earn  their  own  living  if  necessary,  for  which  purpose  they  have  x«^ 
ceiyed  a  regular  common  schooling  and  a  good  moral  education. 

The  system  of  education  is  that  of  Froebel's. 

"So  remuneration  whatsoever  is  taken  from  the  parents  or  tutors      ^ 
the  children,  and  no  difference  as  to  nationality  is  made. 

The  asylums  are  directed  by  nuns. 

There  is  besides  the  '^Escuela  de  Arte  y  OfLcios,"  where  parents 
tutors  may  bring  their  boys  whom  they  can  not  manage  at  home.  Tk:^ 
is  somewhat  of  a  house  of  correction^  but  also  under  the  care  of  tC^ 
^^Oomision  de  Caridad."    There  are  artisan  shops,  such  as  a  pnnti 
office,  lithographer's,  etc.,  in  this  school,  and  the  boys  are  instruc 
in  one  of  these  trades. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the '^Gomision  de  Oaridad"has  quite 
large  work  under  its  care  which  is  attended  to  in  a  very  creditable  wa,. 

(7)  TSo  efforts  have  been  yet  in  this  direction. 

Fbank  D.  Hill, 

OqimuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Montevideo^  June  25^  1892. 
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VENEZUELA, 

LAG  U  AYR  A. 

RSPOnr  B7  COJ^STTL  ff ANITA. 

In  Laguayra,  during  times  of  ordinary  commercial  activity,  there  is 

0  class  answering  to  what  is  known  in  the  States  as  '^  tramps."    There 

1  employment  of  some  kind  for  all  males  who  are  able  to  work,  and 

early  all  able-bodied  men  earn  enough  money  in  some  way  to  feed  and 

lothe  themselves  and  their  families;  and,  since  the  poor  people  Uve 

ery  cheaply,  a  small  sum  of  money  will  go  a  great  ways  in  keeping 

lem,  their  principal  food  being  fish  and  fruit.    They  wear  but  little 

othing  and  that  of  the  cheapest  sort,  aTid  their  houses  are  only  in- 

nded  to  keep  out  the  sun  and  rain,  there  being  no  cold  to  provide 

^nst.    This  country  seems  to  be  always  prosperous  in  times  of  peace, 

ving  plenty  of  work  for  the  laborer.    In  times  of  revolution,  when 

isiness  is  not  active,  the  unemployed  are  sent  into  the  army,  and  are 

ovided  for  in  that  way.    Sick  persons  are  taken  care  of  at  hospitals 

tiich  are  located  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  this  consular  district. 

ley  are  kept  at  public  expense.    Old  people  and  cripples  who  have 

i  means  of  providing  for  themselves  are  assisted  by  the  merchants  of 

icli  city  and  town,  who  set  aside  a  certain  amount  each  week  to  dis- 

ibute  among  cripples  and  old  people  who  call  regularly  each  Saiur- 

\j  and  receive  something  at  each  store  and  office  in  the  precinct  in 

hich  they  live.    I  have  never  heard  of  any  suffering  in  this  district 

a  account  of  i)overt7.    This  climate  favors  the  poor  and  is  merciftd  to 

le  unfortunate. 

PniLTP  0,  Hanna, 

Consul, 
Uhited  States  Consulate, 

Laguayraj  June  1, 1892. 


MARACAIBO. 

MEPOBTBT  CONSUL  PLUMACHSB. 

(1)  There  are  no  tramps  in  this  consular  district. 

(2)  There  is  no  systematized  method,  either  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
xnment  or  by  means  of  societies.  Alms  giving  is  indiscriminate  and 
ndividuals  according  to  the  ability  and  benevolence  of  the  giver. 

(3)  Street  begging,  and  from  door  to  door,  has  always  been  very 
loticeable,  and  is  almost  a  recognized  ^Mnstitution"  In  this  city,  the 
aerchants  distributing  every  Saturday  coppers  among  the  many  appli- 
cants. 

The  mendicants,  however,  do  not  confine  their  calls  to  Saturday 
ilone,  and  at  times  become  such  a  plague  that  t\i^  w.^^^'^^^x^  ^s^^ 
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filled  with  protests  and  appeals  to  the  government.  When  this  hap- 
pens, the  authorities  give  notice  that  stringent  measores  are  to  be 
taken  at  once,  and  resolve  that  all  deserving  mendicants  are  to  be  I 
registered  and  famished  with  a  certificate.  Anyone  foond  begging 
and  unprovided  with  this  document  is  to  be  handed  over  to  the  police 
and  punished,  as  there  are  no  doubt  many  lazy  impostors  who,  in  some 
well-known  cases,  are  infinitely  better  off  than  many  of  those  who  give 
them  alms. 

Unfortanately,  however,  the  stringent  measures  are  never  taken,  and 
the  resolve  of  the  authorities  ends  with  the  passage  of  the  municipal  res- 
olution, the  result  being  that  the  momentary  agitation  of  the  question       |  j^ 
dies  out  until  the  abuse  becomes  again  too  flagrant,  when  the  same 
programme  is  repeated,  and  this  continues  on  ad  infinitum. 

(4)  No  efforts  are  being  made  to  convert  beggars  and  tramps  to  self- 
supporting  members  of  society. 

(5)  There  are  no  public  charities,  that  is,  for  alms-giving,  althoag^Jci 
Maracaibo  is  famous  for  its  free  hospital  and  asylum  organization.    Tl^^^ 
spirit  of  the  people  is  essentially  charitable  to  a  high  degree,  and  pri''^' 
ate  alms-giving  is  exercised  indiscriminately,  the  effect,  to  a  certaft-^ 
extent,  being  no  doubt  bad,  inasmuch,  as  already  noted,  it  tends  to  e 
courage  idleness  and  imposture. 

The  subjects  of  questions  6  and  7  have  never  been  taken  into  consi 
oration  in  this  district.    It  will  be  remembered  that  poverty  in  tit— i8 
country,  however  absolute  it  may  be,  is  a  very  different  thing  fromt^Vie 
same  condition  in  other  climates.    In  this  consular  district,  for  examp^V^ 
it  is  summer  the  year  round;  there  is  no  month  during  which  theear^?^^^ 
does  not  produce;  the  rivers  and  lakes  team  with  fish,  and  the  fores— —^ 
with  game,  while  with  the  expenditure  of  a  dollar  a  poor  man's  wardro 
may  be  supplied  for  a  twelve-month.    Moreover,  it  is  scarcely  deem 
derogatory  to  solicit  alms,  and  the  professional  beggar  has  a 
standing  much  superior  to  that  of  his  confrere  in  the  United  States. 

E.  H.  Plumacher, 

OqmuL 
United  States  OoNSuiiATB, 

Maracaibo^  March  18^  1892. 
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W^EST  INDIES. 
BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

THE  BAHAMAS. 
BXPOBT  BT  CONSUL  JPLAUf,  OF  NASaAU. 

The  Bahamas,  I  am  happy  to  say,  do  not  possess  that  class  of  va. 
grants  designated  generally  as  tramps,  and  there  is  therefore  no  call 
for  any  regulations  to  control  them,  and  none  exist  in  this  colony. 

The  only  public  method  of  distributing  alms  is  by  means  of  the  asylum 
}r  almshouse. 

There  is  a  law  on  the  statute  books  by  which  begging  in  public  is 
Prohibited,  but  it  is  to  all  intents  and  pmposes  a  dead  letter,  as  I 
ever  heard  of  any  attempt  to  enforce  it.  Begging  is  very  prevalent 
1  the  streets  of  this  city,  especially  so  of  strangers  who  visit  Nassau 
ariBg  the  winter  months.    There  is  no  attempt  to  suppress  it. 

I  never  heard  of  any  direct  or  special  efforts  being  made  to  convert 
eggSkTQ  and  tramps  into  self-supporting  members  of  society.  It  is 
kely  that  church  organizations  and  some  temperance  societies  are 
oing  something  in  this  direction,  but  if  so  it  is  done  so  quietly  as  not 
>  be  attracting  special  attention. 

I  think  any  indiscriminate  dispensation  of  private  charity  is  bad,  and 
isiting  strangers  who  yield  to  the  importunities  of  beggars,  as  is  often 
he  case  here,  are  largely  responsible  for  this  growing  evil  of  begging. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  there  is  very  httle  pinching  poverty 

u  this  colony,  and  what  there  is  is  provided  for  by  a  general  almshouse, 

upported  by  the  colonial  government,  its  management  being  veiy 

.imple  and  much  after  the  style  of  our  county  almshouses  at  home,  so 

liere  is  little  to  be  learned  here  to  assist  in  the  jurlicious  dispensation 

^f  our  charities  at  home. 

Thos.  J.  MgLain,  Jb., 

Consul. 
XJkit£I>  States  Consulatb, 

Sassau^  New  Frovidence^  March  23^  1893, 


BERMUDA. 

EXPORT  BT  CONSUL  SULLIVAN,  OF  HAMILTON, 

(1)  Under  an  act  designated  ''the  vagrant  act,  1869,'^  vagrants  or 
"tramps"  being  convicted  are  liable  to  be  kept  at  hard  labor  for  any 
period  not  exceeding  three  calendar  months.  "  Tramp"  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  is  used  in  the  United  States  is  unknown  here.  There 
are  no  "  tramps,"  and  in  proportion  to  the  population  the  number  of 
vagrants  is  very  smalL 
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^2)  Parish  vestries  throagh  the  overseer  of  the  poor  are  legally  aa-         j 
thonzed  and  required  to  distribute  alms  in  the  form  of  food  and  cloth-         I 
ing  to  paupers.    The  word  ^<  alms"  as  used  here  refers  only  to  food  and        \ 
clothiug,  and  the  law  strictly  prohibits  parochial  officers  from  giving 
money  to  paupers.    Under  the  vagrant  act  penalties  are  imposed  for 
the  punishmeut  and  suppression  of  begging. 

(3)  There  beiug  few  of  either  class  here,  no  efforts  are  made  to  con- 
vert '< beggars"  and  'Hramps"  to  self-supporting  members  of  society. 

(4)  Public  charities  are  not  dispensed  indiscriminately,  but  carefnlljr 
and  economically,  after  due  investigation.    Indiscriminate  diapensatioik. 
of  private  charities  causes  and  promotes  drunkenness. 

(5)  The  only  system  of  distribution  of  charities  here  is  that  men 

tioned  above — ^by  the  overseer  of  the  i>oor.  A  home  for  paupers,  im  _ 
mediately  under  the  control  of  the  overseer,  is  provided  by  the  parochii^^l 
authorities.    Paupers  seldom  or  never  intermarry. 

(6)  Bermuda  is  singularly  fortunate.    While  there  are  not  vei y 

many  rich,  there  are  not  very  many  poor  people  on  the  islands.    Tl^^e 

colored  people,  who  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  population — ^thelast  cei 

sus,  that  of  1891,  showing  9,323  colored  to  5,690  white — ^are  gem 

sober,  honest,  and  industrious,  and  make  the  most  of  their  limited  o: 

IK)rtuuities,    Under  a  compulsory  education  law,  they  are  fairly  ed        ^. 

cated,  and  the  rising  generation  can  all  read  and  write.    They  are^^  a 

shining  and  splendid  proof  of  what  education  may  accomplish  in 

elevating  the  moral  tone  of  any  people.    They  have  too  much  st^,      ilf- 

respect  to  become  beggars.    This  partially,  in  fiact  in  a  great  mea^sas- 

ure,  explains  why  there  are  no  ^'tramps,"  but  few  vagrants,  and  ve^^ry 

little  begging  in  Bermuda. 

W.  K,  Sullivan, 

Consul 
United  States  Consulate, 

Eamilton^  April  9j  1892, 


JAMAICA. 

BBPORT  BY  CONSUL  BSTJBA 
CONTROL  OP  VAOBANTS. 

In  Jamaica,  taken  as  a  whole,  there  is  not  found  that  class 
^Hramps'^  well  defined  in  the  United  States  and  other  countric 
large  area.  The  habits  and  disposition  of  the  black  people  (who, 
is  weU  known,  largely  pre^lominate),  as  well  as  the  prodigality  of  natv^^ 
and  the  limited  area  of  this  country,  tend  to  prevent  any  such  well- 
fined  class  from  being  formed.  That  alms  are  frequently  solicitec::^*^  ^ 
quite  true,  but  from  all  outward  appearances  it  is  by  the  old,  feet^^^^ 
and  afflicted.  The  law,  if  judiciously  administered,  puts  sufficient  o^^^od- 
trolling  power  into  the  hand»  of  ixis^ectors  of  the  poor  to  prevent  ™ 
life  of  an  habitual  tramp  ox  tAiat  ol  aw  a^v^v^^Vioi^  ^ksv^Osi  >^^vtiou  fu--— ^^ 
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becoming  at  all  pleasant  or  desirable;  and  as  there  are  41  inspectors 
and  assistant  in8i)ector8  of  the  poor  distributed  over  an  area  of  only 
4,193  square  miles,  serving  a  population  of  640,000,  a  person  under- 
taking the  precarious  vocation  of  a  ^^professional  tramp"  would  soon 
fall  within  the' meshes  of  the  law,  which  provides,  among  other  things, 
for  the  punishment  of  begging  in  certain  oases  as  being  the  acts  of  a 
rogue  and  vagabond;  and  those  found  wandering  abroad  or  in  disrepu- 
table places  without  any  visible  means  of  subsistence,  and  persons 
w^andering  abroad  and  endeavoring  by  the  exposure  of  wounds  or  de- 
formities to  obtain  alms,  also  persons  endeavoring  to  obtain  alms  or 
charitable  contributions  of  any  nature  under  any  false  or  fraudulent 
pretense,  and  also  any  person  who  shall  willfully  abandon  his  wife  or 
children,  whereby  they  shall  be  left  dependent  for  support  on  public  or 
>rivate  charity  *e  all  defined  by  law  to  be  <<  rogues  and  vagabonds," 
Old  it  is  made  the  duty  of  all  constables  (and  every  neighborhood  is  liber- 
illy  provided  with  these  officers),  under  provision  for  their  punishment 
or  such  failure,  to  apprehend  all  such  characters  and  take  them  before 
k  justice  of  the  peace  to  be  dealt  with,  and  any  other  person  is  author- 
zed  to  arrest  and  carry  such  offenders  before  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
t  is,  however,  provided  that  no  person  shall  be  punished  for  the 
offense  of  begging  unless  he  could  by  his  labor  or  other  means,  or  by 
>aroclual  funds  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  have  been  provided  with 
;lie  necessaries  of  life.  And  to  prevent  the  <<  professional  tramp"  from 
>ecoming  a  charge  upon  the  poor  funds  it  is  provided  that  an  applicant 
.8  not  entitled  to  relief  unless  he  is  wholly  destitute  of  the  means  of 
mbsistence,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  from  mental  or  physical  cause, 
onable  to  earn  his  own  maintenance.  To  this  provision  there  are  two 
exceptions: 

(1)  Under  exceptional  circumstances  such  as  droughts,  epidemics  and 
such  like  causes,  when  relief  may  be  distributed. 

(2)  Temi)orary  relief  may  be  granted  by  an  inspector  of  the  poor  when 
he  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  applicant's  life  is  in  danger 
firom  starvation,  <<  anything  elsein  the  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing;" and  in  such  case  the  inspector  is  allowed  twenty-four  hours  for 
investigation  before  returning  an  answer  to  any  application  for  relief^ 
and  even  then  the  inspector  has  the  x>ower  to  decide  in  what  manner 
the  relief  shall  be  expended,  and  thus  he  is  enabled  in  all  doubtfril 
eases  to  offer  relief  in  the  i)oor-house,  and  the  result  is  that  those  re- 
lieved on  this  island  at  the  expense  of  the  ^^  poor  rates  "  are  destitute, 
and  for  the  most  part  aged,  infirm,  blind,  or  suffering  from  chronic  or 
liereditary  disease,  or  destitute  children. 

DISTBIBUTION  OF  AI.MS. 

The  distribution  of  alms,  or  the  "  poor  relief,"  is  intrusted  to  inspect- 
ors and  assistant  iiispectors  of  poor,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
parochial  boards.    These  officers,  who  bave  t\i^\i  x^^^a:M\n^  ^^Xss^s^vr. 
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or  parishes,  act  in  the  first  instance  upon  their  own  responsibility  within 
the  terms  of  the  law  and  their  instmctions  nntil  the  next  meeting  of 
the  parochial  board,  which  confirms,  alters  or  reverses  the  action  of  the 
inspector,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  cases  where  relief  is  confirmed  by 
the  parochial  board  the  inspector  continaes  to  give  it  nntil  otherwise 
directed,  or  representation  either  at  the  instance  of  the  inspector  or 
from  information  supplied  by  him  or  on  the  knowledge  of  members. 

The  inspector  of  the  poor  is  appointed  by  and  his  remuneration  fi:sed 
by  the  parochial  board,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  super 
vision.  Each  of  the  fourteen  parishes  has.  its  own  eleemosynary  or  par — ^  ^. 
ochial  board  which  exercises  jurisdiction  therein,  all  of  which  are  unde^Kr  .r 
the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  board  of  supervision,  whose  jurisdiction 
coextensive  with  the  island,  and  to  whom  appeals  may  be  taken,  b 
any  person  aggrieved,  from  the  action  of  the  parochial  board. 

The  several  reports  of  the  board  of  supervision,  which  are  made 
nually  to  the  governor,  show  that  it  carefully  scrutinizes  the  exi>endrr_^ii. 
tures  and  acts  of  the  inspectors  and  also  the  conduct  of  the  parochi^=:^Bd 
boards. 

REPORMATION  OF  VAGRANTS. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  province  of  the  board  of  supervision 
other  legal  authorities  (except  so  far  as  the  coersive  effects  of  thepenr 
laws  heretofore  mentioned  go)  to  take  any  direct  steps  to  convex 
" beggars"  and  "tramps"  into  self-supporting  members  of  society.  Tl 
board  of  supervision  and  its  subordinate  boards  and  inspectors  d< 
only  with  the  administration  of  poor  relief  to  those  entitled  there 
under  the  law.  However,  the  wholesome  influence  exercised  by  tKT-lie 
restriction  of  relief  to  such  persons,  and  the  refusal  of  it  in  most  cas  .^s=ie8 
to  the  few  applicants  who  are  habitual  beggars  and  tramps  no  doubt  h:.  ^.^as 
an  indirect  salutary  influence  in  converting  them  into  self-supportii^c^-^S 
members  of  society. 

INDISORIMINATE  CHARITY. 


There  is  not  such  an  "indiscriminate  dispensation"  of  public  or  p«r^3^* 
vate  charities  in  this  island  as  to  make  the  effects  of  the  same  notic^:^-^^^ 
able. 

BEST  CHARITY  SYSTEM. 


The  prevailing  opinion  here  is  that  the  plans  and  methods  abo^ 
outlined  are  the  best;  and  that  in  only  bestowing  aid  where  it  is  a  n  0^^  ^^" 
cessity,  and  continuing  the  same  only  so  long  as  the  necessity  existr^^-^^**^^^ 
does  more,  by  throwing  the  recipient  upon  his  own  resources,  towarcp""^^*^ 
his  ultimate  rehabilitation  as  a  good  and  self-supporting  member  •     "^^^ 
society,  than  would  anything  else. 

PAUPER  MARRIAGES. 

The  only  efforts  that  have  been  made  tending  to  prevent  interm 
m^e  of  paupers  is  the  strict  separation  of  the  sexes  in  thepoorhou 
And  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  Yiet^,  \Saai»\»\y3L\)\v\X3L^  ^^w^kSs^^ftic^jiired  '       ^^ 
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prevent  their  marriage  in  a  legal  sense,  as  they  do  not  seem  inclined 
to  invest  their  cohabitation  with  that  dignity,  illicit  cohabitation  not 
only  on  the  part  of  the  pauper  class,  bnt  of  these  more  favorably  situ- 
ated being  exceedingly  common,  upon  the  ground  of  economy.  A 
large  number  of  the  lower  class  live  together  duringtheir  natural  lives, 
and  raise  families  without  any  civil  or  ecclesias  tical  marriage,  it  being 
considered  more  in  accordance  with  social  customs  than  to  marry  with- 
out giving  a  wedding  breakfeist,  which  many  of  them  are  unable  to  do. 

ACKNOWLEDaMENT. 

I  can  not  conclude  this  report  without  acknowledging  my  great  in- 
debtedness to  Bobert  Johnstone,  esq.,  secretary  of  the  board  of  super- 
vision of  the  poor  relief,  for  most  of  the  information  upon  which  the 
fiome  is  based,  which  he  very  courteously  and  promptly  supplied. 

W.  B.  BSTES, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Kingston^  Jamaica^  April  21j  1892. 


ST.  CHRISTOPHER, 

BBFORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  PARKBB, 

(1)  There  are  no  '^tramps"  on  the  island  of  St.  Ghristopher,  such 
.as  are  known  by  that  name  in  other  couiitries. 

(2)  Alms  are  distributed  in  two  different  ways:  (1)  In  the  towns 
of  Basse  Terre  and  Sandy  Point  and  the  villages  of  ^<  Old  Boad"  and 
IDiepx^e  Bay  the  relief  is  given  weekly  in  the  shape  of  a  money  pay- 
xnent,  not  exceeding  30  cents  per  week  to  each  person,  by  what  is  known 
918  the  ^^poor  law  board;"  (2)  in  the  villages  of  Gayon  and  Nichola 
Town,  according  to  the  above  ratio,  alms  are  distributed  by  the  medi- 
cal officers  of  th«se  districts. 

(3)  Begging  is  punished  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  month 
or  a  fine  of  £5.  Fraudulent  begging  is  punished  by  imprisonment  not 
to  exceed  three  months. 

(4)  There  is  no  general  system  recognized  here  except  moral  suasion, 
with  but  little  success. 

(5)  The  effects  of  indiscriminate  dispensation  of  public  and  private 
charities  is  to  induce  them  to  beg  more. 

(6)  The  system  adopted  by  the  government  of  this  island  seems  to  be 
the  best.  There  are  no  professional  beggars.  The  people  who  beg  are 
really  in  want. 

(7)  The  beggars  and  paux>ers  do  not  intermarry  on  this  island.    The 

beggars  are  old  and  crippled  people. 

Stephen  W.  Parker, 

Commercial  Agent 
United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

JSt.  ChristopheTy  July  30^  1892. 
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TRINIDAD. 

EJSPOBT  BT  CONSUL  PIJBMOB. 

(1)  The  class  of  vagrants  generaUy  designated  <<  tramps  "is  not  in 
existence  here. 

(2)  There  is  no  systematic  method  employed  here  for  the  distribution 
of  alniB^  except  that  by  common  consent  beggars  ply  their  calling  in 
the  streets  to  a  greater  extent  on  Saturdays  than  on  other  days  of  the 
week. 

(3)  By  the  local  law  begging  is  made  an  offense  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment, bnt  the  law  seems  to  go  unenforced. 

(4)  No  special  efforts  are  being  made  to  convert  beggars  to  self-sap — < 
porting  members  of  society. 

(5)  The  effects  of  the  dispensation  of  public  and  prtvate  charities 
BO  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  same  as  in  other  places.  Many  objects  oftr^^of 
distress  are  relieved,  and  I  presume,  occasionally,  an  unworthy  persoDc:HK''n 
pei-petrates  a  swindle  on  the  charity  giver.  While  the  necessities  ofti^cDf 
the  beggars  are  not  so  urgent  here  as  in  cold  climates,  yet  they  ap>  ^^3* 
pear  in  considerable  numbers  and  present  a  most  pitiable  con<Utioii=^<n 
owing  to  the  presence  of  disease  among  them. 

(6)  No  efforts  are  now  being  made,  and  so  far  as  I  am  advised,  non^^^^6 
have  been  made  heretofore  looking  to  the  elevation  of  the  recipients  on^^EZDf 
charities. 

(7)  No  efforts  have  been  made  to  prevent  the  intermarriages  on^ 
paupers. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  legislative  council  on  the  4th  instant,  the  gover 
nor  submitted  to  that  body  the  foUowing  letter  from  the  surgeon-gen- 
eral to  the  colonial  secretary: 

Hon.  Colonial  Secretary  : 

I  submit  a  return  made  ap  to  the  dOth  of  April  last  of  panpers  who  were  bein 
kept  in  hospital  not  for  the  purpose  of  treatment,  bat  to  prevent  them  frcnn  starv 
ing,  and  whose  maintenance  it  is  the  moral  duty  of  the  local  aathority,  the  boroi 
of  Port-of-Spain,  to  provide  for. 

The  coAt  of  maintenance  in  hospital,  at  the  rate  of  about  2  shillings  per  head, 
day,  amounts  to  the  large  sum  of  £3,674. 

I  have  to  request  that  this  list  be  submitted  to  the  local  authority  and  the  la 
be  requested  to  remove,  without  delay,  these  people  who  no  longer  need  treatment 
in  the  hospital. 

In  several  previous  applications  to  the  local  authority,  in  similar  cases,  the 
borough  council  have  pleaded  that  there  was  no  accommodation  in  the  Borough 
ARylam  and  that  the  municipal  ordinance  did  not  authorize  them  to  give  outdoor 
relief.  In  case  of  any  similar  plea,  I  strongly  recommend  an  application  to  the 
supreme  oonrt  to  call  upon  the  local  authorities  to  show  cause  why  these  pauper 
residents  of  the  borough  should  not  be  maintained  in  asylums  provided  by  th 
borough,  or  that  the  draft  hospitals  ordinance  now  under  consideration,  whioh  h 
a  clause  dealing  with  this  matter,  be  passed  without  delay. 

8.  L.  Crank, 

Surgetm-  General, 
7th  June,  1892. 
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The  matter  was  referred  to  a  select  committee.  The  committee  has 
not  yet  reported^  but  it  is  understood  that  the  city  authorities  claim 
that  the  colonial  authoiities  have  allowed  paapers  to  land  here  from 
Barbadoes. 

WlL  P.  PiSBGE, 

Consul. 
United  States  OoNBuiiATB, 

Trinidadj  July  llj  1892. 


DUTCH  AVEST  INDIES. 

REPORT  BT  CONSUL  SMITH,  OF  OUlUgAO. 

^This  island  is  fortunately  free  from  that  class  of  vagrants  called 

'^  -tfsramps."     There  is  a  law  here  prohibiting  begging  in  the  public 

s-^iiiveets,  but  it  has  never  been  enforced,  and  until  lately  <^ beggars" 

.-old  be  seen  going  from  door  to  door  asking  for  alms,  but  since  the 

\tfi8onic  lodge  has  created  a  fund  for  the  distribution  of  alms  this 

kbit  has  been  successfully  suppressed. 

The  fund  for  this  purpose  is  sustained  by  monthly  contributions  and 

inations  of  the  well-to-do  people  and  alms  are  weekly  distributed. 

As  the  largest  part  of  these  beggars  are  old  or  decrepit  no  efforts  are 

made  for  their  moral  elevation. 

L.  B.  QuiiTUj 

ConsuU 
United  States  OowsuiiATE, 

Ouragaoj  West  Indies^  March  30j  1892. 


FRENCH  ^VEST  INDIES. 

GUADELOUPE. 
BBPOBT  BY  CONSUL  BABTLETT. 

(1)  Vagrants  are  not  controlled  nor  regulated  so  far  as  they  do  noth- 

^&aig  against  the  laws  of  the  colony. 

(2)  The  municipality  distribute  at  the  civil  hospital  and  at  the  city 

^all  every  month  to  those  in  actual  need. 

(3)  1^0  effcnrts  are  being  made  for  the  punishment  or  suppression  of 
"begging. 

(4)  No  efforts  are  being  made  to  convert  ^^ beggars"  and  ^^ tramps'' 
to  self-supporting  members  of  society. 

(5)  In  my  opinion  indiscriminate  dispensation  of  charities  only  tends 
to  foster  begging,  and  one  is  liable  to  give  alms  to  those  not  really  in 
need.  I  myself,  for  instance,  have  some  experience  of  it;  for  several 
years  I  have  had  chai*ge  of  the  <<poor  funds''  of  the  Masonic  lod^e 
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here,  and  before  I  had  charge  the  fonds  were  indiscriminately  distrib- 
uted as  alms  and  given  to  those  sometimes  who  were  not  really  in 
need.  I  only  give  to  persons  in  actual  need,  and  many  poor  wayfarers 
have  we  assisted  along  on  their  journey,  after  they  proved  themselves 
worthy;  and  I  have  never  been  entirely  out  of  funds,  as  each 
Mason  now  contributes  liberally. 
(7)  No  efforts  have  been  made  to  prevent  the  intermarriage  of 

pers. 

Ohablss  Bastlbtt, 

Consul 
United  States  Consulate, 

Ouadeloupey  May  12j  1892. 


SANTA   DOMINGO, 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL  MAXWELL. 

There  is  no  class  of  vagrants  in  this  country  known  as  "tramps''  (T"  -te- 
pendent  upon  charity  for  support.  The  vagrants  or  roving  charactc^^^rs 
who  sometimes  appear  in  the  mountain  districts  subsist  on  the  w^^&ld 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  forests,  which,  owing  to  the  luxuriance  of 
the  soil  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  are  quite  abundant.  The  ""^^^ 
are  no  public  methods  employed  for  the  distribution  of  alms.    Begga^^^^ 

are  not  very  numerous  compared  with  the  population.    The  maim,  ha ^^ 

blind,  and  the  like  unfortunates  select  Saturday  as  the  only  day  S^^o^ 
asking  alms,  when  they  go  from  house  to  house  asking  ^^esraona,"  or 

alms,  from  all  who  feel  disposed  to  give,  and  there  is  no  disposition  ^     ^^ 
the  part  of  the  national  or  municipal  authorities  to  interfere  in  any  w=.  '^'^y 
with  this  custom,  which  has  existed,  I  am  told,  from  time  immemori?  ^..ms^ 
There  are  three  charitable  institutions  in  this  dty  (Santo  Domin^^^^^) 
supported  by  private  individuals  or  enterprises.    The  "  Beneficenci^-  -^* 
and  the  "Manicomio,"  or  insane  asylum,  were  both  founded  by  thela^^^*^* 
Father  Billini,  a  virtuous  and  philanthropic  priest;  both  are  support*-^^^^^ 
from  the  proceeds  of  a  semimonthly  lottery,  supplemented  by  a  sm^  ^^aall 
donation  from  the  municipal  government;  the  lottery  is  very  generalT-^&^y 
patronized  by  the  public.    I  am  advised  that  the  average  annual  incoc^'  .^^me 
from  these  sources  for  the  support  of  these  two  institutions  amounts   -^^®  ^ 
about  $8,000.    As  the  inmates  are  few,  this  amount,  as  may  be  seen  T    -^  "? 
the  last  printed  report  of  the  secretary,  is  almost  ample  for  all  the  neec^^^^*' 

"La  Sociedad  Amigos  de  los  Pobres,^'  or  Society  of  the  Friends  ^^-^  ^* 
the  Poor,  is  under  the  direction  of  the  above-named  society.  It  admi'  Mz^^^^^ 
like  the  "Beneficencia,''  all  destitute  persons  who  are  unable  to  provi-*^''^*^  . 
for  themselves.  It  is  also  supported  from  the  proceeds  of  a  seir:*^^^^^' 
monthly  lottery-drawing,  producing,  I  am  told,  about  the  same  amou^^^^^" 
as  the  company  of  the  "Beneficencia"  (I  give  the  facts  without  oo:^^^^^^^f^' 
ment).  These  are  the  only  c\iaT\\)«b\>lft  matltutions  in  this  consular  d^^^  "|^' 
tricfc.    The  government  toapitaSi  «iao  «ATDi^  ^  Xmsi^^  \^xiss^csi^  of  a^^^  difl- 
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ased  panpers  upon  proper  authority,  I  believe  the  governor's  certifi- 

ate.    There  have  been  no  steps  taken,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  that  would 

pply  to  questions  6  or  7.    Probably  on  account  of  the  sparse  popula- 

Lon  there  has  not  been  as  yet  any  particular  attention  paid  to  these 

uestions. 

O.  L.  Maxwell, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consxtlatb, 

Santo  Domingoj  April  24j  1892. 


SPANISH  WEST  INDIES. 

CARDENAS. 

REPORT  BY  OOMMERCIAL  AGENT  HEKRjqTTEB. 

(1)  Tramps  and  vagrants  are  sent  to  Pine  Islands. 

(2)  Every  Saturday  regularly  merchants  distribute  a  loaf  of  bread 
reighing  about  1^  ounces;  some  in  isolated  cases  give  5  cents  to  each 
«ggar. 

(3)  Beggars  are  seen  daily  on  the  streets  and  going  from  house  to 
ouse;  many  have  their  arms,  hands,  legs,  or  faces  fractured  or  ulcer- 
ted,  and  it  is  indeed  a  disgusting,  pitiable  sight  as  they  appear  be- 
ire  you  while  seated  at  your  window,  or  knocking  at  the  door;  the 
lajority  are  negroes  and  Chinese. 

(4)  No  efforts  are  made  for  the  reform  of  beggars.  An  ocular  demon- 
tration  would  cause  American  civilization  to  shudder. 

(5)  Very  little  or  no  charity  is  given  by  the  Spanish  Government ;  it  is 
11  done  by  private  individuals. 

(6)  A  hospital  founded  by  the  people  from  private  subscriptions. 
Jovemment  does  not  maintain  same.  Though  it  is  supervised  by  the 
layor,  it  is  self-supporting;  any  deficiencies  occurring,  the  private  sub- 
criptions  are  called  for. 

(7)  There  is  no  law  restraining  the  marriage  of  paupers.  As  a  rule 
oor  people  can  not  get  married,  owing  to  the  heavy  fees  of  the  church ; 
lis  class  generally  get  married  before  the  civil  judge.  Hence,  as  they 
esire  to  be  married  by  the  the  church,  and  the  fees  are  so  high, 
ley  either  marry  before  the  civil  judge  or  live  with  each  other  without 
eing  married;  hence  ccmcubinage  is  prevalent.  In  rare  cases  among 
le  whites  does  a  white  man  live  with  a  negress  or  a  mulatto.  It 
lay  be  well  to  mention  that  prostitutes  pay  a  yearly  tax  to  the  Span- 
ih  Government  to  carry  on  their  disreputable  business,  and  they  are 
•ermitted  to  stand  in  front  of  their  windows,  doors,  and  on  the  side- 
ralks,  indecently  attired  in  most  cases,  to  attract  public  attention. 

Sydenham  P.  C.  Henriques, 

Oim,meroial  Agent, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Cardenas,  April  10, 1892. 
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SAGUA  LA  GRANDE. 

REPORT  BY  aOUMBBCIAL  ABBNT  MTTLLSn, 

(1)  There  is  no  law  or  system  observed  regarding  vagrants,  wbo 
pursue  their  way  unmolested. 

(2)  There  are  no  methods  employed  for  the  diatribntion  of  alms  at:S%^t 
present.    In  the  year  1886  a  society  for  the  distribution  of  alms  ws 
formed  and  controlled  by  charitably  disposed  women.    This  society  W2 
supported  by  voluntary  monthly  contiibutions,  ranging  firom  25  cent^ 
to  $75.    About  a  year  ago  this  society  disbanded  for  want  of 
funds. 

(3)  TSo  efforts  are  being  made  for  the  punishment  or  suppression 
beggars.    On  the  contrary,  the  nmnicipal  authorities  furnish  documeni 
to  those  unable  to  work,  authorizing  them  to  become  professional 
gars.    It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  one  of  these  professional  beggaE=78 
accompanied  by  an  able-bodied  companion  whose  only  plea  for  chari^k^ 
is  based  on  his  filthy  appearance.    This  class  of  authorized  begga«^.rs 
roam  over  all  the  island,  resting  at  night  at  some  small  tavern, 
they  pay  for  their  meals  and  lodging.    That  their  business  of 
is  a  lucrative  one  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  I  have  seen  a  hi         %- 
gar  exchange  silver  for  gold  to  the  amount  of  $106.    Saturday  is  «*hir      ^>g. 
gar's  day,''  and  on  this  day  all  kinds  and  classes  may  be  seen  goicir  ^ng 
from  door  to  door. 

(4)  No  efforts  are  being  made  to  convert  '< beggars"  and  <<  tramp^Kps" 
into  self-supporting  members  of  society. 

(5)  The  effects  of  the  indiscriminate  dispensation  of  public  and  ^g ^ri- 

vate  charities  are  the  increase  of  the  number  of  **•  beggars." 

(6)  The  best  system  of  distribution  of  public  and  private  charitL-.^Eie8, 
looking  to  the  elevation  of  the  recipients  of  such  charities  to  the  c^^-^on- 
dition  of  self-support,  self  respect,  and  self-confidence,  and  their  uZ^^lti- 
mate  rehabilitation  as  good  members  of  society  was  that  of  the  soci^^  -^ty 
aforementioned,  whose  members  visited  the  x>oor  at  their  homes. 

(7)  No  efforts  have  been  made  to  prevent  the  intermarriages  ^ 
paupers. 

D.  M.  Mullen, 

Commercial  AgcnW^  -^^ 
United  States  Consulate  Agency, 

8agua  La  Orande,  Ajfril  10^  1892. 
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ADEN. 

MMPOMT  BY  CONgWL  MOOKB. 

There  is  no  elaborate  organization  for  the  dispensing  of  pnblic  or  pri- 
vate charities. 

There  are  seldom  cases  of  vagrancy  among  Europeans  at  Aden,  and 
tJiey  are  usually  either  assisted  or  dex>orted. 

Alms  are  distributed  from  the  poor  fund  which  is  under  the  control 
of  the  government,  but  only  worthy  cases  are  relieved. 
*  The  native  vagrants  are  mostly  Somalis  from  Africa,  but  they  are 
T&w  in  number,  and  as  there  is  very  little  public  begging  little  or  no  in- 
't^erference  is  made  to  suppress  it. 

D  WIGHT  MOOBE, 

Consul. 
U.  S.  Consulate, 

AdeUy  August  ^,  1892. 


BRITISH   INDIA. 

XXPOETBT  OOHSVL-QBNBRAL  UBRRILL,  OF  OALCXJTTAs 

In  British  India  a  policeman  is  empowered  to  require  any  person  of 
European  extraction  who  is  apparently  a  vagrant  to  accompany  him 
:lbr  the  purpose  of  appearing  before  a  magistrate,  and  the  magistrate, 
«n  being  satisfied  that  the  individual  arrested  is  a  vagrant,  has  the 
;power  to  send  him  to  the  workhouse,  an  institution  established  by  the 
government. 

At  the  workhouse  vagrants  are  either  provided  with  employment  or 
deported  from  India. 

Persons  of  European  extraction  found  asking  for  alms  are  liable,  on 
conviction  before  a  magistrate,  to  imprisonment. 

But  little  is  done  either  by  the  British  Government  or  by  any  other 
authority  in  the  way  of  suppressing  beggary  or  in  restraining  those  of 
a  roving  nature  among  the  native  population  from  wandering  wherever 
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they  please.  Many  persons  spend  a  large  portion  of  their  lives  visiting 
sacred  places,  going  from  one  holy  locality  to  another,  living  on  public 
alms,  and  finally  locating  where  the  gifts  are  bestowed  most  freely. 
Learned  men  who  frequent  some  spot  where  their  studies  can  be  pur- 
sued without  interruption  receive  from  their  admirers  small  contribu- 
tions to  enable  them  to  exist  without  manual  labor. 

In  Burmah,  the  priests  who  are  unpaid  teachers  send  out  daily  som< 
of  their  scholars  to  collect  a  few  grains  or  a  handful  of  rice  from  eacl 
flEimily,  no  direct  demand  being  made,  the  empty  cup  or  basket 
senting  a  mute  appeal  for  a  free-will  offering. 

On  festival  days  the  streets  of  the  cities  and  the  roads  to  favorii 
bathing  places  are  lined  with  the  blind,  the  lame,  and  the  deformec===::] 
who  put  up  their  urgent  requests  for  aid  and  make  most  shocking  di  g. 
plays  of  their  wretchedness,  in  efforts  to  excite  the  pity  of  the  passiii==ag 
throng. 

On  great  occasions,  such  as  the  celebration  of  funeral  obsequies  or  of 
marriage  ceremonies,  thousands  of  the  poor  assemble  and  receive  giflBRs 
as  they  pass  one  by  one  out  of  an  inclosure. 

There  seems  to  be  no  systematic  method  of  distributing  alms,  ^^  no 
attempt  made  to  punish  or  suppress  beggary,  and  no  effort  put  forth  -to 
convert  beggars  or  tramps  into  self-supporting  members  of  society. 

The  effect  of  indiscriminate  dispensation  of  charity  is  beneficial  on 

the  contributions,  and  saves  many  a  poor  wretch  from  starvation,  htzii^ut 
it  develops  a  mean  spirit  among  the  recipients,  and  produces  a  hor—z^Drde 
of  idlers  who  are  a  curse  to  themselves  and  a  torment  to  the  comn^^czna- 
nity. 

Nothing  is  done  to  prevent  the  intermarriage  of  paupers,  for  esmz^^^^i^^J 
marriage  and  the  propagation  of  the  species  seem  to  be  the  chief  e  ,^^aBnd 
of  man,  having  the  authority  of  time-honored  custom  and  the  holy  saKT  .•unc- 
tions of  religion,  and  supposed  by  both  rich  and  poor  to  give  pronL— ^^^^^^ 
of  happiness  in  this  life  and  eternal  bliss  in  the  realms  beyond. 

Samuel  Merrill, 

Consul'  QeneraU^  -^ 

United  States  Oonsulate-Genbral, 

Calcutta,  May  17 j  1892. 


BOMBAY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BALLANTIWB. 

Vagrants,  applying  to  persons  straying  about  towns  or  cities  wili'  mt^^^^^' 
out  any  visible  means  of  existence,  are  generally  arrested  by  the  polifc  I^^"^ 
authorities,  placed  before  a  magistrate,  and  on  conviction  as  a  vagroi^^"^. 
sent  to  the  government  workhouse  or  reformatory.    The  term,  appli'^-^  . 
to  what  are  known  as  "  tramps  "  in  the  States  or  European  countri^-S^^'^ 
here  ia  simply  '^vagrant."    TkemfeWioda^in^loyedfor  the  distribution  -^^^^  ^^ 
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dms  are  throagh  the  good  offices  of  ministers  of  parishes,  magistrates 
)f  the  different  district  courts,  aud  superjntendeuts  of  public  or  private 
iLnshouses  or  sanitariums,  known  in  the  vernaculars  as  ^'  dhurauisal- 
alis,''  all  of  whom  depend  on  public  donations  for  their  collections, 
v-hich  they  distribute,  according  to  their  discretion,  among  deserving 
^ses.  Habitual  and  willful  beggars  are,  according  to  the  cases  made 
»iit  against  them,  imprisoned  for  short  periods,  of  from  one  to  fifteen 
lays,  with  hard  labor,  and  warned  against  repetitions  of  the  offense, 
with  longer  terms  and  harder  work,  which  invariably  has  a  most  peme- 
lial  effect  on  the  parties  concerned.  As  to  efforts  to  convert  beggars 
knd  tramps  into  self-supporting  members  of  society,  it  may  be  said  that 
>e^gar8  served  with  imprisonment  and  hard  labor  invariably,  after  a  lim- 
ted  period,  think  better  of  the  case  and  follow  some  kind  of  calling, 
vhile,  on  the  other  hand,  vagrants  or  tramps  committed  to  the  work- 
iouse  or  reformatory  are  instructed  in  some  profession  or  trade,  such 
is  those  of  mechanics,  carpenters,  shoemakers,  etc.,  and  are,  after  short 
3eriods,  allowed  to  leave  and  go  and  seek  employment  abroad,  failing 
^hich  to  return  and  work  as  usual  until  opportunity  of  some  situation 
[>resents  itself.  These  efforts  have  been  and  are  invariably  attended 
pvitb  marked  beneficial  results. 

Tbe  effects  of  indiscriminate  dispensation  of  public  and  private 
charities  have  been  the  cause  of  making  beggars  more  persistent  and 
Sequent  in  their  calls  on  donors,  literally  demanding  assistance  as  a 
right  from  their  fellowmen. 

The  best  proved  system  of  distribution  of  charities,  public  or  pri- 
vate, has  been  in  the  way  of  distributing  chiefly  articles  of  consump- 
tion or  clothing,  and  a  little  money,  at  discretion,  now  and  again.  The 
recipient  is  thus  forced  to  occupy  his  time  in  cooking  the  "  articles  of 
consumption"  for  himself  and  making  up  or  mending  the  clothing,  em- 
ploying his  time  in  a  useful  manner  instead  of  in  an  idle  and  lawless 
way,  thus  inclining  him  to  exert  himself  to  change  from  a  beggar  to  be 
a  self-supporter. 

Vagrants  or  beggars  in  the  workhouse,  reformatory,  or  prison  are 
certainly  not  allowed  to  intermarry  while  in  their  dependent  or  desti- 
tute condition.  But  no  regulations  or  laws  have  been  framed,  neither 
is  it  x>ossible  to  prevent  the  intermarriage  of  paupers  dependent  on  the 
public  or  private  charities  of  their  district. 

This  rei>ort  has  no  reference  to  the  numerous  professional  beggars, 

called  fakirs,  who,  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  go  about  appealing  to 

their  superstitious  native  fellowmen,  earning  a  livelihood  from  their 

charities  obtained  under  pressure  of  invoking  the  wrath  of  the  gods 

in  case  of  refusal.    There  are  no  laws  or  regulations  framed  for  the 

suppression  of  these  impostors. 

SL  Ballantine, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Bombay,  April  J^,  189 J2» 
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HO,NG  KONG 

RBVORT  BT  OOKSUL  BJM0N8, 

For  much  of  the  information  contained  in  the  following  report,  lam 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  honorable  colonial  secretary  and  the 
police  authorities  of  Hongkong. 

Vagrants  other  than  Chinese  are  regulated  by  ordinance  12  of  1888^ 
here:svith  inclosed. 

Chinese  vagrants  are  dealt  with  under  ordinance  8,  of  1858,  section 
23,  '^  Mendicancy  in  the  public  highways  or  streets  is  hereby  forbiddfio.'' 

Section  28.  PersoziB  violatmg  or  diaobeying,  or  Mling  to  oomply  with  the  MTenl 
piovisionB  of  this  ordinance,  ghaU,  npon  summary  oonvlotion  of  gaeh  offenae,  *  '  * 
before  a  stipendiary  magistrate  or  any  two  Justices  of  the  peace,  sitting  for  him,  in- 
cur and  pay  or  suffer  the  several  penalties  and  forfeitLres  hereinafter  respectively 
made  applicable  to  the  same — that  is  to  say,    •    •    • 

Subsection  12.  For  every  such  disobedience,  violation,  or  default  fbr  whieh  no 
speoifio  penalty  is  hereinbefore  provided,  such  sum,  not  exceeding  in  any  ease  fi^® 
doUara,  as  the  court  shall  think  fit.    And  (section  39)  in  ease  of  nonpayment  of  asT 
of  the  said  pecuniary  penalties,  the  same  may  be  recovered  by  any  of  the  ways  9^^ 
means  whereby,  on  any  summary  proceedings  before  justices,  penalties  are  or  b1>^ 
be  recoverable. 

The  Hongkong  Benevolent  Society  assists  or  distributes  ahn»  ^ 
applicants  other  than  Chinese  or  Portuguese,  if  on  inquiry  they  ^^ 
found  deserving. 

The  St,  Andrew's  Society  gives  assistance  to  indigent  Scotchnr^^ 
Some  poor  persons  are  relieved  by  the  magistrates  from  the  i)oor  L-^ot 
Others,  especially  Portuguese,  obtain  alms  by  going  around  with  ^^ttl>- 
scription  lists  or  begging  letters,  and  still  others,  both  Portuguese  ^ftnd 
Chinese,  are  relieved  by  the  Soman  Catholic  priests.  The  above  cla^^ses 
can  hardly  be  called  vagrants.  If  in  England,  most  of  them  w(^f^^^ 
receive  relief  from  the  parish  relieving  officers. 

Vagrants  deported  from  the  colony  at  the  expense  of  the  gov^^^^^' 
ment,  on  their  agreeiug  not  to  return  for  five  years,  are  liable  ix>-      ^ 
sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labor,  if  they  bi    ^^ 
the  agreement.    The  penalty  may  be  imposed  on  those  soliciting 
in  an  insolent  or  threatening  manner. 

Shipmasters  leaving  '^  destitutes "  in  the  colony  are  liable  U^ 
made  to  defray  the  expense  to  which  the  government  may  be  pu 
behalf  of  such  "  destitutes." 

Chinese  mendicants  are  fined,  and  in  default  of  payment  are  sen'  — -*  ^ 
jail.  Sometimes  they  are  sent,  at  the  expense  of  the  government:::^^^  . 
their  native  places.  These,  as  a  rule,  soon  return  to  the  colony.  C^^' 
nese  mendicants  are  very  hard  to  deal  with.     Dex>ortation  will  ^^ 

keep  them  away,  and  imprisonment  is  no  punishment  nor  correctiv^*^^ 
them. 

The  magistrates  assist  those  brought  before  them  under  the  vagra*  ^^ncy 
ordinance  to  find  employment. 
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Those  who  reftise  employment  provided  for  them  are  liable  to  impris- 
nment  for  one  month  with  hard  labor.  If,  after  a  reasonable  time,  no 
mployment  is  foand,  vagrants  may  be  sent  oat  of  the  colony  at  the  ex- 
cise of  the  government  on  their  signing  an  agreement  not  to  return 
rithin  five  years. 

The  di8x>en8ation  of  private  charity  to  Chinese  mendicants  enconr- 
ges  them  to  come  to  Hongkong  in  large  numbers,  with  the  result  that 
ne  can  not  pause  for  a  moment  on  the  street  or  in  the  doorway  of  a 
hop  without  being  solicited  for  alms  by  one  or  more  wretched,  blind, 
r  deformed  Ohinese. 

This  indiscriminate  almsgiving  also  encourages  some  poor  Portuguese 
0  come  here  firom  Macao.  The  best  system  of  dispensing  charities  has 
>r.  its  object  the  reformation  of  the  recipient  and  his  conversion  into 

Qsefiil  member  of  society. 

No  system  of  almsgiving,  properly  so  called,  has  ever  received  asuffi- 
ient  trial  in  Hongkong  to  enable  an  intelligent  and  definite  opinion 
0  be  formed  as  to  its  merits. 

There  is  no  restraint  placed  upon  the  intermarriage  of  paupers  in  this 
olony .  Throughout  Ohina  the  beggars  are  regularly  enrolled  in  clans 
T  guilds,  with  various  rules  and  regulations  of  their  own,  but  in  Houg- 
:ong  no  such  system  obtains. 

I  omitted  to  state  that  there  is  also  a  German  benevolent  society  which 
kssists  indigent  persons  of  that  nationality  and  furnishes  transports- 
ion  for  them  to  Germany  or  elsewhere,  if  occasion  requires. 

O.  H.  Simons, 

Consul. 

[Jnited  States  Consulate, 

SangJeangj  April  J25y  1892. 


(liMkMnreiii  CoBiul  Sfnuiiifl's  report.) 

HoHOKONO  Vagkancy  Oroikancb. 

(1)  In  this  orcUnanoe  the  term  Tagrant  means  any  person  other  than  a  Chinese 
and  asking  for  alms  or  without  any  employment  or  Tisible  means  of  Bubsistence. 
Agent  of  a  vessel  incndes  any  person  who  undertakes  the  agency  of  such  vesseli 
oxigh  he  may  not  be  the  consignee  thereof. 

(2)  The  governor  may  provide  a  house  of  detention  for  vagrants  at  such  place  as 
»  may  think  proper,  and  may  appoint  a  superintendent  and  such  officers  as  he  may 
mk  proper,  and  may  remove  any  such  superintendent  or  officers  at  pleasure. 
The  governor  may  by  notification  in  the  Gazette  certify  any  building  or  part  of  a 
lilding  to  be  a  house  of  detention  for  the  purposes  of  this  ordinance,  and  until 
y  such  house  be  provided  the  jnil  at  Victoria  may  be  used  as  such  house  for  the 
irpoee  of  this  ordinance. 

(3)  Every  house  of  detention  shall  be  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  superin- 
ndent,  who  shall  be  appointed,  and  may  be  suspended  or  removed  by  the  governor, 
id  nntil  any  other  appointment  is  made  the  superintendent  of  Victoria  Jail  shaU 
» the  superintendent  of  the  house  of  detention. 
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(4)  Any  poUoe  officer  may  reqnire  any  person  wlio  is  apparently  a  vagrant  to  a^ 
company  him  or  any  other  police  officer  to,  and  to  appear  before,  a  magistrate. 

(5)  Such  magistrate  shall  in  such  case,  or  in  any  other  case  where  a  person  appar- 
ently a  vagrant  comes  before  him,  make  a  summary  inquiry  into  the  circumstaoceB 
of  such  apparent  vagrant,  and  if  satisfied  that  he  is  a  vagrant  shall  declare  him  to  be 
such. 

(6)  If  such  magistrate  shall  be  fhrther  of  opinion  that  such  vagrant  is  not  likely  to 
obtain  employment  at  once,  or  if  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  a  declaration  of  va- 
grancy has  on  any  former  occasion  been  recorded  in  respect  of  such  vagrant,  he  sliall 
require  such  vagrant  to  go  to  a  house  of  detention,  and  shall  draw  np  an  order  to 
that  effect. 

(7)  The  vagrant  shall  then  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  police  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing forwarded  to  the  house  of  detention  and  the  said  order  shall  be  a  sufficient 
authority  to  the  police  for  retaining  him  in  their  charge  while  he  is  on  his  way  to 
the  house  of  detention  and  to  the  superintendent  of  the  house  of  detention  for  re- 
ceiving and  detaining  such  vagrant. 

(8)  Where  the  magistrate  dealing  with  such  vagrant  is  of  opinion  that  the  vagrant 
is  likely  to  obtain  employment  in  the  colony,  such  magistrate  may  in  his  discretion 
forward  the  vagrant  in  charge  of  the  police  to  the  place  where  such  employment  is 
likely  to  be  obtained  and  may  draw  up  an  order  to  that  effect.  Such  order  shall  ^ 
a  sufficient  authority  to  the  police  for  retaining  the  vagrant  in  their  charge  whilst 
on  his  way  to  such  place  of  employment,  and  afterwards,  should  he  not  succeed  i^ 
obtaining  such  employment. 

(9)  The  magistrate  dealing  with  any  vagrant  shall  to  the  best  of  his  ability  b0^^ 
him  in  seeking  employment,  and  may  in  the  meantime  if  he  thinks  fit  keep  ai^^ 
vagrant  in  charge  of  the  police.    Should  the  flagrant  fail  to  abt>aln  suitable  emp^^^' 
ment  within  a  reasonable  time,  not  exceeding  at  the  most  seven  days,  such  magistr^^^ 
shall  forward  him  to  a  house  of  detention,  as  provided  in  section  6. 

(10)  Every  person  while  in  charge  of  the  police  under  this  ordinance  or  w 
seeking  employment  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  maintenance  and  subject  to- 
same  regulations  as  prisoners  detained  on  remand. 

(11)  Every  vagrant  detained  in  any  house  of  detention  shall  be  allowed  the 
scale  of  diet  for  his  support  as  is  allowed  to  adult  long-sentence  prisoners  whose 
duct  is  good. 

(2)  Every  vagrant  admitted  to  any  house  of  detention  shall  be  subject  to  the 
regulations  as  are  prisoners  in  Jail  with  respect  to  (a)  search  of  his  person,  c 
ing,  and  effects;  (6)  custody  of  his  clothing  and  effects;  (o)  the  wearing  of  a 
tinctive  dress ;  (d)  personal  cleanliness ;  (e)  hours,  meals,  labor  (other  than 
labor)  and  general  conduct.    Always  provided  that  such  regulations  may  be  spec 
modified  in  relation  to  vagrants  by  any  code  of  rules  approved  by  the  govern 
council  and  that  any  money  or  effects  of  any  vagrant  may  be  applied  towards 
expense  of  carrying  this  ordinance  into  execution  for  his  benefit. 

(13)  Any  vagrant  who  knowingly  disobeys  any  rule  applicable  to  him  or  mad 
der  the  previous  section  of  this  ordinance  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  punish 
and  such  punishment  shall  be  awarded  as  if  he  were  a  misdemeanant  in  jail. 

(14)  The  superintendent  of  such  house  of  detention  shall  forward  weekly 
harbormaster  a  list  of  such  vagrants  under  his  charge  as  are  seamen,  and  shall  ot 
wise  use  his  best  endeavors  to  obtain  suitable  employment  outside  such  house 
the  vagrants  admitted  thereto. 

(15)  When  such  employment  is  obtained,  any  vagrant  refusing  or  neglectin 
avail  himself  thereof  shall,  on  conviction  before  a  magistrate,  be  liable  to  impri 
ment  with  hard  labor  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  month. 

(16)  If,  after  the  lapse  of  a  reasonable  time  no  suitable  employment  is  obtain 

for  any  such  vagrant,  the  superintendent  of  the  house  of  detention  in  which  h  , 

detained  nmy  either  (when  snoh  vagrant  has  entered  into  an  agreement  as  hu^^  ^^^trfoo' 
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after  mentioned)  oanse  him  to  be  removed  from  the  colony,  or  he  may  cause  sections 
25  and  28  of  this  ordinance  to  be  read  to  such  vagrant  and  may  then  release  liim. 

(17)  The  cost  of  the  removal  from  the  colony  of  any  vagrant  under  this  ordinance 
shall  be  defrayed  by  the  government,  subject  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  contained 
for  its  refund. 

(18)  Any  vagrant  or  other  person  other  than  a  Chinese  may  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment in  writing  with  the  BnjMrintendent  of  any  house  of  detention  or  with  the  colo- 
nial secretary,  binding  himself  to  embark  on  board  such  ship  and  at  such  time  as 
may  be  named  in  such  agreement  for  the  purpose  of  being  removed  from  Hongkong 
at  the  expense,  if  any,  of  the  government  of  this  colony,  to  remain  on  board  until 
such  ship  shall  have  arrived  at  the  port  of  destination,  and  not  to  return  to  Hong- 
kong within  five  years. 

(19)  Every  such  agreement  may  be  on  unstamped  paper  and  shall  be  in  the  form 
set  forth  in  the  schedule  to  this  ordinance  or  as  near  thereto  as  may  be. 

(20)  Whenever  any  person,  not  a  Chinese,  lands  in  this  colony  or  being  a  non-conw 
missioned  officer  or  soldier  in  Her  Majesty's  army  leaves  that  aruiy  in  this  colony  un- 
der an  engagement  to  serve  any  person,  company,  or  association,  or  body  of  persons 
in  any  capacity,  and  whenever  any  sailor  other  than  a  Chinese  sailor  is  discharged 
from  his  ship  in  this  colony  and  such  person,  noncommissionod  officer,  soldier  or 
sailor  becomes  chargeable  to  the  colony  as  a  vagrant  within  a  period  of  six  months 
after  his  arHval  here  or  after  his  leaving  the  army  or  discharge  from  his  ship  as  the 
case  may  be,  then  the  person,  company,  association  or  body  to  serve  whom  he  has  so 
landed  in  Hongkong,  left  the  army,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  sailor,  the  person  who  was 
at  the  date  of  his  discharge  the  owner  or  ageut  of  the  ship  from  which  such  sailor 
has  been  so  discharged,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  to  the  government  the  cost  of  his  re- 
moval under  this  ordinance  and  all  other  charges  incurred  by  the  colony  in  conse- 
quence of  his  becoming  a  vagrant. 

(21)  Every  master  of  a  ship  landing  or  allowing  to  land  in  this  colony  any  person 
other  than  a  Chinese  who  at  the  time  of  his  landing  is  obviously  dcntitute  of  means 
of  subsistence  or  does  actually  become  so  within  a  period  of  six  months  from  the 
date  of  landing  shall  be  liable  to  repay  to  the  government  of  this  colony  all  cohIm 
and  charges  incurred  by  the  colony  in  consequence  of  such  person  becoming  a  va- 
grant unless  such  master  satisfy  the  court  that  he  made  due  inquiry  as  to  the  person 
10  landed  or  allowed  to  land,  and  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  such  person  was 
aoBseesed  of  means  of  subsistence. 

(22)  In  the  absence  of  such  master  of  a  vessel  the  owner,  agent,  or  consignee  of 
Qcli  vessel  at  the  time  the  person  who  subsequently  became  a  vagrant  was  allowed 
o  land  shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  said  costs  and  charges  on  his  behalf. 

(23)  Such  costs  and  charges  shall  be  recoverable  by  suit  as  if  an  express  agree- 
lent  to  repay  them  had  been  entered  into  with  the  colonial  secretary  by  the  person, 
ompany,  association,  body,  owner,  agent,  or  consignee  chargeable. 

(24;  In  any  proceeding  under  this  ordinance  a  certified  copy  of  the  declaration 
dcorded  under  section  3  shall  be  prima  faoi$  evidence  that  the  person  named  therein 
as  been  and  that  he  was  a  vagrant  at  the  date  of  snoh  declaration. 

(25)  Any  person  apparently  a  vagrant  refusing  or  failing  to  accompany  a  police 
fiicer  to  or  to  appear  before  a  magistrate  when  required  to  do  so  for  the  purposes  of 
his  ordinance  may  be  arrested  without  warrant  and  shall  be  liable  on  conviction  to 
mprisonment  with  hard  labor  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  month. 

(26)  Any  vagrant  who  escapes  from  the  police  whilst  committed  to  their  charge 
jider  this  ordinance  or  who  leaves  a  house  of  detention  without  permission  from 
he  superintendent,  or  who,  having  with  such  permission  left  a  house  of  detention 
or  a  limited  time  or  a  specified  purpose,  fails  to  return  on  the  expiration  of  such 
inie  or  when  such  purpose  has  been  accomplished  or  proves  to  be  impractienble, 
.haU  for  every  such  offense  be  punishable  on  conviction  before  a  magistrate  with 
lard  labor  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months. 
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(27)  Any  person  entering  into  an  agreement  under  aeotion  16  of  this  ordinanee 
and  willfully  violating  that  agreement  in  any  respect  shall  for  erezy  such  offense  b& 
punishable  on  conviction  before  a  magistrate  with  hard^  labor  for  a  period  not  ex-- 
oeeding  three  months. 

(28)  Any  person  asking  for  alms  in  a  threatening  or  insolent  manner,  or  eontinu- 

ing  to  ask  for  alms  of  any  person  after  he  has  been  required  to  desist,  shall  be  puik  — 
ishable  on  conviction  before  a  magistrate,  with  hard  labor  for  a  period  not  exceedin^^ 
three  months. 

(29)  The  governor  in  council  may  from  time  to  time  make  rules  oonsisteni  wit^^ 
this  ordinance  for  the  guidance  of  officers  in  matters  connected  with  it.  All  su<^&.;]i 
rules  shall  be  published  in  the  Government  Gazette,  and  shall  thereupon  have 
force  of  law. 

SCHXDULB. 


1'^ 


Articles  of  agreement  made  this day  of between  the  colonial  seorel 

of  Hongkong,  of  the  one  part,  and  A.  B.  of,  eto.,  (the  vagrant)  of  the  other  pa: 
Each  of  the  parties  hereto  (so  far  as  relates  to  the  act  on  his  own  part  to  be 
formed)  hereby  agrees  with  the  other  of  them  as  follows : 

(1)  The  said  A.  B.  shall  embark  on  board  such  ship,  and  at  such  time  as  an  offi 
appointed  in  this  behalf  by  the  government  of  Hongkong  shall  direct. 

(2)  The  said  A.  B.  shall  remain  on  board  such  ship  until  such  ship  shall  have 
rived  at  the  port  of  destination. 

(3)  The  said  A.  B.  shall  not  return  to  Hongkong  until  five  years  shall  have  da] 
from  the  date  of  such  embarkation  unless  specially  permitted  to  return  by  the 
emor  of  Hongkong. 

(4)  The  said  colonial  secretary  of  Hongkong  shall  contract  vnth  the  owner  of  the 
said  ship  or  his  agent  for  the  passage  of  the  said  A.  B.  on  board  the  said  ship,  ^^Mtfi^ 
for  his  subsistence  during  the  voyage  for  which  he  shall  embark  as  aforesaid. 

(5)  In  witness  whereof  the  said  colonial  secretary  of  Hongkong  and  the  said  A '  ^* 

have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day  and  year  first  above  wntteo. 


CHINA. 

MXPOJtT  BY  CONSUL  FOWLBB,  OF  NIKOTO. 

Tramps  and  beggars  in  China  are  a  recognized  body  and  have  a 
tain  place  in  the  public  affairs  of  this  empire. 

Not  controlled  by  any  laws,  as  vagrants  they  roam  where  they 
Like  all  other  classes  in  this  conntry  they  are  formed  into  guilds,  W      ^^ 
most  powerful,  I  believe,  having  its  headquarters  at  Nanking,  with        -^  ^ 
recognized  leader,  rules,  and  compacts,  that  are  strictly  observed, 
perfect  is  this  organization  that  it  often  makes  its  power  felt  with  t^ 
more  fortunate  classes. 

Id  so  far  as  the  laws,  other  than  those  they  themselves  make,  they 
under  no  control. 

During  the  cold  weather  the  guilds  in  many  cities  furnish  "  soup  kito^^^ 
ens,'^  where  once  a  day  rations  are  issued  to  any  who  choose  to  com^-^^*^*^ 

The  clans  or  guilds  support  their  own  members;  bound  as  they  ^      ^ 
by  their  early  teachings,  they  exert  every  means  in  their  power  tok€^^-^*^^ 
theii*  relations  off  the  street. 


ac6 
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In  Ningpo  houses  ore  established  for  the  support  of  orphans  and 
^dows,  maiDtained  by  the  yarious  guilds. 

A  ^Ud  in  China  is  somewhat  similar  in  its  organization  to  a  trades 
union  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  not  awai-e  of  the  existence  of  any  law  agaiDst  begging  or  of 
any  efforts  being  made  to  suppress  it.  No  efforts  are  made  to  convert 
l>eggars  or  tramps  into  self-supporting  members  of  society. 

All  charities  here  are  to  a  degreo  private.  Paupers  have  no  restraint 
placed  upon  them  in  reference  to  marriage,  but  of  course  it  is  the  first 
^uty  of  the  son  to  aid  his  parents;  but  that  is  no  bar  to  his  marrying. 

John  Fowleb, 

United  States  Oonsulatb, 

NingpOj  April  20^  1892. 


SHANGHAI. 

BMFOBT  BY  OOHSVL-OMNERAL  LJBOtfJJtD. 

There  being  no  general  legislation  or  regulations  affecting  begging  or 
t;lie  dispensing  of  charity,  or  efforts  made  to  convert  beggars  and 
ta'amps  into  self-supporting  members  of  society  within  this  consular 
<listricty  I  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  questions  of  the  circular  call- 
ixig  for  information  regarding  the  manner  of  dispensing  public  chari- 
^66,  dated  February  10, 1892,  but  confine  my  report  to  the  local  phases  of 
^^egging  and  almsgiving. 

In  Shanghai  and  vicinity  beggars  are  principally  seen  about  the  city 
Sates  and  temple  yards. 

As  long  as  they  are  not  violently  clamorous  no  attempt  is  made  to 
^^Btrain  them,  but  a  beggar  chief,  who  holds  some  sort  of  an  appoint- 
ment from  the  district  magistrate,  is  held  responsible  for  the  conduct 
^^  beggars  within  a  given  district.  He  is  usually  appointed  from  the 
^^nks  of  the  beggars. 

On  the  first  of  each  month  he  collects  from  the  houses  and  shops 
within  his  district  a  voluntary  contribution,  varying  from  10  to  50 
^^nts,  for  which  he  gives  a  formal  receipt.  This  is  posted  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  within  the  house  or  shop,  and  exempts  the  holder  from 
'^he  importunings  of  the  beggar  community  for  the  balance  of  the  month. 

On  stated  days  he  doles  out  to  the  beggars,  who  assemble  for  the 
iI>UTpose,  what  he  has  collected,  less  his  commission. 

While  this  prevents  annoyance  to  householders  and  shopkeepers,  it 
^oes  not  interfere  with  begging  at  the  city  gates,  temples,  and  public 
places. 

The  coin  of  the  country  being  of  such  small  value — about  one- tenth 
^^  a  cent— one  can  distribute  alms  freely  without  impoverishing  him- 
^^If,  as  a  well-behaved  beggar  is  contented  with  1  cash. 
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There  are  various  refoges  for  the  poor,  but  they  are,  as  a  role,  sup- 
ported by  guilds  or  private  societies. 

When  a  new  establishment  is  proposed  the  matter  is  submitted  to 
the  authorities,  who  grant  or  refuse  permission  as  the  case  may  be. 

Occasionally  court  ilnes  are  turned  over  to  charitable  institutions. 

There  are  homes  for  the  aged,  the  insane,  incurables,  and  the  blind. 
The  latter  class  are  able  to  earn  something  by  fortune  telling,  but  as  a 
general  thing  no  work  is  required  of  adult  inmates  of  charity  homes. 

There  are  also  establishments  for  destitute  children. 

They  are  taught,  and  the  brighter  ones  selected  and  i>ennitt6d  to 
compete  in  the  examinations  for  civil  appointments.  The  less  intelli- 
gent are  taught  to  be  engravers,  tailors,  barbers,  and  shoemakers. 

The  beggar  class  in  Shanghai  is  not  numerous.  The  opium  babit  is 
the  cause  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  worst  poverty  in  this  section  of 
China. 

There  are  no  efforts  made  to  prevent  intermarriage  between  paupers. 

J.  A.  Leonard, 

Consul-OenerdL 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

8hangJuiij  China, 


JAPAN. 

BMPOST  BJ  CONSUL  &MITRER8,  OF  OSAXA  AND  HIO€MK 

Beggars  are  punished  by  confinement  of  not  less  than  three  days 
and  not  to  exceed  ten  days,  or  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  yes,  a^nd 
not  to  exceed  1.95  yen,  and  when  relesised  are  cautioned  not  to  ^ 
wandering  about,  but  to  settle  in  one  place  and  not  to  depend  upo^ 
others  for  a  living. 

There  are  no  fixed  methods  regarding  the  distribution  of  alms.     ^*^* 
pers  are  relieved  as  follows :    For  the  sick  not  able  to  feed  thems^^^^ 
6  sen  per  day.*    For  each  member  of  their  families,  3  sen  per  day.        ^ 
old  men  and  infants,  3  sen  per  day. 

The  method  of  relieving  paupers,  such  as  widows,  orphans,  et-— ■**•' 
the  Kobe  Private  Charitable  Society, is  as  follows: 

(a)  The  term  of  relief  not  to  exceed  12  periods,  1  period  being  t-'^^ 
days. 

{b)  Belief  in  full  for  those  who  can  not  feed  themselves. 

(c)  Orphans  are  relieved  between  the  ages  of  1  and  14  years. 

(d)  Paupers  are  educated  with  the  view  of  making  them  mort:--^  ^ 
tuous. 

(e)  During  the  daytime  work  is  allotted  to  them  according  to 
ages  and  capacity. 

*  The  sen  Is  worth  about  nine-tenths  of  a  cent. 
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(/)  During  the  night  they  are  educated  at  school. 
{g)  Paupers  who  are  relieved  by  the  society  of  charities  are  put  to 
nrork  in  making  umbrellas  and  embroideries,  and  young  children  are 
Hlucated  daily  according  to  the  kindergarten  system. 

At  Osaka  there  is  a  similar  society  for  the  distribution  of  charity 
if hich  extends  relief  to  the  poor.  The  ftinds  of  this  society  are  largely 
lugmented  by  holding  fairs. 

E.  J.  Smithebs, 

Consul. 
UNiTia)  States  Consulate, 

Hiogoj  May  ^,  189:^. 


PALESTINE. 

SJSPORT  BT  CONSUL  MERRILL,  OF  JERUSALEM. 

(1)  The  cIass|of  vagrants  generally  designated  << tramps"  does  not 
exist  in  this  country. 

(2)  The  methods  employed  for  the  distribution  of  alms  are  (a)  direct 
distribution  of  money,  food,  or  clothing;  (fc)  the  Jews  divide  their 
'^  haluka,"  which  is  made  up  of  money  collected  in  Europe,  at  so  much 
per  head,  whether  the  parties  need  aid  or  not;  (c)  the  poor  are  allowed 
to  beg  from  house  to  house;  (d)  one  day  in  each  week  is  known  as 
"  beggar's  day,"  when  this  class  are  at  liberty  to  call  at  any  house  or 
shop,  or  on  any  person  for  aid.  Some  shopkeepers  set  apart  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  distributed  on  such  days. 

(3)  No  efforts  are  being  made  for  the  punishment  or  suppression  of 
begging. 

(4)  No  efforts  are  being  made  to  convert  "beggars"  or  "tramps"  into 
self-supporting  members  of  society. 

(5)  The  effect  of  the  indiscriminate  dispensation  of  public  and  private 
charities  are:  (a)  It  affords  temporary  relief  to  the  recipients;  (ft)  many 
persons  thus  receive  assistance  who  neither  need  or  deserve  it;  (e)  it 
encourages  begging  and  increases  the  amount  of  simulated  poverty; 
[^)  so  far  as  such  distribution  is  In  the  hands  of  the  different  religious 
IxKlies,  say  the  Jews,  Latins,  Greeks,  and  this  is  almost  exclusively  the 
case  in  this  country,  it  tends  to  pauperize  their  adherents;  (e)  it  pre- 
sents any  proper  ideas  of  labor  and  its  reward,  or  of  economy  and  self- 
reliance  from  being  inculcated  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  tends  to 
discourage  any  aspirations  for  a  life  of  honest  independence. 

(6)  What  has  proved  to  be  the  best  system  of  distribution  of  public 
and  private  charities,  looking  to  the  elevation  of  the  recipients  of  such 
charities  te  the  condition  of  self-support,  self-respect,  and  self-conff- 
dence,  and  their  ultimate  rehabilitation  as  good  members  of  society! 
ThiB  question  presupposes  conditions  which  exist  in  civilized  laaida^ 
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but  which  do  not  exist  in  this  country;  henc«  a  reply  to  it  is  simply 
impossible. 

(7)  No  efforts  have  been  made  to  prevent  the  intermarriages  of  pan- 
pers. 

It  is  possible  that  the  foregoing  covers  all  the  ground  contemplated 
by  the  circular,  as  the  questions  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  vagrant 
class.    But  there  are  in  this  city  a  large  number  of  unfortunate  and 
helpless  persons,  orphans,  aged  people,  those  who  are  sick  or  suffering 
from  accident  or  disease,  who  can  not  be  reckoned  with  the  army  of 
beggars,  and  for  whom  much  is  done.    Orphanages,  schools,  asylums, 
hospitals,  dispensaries,  soup  kitchens,  lodging  houses,  and  other  estab- 
lishments of  a  similar  character  have  been  provided  for  such  peopU 
until  it  is  probable  that  Jerusalem  has  a  greater  number  of  institutiont,^ 
of  this  kind  in  proportion  to  its  population  than  any  other  city  on  tb^ 
globe.    Some  of  these  are  wholly  private;  that  is,  they  are  provided  fo^r:::^r 
and  controlled  by  a  single  individual.    Others  are  strictly  religiout 
that  is,  they  are  under  the  care  of  some  religious  body  and  are  opi 
exclusively  to  the  adherents  of  that  particular  faith.    Such  is  tl 
character  of  all  establishments  belonging  to  the  Jews,  Latins,  ai 
Greeks.    These  institutions  are  all  free;  for  example,  in  case  of  a  h< 
pital,  beds,  medical  advice  and  attendance,  and  medicine  are  furnish^ 
without  charge. 

The  motives  prompting  to  all  this  varied  work  are  many,  but  I  ^De- 
Heve  that  the  idea  of  preventing  vagrancy  is  seldom,  if  ever,  entertain  '^B(J 
Each  religious  sect  feels  bound  to  retain  the  allegiance  of  its  memb-^rs  / 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  secure  new  adherents;  and  gratuitous  ho^m^se 
rent)  food,  medical  care,  and  the  like  are  inducements  which  apx>^al 
powerfully  to  the  native  mind.  There  are,  however,  a  few  benevolent 
institutions  in  this  city  which  have  a  wider  scope  and  take  under  tbeir 
6ate  any  sick  or  needy  persons  without  regard  to  race  or  religion.  S-cach 
are  the  hospital  of  the  Kaiserswerth  Deaconnesses,  and  notably  ^he 
Ophthalmic  Hospital,  belonging  to  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  J^ohn 
of  Jerusalem.  The  Jews  do  nothing  for  anyone  outside  their  own  -^m- 
pie  and  faith,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  Protea^fcant 
societies  which  work  directly  and  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of*  the 
Jews.  The  Mohammedans,  as  is  well  known,  do  nothing  in  the  WEm.yof 
benevolent  work  for  any  unfortunate  class,  not  even  among  their  ^wn 
people. 

Society  is  so  curiously  constituted  in  Jerusalem,  there  being  su.<>Ii  a 
number  of  nationalities  and  religions  represented,  that  it  is  difficrxJ^fo 
state  briefly  how  the  educational  and  benevolent  work  that  is  carried 
on  here  is  provided  for  and  maintained;  but  it  maybesuflScient  for  tie 
purposes  of  this  report  to  say  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  fands  re- 
quired  come  from  Eurr»pe  and  America,  brought  hither  by  pilgriin^  or 
sent  as  special  contribations,  and  that  the  control  of  such  funds  is  gen- 
erally in  hands  of  committees  of  foreigners,  such  as  missionaries,  pliysi- 
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ians,  and  other  agents,  acting  in  oonneotion  with  various  societies  and 
enevolent  organizations  in  other  lands. 

An  oriental  country  without  beggars  is  ineonoeivable,  and  in  a  land 
ke  Palestine,  where  begging  is  allowed  and  encouraged,  all  work  of 
tie  kind  now  contemplated  must  be  arranged  on  the  plan  of  gratuity; 
ence,  while  it  can  not  be  denied  that  much  good  is  done,  as  in  the  case 
f  industrial  schools  for  orphan  boys,  the  tendency  of  it  all  is  to  pau- 
erize  the  people  and  to  discourage  any  effort,  certainly  any  determined 
truggle,  for  an  independent,  self-supporting  existence. 

S£LAH  MESBIL.L, 

ConsuU 
United  States  Consulate, 

JeruacUen^  8yria^  May  17j  1893. 


PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS, 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WEBB,  OF  MANILA. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult,  in  a  country  like  the  Philippine  Islands, 
0  draw  a  clearly  defined  line  between  the  vagrant  and  the  native  resi- 
ient  of  the  self-supporting  class.  The  uncultivated  native  is  a  vagrant 
y  nature  and  as  the  result  of  his  surroundings.  Food  is  easy  to  obtain, 
lothing  is  unnecessary,  except  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
Aodesl^  and  common  decency,  and  houses  in  which  to  sleep  can  easily 
le  dispensed  with.  Anyone  who  has  sufficient  energy  to  move  about 
an  find,  growing  wild,  all  the  food  he  needs,  and  the  streams,  which  are 
ery  numerous,  are  alive  with  fish.  Under  these  conditions  vagrancy 
)  universal  and  comparatively  inoffensive  and  harmless,  except  to  the 
lerson  engaged  in  the  business.  Those  natives  who  beg  are  those  who 
re  blind  or  are  so  afflicted  physically  that  they  can  work  upon  the 
ympathies  of  the  foreign  residents  and  get  money  with  which  to  buy 
iquor. 

There  are  no  ^^  tramps "  of  the  kind  known  to  civilized  countries. 

Those  natives  who  have  energy  enough  to  ^Hramp"  away  from  the 
ities  and  towns  always  find  the  doors  of  the  native  huts  hospitably 
pen  to  them,  and  they  can  always  earn  in  any  city  or  town  enough  in 
ne  day  to  maintain  them  a  week  in  the  outlying  districts.  No  attempt 
3  made  to  control  or  regulate  the  vagrant  population  except  to  keep 
hem  subservient  to  the  general  laws. 

The  universal  method  for  the  distribution  of  alms  is  that  prevalent 
Q  the  cities  and  towns,  as  a  result  of  religious  devotion.  Nearly  every 
person  who  can  afford  to  do  so  pledges  himself  before  one  of  the  Gatho- 
ic  saints  to  give  alms  to  the  poor  for  a  certain  period  or  as  long  as  he 
las  the  means  of  keeping  his  pledge.  He  designates  a  certain  day  of 
;lie  week  when  he  posts  one  of  his  servants  at  hia  feout  doovvf^^  ^vv^V^ 
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a  box  of  rice,  holding  1  or  2  bushels.    This  the  servant  deals  out  to  the 
passing  beggars,  2  or  3  oances  to  each,  sometimes  not  more  than  an 
oance;  or  sometimes  he,  or  a  member  of  his  family,  stands  at  the  door 
and  gives  a  copper  coin,  worth  1  cent  and  a  quarter,  to  each  beggar. 
The  beggars  soon  learn  the  distribution  days  at  the  various  hous^,  and 
when  the  distributor  opens  his  door  in  the  morning  he  usually  finds 
from  100  to  200  beggars  standing  in  line  ready  to  accept  the  small  pit- 
tance.   The  time  of  distribution  is  generally  from  7  to  12  a.  m.,  and  the 
beggar  who  attends  to  business  can  find,  on  any  day  of  the  week,  at 
least  fifteen  or  twenty  houses  where  rice  or  coppers  are  being  distrib- 
uted, thus  enabling  him  to  maintain  himself  and  family  the  year  arouix^ 
quite  comfortably.    Having  thus  occupied  the  forenoon  he  passes  tine 
afternoon  in  sleep,  playing  cards,  or  gambling  at  the  cockpits,  if  he  b^ss 
money  enough;  if  not,  he  may  stroll  about  the  streets  begging  coppers 
from  passers-by. 

For  Manila  there  is  a  city  ordinance  prohibiting  public  begging  ex- 
cept on  Fridays;  but  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  it  and  on  there^^^ 
business  streets  the  foreigner  is  almost  constantly  followed  and  im^^^or- 
tuned  by  two  or  three  beggars  every  day.  Blind  and  horribly  deforrkned 
mendicants  are  numerous,  and  they  manage  to  collect  many  coppers  (Scor- 
ing the  day  by  thrusting  their  ^'  attractions"  upon  the  foreigners  ^?who 
visit  the  shops  and  bazars. 

Beside  the  private  distributions  the  religious  corporations  or  br^=)tli- 
erhoods,  which  are,  as  a  rule,  very  wealthy,  set  apart  days  on  wlnmich 
rice  is  doled  out  to  the  poor.  N"o  eflfbrts,  apparently,  are  made  foi*  the 
punishment  or  suppression  of  begging,  for  beggars  of  all  kinds  ^nd 
conditions  may  be  seen  on  the  streets  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  ni  .^ht, 
and  they  are  generally  considered  as  a  necessary  and  unavoidable  e^^^^* 

Fo  systematic  effort  has  been  made  to  convert  to  self-supi)oi^^ing 
members  of  society  the  beggars  which  infest  the  cities  and  towns,  beji^'^oiid 
the  general  efforts  of  the  church  fathers  and  the  ineffective  attemi^  ^o^ 
the  Government  to  encourage  agriculture.  The  climatic  and  social  -con- 
ditions are  unfavorable  to  the  conversion  of  a  beggar  after  he  has  ^^nce 
adopted  this  means  of  maintaining  his  existence. 

As  can  be  readily  seen  there  are  no  public  charities  outsidei^  ^^ 
churches,  and  the  indiscriminate  dispensation  of  private  charitie^^  ^^ 
naturally  increased  the  number  of  beggars,  and  has  confirmed  izr^^^® 
habit  those  engaged  in  it 

ISo  efforts  are  made  to  prevent  the  intermarriage  of  pauper^^^*  ^ 
fact  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  legal  marriages  among  them.    '^f^^J 
herd  together  indiscriminately,  and  the  marriage  ceremony  is  cos:=^^^' 
ered  an  unnecessary  item  of  expense.    I  have  heard  of  instances  ir  ^^^ 
the  priests  have  found  paupers  living  together  without  having  'C^eeo 
duly  married  and  have  performed  the  ceremony  for  them,  but  it  is  cj  'oite 
a  common  practice,  even  among  natives  who  earn  their  living,  to  ^ 
same  the  marriage  relatioii  aiLid  ^^Y>^\i!b  \k^  i^ecformaiice  of  the  1^^ 
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remony  indefinitely.  Little  else  can  be  exi)ected  in  a  country  where 
'en  Europeans  live,  unmarried,  with  native  women  and  raise  large 
milies  of  children  by  them  without  seemingly  incurring  any  public 
nsure. 

AI4EG.  B.  Webb, 

CansuL 
TJnitbd  States  Constjlatb, 

ManilOj  April  19 j  1899. 


SIAM. 

SBPORT  ST  GONSUZ-QBKERAL  BOTD^  OF  BdLTTQKOK, 

AH  the  people  in  Siam  are  subjects,  not  citizens,  except  the  Ameri- 
US.  There  are  no  Siamese  "tramps.'^  The  few  "  tramps '^  are  sub- 
Bts  of  foreign  European  powers.  The  hot  suns,  hot  fevers,  and  ever- 
esent  cholera,  belonging  to  this  realm,  very  quickly  disposes  of  them. 
My  observation  and  experience  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  "  tramp" 
ks  a  far  better  geographical  knowledge  than  any  other  class  of  civil- 
3d  Europe  in  regard  to  countries  and  climes  genial  and  inviting  to 
em  specially.  The  "  tramp  "  knows  that  bananas,  rice,  and  jungle  fruit 
f^ke  a  light  diet,  and  diet  is  one  of  the  indispensables  to  his  comfort 
id  ease,  and  that  a  country  of  bamboo  jungles,  tigers,  leopards,  wild 
rocious  dogs,  and  big  snakes,  and  no  roads  or  stable  lofts,  is  very 
ggestive  of  danger;  consequently,  there  are  few  tramps  and  no  neces- 
ty  for  royal  decrees  and  regulations  in  this  particular. 
Every  Siamese  subject  works  at  something.  The  great  mass  of  peo- 
e  are  poor,  and  many  of  the  old,  unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  are 
,red  for  by  their  children,  if  they  have  any;  if  not,  then  the  priests 
ke  care  of  them  from  voluntary  donations  made  every  day  by  all  the 
K>ple.  All  charities  are  attended  to  by  the  priesthood,  and  they  are 
dustrious,  faithfrd,  and  loyal  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties.  All 
ms  are  distributed  by  them. 

There  is  no  begging  or  beggars  here.  Orphanage  is  under  control  of 
le  priesthood.  Several  homes  for  such  unfortunates  are  supported  by 
le  Queen  and  princesses,  and  managed  by  priests. 
This  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  kingdom  of  "  many  wives." 
ome  formulas  are  required,  and  Siamese  unusally  conform  to  them, 
oropeans  do  not.  Europeans,  many  of  them,  at  least,  go  into  the 
larket  of  girls,  and  after  making  selections,  pay  their  parents  the 
rice,  ranging  from  40  to  400  ticals  each.  I  regret  to  state  that  this 
ostom  and  practice  is  defended  and  upheld  by  newspapers  printed 
ere  by  Eurox)eans,  especially  by  the  Bangkok  Times. 
There  is  a  Siamese  law  of  descents  and  distributions  protecting  the 
guilts  of  children  to  estates,  and  directing  distribution^ and  Qc^\sjc:ta  ^^sk^^ 
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very  little  to  do  in  enforcing  it,  as  all  appear  to  acquiesce  in  a  finendlj 
distribution. 

The  Siamese  are  a  quiet,  industrious,  peaceable,  polite  people,  fond  of 
good«  rich  dressing,  diamonds,  and  precious  stones.  All  re>ad  and  write 
and  attend  church:  never  drink  intoxicants.  A  more  contented  people 
would  be  difficult  to  find.  The  King  has  no  enemies  among  his  sub- 
jects. 'So  people  in  the  world  are  recipients  of  outside,  foreign  advice 
in  regard  to  their  Goyemment  affairs  to  such  an  extent  as  are  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Kingdom ;  particularly  so  are  Europeans  interested,  however. 
This  is  a  world-wide  known  characteristic  of  that  great  people. 
•  •••••• 

B.  H.  Boyd, 

CanMul-OenertMX 
United  States  Consulatb, 

Bangkok^  A]fHl  13^  1892. 
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L  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  law  regolating  vagranoy  in 
Egypt,  which  took  effect  on  Jnly  13, 1891,  and  ie  stiU  in  force: 

AbtigubI.  The  foHo.wing  persons  shall  be  considered  vagrants:  (1)  IndiYidnals 
who  haye  no  fixed  domicile  nor  means  of  snbsistence,  and  who  do  not  follow  any 
steady  trade  or  profession ;  (2)  beggars  capable  of  work  who  habitnaUy  hannt  the 
pnblio  streets  asking  alms ;  (3)  those  who  seek  to  earn  a  living  by  games  of  chance 
and  fortune-telling. 

Abt.  2.  The  vagrants  specified  in  paragraph  3  of  the  foregoing  article  shall  be 
punished  by  fifteen  to  forty-five  days'  imprisonment. 

Those  mentioned  in  paragraphs  1  and  2  shail,  on  the  first  occasion,  be  handed  over 
to  the  police,  who  shall  warn  them  and  make  note  of  the  fact.  The  second  time  they 
shaU  be  liable  to  the  said  penalty  of  fifteen  to  forty-five  days'  imprisonment ;  besides, 
both  shall  be  placed  nnder  police  supervision  for  a  period  of  ttom  six  months  to  one 
year.  Nevertheless  the  Judge  shall  have  the  option  to  substitute  for  the  penalties 
above  mentioned  that  of  exile  for  one  year  in  some  place  on  Egyptian  territory,  to 
be  designated  by  the  Government. 

In  case  of  second  offense  he  can  esctend  the  panalty  of  imprisonment  to  ooua  year 
and  the  period  of  supervision  or  of  exile  to  three  years. 

Title  II. — Suspidoua  ckaraoter$, 

Avr.  3.  In  addition  to  vagrants,the  foUowing  persons  shall  be  considered  suspicions 
oharacters:  (1)  Individuals  who  have  been  convicted  oftheft  or  swindling;  (2)  those 
wbe  aie  uader  peliee  supervision  on  aeeoont  of  conviction  of  erimee  or  offenses  by 
the  courts;  (8)  those  who  are  found  alter  sunset  loitering  about  or  hidden  in  the 
ouiskirta  of  a  town  or  village,  or  in  any  other  place  which  wonld  give  rise  to  sus- 
picions, and  who  can  not  justify  their  presence  for  any  plausible  object. 

Abt.  4.  The  individuala  mentioned  in  the  third  paragraph  of  the  foregoing  article 
skall,  OB  the  first  oeeasioii,  be  brought  before  the  police  authorities,  who  shaU  warn 
itatt  and  make  note  of  the  fiset. 

In  ease  of  second'offense,  or  if  these  individuals  are  even  found  on  the  first  occasion 
ianiuBbera  of  tlirse  or  more  under  the  eiroumstancee  prescribed  by  the  said  para- 
graph, they  shall  be  arrested  and  turned  over  to  the  public  prosecutor. 

TKe  same  penaltiea  prescribed  for  vagrants  shaU  be  applicable  to  them,  and  if  one 

or  more  of  them  carry  firearms,  the  imprisonment  shall  be  for  a  i>eriod  of  at  least 

six  months. 
Art.  5.  Vagrants  and  suspicious  characters  who  shall  be  found  outside  of  their 

dwellings  in  any  way  disguised,  or  in  possession  of  files,  pick -locks,  or  any  other  in- 

etruflnents  for  obtaining  entrance  into  houses,  shops,  or  other  places,  shall  be  pun- 

i^ed  by  imprisonment  for  a  period  of  from  one  to  three  months. 

r.  e.  Tagrants  and  suspicious  eharseters  who  shall  ^ave  no  visible  pecuniary 

shall  be  punished  with  three  to  six  months'  imprlBoimiciit  \t  \&i«^  vt^l<(^'vnsL^\A 

Stf4A 20  ^^ 
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be  in  pOBsession  of  one  or  more  articles  having  a  value  greater  than  400  piasters  ($20), 
and  who  cannot  give  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  how  they  obtained  possession. 

Art.  7.  The  penalties  prescribed  by  the  penal  code  against  persons  having  fidse 
passports,  false  certificates,  or  false  traveling  pai>ers,  shall  be  applied  to  their  foil 
extent  when  prononnced  against  vagrants  or  suspicions  character!. 

Art.  8.  Persons  convicted  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  articles  shall  be  placed 
under  police  supervision  for  not  less  than  one  year  and  not  more  than  three  years. 

In  case  of  a  recurrence  of  the  offense,  the  penalties  prescribed  in  Article  2  shall  be 
applied  to  their  full  extent. 

Tttlb  m.^PoUee  9uperviiio%, 

Art.  9.  When  a  person  under  police  supervision  shall  have  undergone  his  prfaici- 

pal  penalty,  the  public  prosecutor  shall  send  him  before  the  police  authorities  of  the 

chief  town,  who  shall  give  him  a  police  pass  and  send  him  to  the  police  authorities 

of  the  district  where  such  person  must  fix  his  residence. 
Art.  10.  If  he  shall  deviate  from  the  road  which  has  been  designated  for  him  to 

take,  or  if  he  shall  not  present  himself  to  the  said  authorities  within  twenty-four 

hours  of  his  arrival,  he  shall  be  punished  in  accordance  with  Article  55  of  the  penal 

code.    After  he  shall  have  undergone  this  penalty,  he  shaU  be  taken  by  force  before 

the  police  authorities  where  he  ought  to  have  presented  himself. 

Art.  11.  The  person  under  supervision  should  always  have  with  him  his  certificate 

of  domicile,  which  should  be  delivered  to  him  by  the  police  authority  of  the  district 

where  he  has  his  residence.    He  must  also  conform  to  the  following  regulations: 

(1)  He  must  present  himself  to  the  said  authority  on  the  days  and  at  the  hours 
indicated  in  his  certificate  of  domicile  and  on  every  occasion  on  which  he  may  be 
called.  In  case  he  be  prevented  by  some  legitimate  cause,  he  should  noUfy  the  chief 
authority  of  his  quarter,  who  will  inform  the  police  authority. 

(2)  He  must  show  his  certificate  of  domicile  to  the  police  agents  whenever  required. 

(3)  He  must  return  to  his  dwelling  at  sunset  and  not  come  out  until  sunrise. 
Art.  12.  These  regulations  must  be  mentioned  in  the  certificate  of  domicile^  and 

the  i>olioe  authority  may  add  any  other  similar  directions  which  he  may  think  nec- 
essary. 

Art.  13.  In  every  police  station  there  shall  be  kept  a  register,  in  which  the  names 
of  persons  under  supervision,  who  have  their  residences  in  the  district,  shall  be  in- 
scribed, and  there  shall  be  noted  therein  the  days  when  such  persons  muat  present 
themselves  as  well  as  the  regulations  which  they  are  to  follow. 

Art.  14.  Any  violation  of  any  of  the  regulations  above  mentioned  shall  be  pun- 
ished in  accordance  with  article  55  of  the  penal  code. 

An  extract  from  the  register  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  article  will  be  sufficient 
to  establish  the  violation  until  proof  to  the  contrary. 

Art.  15.  A  person  under  supervision  who  desires  to  change  his  residence  must  make 
a  written  application  therefor  to  the  police  authority  of  the  district,  setting  forth 
his  motives  for  such  change,  and  designating  the  village  or  city  to  which  he  desiiet 
to  be  transferred. 

Art.  16.  In  order  to  go  to  his  new  residence,  if  authorised,  he  must  be  provided 
with  a  traveling  pass  and  must  present  himself  to  the  police  authority  of  the  dis- 
trict immediately  after  his  arrival,  and  obtain  from  him  another  oertifioate  of  domi- 
cile. 

The  provisions  of  article  10  and  14  shall  be  applicable  to  him. 

Art.  17.  The  police  authority  may,  at  any  time,  without  formality,  make  domicil- 
iary visits  to  i>ersons  who  are  under  supervision  according  to  the  terms  of  articles  2 
and  8  of  this  decree  if  they  have  just  reasons  for  suspecting  them  to  be  guilty  of  a 
crime  or  an  offense. 

They  shall  also  h«re  power  to  arrest  them  and  deliver  them  to  the  public  proeecn- 
toT  if  these  suspicions  are  confirmed. 
But  these  domioillAiy  ylBita  shall  only  ^)«insyQA\ii\^i«  Y^fiAfik\iQ%^l\^<^^«iS&ad^oiiiida 
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and  »  sheiUi  or  in  the  presenoe  of  a  sheikh  on  duty  and  of  another,  in  oaee  of  the 
absence  of  the  omdeh;  and  in  citiea  in  presence  of  the  chief  aathority  of  the  qaarter 
and  »  witness. 

2.  There  ore  no  public  native  institations  for  the  distribution  of  ahns. 
Private  charities  are  distributed  according  to  the  will  of  the  giver,  and 
are  distributed  in  various  ways.  There  exist  here  two  or  three  foreign 
benevolent  societies^  as  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  the  French.  Their 
funds  are  supplied  by  private  donations  and  from  the  proceeds  of  char- 
ity balls  or  other  fStes  which  are  given  once  a  year.  Aid  is  only  given 
on  satisfactory  proof  that  the  individual  demanding  it  is  in  actual  need 
and  is  mostly  confined  to  their  own  colonies. 

3.  It  is  difficult  to  punish  or  suppress  begging  in  the  East,  because  it 
has  a  recognized  form  of  existence,  and  beggars  are  often  looked  on  as 
sacred  and  holy.  Nevertheless,  an  attempt  is  made  to  regulate  beg- 
ging. For  example,  article  350  of  the  native  penal  code  prescribes  a 
fine  of  $2.50  to  $5  or  imprisonment  of  three  to  seven  days  for  persons 
convicted  of  begging  in  districts  where  begging  is  forbidden.  There 
are  several  districts  in  Cairo  where  this  prohibition  is  enforced  and  an 
application  of  the  provisions  of  the  above  law  for  a  short  period  has  re- 
sulted satisfactorily. 

5.  As  to  the  effects  of  indiscriminate  dispensation  of  public  and  private 
charities,  it  is  difficult  to  answer  properly,  but  it  depends  much  upon 
whether  such  dispensation  is  made  judiciously  or  not.  If  injudiciously 
dispensed  it  tends  to  increase  or  abet  begging.  "So  charity  should  be 
dispensed  to  any  person  who  can  not  fhrnish  some  proof  of  inability  to 
gain  a  livelihood  otherwise. 

6.  The  minority  of  beggars  in  this  country  being  natives,  and  there 
being  no  public  institutions  for  the  distribution  of  alms,  it  becomes  diffi- 
cult to  answer  this  question  satisfactorily  unless  by  citing  the  general 
principle  of  proving  the  needy  condition  of  beggars. 

7.  No  efforts  are  made  to  interfere  with  marriages  of  paupers  on  ac- 
oonnt  of  pauperism. 

The  hospitals  existing  in  Cairo,  except  the  Government  hospital  which 
is  sapported  by  the  Oovernment,  are  maintained  principally  by  private 
donations  and  by  the  fees  collected  from  those  inmates  who  are  able  to 
pay  for  attendance.  The  annual  charity  balls  also  contribute  to  their 
^naintenance. 

Tbe  principal  hospitals  in  Cairo  are  as  follows :  Government  hospital, 
^Snropean  hospital.  Deaconesses'  hospital. 

Tlie  former  is  supported  by  the  Egyptian  (Government.    The  second 

Iq  supported  by  the  European  colonies  in  Cairo,  and  the  third  is  sup- 

:KM>rted  by  the  Oerman,  English^  Swiss,  and  American  colonies.    All  in 

t^e  manner  above  described. 

Louis  B.  Gbant, 

Vice  OansuJrOeneraU 

United  States  CoNsuLATE-OENEBAii, 

Cairoy  April  12^  1892. 
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MOROCCO. 
RSPORT  Bt  COJraXTL-aBNERAL  MAtiTSWS,  Of  TAJfQtMn. 

(1)  That  class  of  vagrants  generally  designated  tramps  is  not  at  all 
controlled,  as  this  is  a  nomadic  nation. 

(2)  With  the  Moors  the  nadii*  (public  administrator)  is  the  authoritiy 
supposed  to  distribute  the  charities  obtained  from  legacies  and  prop- 
erty left  to  the  x)oor. 

With  the  Israelites  of  Morocco,  each  Hebrew  community  has  a 
treasurer,  who  distributes  alms  every  Friday,  besides  each  family  gives 
a  loaf  of  bread  on  this  day,  and  one  the  eve  of  each  holiday;  also  a 
distribution  of  clothing  and  blankets  takes  place  at  the  beginning  of 
each  winter. 

(3)  No  efforts  are  being  made  for  the  punishment  or  suppression  of 
begging. 

(4)  No  eftorts  are  being  made  to  convert  beggars  and  tramps  to  self- 
supporting  members  of  society;  many  of  the  beggars  have  been 
maimed  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  and  others  by  accident;  these  in- 
variably subsist  upon  alms. 

(5)  The  effect  of  the  indiscriminate  dispensation  of  public  and  pri- 
vate charities  is  the  increase  of  pauperism. 

(6)  This  country  has  not  yet  attained  such  a  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion as  to  have  any  organization  of  the  kind.  With  the  Israelites, 
independent  of  what  is  given  by  the  treasurer  of  each  community, 
most  of  the  families  of  means  give  private  help  to  those  of  their  less 
fortunate  coreligionists,  and  much  care  being  taken  to  avoid  publicity 
of  the  names  of  the  donors. 

(7)  There  is  no  restraint  whatever,  nor  statistics  on  the  subject  of 
pauper  marriages.  The  authorities  in  this  country  have  no  interest  in 
X>eople  who  can  not  support  themselves;  they  are  left  entirely  to  roam 
at  large  and  wander  without  restraint. 

P.  A.  Mathews, 

Consul  General 
United  States  Consttlate-Genebal, 

Tangier,  May  14, 1892. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

RtPORT  BT  OOmVL  SaLUB,  OF  €APM  TOWIT. 

(1)  That  class  of  vagrants  designated  <<  trampd''  is  neither  6ontrolled 
nor  regulated  in  Cape  Colony.  They  are,  however,  numerous  and  annoy- 
ing. The  reports  from  the  mining  area  of  the  Ti^ansvaal,  a  South  Af- 
rican Bepublic,  led  many  to  journey  there,  with  hardly  enough  monej^ 
to  reach  their  destination,  they  being  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  these 
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mines  are  reef  and  not  allavialy  and  then  follows  a  weary  march  to  the 
coast,  begging  on  the  way. 

Bat  little  begging  is  done  in  the  street,  as  the  police  wonld  arrest; 
bat  the  annoyance  iix  abQp9  and  offices  is  considerable. 

(2)  There  are  no  really  pnblic  charities  bat  those  fostered  by  the 
yarioBS  reUgioas  denominations  are  nnmerolis  and  are  generally  gener- 
oasly  supported  by  the  pablic.  There  are  also  societies  oatside  of  the 
ohnrches  fi»r  the  reclamation  of  the  fallen  of  both  sexes. 

(3)  Ho  special  ^orts  are  made  for  the  suppression  of  begging  or  for 
the  punishment  of  offenders  farther  than  the  liability  to  arrest  and  in- 
carceration with  hard  labor.  This  liability  leads  tramps  to  confine 
their  attention  to  offices  and  residences. 

(4)  In  my  opinion  the  labors  of  the  members  of  the  Salvation  Army 
are,  at  the  present  time,  more  efficient  in  converting  beggars  and  tramps 
into  self-supporting  members  of  society  than  those  of  all  other  agencies 
combined,  excepting,  perhaps,  a  *^feith  hcMne,"  organized  by  a  pbilan* 
thropic  gentleman  who  depends  wholly  on  voluntary  subscriptions  for 
the  support  of  his  home,  where  the  ground  is  tilled  and  brick-making 
carried  on  as  an  industry.  The  Salvation  Army  has  a  home  on  simi- 
lar lines  and  a  good  measure  of  success  has  attended  both  ventures. 

(5)  Probably  the  indiscriminate  dispensation  of  charity,  whether  pub- 
lic or  private,  is  the  same  here  as  everywhere  else— to  make  the  lazy 
lazier  and  the  idle  more  idle.  I  believe  that  the  feeling  is  well  rooted 
liere  that  work  is  the  best  charity. 

(6)  The  closing  paragraph  of  No.  5  is  the  keynote  to  this  question's 
reply.  Being  connected  with  various  societies  having  for  their  object 
the  elevation  of  those  cast  down  either  by  misfortune  or  through  their 
own  fault,  my  efforts,  and  those  acting  with  me,  have  been  directed  to 
leaving  the  recipient  of  charity,  so  called,  render,  as  far  as  possible, 
aome  equivalent  for  what  he  or  she  receives,  thereby  inculcating  a 
Dieasore  of  self-respect  in  which  such  people  are  generally  deficient, 
^nd  thus  gradually  leading  them  to  a  higher  plane  of  thought  and 
Xife  and  stimulating  their  ambition. 

(7)  I  fail  to  find  any  restraint  as  regards  the  intermarriage  of  pau- 
X>er8.  Members  of  that  class  manying  here  would,  if  possible,  and  of 
'fclie  male  gender,  select  a  woman  of  the  colored  class  who  would  support 
-fchem  in  idleness,  and  this  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Geo.  F.  Holms, 

United  States  OomtJiiATE, 
Oajfe  Totcn^  August  2^  1892. 
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ZANZIBAR. 

EXPORT  BT  ACTING  CONSUL  JONBB. 

t 

There  is  no  control  or  regulation  exercised  over  beggars  or  vagrants. 

Individaal  almsgivings,  not  organized  methods,  are  followed. 

No  efforts  are  made  to  suppress  begging,  nor  are  there  any  attempts 
made  to  convert  beggars  into  self-supporting  members  of  society. 
Tramps,  <•  «•,  itinerant  beggars,  do  not  exist  here;  the  only  form  of 
vagrancy  is  among  the  diseased  or  aged  unable  to  support  ti^emselves 
by  labor. 

As  there  is  no  vicious  beggary,  aU  being  actually  unable  to  support 
themselves,  the  private  alms  that  are  collected  by  house  to  house  visits 
are  thankfiilly  and  grateAilly  received,  and  there  is  no  such  indiscrimi- 
nate giving  of  alms  as  would  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  beggars. 

Jos.  A.  Jones. 

Acting  OcnMuJU 
United  States  Consulate, 

Zanziba/r^  Ajfril  20^  1893. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


NEW^  ZEALAND. 

MBFOBT  BY  OONBUL  OOmrOZJiT,  OJF  AUOKLANIK 
OONTBOL  OF  YAaBAlVTS. 

Up  to  fhe  present  there  are  no  ''  tramps "  in  New  Zealand,  at  least 
the  word  ^^  tramp  "is  not  applied  to  those  who  may  move  abont  the 
country  in  search  of  employment.    It  is  true  there  are  qoite  a  number 
who,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  go  from  place  to  place  endeavoring 
to  obtain  remonerative  employment,  but  these  are  not  designated  nor 
in  anywise  regarded  as  ^'tramps;"  on  the  contrary,  they  are  bona  fide 
workmen  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.    Consequently  there  is  no  con- 
trol or  regulation  governing  the  class  referred  to  in  the  matter  of 
receiving  ^^  charitable  aid  ^  except  in  the  following  instances :  If  a  man 
ahonld  apply  for  assistance  or  relief  firom  any  charitable  aid  board  out- 
side his  own  district,  his  case  is  investigated  at  once,  and,  if  the  offi- 
cers in  charge  or  the  relief  board  are  satisfied  the  case  is  a  deserving 
one,  his  immediate  wants  are  attended  to.    Should  the  recipient  of 
STicb  charity  continue  to  receive  relief  for  any  length  of  time,  the  relief 
.s^nthorities  of  his  proper  district  are  applied  to  for  a  reimbursement  of 
sill  expenses  incurred  on  his  behalf,  which  demand  is  invariably  paid 
^cxpon  the  relief  recipient's  identification  being  satisfactorily  established. 

DISTBIBUTION  OF  ALMS. 

So  far  as  relates  to  public  charitable  aid  in  New  Zealand,  the  admin- 

zmstration  since  1885  has  been  in  the  hands  of  local  boards,  who  have  fiill 

3)ower  to  levy  taxes  for  charitable  purposes  and  distribute  the  same 

^thin  the  district  over  which  they  have  supervision.    The  general 

government  contributes  annually  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  raised  by 

each  charitable  aid  board  in  the  colony;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  local  relief 

board  should  realize  by  taxation  the  sum  of  £5,000  the  Government 

will,  in  every  instance,  supplement  it  by  an  equal  sum  from  the  general 

treasury. 

The  colony  is  divided  into  charitable  aid  districts  with  due  regard  to 
convenience  and  population.    Alms  are,  as  a  rule,  distributed  from  the 

657 
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the  principal  town  in  each  district.  The  local  relief  committees  adver- 
tise for  bids  for  such  sapplies  as  the  board  nsnally  distributes  as  ^'  ont- 
side  relief."  The  tender  of  the  lowest  responsible  bidder  is  accepted 
and  the  ^^  rations  "  distributed  under  the  direct  supervision  of  an  officer 
duly  authorized  by  the  relief  board  to  look  after  such  matters.  The 
board  usually  employs  an  officer  known  as  ^^the  relieving  officer" 
whose  duty  it  is  to  careMly  investigate  all  afi^lications  for  relief  and 
ascertain  whether  such  eases  are  deserving  and  worthy  of  assistance. 
The  police,  especially  in  the  remote  districts,  render  invaluable  assist- 
ance in  this  respect.  In  the  large  centers  of  population  a  committee  of 
the  charitable  aid  board  meet  weekJy  to  4eal  mtii  applications  for  re- 
lie£  There  are  many  private  benevolent  societies  in  the  colony  who 
do  splendid  work  among  tiie  really  poor  and  deservinff^  classes.  [Nearly 
all  the  benevolent  societies  are  maintained  by  private  subscriptions 
and  endowments  by  charitably  disposed  people.  These  societies  have 
their  ewn  officers  and  woik  independently  in  the  same  direction  as  do 
the  public  boards,  and  by  frequent  interchange  of  reports  mud  informa- 
tion the  overlapping  of  Almsgiving  is  reduced  as  fiir  as  poasiUeb 

SUPPRESSION  OF  VAGRANCY. 

Bvery  person  without  visible  or  sufficient  means  of  support  may  be 
arrested  by  the  police  authorities  and  arraigned  before  a  magislitite, 
who,  if  not  satisfied  with  the  prisoner's  explanation,  may  commit  the 
accused  to  a  term  of  imprisonment.  Any  person  found  begging  in  the 
public  street  or  other  public  place  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  three  mouths^ 
imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labor,  as  the  magistrate  may  deter- 
mine. But  if  found  soliciting  alms  or  subscriptions  fbr  t>ther8j  under 
false  pretenses,  the  maximum  penalty  is  one  year's  imprisonment  with 
hard  labor.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  under  such  stringent  laws  beg- 
ging is  almost  a  thing  unknown  here.  The  police  rigidly  enforce  the 
law  in  this  respect,  particularly  against  professional  beggars. 

BSFORMATION  OF  VAORANTS. 

The  Oovemment  has  instituted  what  are  known  as  ^^  village  settle- 
ments," where  suitable  applicants  are  provided  with  land  ux)on  the  most 
favorable  terms.  Auy  strong,  able-bodied  man  who  really  desires  to 
build  himself  a  home  and  thereby  render  himself  independent  of  charity 
may,  upon  proper  application  to  the  Government,  obtain  a  certain  num- 
ber of  acresof  land  and  even  small  sums  of  money,  at  merely  nominal  rates 
of  interest,  which  enables  him  to  make  necessary  improvements  on  his 
land.  The  Government,  of  course,  must  be  satisfied  that  the  applicant 
is  honestly  endeavoring  to  avail  himself  of  the  benefits  of  the  <<  village 
settlements  acf  before  assistance  is  given.  This  system  finds  em- 
ployment for  many  men,  who,  although  willing  to  work,  can  not  always 
obtain  it.    Every  possible  means  is  tried  by  the  Government  to  en- 
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ooarage  the  stttnig  and  vigoroas  men  found  in  the  ruiks  of  the  unem- 
ployed to  become  indnstrions  and  indepoident  small  £Eu:mer8.  The 
Oovemmeiit  has  inaogarated  another  novel,  and  I  believe  qoite  orig- 
inal, scheme  for  the  prevention  of  distress  and  eonseqoent  pauperism 
among  those  of  the  laboring  classes  who  are  vriDing  to  earn  an  honest 
livelihood,  viz,  the  cooperative  system. 

Nearly  all  ttie  public  work  now  under  construction  in  the  colony  is 
being  done  on  the  cooperation  principle.  A  (jk>vemnent  engineer 
makes  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  piece  of  railway  ^  bids 
are  advertised  for  and  the  work  is  kt  out  to  gangs  of  laborers  who  have 
banded  tiiemselves  together  for  this  purpose.  ISius,  instead  of  ^ving 
ttie  work  to  a  contractor  it  is  given  to  the  working  men  of  the  colony, 
tiiey  receiving  liie  same  rate  per  yard  for  earth  or  rock  as  if  the  work 
was  given  to  a  contractor.  This  system  is  working  admirably  and  is 
giving  every  satisflEMstion  to  all  concerned.  The  men  are  making  good 
wages  and  are  quite  enthusiastic  in  their  work,  knowing  that  the  hauxler 
they  work  the  more  money  they  will  have  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
This  codperative  system  seems  to  imbue  tiiem  with  a  spirit  of  self-reli- 
ance and  independence  hitherto  comparatively  unknown  among  work- 
men here.  The  Government  is  to  be  commended  for  the,  in  many  in- 
stances, unique  and  thoroughly  practical  movements  for  the  prevention 
of  distress  and  for  the  amelioration  and  elevation  of  the  working  classes 
generally.  To  its  efforts,  which  have  been  blessed  with  the  most  signal 
success,  may  be  atributed  the  conspicuous  absence  of  'pt^^psrism  and 
vagrancy,  unfortunately  so  prevalent  in  other  lands  to-day. 

There  are  many  <<  homes"  throughout  the  colony  managed  by  the 
Various  religious  denominations  wherein  women  who  may  have  fallen 
from  tbe  paths  of  rectitude  are  taken  and  cared  for  temporarily.    These 
iomes,  or  reformatories,  are  devoted  solely  to  the  work  of  rescuing 
those  unfortunates  who  may,  ih)m  whatever  cause,  move  in  that 
Wretched  drde  g^derally  regarded  as  being  without  the  imle  of  whait 
id  considered  an  upright  and  moral  life.    They  are  treated  wll^  the 
tttmost  kindness  and  consideration  by  their  Christian  'beneftustors. 
^tiieiy  ftre  encouraged,  in  the  most  kindly  spirit,  to  forsake  and  forget 
tlieir  past,  and  to  endeavor  for  the  future  to  lead  honest,  virtuous,  tise- 
4bl  lives.    After  being  kept  in  the  ^home"  for  some  time,  and  being 
t^aught  how  to  do  usefiil  domestic  housework,  such  as  they  were  i>er- 
l^aps  entirely  ignorant  of  before,  they  are  permitted  to  enter  the  serv- 
ice of  private  &milies  in  one  capacity  or  another,  or  may  be  sent  to 
tilieir  own  homes,  if  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  one.    Those  who 
^o  to  tive  with  private  familes  are  treated  very  kindly,  and  the  good 
'^rork  «o  auspiciously  begun  at  the  rescue  home  is  continued,  thus 
^yri^htening  and  cheering  the  lives  of  those  unfortunates  who  have  not, 
^lerliaps,  for  years  before  heard  the  kind  word  or  felt  the  minteteiring 
)iand  of  a  kind  and  generous  friend. 
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But  to  the  "Salvation  Army''  belong  the  greatest  cn'edit  of  any 
Christian  body  in  New  Zealand  for  its  thoroughly  practical  and  wholly 
unselfish  efforts  to  ameliorate  and  elevate  the  &llen  of  both  sexes,  and 
imbue  them  with  a  proper  conception  of  their  duty  and  usefulness. 
No  other  organization  goes  into  the  depths  and  seeks  out  the  vicious 
and  abandoned  and  cordially  extends  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  as 
do  the  Salvation  Army.  It  reaches  out  after  a  class  of  men  and  women 
wholly  ignored  and  neglected  by  churches  and  church-goers,  and  af- 
fords them  succor  and  opportunities  to  reestablish  themselves  in  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  their  fellow-men* 

The  "army"  have  established  what  are  known  as  the  "  prison  brigade 
homes."  Prisoners  who  have  just  completed  their  terms  of  imprison- 
ment for  the  various  offenses  such  as  the  indolent,  indifferent,  impra- 
dent,  and  improvident  members  of  society  are  generally  guilty  of,  are 
met  at  the  prison  gate  by  of&cers  of  the  ^'  salvation  home"  and  cheer- 
fully welcomed  within  its  fold,  and  are  kindly  and  generously  cared 
for  in  a  truly  Christian  spirit. 

"So  human  being  can  adequately  estimate  what  a  boon  the  cheerfnl 
^^good  day,  sir,"  or  <^  good  morning"  of  the  smiling  ^^  soldiers  "must  prove 
to  the  outcasts  of  society  when  on  the  threshold  of  the  prison  they  are 
warmly  pressed  to  partake  of  hospitalities  of  the  ^^  prison  brigade  home." 
Being  penniless  and  friendless,  these  men  firladly  accept  the  proffered 
kindness,  and  go  to  the  home  for  a  time.  Here  they  are  provided  with 
food  and  raiment,  if  required,  and  every  possible  attention  paid  them  by 
those  in  charge  of  the  institution. 

There  are  a  few  acres  of  ground  attached  to  each  home  which  mate- 
rially contributes  toward  making  the  place  self  sustaining.  These 
*^  homes  "  are  usually  established  in  the  suburbs  of  the  populous  centers, 
and  the  land  is  cultivated  by  the  inmates  of  the  homes.  Whatever 
surplus  vegetables  the  land  may  produce  after  the  requirements  of  the 
home  are  satisfied  are  sold  in  the  town.  Every  man  temporarily  re- 
siding in  the  home  is  required  to  do  some  work,  no  matter  how  little. 
They  are  well  fed  and  well  housed,  but  are  not  allowed  to  eat  the  bread 
of  idleness,  and  are  kept  in  the  home  until  employment  is  found  for 
them. 

The  Salvationists  have  also  rescue  homes  for  women,  which  are  gov- 
erned by  the  same  general  principles,  as  are  the  homes  for  men. 

It  may  truthMly  be  said  that  the  Salvation  Army  is  the  only  body 
that  has  made  any  successful  effort  to  convert  beggars  and  petty  crim- 
inals into  self-supporting  members  of  society.  In  their  barracks  in  the 
towns  the  deserving,  and  undeserving  in  many  instances,  get  a  meal, 
and  a  night's  lodging,  when  every  other  charitable  and  benevolent  in- 
stitution is  closed  against  them.  Thus  they  get  men  and  women  under 
their  infiuence,  and  by  their  kind  treatment  of  this  class  of  persons  they 
are  in  a  great  number  of  cases  enabled  to  control  and  direct  their  course 
for  the  better.    While  the  world  frowns  upon  them  because  of  their  im- 
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providence  or  excesses  of  whatever  kind,  the  Salvation  Army  people 
aloDe  extend  a  helping  hand. 

In  some  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  colony  the  '^  army  ^  has  labor  bureaus 
in  connection  with  their  homes  which  render  invaluable  assistance  to 
those  seeking  employment.  Through  the  medium  of  these  labor  bureaus 
thousands  of  men  find  work  who  might  otherwise  be  enumerated 
among  the  unemployed  or  be  designated  ^^ tramps"  or  <^  vagrants,"  as  in 
the  United  States. 

The  General  Government  has  also,  with  commendable  forethought  for 
the  welfare  of  the  laboring  classes,  established  labor  bureaus  through 
the  colony,  where  information  is  always  available  as  to  where  employ- 
ment may  be  found.  The  Government  owns  the  railways  of  the  colony, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  men  going  into  the  country  to  work  are  car- 
ried very  cheaply  and  in  a  number  of  instances  are  passed  free.  From 
the  foregoing  summary  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Government  and  the 
various  Ohristian  bodies  to  convert  beggars,  tramps,  and  x>etty  crim- 
inals into  self-supporting  members  of  society,  it  will  be  seen  there  is 
not  much  chance  if  the  present  efforts  are  continued  of  a  numerous 
vagrant  or  tramp  class  growing  up  in  this  country,  but  the  most  grati- 
fying part  of  all  this  is  the  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  those  rescued 
or  reclaimed  from  the  paths  of  indolence  and  vice  by  the  several  bodies 
referred  to  turn  out  well — the  rescue  is  permanent.  Of  course  there  are 
incorrigible  cases  which  no  power  or  influence  could  convert,  but  these 
are  few  indeed  as  compared  to  the  vast  number  who  continue  to  lead 
honest,  industrious  lives  afterwards. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  system  better  calculated  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  a  vagrant  or  criminal  class  than  that  which  has  been  adopted  by 
the  members  of  the  Salvation  Army.  Through  its  guiding  influence 
and  persevering  efforts,  in  behalf  of  those  who  need  kind  words  and 
encouragement,  but  receive  instead  rebuffs  and  rebukes  for  their  trans- 
gressions from  the  outside  world,  many  have  been  restored  to  society 
and  become  useful  and  industrious  men  and  women. 

There  is  no  period  of  a  man's  life,  perhaps,  if  he  be  a  well-disposed 
Sensitive  man,  when  he  requires  the  kind  counsel  and  assistance  of  a 
:6rieiid  more  than  when  he  steps  without  the  bounds  of  the  prison  walls 
to  again  commence  the  battle  of  life.  Without  money  or  friends, 
ignored  and  distrusted  by  his  fellowman,  the  prospect  is  indeed  a  cold 
H,nA  cheerless  one,  with  nothing  in  view,  no  helping  hand  in  sight;  he 
is  forced  back  into  his  old  haunts  and  again  becomes  a  victim  to  his 
former  vices.  But,  thanks  to  the  kindly  ministrations  of  the  Salvation 
^^jmiy,  he  is  met  at  the  prison  gate  by  these  good  people  and  invit/cd  to 
t;heir  home,  where  he  is  kindly  received,  not  as  an  outeast  from  society, 
l>ut  as  one  deserving  of  assistance.  Here  he  has  time  to  reflect  and 
^nature  his  plans  for  the  friture,  and  if  he  be  a  man  of  any  stamina  he 
"^rill  carry  his  good  resolutions  into  effect  under  the  influence,  advicci 
^nd  encouragement  of  those  in  whose  care  he  is. 
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The  labors  of  the  ofBlcera  of  the  ^^  Priaon  Brigade  Home"  have  been 
singularly  blessed  with  the  most  gratifying  results. 

INDISCRIMINATE  CHARITY. 

No  doubt  the  efTects  of  indiscriminate  charity  tends  to  ereate  a  claas 
of  persons  not  only  wanting  in  self-reliance^  but  in  self-respect  as  well 
who  are  disposed  to  hang  about  the  towns«  getting  a  little  work  occa- 
sionally, but  who  will  invariably  on  the  first  approach  of  want  ran  to 
the  charitable  aid  board  for  rdief  of  any  description.  Every  possible 
precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  imposition  in  the  dispensatioD  of  charity, 
as  every  ease  is  carefully  investigated  before  relief  is  granted.  When- 
ever a  man  oor  woman  applies  Iter  relief,  it  they  are  meh  as  are  capable 
of  earning  a  livelihood,  the  most  determined  efforts  aie  made  to  ind 
them  employment  through  the  good  offices  of  those  agencies  estab- 
lished for  such  purposes  already  referred  to  in  the  jHreeedipg  para* 
graph.  Indiscriminate  charity  is  rigorously  discouraged  among  those 
who  are  ever  willing  to  take  advantage  of  the  benevol^it  and  charita^ 
bly  disposed  members  of  the  community.  Instead  of  receiving  alms 
they  are  directed  to  those  institutions  created  to  find  suitable  empl<^- 
ment  and  encourage  industrious  habits  in  this  particular  class  of 
people. 

BEST  CHARITY  SYSTEM. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  the  system  of  public  charities  in  vogue  in  TSew 
Zealand  has  tended  toward  the  elevation  of  the  recipients  of  such 
relief  beyond  that  which  has  already  been  stated  in  connection  with 
the  ^*  village  settlements,''  the  labor  bureaus,  the  temporary  homes, 
and  the  cooperative  labor  works  inaugurated  by  the  Oovemment,  all 
of  which  have  been  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results  in  pte- 
venting  the  expansion  of  pauperism  or  vagrancy.  There  is  no  doubt 
the  various  means  adopted  to  find  remunerative  employment  fbr  those 
who  must  have  otherwise  become  a  burden  to  the  taxpayers  have 
largely  tended  toward  creating  a  spirit  of  independence  and  scdf-reliance 
in  those  recipients  of  public  benevolence. 

PAUPER  MARRIAOBS. 

There  has  been  no  effort  made  so  far  in  the  direction  of  preventing 
the  intermarriage  of  paupers  or  criminals.  Although  the  subject  has 
been  frequently  discussed  through  the  public  prints,^  yet  up  to  the 
present  no  legislative  action  has  been  taken.  "Sew  Ze^and  is  unques- 
tionably in  the  vanguard  of  progressive  and  enlighte];ied  legislation. 
I  have,  therefore,  no  doubt  this  subject  may  in  the  near  future  engage 
the  attention  of  her  statesmen. 

Jno.  D.  Oonnolt.y, 

OonsuL 
Unhpbd  Spates  Consulate, 

AuokUmi^  April  29, 189^, 
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VICTORIA. 

rbpout  of  ooksulosnsbal  Wallace,  of mblbottbub. 

fiWAOBHSN  AND  BtTNDOWKEBB. 

The  individnal  called  a  ^^  tramp,^  thus  designating  one  who  travelH 
about  the  country  soliciting,  for  various  reasons,  gifts  of  food,  clothing, 
or  money  for  his  own  use,  is  not  recognized  in  Australia.  He  is  not 
supposed  to  exist.  *'  There  are  no  beggars  in  Australia,"  but  the  pecul- 
iar c<mditions  of  the  agricultural  industriesjhere  are  and  have  b€^n  such 
as  to  produce  a  numerous  body  of  what  are  known  as  ^^  swagsm^i."  The 
greater  part  of  the  agricultural  lands  are  devoted  to  the  pastoral  indus- 
try, especially  sheep-breeding,  and  this  requires  during  nine  months 
of  the  year  but  a  limited  number  of  hands.  During  the  shearing  season, 
however,  a  large  force  is  employed.  As  the  shearing  season,  firom 
Queensland  in  the  north  to  Tasmania  in  the  south,  covers  not  less  that) 
nine  months  in  the  year,  the  shearers  and  other  hands  gather  in  Queens- 
land in  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  as  it  advances  work  their  way 
south  from  station  to  station.  During  the  idle  three  months  they  work 
their  way  back,  doing  such  odd  jobs  of  rail  splitting,  fence  building,  ox 
<^  tank  ^  digging  as  they  may  be  able  to  find  to  do.  Upon  every  sta- 
tion there  is  what  is  called  the  ^^  travelers'  hut,"  where  these  knen  are 
permitted  to  sleep  for  one  night  (his  blankets  he  carries  with  him) ; 
after  having  received  a  ration  at  the  house,  the  ^^  law  of  the  road  "  com- 
pels him  to  move  on  the  next  day.  That  this  privilege  is  abused  by 
men  traveling  in  search  of  work,  which  they  hope  never  to  find,  is  no 
doubt  true,  as  the  term  ^<  sundowners "  has  been  coined  to  describe 
them* 

The  term  ^^  swagsman  "  is  not  a  term  of  reproach,  but  that  of  ^<  stlii^ 
downer"  is;  the  latter,  being  generally  familiar  with  the  country,  times 
his  departure  and  pace  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  next  station  just  at  sun- 
down ;  hence  the  term.  The  law  forbids  begging,  and  it  is  generally 
Enforced. 

BISTBIBUTION  OF  ALMS. 

Alms  are  distributed  in  the  colony  of  Victoria  through  various  or- 
Iganisations,  which  in  1889-'90  numbered  118,  as  follows: 

^offpitalB  (4  special,  29  general) ^ ^ ^.  88 

^ospitala  and  benevolent  asylums  oombined 8 

C^onvalesoent  homes 2 

^^ene  volent  asylums 6 

OrphaxLages t 

%lind  asylum 1 

)>eaf  and  dumb  asylum 1 

Xnitat  asylum •....* ^ «•  1 

^^leAigees  and  rescue  homes 7 

Xiadies^  benevolent  societies  and  medical  dispensaries 46 

'MiilantlLtopio  associations ^ 
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The  number  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  in  189(^'91  nombered  126,  of 
which  48  were  metropolitan  and  78  provinciaL 

These  institntions  and  organizations  are  supported  by  private  snb- 
scriptionB,  municipal  contributions,  and  grants  from  the  consolidated 
reyennes  of  the  colony,  this  latter  being  by  feu*  the  largest  in  amount, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  of  income  for  the  Imim- 
grants'  Aid  Society  and  the  Melbourne  Hospital  for  the  year  1889->90: 


BeieripUon. 


GoTflnunent  mat 

Privftte  oontnoutiMis 

Hnnicimd  grant 

HoHpitiu  Sunday  ooUeotlona 
Other  church  collections .... 

LegaoiM  and  bequests 

Special  donation 

Interest  on  investments  . . . . 
Payinc  patients  (sesmen) . . . 

Fees  from  out-puients 

Sale  of  refuse,  etc 

Other  sources 

Proceeds  intestate  persons. . 


Immigrants* 
Aid  Society. 


A    «.    d. 

0,724    0    0 

490    1    6 

106  16    0 

884  11    8 


8  14    7 


Total 


7,710    7    9 


Melboums 
Hospital 


A    s.  d 

14,000    0  0 

6,216    8  1 

870    0  0 

2,985   4  2 

20    0  8 

6,285  15  ( 

10  e 

1,426    0  7 

136    6  7 

702    5  0 

116  U  2 

276    5  10 

113    1  7 


80,64810   8 


The  total  amounts  paid  firom  the  consolidated  revenues  of  Victoria 
for  aid  to  medical  charitable  institutions,  etc,  for  the  past  eight  years 
is  as  follows : 

1882-'83 £287,400 

lS83-'84 259,963 

1884-^85 262,369 

1885-'86 .-  273,705 

1886-'87 268,864 

1887-^88 278,879 

1838-'89 283,986 

1889-W 816,140 

BEFOBMATION  OF  YAaBANTS. 

Ko  legislation  or  official  action  has  been  taken  toward  rehabilitating 
^<  beggars"  or  ^<  tramps''  as  self-supporting  citizens,  and  there  is  little 
indiscriminate  dispensation  of  charity.  The  most  of  it  is  distributed 
through  the  channels  of  the  Metropolitican  and  Suburban  Ladies'  Be- 
nevolent societies,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  and  kindred  institutions,  their  efforts  being  directed  toward  the 
elevation  of  the  recipients  to  self-support,  self-respect,  and  self-confi- 
dence. The  results  of  these  efforts  have  not  been  reported  in  statisti- 
cal form,  but  those  engaged  in  such  work  maintain  their  efforts  and 
claim  to  have  had  a  large  measure  of  success. 

PAUPEB  MABBIAaES* 

Nothing  is  done  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  paupers  in  Victoria.  The 
governor  of  Victoria,  with  the  advice  of  the  executive  councU,  on  the 
18th  of  March,  1890,  appointed  a  royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
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condition  and  management  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  colony 
and  on  kindred  subjects,  which  commission,  after  having  gone  into  the 
subject  with  great  care  and  detail,  made  two  reports. 

Geo.  H.  Wallaob, 

Oomul' General, 
Unitkd  States  Oonsulate-Genebal, 

Melbourne^  April  12j  1892. 


HAW^AIIAN  ISLANDS. 

EBFOBT  BT  00N8TIL-GENERAL  SEVERANCE,  OF  HONOLXTLJT, 

(1)  The  class  of  people  generally  designated  as  ^^  tramps  "  are  not 
common  in  this  Kingdom;  consequently  no  regulations  exist  for  their 
control. 

(2)  Various  charitable  associations  supported  by  private  contribu- 
tions distribute  their  own  alms  after  proper  examination  of  the  appli- 
cants. 

(3)  No  laws  for  the  punishment  or  suppression  of  begging. 

(4)  Section  1  of  the  penal  code  of  Hawaii  concerning  vagrants: 

Any  idle  or  disorderly  person  or  Yftgrant  who  shall  create  a  disturbance  of  the 
peace,  or  shall  incite  others  to  create  disturbance  of  the  peace,  or  riot,  or  shaU 
instigate  others  to  gamble  or  drunkenness,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  may, 
upon  the  complaint  of  the  attorney-general  or  his  deputy  be  arrested  and  brought 
before  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  and  there  summarily  examined.  If, 
upon  such  examination,  the  Justice  shall  find  that  the  person  so  brought  before  him 
is  guilty  of  such  misdemeanor,  such  person  shaU  be  punished  by  expulsion  from  the 
Kingdom. 

Sbc.  2.  Any  person  against  whom  sentence  of  expulsion  has  been  rendered  who 
shaU  remain  in  or  return  to  the  Kingdom,  unless  such  person  shaU  have  been  by  the 
King  pardoned,  shaU  be  imprisoned  with  hard  labor  not  exceeding  five  years. 

SiBC.  3.  This  law  shall  apply  only  to  subjects  of  such  foreign  powers  who  by  treaty 
or  convention  with  the  Hawaiian  Government  have  agreed  that  their  subjects  may 
be  returned  to  their  own  couninry  for  the  offenses  in  this  act  mentioned,  and  to  any 
Chinese  who  may  hereafter  enter  the  Kingdom  under  an  agreement  or  special  resi- 
dence permit  to  depart  from  the  Kingdom  at  the  expiration  of  same. 

(5)  The  effects  of  indiscriminate  dispensation  of  such  charities  are  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  properly  note. 

(6)  'So  definite  system  exists  for  distribution  of  public  or  private 
charities. 

(7)  No  efforts  made  concerning  intermarriage  of  paupers.  Ko  pau- 
pers among  the  native  population. 

H.  W.  Severance, 

OoMul- General, 

F.  8.  OONStTLATB-GENEKAL, 

Monolulu^  March  15j  1892, 


SUPPLEMEISTT. 


GERMANY. 

POOR  LAWS  OF  GERMANY. 

[Tnmalatfld  l»y  Oonsiil-Geiienl  Edwards,  of  Berlla.*] 

PREFACE. 

Tbis  edition  of  the  laws^  relating  to  poverty  and  the  snperintendence  of  the  poor, 
\A  intended  to  Berye  as  a  book  of  reference  (1)  for  those  communal  officials  to  whom 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  poor  is  entrustedi  and  for  the  instmction 
of  members  of  poor  deputations  who  are  called  upon  to  decide  in  matters  of  in- 
terest to  the  poor;  (2)  to  simplify  the  application  and  the  interpretation  of  the  laws 
through  the  general  explanations  and  interpretations  contained  in  the  accompany- 
ing remarks,  which  are  based,  in  part,  npon  decisions  of  the  federal  office  for  home 
affatrs;  (3)  to  present  in  its  present  form,  through  the  accompanying  remarks,  the 
Pjmasian  exeontiye  law  of  March  8,  1871,  which,  in  large  part  and  in  very  important 
particulars,  was  altered  by  the  administrative  court  law  of  July  8,  1875,  the  state 
mdministratiye  law  of  July  30, 1883,  and  the  competency  law  of  August  1, 1883. 

This  edition  is,  with  due  reference  to  the  commentary  issued  in  connection  with 
"Che  imperial  law  of  June  6,  1870,  in  regard  to  the  place  of  residence  which  gives  a 
XMTBon  the  rightful  claim  to  assistance,  adapted  for  use  in  all  German  states  in 
'Which  that  law  is  in  force,  and  is  published  with  the  expectation  that  municipal 
muthorities  will  And  it  necessary  to  obtain  a  number  of  copies  for  distribution  among 
uembers  of  their  poor  deputations. 

H.  STBITSNHAaXN. 

DsmciKi  Mmnk  18^  1S86. 


^le  management  of  public  almonry,  one  ot  the  principal  branches  of  municipal 
^roYemment,  rests  npon  the  township  officials  in  the  local  poor  organizations,  who, 
43m  their  part,  have  the  right  to  transfer  the  management  to  a  deputation  to  be 
elected  from  members  of  the  magistracy  and  town  government,  also  in  suitable  cases 
from  a  number  of  other  members  of  the  community.  The  competence  of  such  depu- 
tations in  most  German  towns  is  regulated  by  special  instructions,  influenced  by 
local  conditions,  concerning  forms  of  procedure,  the  organization,  the  sphere  of 
competency  and  the  control  of  business,  or  by  statutory  provisions  having  the  same 
object.    The  oversight  of  these  poor  deputations  extends  to  all  matters  pertaining 


'Superintendence  of  the  poor.    A  compilation  of  existing  laws,  explained  and 
edited  by  H.  Steffenhagen.    Fourth  edition,  Berlin :  J.  J.  Heine,  publisher,  1887. 
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to  the  poor,  not  only  to  the  aid  of  ench  poor  peraons  m  are  not  taken  care  of  in  imti- 
tntions  for  the  poor,  but  also  to  the  aid  of  such  poor  persona  as  are  cared  for  in  snch 
institutions.  The  power  of  poor  deputations  is,  in  most  towns  and  in  all  Joint  poor 
organizations,  not  only  of  a  suggestive  and  preparatory  character,  but  also— within 
the  sphere  of  their  competency — ^fully  independent,  administrative,  and  executive. 
This  responsible  and,  in  the  financial  side  of  communal  affairs,  deep-reaching  trust 
necessitates  great  care  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  members  of  poor  deputa- 
tions, especially  in  regard  to  their  knowledge  of  the  provisions  of  law  relative  to  the 
care  of  the  poor  and  the  administration  of  poor  matters  In  particular : 

I.  The  imperial  law  concerning  the  place  of  residence  entitling  a  person  to  aid 
of  June  66 1870. 

II.  The  Prussian  law  of  March  8, 1871,  relative  to  the  enforcement  of  the  above- 
mentioned  federal  law,  together  with  the  modifications  made  in  the  administrative 
court  law  of  July  3, 1875,  the  State  administrative  law  of  July  SO,  1883,  and  the 
competency  law  of  April  1,  1883. 

III.  The  minlBterial  tariff  of  July  2, 1876. 


Law  of  Juxb  6, 1870,  Rblativb  to  thb  Placb  of  Residbncb  ENnrLiNG  a  Pkbt 

SON  TO  Aid. 

We,  William,  etc.,  proclaim  in  the  name  of  the  North  German  Confederation,  with 
consent  of  Federal  Council  and  Reichstag,  as  follows: 

[Remark:  The  law  at  first  made  for  the  North  (^rman  Confederation  applies, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  German  Empire,  to  all  Germany  with  the  exception 
of  Bavaria.  Therefore  under  the  words  occurring  in  the  law,  ''  North  German  Con- 
federatioui"  ''North  German,  etc.,^'  is  to  be  understood  ''German  Empire,  Gennan, 
etc"] 

XQUAL  RIGHTS  OF  SUBJECTS  OF  THB  BMPIBB. 

«1. 

In  every  federal  state  every  North  German  is  to  be  treated  as  an  inlander  in  regard 
to— 

(a)  The  sort  and  measure  of  public  aid  to  be  given  him  in  case  of  his  needing 
help. 

(6)  The  acquirement  and  loss  of  residence  entitling  him  to  aid. 

The  provision  In  $  7  of  the  law  of  November  1, 1867,  in  regard  to  the  right  of  nd- 
gration  (Federal  Law  Paper,  p.  65),  is  no  longer  applicable  to  a  North  German. 

[Remark  1  to  ^  1:  As  inlanders  in  the  sense  of  the  law  are  now  to  be  nnderstood 
all  Germans,  with  the  exception  of  subjects  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria. 

Remark  2 :  The  sort  and  measure  of  public  aid  to  be  granted  in  cajse  of  need  as 
fixed  for  Prussia  is  fixed  in  the  executive  law  of  May  8, 1871,  $  1  (shelter,  necessaries 
of  life,  proper  care  in  cases  of  sickness,  and  suitable  burial). 

Remark  3 :  $  7  of  th9  right  of  migration  law  fixes,  that  in  cases  when,  after  the 
beginning  of  the  need  of  public  aid,  and  before  the  newly  settled  person  has  ac- 
quired in  the  place  of  his  sojourn  in  another  State  a  residence  entitling  him  to  aid, 
and  when  the  continuance  of  sojourn  can  be  denied,  the  question  between  the  in- 
terested States  shall  be  settled  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Gotha  agree- 
ment and  of  the  law  for  the  enforcement  of  the  same;  and  that  a  claim  for  payment 
of  costs  incurred  in  supporting  such  persons  can  be  made  against  the  obligated  treas- 
ury only  when  the  persons  to  be  expelled  have  been  cared  for  for  more  than  three 
months. 

$  7  of  the  right  of  migration  law  naturally  remains  in  foroe  as  far  as  the  Kingdom 
of  Bavaria  is  concerned,] 
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0BQAN8  or  POBUC  AID  TO  KEKDY  PEB80K8. 

$2. 

TtM  pablio  aMistanoe  of  needy  North  Qermans  will,  in  aeoordance  with  the  fhrther 
proYiaioiiB  of  thia  law,  be  giyen  by  local  poor  organizations  and  State  poor  organiza- 
tions. 

[Remark  to  $  2:  Public  assistance  in  the  sense  of  the  law,  is  only  that  given  by 
local  poor  organizations  and  State  poor  organizations,  not  that  given  by  organized 
charitable  societies,  by  monasterice,  in  the  way  of  chnrch  aid  of  the  poor,  by  poor 
organizations  not  connected  with  institations,  and  asylums  recognized  by  the  States 
or  by  public  collectiona.] 

LOGAI.  POOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Local  poor  organizations  can  consist  of  one  or  more  townships  and,  where  estates 
lie  outside  of  townshiiM,  of  one  or  more  estates  or  townships  and  estates.  All  the 
townships  and  estates  united  in  a  local  poor  organization,  in  the  matters  regulated 
by  this  law,  are  regarded  as  a  unit. 

[Remark  1  to  $  3 :  Further  particulars  concerning  the  nature  of  local  poor  organ- 
izations are  given  in  $  2  of  the  executive  law  of  March  8, 1871. 

Remark  2:  The  townships  and  estates  united  in  a  local  poor  commission  are  called 
'^Joint  poor  organizations.''] 

M. 

Where  distinctly  bounded  local  poor  organizations  do  not  already  exist,  they  must 

be  established  before  July  1, 1871.    Before  the  same  date  every  piece  of  land  not  yet 

belonging  to  a  local  poor  organization  must,  after  interested  parties  have  been 

heard,  either  be  attached  to  a  directly  adjacent  local  poor  organization  by  the  com- 

I^tent  Authorities  ($  8)  or  set  apart  as  an  independent  poor  organization. 

8TATB  POOR  OROANIZATIONa. 

The  public  assistance  of  needy  North  Qermans,  which  rests  upon  no  local  poor  or^ 
^anization,  is  the  duty  of  state  poor  organizations.  For  the  fulfillment  of  this  ob- 
ligation each  federal  state  must,  before  the  1st  of  July,  1871,  either  assume  itself 
tJxe  functions  of  a  state  poor  organization,  or  establish  clearly  outlined  state  poor 
org^anizations,  where  such  do  not  already  exist. 

These,  as  a  rule,  include  several  local  poor  organizations,  but  in  exceptional  cases 
<2an  be  limited  to  the  district  of  a  single  local  poor  organization. 

[Remark  1  to  $  5:  The  state  poor  organizations,  which  are  restricted  to  the  dis- 
trict of  a  single  poor  organization,  are  the  city  districts  of  Berlin,  Frankfort  on  the 
^ain,  Konigsberg,  and  Breslau.  In  these  cities  the  local  poor  organizations  and  the 
%tate  poor  organizations  are  represented  by  the  same  officials,  namely,  the  magis- 
tracies of  these  several  cities. 

Remark  2:  The  state  poor  organizations  are  under  obligation  for  the  public  sup- 
^port  of  needy  persons  only  when  there  is  present  no  responsible  local  poor  organiza- 
'^ion.  This  fact,  therefore,  forms  the  basis  of  suit  in  suits  entered  against  the  state 
^oor  organizations.  If  a  state  poor  organization  raises  the  objection  that  a  certain 
Xocal  poor  organization  is  responsible,  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  negative  of  the 
l^aals  of  suit,  and  the  burden  of  proof  thereupon  falls  upon  the  plaintiff  local  poor 
organization. 

Remark  3 :  Frussia  has  established  definitely  defined  state  poor  organizations, 
^laiQely: 
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(1)  For  the  provinces  of  Brandeaborg,  Pomerania,  Pomh,  West  Fruag^  Saxony, 
and  Westphalia,  each  one  state  poor  organization,  represented  by  a  state  director, 
whose  seat  and  tribunal  is  in  Berlin  (for  Brandenburg),  Stettin  (for  Pomerania), 
Posen  (for  Posen),  Danzig  (for  West  Prossia),  Meraeborg  (for  Saxony),  and  Miinster 
(for  Westphalia). 

(2)  For  the  province  of  Hanover,  a  state  poor  organization^  represented  by  a 
state  director,  with  seat  and  tribunal  in  Hanover. 

(3)  For  the  Rhine  province,  a  state  poor  organization,  represented  by  the  mar- 
shal of  the  legislature  of  the  province,  with  seat  and  tribunal  in  Diisseldorf. 

(4)  For  the  land  of  HohenzoUem,  the  state  poor  organization  of  the  governmental 
district  of  Sigmaringen,  represented  by  the  state  committee,  with  seat  and  tribunal 
in  Sigmaringen. 

(6)  For  the  city  of  Berlin,  a  state  poor  organlzatioB,  represented  by  the  magiB- 
tracy  of  Berlin. 

(6)  For  the  province  of  Sohleswig-Holstein,  two  state  poor  organizations:  (s) 
State  poor  organization  of  Sohleswig  Holstein,  r^resented  by  the  state  dixeotor, 
with  seat  and  tribunal  in  KieL  (5)  State  poor  organization  of  the  district  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lauenburg,  represented  by  the  district  committee  in  Ratzeberg. 

(7)  For  the  province  of  Silesia,  two  state  poor  organizations:  (a)  State  poor  or- 
ganization for  the  province  of  Silesia,  represented  by  the  State  captain,  with  seat 
and  tribunal  in  Breslau.  (h)  State  poor  organization  of  the  city  of  Brealau,  repre- 
sented by  the  magistracy  in  Breslau. 

(8)  For  the  province  of  Hesse,  three  state  poor  organizations :  (a)  That  of  the 
governmental  district  of  Cassel,  represented  by  the  state  director,  with  seat  and 
tribunal  in  Cassel.  (b)  That  of  the  governmental  district  of  Wiesbaden,  repre- 
sented by  the  state  director,  with  seat  and  tribunal  in  Wiesbaden,  (o)  The  eity 
district  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  represented  by  the  district  state  poor  organization 
of  the  city  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main. 

(9)  For  the  province  of  East  Prussia^  a  state  poor  organization  in  each  eoonty 
(Krels)  represented  by  a  oounty  poor  oonmussion,  in  each  ease,  with  seat  and  tribu- 
nal in  the  respective  county  towns,  and  in  addition  to  these,  a  state  poor  organi- 
zation for  the  city  of  Kdnigsberg  in  Prossia,  represented  by  the  local  magistracy.] 

$6. 

Poor  organizations  whose  members  are  all  of  one  and  the  sapie  reUgons  belief  are 
not  poor  organizations  in  the  sense  of  the  law. 

[Remark  to  $6:  Poor  organizations  in  the  sense  of  the  law  shall  have  distinctly 
defined  local  frontiers  and  shall  grant  assistance  to  all  needy  Germans  without  regard^K: 
to  their  religous  belief.] 

.       *7. 

The  local  and  state  poor  organizations  are,  as  concerns  tlie  exercise  of  their  ri^ts^B.^^ 
equal.  If  a  federal  state  has  directly  assumed  the  functions  of  a  state  poor  organi—:^ 
zation  ($5),  in  all  matters  regulated  by  this  law  it  is  equivalent  to  a  state  poor  or- 
ganization. 

[Remark  to  $  7 :  Saxony,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Saxe-Weimar,  Bmnswiok, 
Altenburg,  Saxe>Coburg-Gotha,  Anhalt,  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  Sohwarzburg-Son 
dershausen,  the  principalities  of  Reuss,  Sohaumbnrg-Lippe,  Lippe-Detmold,  and  th^ 
Hanse  towns  have  directly  assumed  the  ftmctions  of  state  poor  organizations.] 

State  laws  deoide  concerning  the  composition  and  formation  of  local  organizati< 
and  state  poor  organizations,  concerning  the  character  and  measure  of  public 
ance  to  be  granted  in  cases  of  need,  concerning  the  obtainment  of  necessary 
concerning  in  what  cases  and  in  wVittt  m\iim«c  the  local  poor  organizations  are     to 
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reoeiTe  help  from  state  poor  orgfttiisations  or  other  ionrcee,  and  flnally  if  and  how 
far  state  poor  orj^anisations  can  use  local  poor  orffranizatlons  as  their  organs  for  the 
pahlio  assistance  of  the  needy. 

[Remark  to  $  8:  The  state  laws  regulate  the  manner  and  measare  of  public  aid  to 
be  granted  in  cases  of  necessity.  According  to  the  principles  fixed  in  state  laws 
tn  regard  to  tbe  measnrs  is  fixed  the  height  of  the  costs  to  be  allowed  for  the  support 
of  needy  persons.  For  Prussia  the  mode  and  measure  of  such  assistance  is  fixed  in 
the  Prussian  executive  law  of  March  8, 1871.] 

▲CN^UIBMBNT  Or  RB8IDBNCB  BNTITLUrO  A  PXBSON  TO  ^fm^^Alf^^m, 

$9. 

Seefdenoe  entitling  to  assistance  is  acquired  thTOugh— 

(a)  Sojourn. 

(b)  Marriage. 
(0)  Deseent. 

p^mark  tof9:  ft0to21  treat  of  the  acquirement  of  residence  entitling  to  assist- 
snoe  through  sojonm,  marriage,  and  deseent.  On  the  other  hand,  $  $  22  to  27  treat  of 
the  loss  of  residence  entitling  to  assistance  through  iht  acquirement  of  other  resi- 
dence and  through  two  years'  absence  after  the  party  has  completed  his  twenty-fourth 
year.] 

THBOUGH  SOJOURN. 

$10. 

Who  ever,  after  the  completion  of  his  24th  year,  has  resided  uninteimptedly  within 
the  limits  of  a  local  poor  organization  for  two  years,  acquires  thereby  in  the  same 
teeidence  entitling  to  assistance. 

IRemark  to  $  10 :  Decision  concerning  the  acquirement  of  residence  entitling  to 
aasiatanoe  is  the  naked  fact  of  uninterrupted  habitual  residence  in  a  place  for  2 
years  subsequent  to  the  completion  by  the  person  of  his  24th  year  without  regard  to 
oivil-law  domicile,  police  registration,  the  possession  of  civic  rights,  the  payment  of 
%tate  and  communal  taxes,  entry  in  imperial,  state,,  and  communal  voting  lists,  the  con- 
ducting of  a  separate  household,  or  the  possession  of  an  independent  place  of  resi- 
dence, the  sojourn  of  wife  and  children  in  another  locality,  the  existence  of  service, 
car  other  dependent  conditions.] 

Ml. 

The  two-year  period  extends  from  the  day  on  which  the  sojourn  began. 

By  entrance  in  a  hospital  or  similar  institution,  however,  sojourn  is  not  began. 

Where,  for  country  or  city  servants,  laborers,  employ^,  lessees,  or  other  tenants, 
Ermines  for  fixing  the  change  of  residence  are  fixed  by  law  or  local  usage,  the  custo- 
tnmry  moving  termine  is  accepted  as  the  beginning  of  sojourn,  in  so  £ar  as  between 
Xh»  termine  and  the  day  on  which  the  sojourn  actually  begins,  not  more  than  seven 
^ajB  intervene. 

[Remark  1  to  1 11,  par.  1:  The  day  on  which  the  sojourn  begins,  in  reckoning  the 
two-year  period,  is  counted  in,  whereas  the  last  day,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
«ojonm  terminates,  is  not  counted. 

Remark  2  to  par.  2 :  The  provision  of  par.  2  does  not  apply  to  officials,  physicians, 
servants,  eto.,  residing  in  such  institutions. 

Remark  3  to  par.  3 :  Under  tenants  are  meant  only  renters  of  dwellings,  not  per- 
sona who  hire  themselves,  as  the  latter  fall  under  the  heading  '*  servants  or  laborers." 

Remark  4 :  The  provisions  of  par.  3  refer  only  to  th^  persons  therein  distinctly 
mentioned,  not  to  such  persons  as  live  in  such  households  without  participating  in 
the  residence  which  entitles  to  assistance. 
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Remark  5 :  If  the  ohAnge  of  residence  does  not  take  place  on  a  fixed  day,  but  ex- 
tends oyer  a  tennine  of  several  days,  the  seven-day  interval^  which  is  to  be  takea 
into  acooonty  begins  with  the  day  following  the  last  day  of  the  tennine.] 

i  12. 

If  the  sojoom  is  begnn  nnder  oircumstances  through  which  the  acceptance  of  free 
intention  in  the  choice  of  the  place  of  sojourn  is  impossible,  the  two-year  period 
begins  with  the  day  on  which  Uiese  circumstances  cease. 

If  such  circumstances  arise  subsequent  to  the  beginning  of  sojourn  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  oircumstancesy  the  progress  of  the  two-year  period  is  interrupted. 

[Remark  to  $12 :  The  acceptance  of  the  existence  of  free  intention  in  the  choice  of 
the  place  of  sojourn  is  excluded :  (a)  In  the  case  of  insane  persons  suffering  ihnn 
permanent  mental  derangement^  without  exception;  (5)  in  the  case  of  persona  suffer- 
ing from  other  mental  diseases,  melancholy,  imbecility,  deaf  and  dumb  personi 
placed  under  guardianship,  if  they  lack  the  necessary  power  of  recognition  and  will 
for  deciding  for  themselves;  (c)  in  the  case  of  prisoners  during  the  period  of  their 
detention ;  (d)  in  the  case  of  persons  who,  in  consequence  of  police  orders  at  the  time 
of  prevailing  epidemics,  must  remain  in  quarantine  or  confined  in  their  dwellingi 
during  the  period  of  such  quarantine  or  confinement.] 

As  in  terruption  of  sqjoum  will  not  be  regarded  voluntary  absence,  when  itom 
the  circ  umstances  under  which  it  occurred  the  intention  to  continue  the  sojourn  ii 
clear,  mere  declarations  do  not  suffice  as  proof;  only  the  facts  upon  which  the 
absence  is  based  are  decisive  for  Judging  the  question  of  intent  to  continue  the 
sojourn.  Journeys  undertaken  tor  the  purpose  of  making  visits,  for  the  carrying  on 
of  business,  in  the  exercise  of  science,  in  the  prosecution  of  one's  profession,  for  th^ 
recovery  of  health,  do  not  interrupt  the  sojourn  in  a  place  which  is  recognisable 
the  middle  point  of  the  person's  industrial  existence  and  activity. 

(Remark  2:  Which  place  is  the  place  of  customary  sojourn  in  the  ease  of  work 
men  who  are  employed  away  from  their  homes  and  who  return  only  periodically 
their  families  f    If  the  workmen  are  thus  permanently  employed  in  service  and 
sleeping  accommodations  at  the  place  of  employment,  then  the  place  of  servi 
must  be  regarded  as  the  place  of  customary  sojourn.    If  they  are  permanently 
ployed  at  work  away  from  their  homes,  then  the  facts  which  require  their  periodic^:^  ^ 
return  to  their  families  (e.  g.  the  going  for  clean  linen  and  food,  the  intention  ^^ 

making  a  visit,  etc.)  are  the  criteria  of  the  question  if  the  place  of  residence  of 
family,  or  the  place  of  employment,  is  the  place  of  customary  sojourn.    The  rej 
weekly  going  for  body  linen  and  food  necessary  for  support  will  be  regarded  as  esti^^^l^ 
lishing  the  intent  to  continue  sojourn  at  the  place  of  the  family's  residence.    On 
other  hand,  the  mere  intention  of  workmen  to  visit  their  families  excludes 
acceptance  of  this  interpretation.    The  answer  to  the  question,  therefore,  depei^^^idi 

simply  and  solely  on  the  fact,  if  in  the  causes  inducing  the  return  to  the  family, ^ 

intent  to  continue  sojourn  at  the  place  of  the  family's  residence  is  evident.    If         ^^ 
intent  is  evident,  the  place  of  the  family's  residence  must  be  regarded  as  the  p 
of  customary  sojourn,  otherwise  the  place  of  occupation.] 

The  continuance  of  the  two-year  period  ($  10)  is  interrupted  during  the  time 
the  person  is  being  assisted  by  a  poor  organization. 

It  is  interrupted  by  an  application  for  recognition  of  the  obligation  to  recel  ^ve  g 
needy  person,  made  by  a  poor  organization  on  the  ground  of  the  provision  of  ^  gpf 
the  night  of  emigration  law  of  November  1,  1867.    The  interruption  begins    ir/i^  /   ** 

the  day  on  which  the  application  is  forwarded  to  the  poor  organization  intere^^ 
or  to  the  chief  officials  of  one  of  the  interested  poor  organizations. 
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The  interraption  is  regarded  as  not  haying  existed  if  the  application  is  not 
further  passed  within  two  months^  or  if  the  same  is  unsaccessfol. 

[Remark  1  to  $  H :  The  continuance  of  the  two-year  period  is  interrupted  during 
the  line  of  public  assistance  granted :  (a)  by  a  Qerman  local  xM>or  organization  (ex- 
elusive  of  Bayaria):  (6)  by  a  German  state  poor  organization  (exclusiye  of  Ba- 
yaria) ;  (o)  by  a  German  state  which  has  directly  assumed  the  functions  of  a  state 
poor  organization;  (d)  by  a  Prussian  county  (kreis)  which  in  accordance  with 
$  31  of  the  executiye  law  of  March  8,  1871,  has  directly  assumed  the  expense  of  nura- 
ing  the  sick  poor  in  the  place  of  a  local  poor  organization. 

Assistance  giyen  by  churchesi '  private  persons,  or  charitable  societies  interfere 
with  the  continuance  of  the  period  just  as  little  as  assistance  given  by  institutions, 
charitable  asylums,  cloisters,  etc.,  not  connected  with  a  poor  organization. 

Remark  2:  The  time  of  assistance  begins  with  the  day  on  which  the  aiding  of  the 
needy  party  by  the  poor  organization  actually  begins  or,  in  case  a  delay  occurs,  with 
the  day  on  which  the  need  of  aid  was  recognized  and  agreed  to. 

Remark  3:  The  continuance  of  the  period  is  interrupted  also  in  the  case  when 
lome  one  does  not  in  his  own  person  receive  aid  but  in  the  person  of  his  wife  and 
children  and  in  the  persons  of  all  those  who  belong  to  the  residence  which  entitles 
him  to  assistance. 

Remark  4:  Difficult  of  answer  is  the  question  for  what  period  of  time  single  acts 
of  assistance  in  the  way  of  supplying  articles  of  clothing,  burning  materials,  money, 
•dibles,  etc.,  are  to  be  calculated  as  granted.  In  such  cases  the  actual  conditions 
oausing  the  assistance  are  to  be  taken  as  decisive. 

Remarks :  Aid  during  whose  continuance  the  progress  of  the  two-year  period  is  in- 
terrupted must  be  granted  as  public  charity  to  the  poor  for  the  relief  of  necessity. 
Aid  granted  by  one  poor  organization  with  the  purpose  of  injuring  another  previ- 
ously responsible  poor  organization  by  interrupting  the  progress  of  the  two-year 
period,  shall  be  regarded  as  not  granted,  as  in  such  case  this  aid  is  not  an  act  of 
public  charity  to  the  poor  in  the  sense  of  the  law.  The  progress  of  the  two-year 
period  is  not  interrupted  during  the  continuance  of  such  aid. 

Remark  6:  The  progress  of  the  two-year  period  is  not  interrupted  by  (a)  aid 
granted  in  accordance  with  law  by  a  county  (kreis)  to  the  family  of  a  person  be- 
longing to  the  reserves  who  is  summoned  to  the  colors;  (5)  aid  granted  from  any 
d-isposable  official  fund  to  a  sick  official;  (o)  aid  granted  by  his  superior  authorities 
to  a  sick  official  in  the  form  of  free  admittance  to  a  hospital ;  (d)  aid  given  in  the 
form  of  exemption  from  taxation,  because  in  such  acts  of  assistance  not  an  act  of 
actual  aid  of  the  poor  is  recognized,  but  an  act  of  obligation  or  liberality 

Remark  7:  Paragraph  2  of  $  14  speaks  of  the  interruption  of  the  two  years'  period 
(Unterbrechung  der  Frist) ;  paragraph  one  refers  to  the  temporary  interruption  of 
this  period  (Ruben  der  Frist).  In  the  former  case  (Unterbrechung  der  Frist — ^per- 
manent interruption  of  the  period)  the  period  of  time  which  had  elapsed  prior  to 
the  interruption  is  not  again  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  continuance  of 
the  two  years'  period,  while  in  the  latter  case  the  period  which  had  elapsed  prior  to 
the  interruption  and  the  period  subsequent  to  the  termination  of  the  interruption 
are  estimated  together  in  measuring  the  progress  of  the  two  years'  period. 

Remarks:  J  6  of  the  right-of-emigration  law  of  November  1,  1867,  reads:  "If, 
subject  to  settlement,  the  necessity  of  public  assistance  arises  before  the  newly  ar- 
rived person  has  acquired  a  residence  entitling  him  to  assistance  in  the  place  of  his 
sojourn,  and  if  the  community  claims  that  the  assistance  is  necessitated  from  other 
grounds  than  an  only  temporary  incapacity  for  labor,  the  continuance  of  sojourn  can 
be  forbidden." 

So  long,  therefore,  as  the  necessity  of  assistance  can  not  be  proven,  the  applica- 
tion for  the  transfer  of  responsibility  to  the  other  party  does  not  carry  with  it  an 
interruption  of  the  continuance  of  the  period. 
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Remark  9  to  par.  3 :  In  Prussia  the  application  mnst  be  made  to  the  competent 
district  committee  (Bezirksansschnss).  The  term  fixed  for  prosecntion  is  two 
months,  reckoned  from  the  day  of  rejection  of  the  claim  by  the  opposing  poor  or- 
ganization. 

Remark  10  to  par.  3:  The  failnre  of  the  claim  is  recognized  when  the  same  is  not 
pushed  to  a  legal  decision,  or  when  the  same  is  rejected  as  nnfonnded  by  the  dis- 
trict committee.] 

THBOUOH  IIABBIAGB. 
J  15. 

From  the  moment  of  marriage  the  wife  shares  with  her  husband  his  Tesidenccy  en- 
titling to  assistance. 

[Remark  to  $  15 :  From  the  moment  of  marriage  the  wife,  with  her  children 
(legitimate  and  illegitimate),  shares  her  husband's  residence,  entitling  to  assistance, 
even  when  prior  to  marriage,  in  her  own  person  or  in  that  of  her  children,  she  re- 
ceived public  assistance.  On  the  other  hand,  a  woman  who  marries  a  state  pauper 
(mit  einem  Landarmen  die  Ehe  schliesst)  becomes,  with  her  children,  a  state 
pauper.] 

$16. 

Widows  and  legally  diyoroed  women  retain  the  residence  entitling  to  assistanee 
which  they  possessed  when  their  marriage  was  dissolved,  until  they  have  lost  the 
same  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  $$  22  (No.  2),  23-27,  or  have  acquired  an- 
other residence  entitling  to  assistance  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  $$  9-14. 

[Remark  to  $  16 :  Widows  and  legally  divorced  women,  who  keep  the  residence 
entitling  to  assistance  which  they  possessed  when  their  marriage  was  dissolved,  can 
lose  the  same  by  two  years'  absence^  which  is  to  be  calculated  from  a  point  of  time 
subsequent  to  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  and,  in  like  manner,  can  acquire  a  new 
residence  entitling  to  assistance  only  by  a  two  years'  sojourn,  to  be  calculated  from 
a  point  of  time  subsequent  to  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage.  In  this  calculation  no 
allowance  will  be  made,  therefore,  for  the  time  prior  to  the  dissolution  of  the  mar- 
riage during  which  the  wife  with  her  husband  was,  respectively,  absent  or  present. 

The  same  applies  in  regard  to  the  acquirement  and  loss  of  the  residence  entitling 
to  assistance  for  basely  deserted  wives  and  for  separated  wives  mentioned  in  $  17.] 

$17. 

As  independent,  as  far  as  the  acquirement  and  loss  of  residence  entitling  to  asaist- 
anoe  are  concerned,  is  regarded  the  wife — even  during  the  continuance  of  the  mar- 
ried relation — ^if  and  so  long  as  the  husband  maliciously  desents  her;  furthermore,  if 
and  so  long  as  she,  during  imprisonment  of  her  husband,  or  in  consequence  of  the 
distinctly  given  permission  of  the  same^  or  of  permission  granted  to  her  by  the  laws 
of  the  state,  lives  apart  from  him  and  supports  herself  without  his  aid. 

[Remark  1  to  $  17 :  The  residence  entitling  to  assistance  independently  acquired 
by  the  wife  subsequent  to  malicious  desertion  or  separation  is  again  lost  by  the  re- 
union of  the  couple.  The  wife  then  again  shares  the  residence  entitling  to  aid  of  her 
husband.    (  Vide  Rem.  to  $  16*) 

Remark  2 :  "  Under  maUoious  desertion  (bosliche  Yerlassung— malitiosa  desertio)  " 
is  to  be  understood  the  voluntary  continued  absence  of  the  husband  at  an  unknown 
place  or  a  place  beyond  the  reach  of  the  court.  The  cause  of  the  malicious  desertion 
is  not  to  be  considered. 

Remark  3 :  A  separation  mutually  agreed  to  can  develop  into  a  case  of  malicious 
desertion,  if  the  wife  demands  a  reunion  and  the  husband,  distinctly  refusing  tke 
same  or  taking  no  notice  thereof,  chooses  an  unknown  place  of  sojourn. 
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Remark  4:  The  diBtinot  oonseiit  to  pennanent  separation  required  by  $  17  can  not 
be  replaced  by  the  consent  indicated  by  silence  in  order  to  induce  the  consequences 
stated  in  $  17;  because  silence  does  not  prove  the  intent  of  permanent  separation. 

Remark  5:  For  independent  acquirement  and  loss  of  residence  entitling  to  assist- 
ance on  the  part  of  wife,  it  is  necessary  that  the  married  pair  Uyc  separated  and 
that  the  wife  supports  herself  without  the  aid  of  the  husband.  Such  aid  is  not  re- 
garded as  given  when  the  husband  supports  his  legitimate  ohildien  at  his  own  cost.] 

1HBOUOH  DXaCSST« 

M8. 

Legitimate  children  and  children  legally  regarded  as  legitimate  share,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  $  20,  the  residence  entitling  to  assistance  of  the  father  so  long  as 
they  have  not  lost  the  same  in  accordance  with  $$22  (No.  2),  23-27,  or  until  they  have 
acquired  a  residence  entitling  to  assistance  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
H  9-14. 

They  keep  this  residence  entitling  to  assistance  also  after  the  death  of  the  father 
np  to  the  points  of  time  referred  to  above,  except  as  provided  for  in  $  19. 

[Remark  1  to  $  18:  Children  regarded  as  legitimate  by  the  general  state  laws  of 
Prussia  (Th.  II,  Tit.  II,  $$596,  598,  603,  681)  are  legitimated  and  adopted  children. 

Remark  2 :  Children  share  the  residence  entitling  to  assistance  of  the  father  until 
they  have  completed  their  24th  year,  even  when  they  are  already  married  and  0on- 
dnct  their  own  household.  After  completion  of  the  24th  year  children  lose  the  resi- 
dence entitling  to  assistance  which  they  have  previously  shared  only  by  two  years' 
absence  or  by  acquiring  a  residence  entitling  to  assistance  elsewhere.] 

$19. 

When  the  mother  survives  the  father,  then,  aftert  he  dissolation  of  the  marriage 
by  thed  eath  of  the  father,  legitimate  children  and  children  looked  upon  by  the  laws 
as  legitimate  share  the  residence  entitling  to  assistance  of  the  mother  to  the  extent 
fixed  in  $18. 

In  oases  covered  by  $  17  the  same  applies,  so  far  as  in  the  s^aration  of  the  house- 
liold,  the  children  have  foUowed  the  mother. 

[Remark  1  to  $  19:  Concerning  what  residence  entitling  to  assistance  the  mother 
setaina  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  how  the  two  years'  period  necessary  for  the 
aequiaition  and  loss  of  such  residence  is  to  be  reckoned,  see  remark  to  $  16. 

Remark  2 :  Children  bom  after  the  separation  hold  a  like  position  in  this  matter 
to  cbildsen  which,  in  the  separation,  follow  the  mother. 

Remark  3:  In  case  of  separation  and  subsequent  death  of  the  mother,  the  children 
retain  the  residence  of  the  mother  until  they  ore  received  back  into  the  honsehold 
of  the  father  or  acquire  another  residence  entitling  to  assistance  after  completion  of 
the  24th  year.] 

$20. 

In  eases  of  diToroe,  legitimate  children  and  children  looked  upon  by  the  laws  as 
legitmate,  share  the  residence  entitling  to  assistance  of  the  mother  to  the  extent 
prescribed  in  $  18,  if  they  are  given  to  the  mother. 

[Remark  to  $  20:  In  the  judgment  of  divorce  it  is  decided  if  the  education  of  the 
children  is  to  be  entrusted  to  the  mother  or  not.  The  education  of  the  children  will 
be  entrusted  to  the  mother  if  it  is  found  that  not  she,  but  the  husband,  is  the  only 
guilty  party.  If  both  are  guilty,  it  must  be  fixed  in  the  judgment  to  which  of  the  two 
the  education  is  to  be  entrusted. 
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$21. 

Illegitimate  obildren  share  to  the  extent  fixed  in  $  18,  the  reeidence  entitling  to  a» 
aiatance  of  the  mother. 

[Remark  to  $  21 :  If  the  mother  has  not  yet  completed  her  24th  year,  the  resi- 
denoe  entitling  to  assistance,  which  the  illegitimate  children  share  with  their 
mother,  is  naturally  identical  with  that  of  the  grandfather,  and,  in  case  the  latter  is 
dead,  with  that  of  the  grandmother.  After  the  mother  has  completed  her  24  th  year 
her  illegitimate  children  keep  the  residence  entitling  to  assistance  which  they  inherit 
from  her,  even  when  they,  after  the  mother's  death,  are  brought  np  and  supported  in 
the  house  of  their  grandparents,  until  after  completing  their  24th  year  they  become 
competent  to  acquire  another  independent  residence  entitling  to  assistance.] 

$  22. 

Residence  entitling  to  assistance  oan  be  lost  by  (1)  acquisition  of  another  such 
residence,  (2)  two  years  onintermpted  absence  subsequent  to  completion  of  the 
24th  year. 

[Remark  to  $  22:  $$  22-27  treat  of  the  loss  of  residence  entitling  to  assistance. 
Such  residence  is  also  lost  by  the  contraction  of  a  marriage  between  a  woman  possess- 
ing the  same  and  a  state  pauper  (Landarme).] 

$28. 

The  two  year  period  is  oonnted  from  the  day  on  which  the  absence  begins. 

Through  entrance  in  a  hospital  of  any  sort,  howeyer,  absence  is  not  to  be  consid- 
ered as  begun. 

Where,  for  country  or  town  servants,  laborers,  employees,  lessees,  or  other  renters, 
the  change  of  residence  is  fixed  by  law  or  local  usage  for  fixed  termines,  the 
ordinary  moving  day  is  to  be  taken  as  the  beginning  of  absence,  in  so  far  as  between 
this  termine  and  the  day  on  which  the  absence  actually  began  not  more  than  seven 
days  have  intervened. 

[Remark  1  to  f  23:  The  day  on  which  the  absence  begins  in  reckoning  the  two 
year  period  will  be  considered  as  a  full  day. 

Remark  2:  In  regard  to  the  provisions  of  pare.  2  and  3,  see  remarks  2,  3,  4^  and  5 
to  $  11,  whioh  are  here  also  to  be  observed.] 

If  the  abeenoe  ia  eaiued  by  oironmstancea  whioh  render  free  will  in  the  choice  of 
abode  impossible,  then  the  two  year  period  begins  only  with  the  day  on  which  these 
circumstances  cease  to  exert  an  influence. 

If  such  circumstances  arise  after  the  beginning  of  the  absence,  the  two  year  period 
is  interrupted  daring  their  continuance. 

[Remark  to  $  24 :  Tha  remark  to  $  12  finds  here  also  application.] 

$25. 

As  intermption  of  absence  a  return  will  not  be  regarded  if  from  the  oircnmstances 
under  which  it  occurs  it  is  evident  that  the  intention  is  not  to  remain  permanently. 

[Remark  to  $  25 :  The  return  warrants  the  presumption  of  intermption  of  absence. 
This  presumption  is  negatived  when  the  return  takes  place  under  circumstances 
which  render  evident  the  intention  of  not  remaining  permanently.  Remark  1  to 
$  13  applies  here  also.] 

$26. 

The  appointment  or  transfer  of  a  pastor,  teacher,  public  or  private  official,  as 
well  as  of  a  military  person  serving  not  merely  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  military  ob- 
ligation in  the  federal  army  or  in  the  federal  war  navy,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a^ 
circnnis ftanoe  excluding  self- will  in  the  cUoice  of  above. 
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[Senuurk  to  $  26:  The  ftppointment  or  transfer  of  a  military  person  (exclusiye  of 
one-year  Tolnnteers)  serving  as  a  volnnteer  in  the  army  or  navy  is  not  regarded  as 
a  circnmstance  excluding  self-will  in  the  choice  of  abode,  because  the  volnnteer, 
without  haying  the  obligation,  has  Toluntarily  entered  the  army  or  navy,  and 
therefore  is  not  serving  to  fulfill  a  military  obligation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  appointment  or  transfer  of  a  reseryist  called  to  the  colors 
(for  practice  or  for  war)  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  circumstance  excluding  firee  choice 
on  his  part.    See  further  rem.  to  $  12.] 

$27. 

The  continuance  of  the  two-year  period  ($  22)  is  interrupted  during  the  period 
during  which  public  aid  is  granted  by  a  poor  organization. 

It  is  interrupted  (unterbrochen)  by  the  application  for  recognition  of  the  obliga- 
tion to  receive  back  a  needy  person,  made  by  a  poor  organization  on  the  ground  of 
the  provision  of  $  5  of  the  law  of  November  1,  1867,  concerning  the  right  of  emigra- 
tion. 

The  interruption  begins  with  day  on  which  the  application  is  sent  to  the  inter- 
ested poor  organization,  or  to  the  presiding  officers  ot  one  of  the  interested  poor 
organizationB. 

The  interruption  is  regarded  as  not  having  occurred  if  the  application  is  not, 
within  two  months,  pressed  further,  or  when  the  same  has  been  futile. 

[Bemark  to  $  27:  The  remarks  to  $  14  apply  here  also.] 

BIOHT8  Ain>  OBLIGATIOXS  OF  FOOB  ORGANIZATIONS. 

$28. 

Every  needy  north  German  must  preliminarily  be  aided  by  the  local  poor  organ- 
ization of  the  place  in  whose  district  he  is  present  when  the  necessity  for  aid  be- 
gins. The  preliminary  aid  is  given  conditionally,  with  the  reserved  right  of  claim 
upon  the  poor  organization  which  is  responsible  for  the  payment  of  costs  incurred 
or  for  the  return  of  the  needy  person. 

[Bemark  1  to  $  28:  In  $  28  the  obligation  to  give  preliminary  support  which  at- 
tachas  to  the  preliminarily  responsible  poor  organization  corresponds  with  the 
Tight  of  the  same  to  claim  the  repayment  of  the  costs  thus  incurred,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  needy  person  by  the  poor  organization  which  is  definitely  responsible. 

Remark  2:  The  preliminarily  responsible  poor  organization  is  that  one  in  whose 
district  the  necessity  of  aid  arose  in  a  manner  recognizable  by  the  local  authorities ; 
the  definitely  responsible  poor  organization  is  the  poor  organization  of  the  place  of 
residence  entitling  the  party  to  assistance,  or  in  the  absence  of  such,  the  state  poor 
organization  in  whose  district  the  public  aid  is  granted. 

Remark  3:  As  neglect  of  the  preliminary  assistance  obligation  is  to  be  regarded  as 
refusal  of  aid,  and  especially  the  pushing  on  of  the  party,  i.  e.,  the  ordering  of  a  needy 
person  to  go  forward  into  the  territory  of  another  poor  organization,  lliis  neglect 
is  ground  for  demands  against  the  expelling  poor  organization  for  preliminary  sup- 
port or  further  payment  of  costs  incurred  by  another  poor  organization  in  support- 
ing the  expelled  person. 

Remark  4:  The  expelling  poor  organization  will  not  be  permitted  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing excuses :  (a)  The  needy  person  was  also  forced  upon  it;  (5)  the  need  of  aid 
had  already  arisen  before  the  person  was  moved  forward  into  the  territory  of  another 
poor  organization ;  (o)  the  expelled  person  himself  demanded  to  be  sent  forward,  be- 
cause preliminary  assistance  is  a  pressing  necessity  and  because  the  obligation  to 
render  preliminary  assistance  must  be  fulfilled.  In  the  same  way  the  definitely  ob- 
liga^d  poor  organization  can  not  claim  that  the  preliminary  assistance  should  have 
been  re&md  to  it. 
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Remark  5 :  The  Berereiit  form  of  removal  is  aotnal  expnlsioiiy  whiefa,  on  the  gronod 
of  $  6  of  the  right  of  emigration  law  of  Noyemher  1, 1887,  cannot  take  plaee  until 
either  the  oommnnity  on  which  the  claim  has  heen  made  has  expressed  its  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  x>crBon|  or  at  least  until  a  decision  has  heen  given,  which  ean  be 
temporarily  enforced. 

Remark  6:  The  forms  of  removal  are  very  different.  The  facts  npon  which  each 
case  is  based  decide  if  the  poor  organization  in  refiising  to  assist  a  needy  person  and 
ordering  him  forward  has  made  itself  guilty  of  a  breach  of  obligation  as  prescribed 
in  $  28.  The  characteristics  of  a  removal  giving  ground  for  claims  are  that  the  pre- 
liminarily obligated  poor  organization,  by  breach  of  its  obligation — placed  npon  it 
by  $  28 — ^to  needy  persons,  instead  of  granting  them  the  necessary  aid,  refers  them 
Tor  assistance  to  a  poor  organization  not  under  obligation  to  render  the  service,  thus 
being  thereby  compelled  to  assume  the  care  of  persons  whose  need  already  existed. 
But  such  expelling  poor  organization  can  not  be  subjected  to  claims  from  the  defi- 
nitely obligated  poor  organization  on  account  of  such  expulsion. 

Remark  7:  The  preliminarily  obligated  poor  organization  has  the  choice  of  prose- 
cuting its  claim  for  repayment  of  costs  incurred,  either  against  the  definitely  re- 
sponsible poor  organization  in  accordance  with  $  28,  or  against  a  third  party  in  ac- 
cordance with  $  62. 

Remark  8 :  If  a  necessity  for  help  arises,  the  poor  organization  in  whose  district  it 
occurs  must  perform  its  obligation  to  render  prompt  assistance  if  it  does  not  wish 
to  make  itself  liable  to  disadvantageous  consequences— disciplinary  or  through  the 
courts — arising  from  a  refusal  of  assistance.  For  this  reason  it  is  given  the  right  of 
direct  claim  on  the  definitely  responsible  poor  organization,  and  for  the  same  reason 
it  is  provided  in  $  59  that  in  case  of  the  poor  organization  being  partially  or  en- 
tirely unable  to  pay  the  costs  finally  imposed  upon  it  by  the  decision  of  superior 
officials  the  state  to  which  it  belongs  is  directly  or  indirectly  responsible  for  the 
payment.  If  the  claim  is  made  on  the  definitely  responsible  poor  organliation,  it 
can  demand  repayment  from  a  third  responsible  organization. 

Remark  9 :  Cases  of  need  requiring  aid  are  of  many  sorts.  When  the  necessity  is 
to  be  regarded  as  existing  it  is  to  be  decided  by  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  in  cases  of 
dispute  must  be  decided  by  the  competent  authorities.  In  general,  one  ean  say 
that  there  exists  a  need  of  aid  when  a  person  lacks  shelter  or  the  necessities  of  life, 
or  the  necessary  nursing  in  cases  of  sickness,  and  has  not  the  means  at  the  time 
with  which  to  secure  the  same;  frirthermore,  when  some  one  has  died  without  leav- 
ing money,  and  the  family  can  not  bring  together  enough  to  pay  for  proper  bnriaL] 

$29. 

When  persons  employed  as  servants,  journeymen,  assistants,  apprentioee  fall  sick 
in  place  of  their  service,  the  local  poor  organization  of  the  place  of  service  is  under 
obligation  to  grant  to  such  sick  persons  the  necessary  care  and  attendance.  A  claim 
against  another  poor  organization  for  repayment  of  the  costs  incurred  in  care  and 
attendance,  or  for  receiving  back  the  needy  person,  can  be  made  only  when  the  nurs- 
ing of  the  invalid  is  continued  for  more  than  six  weeks,  and  only  for  the  time  in  ex- 
cess of  this  period. 

Information  concerning  the  sickness  must  be  given,  at  latest,  seven  days  before 
the  expiration  of  these  six  weeks  to  the  poor  organization  under  obligation  to  sup- 
port the  person ;  otherwise  payment  of  costs  can  be  demanded  only  for  the  time  be- 
ginning seven  days  after  the  information  has  been  received. 

Pregnancy  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  sickness  in  the  sense  of  the  foregoing  pro- 
vision. 

[Remark  1  to  $  29:  While  $  28  fixes  for  the  system  of  caring  for  the  poor  the 
guiding  principle  that  the  poor  organization,  having  the  preliminary  assistance  ob- 
ligation, can  demand  of  the  definitely  responsible  poor  organization  in  whose  terri- 
tory a  needy  person  has  reaidenoe  enUUiii^Mm  to  such  assistance,  or  from  the  state 
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poor  oiganisatlon  in  whoaa  distriet  the  person  was  present  when  liie  necessity  of 
assistance  arose,  the  payment  of  costs  incorred  in  aiding  saoh  needy  person  not 
possessing  residence  entitling  him  to  aid  in  the  place  where  snch  is  rendered,  or 
the  reception  of  the  person  from  the  poor  organization  granting  preliminary  as- 
sistance. $  29  fixes  an  exception,  that  in  the  case  of  servants,  journeymen,  assist- 
ants, and  apprentices,  who  hecome  ill  in  the  place  of  their  service,  the  local  poor 
organization  of  the  place  of  their  service  is  under  obligation  to  grant  to  them,  dur- 
ing the  first  6  weeks  of  their  illness,  the  necessary  care  and  attendance,  and  that 
a  claim  can  be  made  on  the  definitely  respousible  poor  organization  for  payment  of 
costs  so  incurred  or  for  reception  of  the  needy  person  only  for  a  i>eriod  subsequent 
to  these  six  weeks.  A  necessary  preliminary  for  making  such  claim  good  is  that 
the  poor  organization  of  the  place  of  service  shall  have  given  punctual  notice  to 
the  definitely  responsible  poor  organization,  i.  e.,  at  latest  7  days  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  6  weeks  referred  to.  This  provision  does  not  apply  to  the  families  ol 
servants,  etc.,  but  it  extends  to  foreigners. 

Bemark  2:  If  the  poor  organization  of  the  place  of  service  does  not  fulfill  the  ob- 
ligation imposed  upon  it  by  $  29  by  refusing  aid  or  pushing  the  persoD  on  into  the 
territory  of  another  organization,  claim  can  be  made  on  it  by  the  organization 
assuming  the  care  of  the  needy  person,  naturally  also  by  the  definitely  responsible 
poor  organization,  because  this  is  not  under  obligation  to  grant  care  and  attendance 
during  the  first  6  weeks.  In  case  of  expulsions  (abschilbQngen)  the  po(»  organ- 
ization providing  for  the  needy  i)erson  can  only  make  claims  upon  the  expelling 
organisation,  not  upon  the  poor  organization  of  the  residence  entitling  to  assistance, 
for  the  payment  of  expenses  incurred  in  care  and  attendance  daring  the  first  6 
weeks  of  sickness. 

Semark  3:  When  the  servant  etc.,  after  being  taken  sick,  voluntarily  leaves  the 
place  of  service  without  applying  for  help  to  the  local  poor  organization  thereof,  no 
claim  can  be  made  upon  it  for  the  costs  of  care  and  attendance,  because  no  breach 
of  obligation  on  its  part  exists.  It  is,  therefore,  a  necessary  preliminary  of  claim 
against  the  poor  organization  of  the  place  of  service  that  it  shall  have  fiftUed  to  ful* 
£1  its  obligation  in  refiising  to  grant  public  assistance. 

Remark  4:  For  the  claim,  not  the  naked  fact  of  illness,  but  the  need  of  assistance 
induced  by  illness,  is  relevant.  The  poor  organization  of  the  place  of  service  can 
not,  therefore,  excuse  itself  by  claiming  that  the  servant,  etc.,  before  coming  i^m 
another  place. 

Remark  5:  f  29  makes,  in  regard  to  the  principle  laid  down  in  remark  1,  an  ex- 
ception only  concerning  care  and  attendance.  If,  however,  a  servant  dies  during 
-the  continuance  of  his  service  at  the  place  of  service,  payment  of  the  burial  expenses 
Incurred  is  to  be  asked  of  the  poor  organization  of  the  residence  entitling  the  de- 
ceased to  assistance. 

Remark  6 :  Another  requisite  to  the  application  of  $  29  is  that  the  servant  shall 
have  been  actually  in  service  at  the  time  when,  owing  to  sickness,  the  need  of  help 
arose  and  public  aid  was  applied  for.  The  obligation  of  the  poor  organization  of 
the  place  of  service  to  grant  care  and  attendance  does  not,  however,  exist  when  the 
application  for  public  aid,  based  upon  sickness,  is  not  made  until  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  sickness,  naturally  with  the  proviso  that  the  service  has  not  been  termi- 
nated solely  or  partially  on  account  of  sickness. 

Remark  7e  Under  the  term  servant  (Gesinde)  are  included  only  such  domestics  as 
are  permanently  employed  in  the  household  of  the  employer,  who  live  and  are  fed 
there.  Persons  who  live  in  a  family  for  the  purpose  of  performing  household  and 
industrial  services,  but  who  are  not  engaged,  are  not  regarded  as  servants  (Qesinde), 
SL  g,,  wet  nurses  who  are  employed  only  for  the  nourishment  of  sucklings,  not  for 
household  services. 

Remark  8 :  Under  the  term  business  assistants  are  to  be  understood  technically  edu- 
cated workmen  (in  the  sense  of  the  trade  law)  for  the  carrying  of  their  business. 
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Remark  9:  The  six- week  period,  during  which  the  poor  oiganization  of  the  place 
of  service  is  responsible  for  care  and  attendance,  begins  not  with  the  day  on  which 
the  person  fell  sick,  bat  on  the  day  on  which  the  necessity  of  aid,  caused  by  sickness, 
is  recognized  by  the  authorities  of  poor  organization  of  the  place  of  service. 

Remark  10:  The  nursing  of  servants,  etc.,  must  be  continued  uninterruptedly  for 
6  weeks  before  any  claims  can  be  made  on  the  definitely  responsible  poor  organization. 
The  time  during  which  the  nursing  is  interrupted  by  private  nursing  is  not  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  calculating  the  6-week  period. 

Remark  11 :  Pregnancy,  inclusive  of  confinement,  under  normal  conditions,  is  not 
regarded  as  sickness  in  the  sense  of  the  law. 

If  an  abnormal  condition  exists  and  a  disease  is  present  is  a  quastUofaeii  and  is  to 
be  decided  in  accordance  with  medical  principles. 

If  pregnant  and  confined  servants,  on  account  of  lack  of  shelter,  need  of  necessa- 
ries of  life,  need  of  nursing  in  connection  with  the  normal  progress  of  pregnancy  or 
confinement,  become  in  need  of  assistance,  the  provisions  of  $28  become  applicable, 
i.  0.,  the  poor  organization  of  the  place  of  service  must  assume  the  care  of  the  person 
as  the  party  having  the  preliminary  obligation,  and  then  has  the  right  to  demand 
of  the  definitely  responsible  poor  organization  payment  for  expenses  incurred  and 
reception  of  the  person. 

The  latter  may  object  that  a  sickness  caused  by  the  abnormal  condition  of  pr^* 
nancy  or  some  other  sickness  exists. 

Remark  12:  The  burden  placed  upon  the  communities  by  the  provisions  of  (  29  is 
considerably  lightened  by  the  law  for  insurance  against  sickness  of  June  15, 1883, 
in  accordance  with  which  costs  incurred  in  oaring  for  sick  journeymen,  business 
assistants,  apprentices,  and  servants  are  borne  by  organized  sick  treasuries  (Kranken- 
kassen).  The  poor  organization  of  the  place  of  service,  whose  obligation  for  care  of 
the  sick  during  the  first  6  weeks  after  the  need  of  assistance  has  appeared  is  re- 
tained by  4  29,  has  in  most  cases  in  which  it  must  assume  the  responsibility  regress 
against  the  sick  treasury  or  against  the  employer  who  has  neglected  the  registration. 
Before  the  insurance  against  sickness  law  was  paesed  the  townships  (Gemelnde)  had 
Tedieas  only  against  the  journeymen,  etc.,  cared  for  and  their  relatives. 

tao. 

For  the  payment  of  oosts  incurred  in  assisting  a  needy  North  Oerman,  so  fiir  as 
the  same  do  not  in  accordance  with  $  29  fall  as  a  burden  on  the  local  poor  organiza- 
tion of  the  place  of  service,  the  obligated  party  is: 

(a)  If  the  assisted  person  has  residence  entitling  him  to  assistance^  the  local  poor 
organization  of  such  residence. 

(5)  If  the  assisted  person  has  no  residence  entitling  him  to  assistance,  that  State 
poor  organization  in  whose  district  he  was  present  when  the  need  of  assistance 
began,  or,  in  case  he  was  dismissed  in  destitute  condition  from  a  penitentiary, 
hospital,  etc.,  that  state  poor  organization  from  whose  territory  he  was  sent  to  such 
institution. 

The  amount  of  costs  to  be  paid  depends  upon  the  principles  in  force  at  the 
when  the  assistance  was  rendered,  in  regard  to  the  public  assistance  of  needy  per 
sons,  but  Ao  allowance  can  be  made  for  general  executive  costs  of  poor  institution 
or  special  fees  for  assistance  rendered  by  regularly  employed  physicians. 

For  expenses  repeatedly  incurred  in  connection  with  public  aid  of  needy  per 
sons,  whose  daily  or  weekly  amount  can  be  expressed  in  a  lump  sum  (e.  g,,  nursin] 
rates  in  hospitals  or  poorhouses),  a  tarifi'  can  be  prepared  and  published  in 
federal  state,  either  for  the  entire  state's  territory,  as  a  whole  or  for  differen 
districts,  and  claims  for  repayment  can  not  exceed  the  rates  thus  fixed. 

[Remark  1  to  $  30:  $30  treats,  in  par.  1,  of  poor  organizations  as  legally  o 
subjeota.    Under  obligation  for  damages  (erstattungspflichtig)  is: 
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(1)  In  tli6  first  place  the  local  poor  organization  of  the  residence  entitling  to 
sistance. 

(2)  In  the  absenceof  residence  entitling  to  assistance;  the  state  poor  organization, 
namely :  (a)  That  one  in  whose  district  the  needy  person  was  present  when  the  need 
of  assistance  arose,  (5)  in  case  he  was  dismissed  in  a  destitute  condition  from  a  pen- 
itentiary, hospital,  etc.,  that  state  poor  organization  from  whose  territory  he  was 
sent  to  snch  institution. 

The  local  poor  organization  of  the  place  of  residence  entitling  to  assistance  is  also 
responsible  for  costs  in  the  case  when  state  poor  organizations,  on  the  ground  of 
state  legislative  prorisions  or  other  organizations  («.  ^.,  the  Prnssian  country  or- 
ganizations), on  the  ground  of  $  31  of  the  executive  law  of  March  8, 1871,  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  care  of  certain  sick  persons  (e.  g,y  insane  persons)  and  for  providing  the 
costs  of  attendance.  In  such  cases  the  local  poor  organization  is  the  next  responsi- 
ble party  and  the  only  one  which  can  be  reached  through  the  courts  to  which  re- 
dress against  the  above-mentioned  organizations  is  left. 

Bemark  2:  The  obligation  for  costs  attaches  to  state  poor  organizations  first 
when  the  person  assisted  has  no  residence  entitlinif  him  to  assistance.  The  burden 
of  proving  this  rests  upon  the  local  poor  organization  making  the  claim  on  the  state 
poor  organization.  If  the  proof,  which  may  be  very  diflScult  of  obtainment,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  conclusive,  it  must  be  decided  by  the  competent  authorities  with  due  ref- 
erence to  the  facts  and  the  testimony.  In  general  it  can  be  said  that  the  state  poor 
organization  is  to  be  regarded  as  responsible  when  the  testimony  clearly  shows  that 
there  is  no  well-founded  doubt  of  the  state  poor  quality  of  the  person  assisted. 

Remark  3 :  As  lesponsible  for  the  costs  is  to  be  regarded  that  state  poor  organiza- 
tion in  whose  district  the  necessity  of  assistance  for  the  person  assisted  arose  in  a 
manner  recognizable  by  the  authorities.  The  refusal  (Abschiebung)  of  aid  to  a 
state  pauper  has  for  a  state  poor  organization  the  same  legal  consequences  as  apply 
to  such  action  among  local  poor  organizations.  See  remarks  to  $  28.  Irrelevant  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  obligation  to  pay  costs  is  the  circumstance  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  state  pauper  actually  was  in  need  of  ssBlstance  in  the  district  of  another 
state  poor  organization  without  asking  for  public  assistance  or  without  the  necessity 
%riBing  in  a  manner  recognizable  by  the  authorities. 

Bemark  4 :  Which  is  the  responsible  state  poor  organization  when  those  state 
XMrapers  who  otherwise  would  share  the  residence  entitling  to  assistance  of  another 
(of  the  husband,  the  father,  or  the  mother),  who,  living  separated  from  them  in  the 
tenitory  of  another  state  poor  organization,  become  in  need  of  assistance  there  f 
"Xhe  answer  to  this  question  is  that  that  state  poor  organization  is  responsible  in 
'Whose  territory  the  person's  need  of  assistance  first  appeared  in  recognizable  manner. 
This  state  poor  organization,  thus  obligated,  is  also  responsible  for  the  person  whose 
Residence  entitling  to  assistance,  would  otherwise  be  shared,  when  the  same  (hus- 
band, father,  or  mother),  during  the  time  when  assistance  is  rendered  to  one  of  his 
dependents,  is  also  in  need  of  assistance. 

Remark  5:  The  responsibility  of  the  competent  state  poor  organization  continues 
^Vmintexruptedly  untU  the  necessity  for  help  ceases,  even  when  the  state  pauper 
'Sno'vea  into  the  territory  of  another  state  poor  organization. 

Remark  6:  For  those  State  paupers  dismissed  in  destitute  condition  from  prisons, 
hospitals,  etc.,  as  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  state  poor  organizations  are  responsi- 
l>le  for  costs,  from  which  he  was  sent  to  the  institution.  It  is  irrelevant  which  state 
^yfflcials  ordered  the  deliverv  to  the  institution. 

Bemark  7 :  Par.  2  of  $  30  treats  of  the  extent  of  the  costs  to  be  allowed.  The  same 
depends  upon  the  principles  in  force  at  the  place  of  preliminary  assistance  concern- 
ing the  measure  thereof.  In  disputed  cases  the  poor  organizations  making  the  claims 
must  so  explain  the  circumstances  justifying  the  costs  in  excess  of  fixed  tarijQT  rates 
that  the  deciding  authorities  may  be  able  to  see  the  Justice  and  necessity  of  the  costs. 
Pnrthennore  see  Rem.  to  $  8. 
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If  the  poor  organisation  rendering  preliminary  aosistftnce  to  the  needy  person  does 
not  have  him  cared  for  and  nursed  in  its  own  territory,  the  increased  costs  incnrred 
thereby  oan  be  charged  against  the  definitely  responsible  poor  organisation  only 
when  this  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  removal  of  a  disease  (e.  g.  on  aooonnt  of 
operations  which  oan  not  be  performed  in  their  territory). 

Remark  8 :  In  calculating  the  costs  to  be  paid  by  a  poor  organisation  noallowanee 
c«n  be  made  for  the  general  executiye  costs  of  institutions  for  the  poor  or  for  the 
fees  of  regularly  employed  physicians.  By  the  term  general  exeontiye  costs  are 
covered  all  those  costs  arising  from  the  general  management  of  the  institution  with- 
out special  regard  for  a  particular  individual.  Accordingly  claim  can  be  made  only 
for  the  payment  of  such  charges  as  are  specially  incurred  in  caring  for  the  par- 
ticular indi  vidual  assisted.  In  the  case  of  unusual  expenditures  in  dispnted  instanoes, 
the  poor  organization  making  the  demand  must  prove  the  facts  of  the  oaee,  showing 
the  necessity  of  the  expenditure  in  the  particular  instance. 

Remark  9 :  Under  the  term  institutions  for  the  poor  are  to  be  understood  all  in- 
stitutions existing  in  the  public  interest  for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  the  poor. 

Remark  10 :  Par.  3  of  ^  30  treatssf  the  tariffs  which  can  be  prepared  for  frequently 
recurring  expenditures  connected  with  the  assistance  of  the  poor,  to  whose  daily  or 
weekly  amount  a  fixed  rate  can  be  given.  Such  tariffs  are  decisive  only  when  they 
have  been  fixed  by  competent  state  authorities.  Tariffis  made  by  the  officials  of  the 
place  where  the  assistance  is  given  have  no  binding  force  for  the  poor  organisations 
responsible  for  payment  of  costs.  Tariffs  fixed  by  state  laws  are  absolutely  decisive 
only  for  poor  organizations  belonging  to  the  same  state.] 

$31. 

The  poor  organization  which  is  responsible  according  to  $  30  for  payment  of  costs 
is  under  obligation  to  receive  a  needy  North  German  when  the  assistance  was  granted 
for  other  reasons  than  merely  temporary  inability  to  work.  ($  6  of  the  right  of  mi- 
gration law  of  Nov.  1,  1867.    Federal  Law  Paper,  p.  66.) 

[Remark  1  to  $  31:  $  5  of  the  right  of  migration  law  of  November  1, 1867,  reads: 

**  If  the  necessity  of  public  assistance  arises  after  the  arrival  of  a  person,  before 
such  newly  arrived  person  has  obtained  in  the  place  of  his  sojourn  residence  enti- 
tling to  assistance  (the  home  right),  and  if  the  community  proves  that  assistance  is    ^ 
necessitated  by  causes  other  than  merely  temporary  incapacity  for  work,  thecontinn-  ^^ 
ance  of  sojourn  can  be  forbidden." 

While  in  this  $  5  the  right  of  preliminary  assistance  is  expressed  and  permissioi 
is  given  to  forbid  the  continuance  of  sojourn  for  causes  other  than  mere  incapacit] 
for  work,  $  31  fixes  the  obligation  of  the  definitely  responsible  poor  organization 
accept  under  its  own  care,  for  like  reasons,  the  needy  person.    It  is  to  be  well  ol 
served,  however,  that  the  actual  expulsion  of  a  needy  person  from  one  place 
never  take  place  before  there  has  been  received  either  the  declaration  of  accept, 
ance  of  the  other  community  or  a  preliminary  judgment  concerning  the  obligatic 
to  care  for  the  person  (see  $  6  of  the  right  of  migration  law  of  November  1,  1867). 

Remark  2:  In  contrast  with  a  continued  need  of  assistance  a  temporary  need  \s  *^ 
be  recognized  when  it  is  apparent  that  within  a  fixed  and  not  too  extended  period 
time  the  need  for  assist-ance  will  cease.    Thus  as  a  rule  in  the  case  of  acute  illn< 
it  is  regarded  that  only  a  temporary  need  of  assistance  exists.    When  ol 
such  temporary  need  of  assistance  exists  it  must  be  decided  by  the  attendant  <**^jr 
cumstauces. 

Remark  3:  The  obligation  to  accept  a  person  does  not  arise  until  the  need  of 
sistance  of  the  person  to  be  accepted  is  made  clear  to  the  proper  authorities, 
mere  fear  of  future  poverty  and  consequent  need  of  assistance  can  not  obviate  tfte 
obligation  to  receive  a  person. 

Remark  4 :  The  claim  to  acceptance  by  the  other  party  is  extinguished  so  sooo  bs 
the  causes  cease  to  exist  from  which  the  necessity  of  assisting  a  needy  person  began 
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md  so  soon  as,  according  to  human  calcnlations^  it  seems  probable  that  the  cansee 
will  not  again  appear  in  the  near  futare. 

Remark  5 :  It  is  irrelevant  to  the  obligation  to  accept  a  person  if  the  assistance 
which  has  become  necessary  is  a  continued  one  or  only  a  periodical,  one  retaming  at 
fixed  intervals,  as  well  aa  if  the  assistance  which  has  become  necessary  has  been 
granted  by  the  poor  organization  of  the  place  of  sojonm  or  by  another  poor  organi- 
zation.] 

$  32. 

The  poor  organization,  under  obligation  to  receive  a  needy  North  German,  can,  so 
far  as  is  not  otherwise  provided  in  (^  55  and  56,  demand  the  taking  of  such  person 
into  its  direct  care. 

The  costs  of  delivery  must  be  borne  by  the  obligated  poor  organization. 

If  the  responsible  poor  organization  demands  the  delivery  of  a  needy  person,  and 
this  is  delayed  or  refused  through  the  fault  of  the  poor  organization  giving  prelim- 
inary assistance,  the  latter  loses  thereby  claim  to  repayment  of  costs  for  the  period 
of  snoh  delay  or  refusal. 

[Remark  1  to  $  32 :  The  obligation  to  receive  a  needy  person,  treated  of  in  $  31, 
oorreaponds  with  the  right,  stated  in  (  32,  of  the  definitely  responsible  poor  organ- 
isation to  demand  the  delivery  of  a  needy  person  into  its  care. 

Remark  2:  The  poor  organization,  under  obligation  to  receive  a  needy  person, 
can  demand  the  delivery  only  in  case  the  aiding  of  the  person  to  be  received  has 
been  necessitated  by  causes  other  than  mere  temporary  incapacity  for  work.  (See 
remark  to  (  31.)  The  delivery,  therefore,  of  a  person  grown  needy  merely  through 
temporary  incapacity  for  work  can  not  be  demanded,  and,  i.  e.,  not  with  the  legal 
consequence  that,  in  case  of  delay  or  refusal  to  deliver,  claim  to  the  payment  of 
costs  for  the  time  lapsing  during  such  delay  or  refusal  is  terminated. 

Remark  3:  The  delivery  must  be  accomplished  by  the  poor  organization  of  the 
needy  person's  place  of  sojourn,  but  the  costs  of  delivery  are  to  be  borne  by  the 
poor  organization  under  obligation  to  receive  the  person.  The  former  can  not  escape 
its  obligation  to  deliver  the  person,  by  claiming  that  it  gives  permission  to  the  or- 
ganization demanding  the  delivery  itself,  in  the  place  of  the  needy  person's  sojourn, 
to  take  the  person  and  remove  him. 

Remark  4 :  In  a  demand  intended  to  have  the  consequence  mentioned  in  $  32,  par. 
3  (i.  «.,  origination  of  claim  to  payment  of  costs),  the  delivery  must  be  distinctly 
demanded.  The  application  must  also  be  made  to  the  competent  authorities,  i.  e,, 
those  representing  the  poor  organization  of  the  i)lace  of  sojourn  of  the  person  to  be 
given  up,  if  it  is  intended  to  found  a  claim  for  the  payment  of  costs. 

Remark  5 :  The  delivery  reftised  through  the  fault  of  the  poor  organization,  de- 
pends upon  the  facts  causing  the  refusal.] 

6  83. 

If  a  North  German,  who  has  no  residence  entitling  him  assistance,  must,  upon  de- 
mand of  foreign  state  officials,  be  received  from  abroad,  and  if  at  the  time  of  recep- 
tion of  such  person  he  is  in  need  of  assistance,  or  if  such  need  arises  within  seven 
days  from  the  time  of  his  reception,  then  the  obligation  to  pay  the  costs  of  assistance, 
or  to  receive  the  needy  person  rests  upon  that  federal  state  within  which  the  needy 
person  has  had  his  last  residence  entitling  to  assistance,  with  the  reservation,  that 
any  federal  state  may,  in  accordance  with  its  laws,  transfer  this  obligation  to  its 
poor  organizations. 

[Remark  1  to  $  83 :  $  33  treats  of  the  obligation  of  that  German  state  in  whose  ter- 
ritory a  needy  German  state  pauper  after  his  reception  from  abroad  has  had  his  last 
residence  entitling  to  assistance,  to  pay  costs  and  to  receive  the  person.  A  prere- 
quisite to  this  obligation  is :  (a)  that  the  foreign  state  officials  have  demanded  the 
reception  of  the  person,  and  (5)  that  a  necessity  of  assistance  existed  at  the  time  of 
the  person's  delivery,  or  arose  within  seven  days  thereafter. 
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Remark  2:  Under  tbe  term  ''foreign  state  afficude"  is  to  be  nndeTstood  thoee  for- 
eign officials  who  are  competent  to  demand  the  reception  of  a  needy  person. 

Remark  3:  As  foreign  conntries  (Anaiand)  in  the  sense  of  the  law  are  meant  those 
eonntries  which  are  not  sabject  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  oonceminf  residence 
'  entitling  to  assistance.  In  the  sense  of  (  33  the  Kingdom  of  BsTaria  and  Alsace- 
Lorraine  are  foreign  conntries. 

Remark  4 :  For  the  payment  of  costs  of  assistanoe,  and  for  the  aoeeptanee  of  the 
needy  person  is  that  state  responsible  within  whose  territory  the  needy  person  has 
had  his  last  residence  entitling  to  assistance.  The  £Mst  that  the  needy  person  has 
had  such  residence  entitling  to  assistance  exactly  at  the  time  when  he  left  Germany 
for  a  foreign  country,  is  not  a  prereqnisito  to  this  obligation.  If  at  that  tune  the 
needy  i>erson  was  a  stato  pauper,  that  state  is  nnder  obligation  in  whose  territory  he 
had  hiB  last  residence  entitling  to  asslBtanoe;  not  that  stato  npon  whose  stato  poor 
organizations  the  obligation  of  public  assistance  of  snob  stato  panper  rested  before 
his  departure. 

Remark  5:  Prussia  has  transferred  the  obligations  stated  in  f  38  to  its  stato  poor 
organizations,  through  ^  37  of  the  Prussian  ExecutiTe  Law  of  March  8, 1871,  which 
reads:  "If  a  German  who  has  no  residence  entitling  him  to  assistance  must,  npon 
demand  of  foreign  stato  officials,  be  accepted  from  abroad,  the  obligation  to  pay  the 
costs  of  assistance,  or  to  receive  the  needy  person  resta  npon  that  stato  poor  organi- 
zation in  whose  torritories  the  needy  person  has  had  his  last  residence  entitling  him 
to  assistance.  If  this  place  of  residence  can  not  be  ascertained,  then  that  stato  poor 
organization  is  under  obligation  to  bear  the  costo  in  whose  district  the  need  for  ss- 
sistance  has  arisen.] 

PROCEDURX  IK  DISPUTX8  OF  POOB  OROANIZAllOHS— PHXLEMIHABT  SrSPfl. 

♦  84. 

If  a  local  poor  organization  is  obliged  to  assist  a  needy  North  German  who  does 
not  possess  residence  entitling  him  to  assistance  in  its  territory,  the  local  poor  organi- 
zation must  Urst  carefully  interrogate  the  person  assisted  in  regard  to  his  home, 
family,  and  place  of  sojourn,  and  then  give  notice  to  the  responsible  poor  organiza- 
tion of  the  claim  for  repayment  of  costo  incurred  or  to  be  incurred — ^in  order  to 
avoid  loss  of  right  of  claim — within  six  months  after  the  beginning  of  the  granting 
of  assistance,  inquiring  if  the  claim  will  be  recognized. 

If  the  responsible  poor  organization  can  not  be  ascertained,  the  application  for 
recognition  of  the  claim  for  payment  of  costo  must  be  made,  within  the  abore-men- 
tloned  period  of  six  months,  to  the  oompetont  official  superiors  of  the  intorested 
poor  organization. 

If,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  jioor  organization  granting  the  assistance,  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  justify  the  refusal  to  the  person  assisted  of  the  right  to 
continue  his  sojourn,  in  accordance  with  $  5  of  the  right  of  migration  law  of  November 
1, 1867,  (Federal  Law  Papers,  p.  55,  eto.),  and  if  the  local  poor  organization  wishes  to 
make  use  of  this  power,  this  must  be  distinctly  statod  in  the  notice  given. 

[Remark  1  to  $34:  $$34-39  inclusive,  treat  of  procedure  in  disputes  of  poor 
organizations. 

Remark  2:  The  federal  office  for  home  affairs  has  decided  that  not  only  local  poor 
organizations  but  also  state  poor  organizations  in  the  matter  of  establishing  a  claim . 
to  payment  of  costs  and  in  order  to  avoid  loss  thereof,  must  make  their  applicatioi 
within  six  months,  calculating  from  the  day  on  which  the  assistance  was  begun. 

Remark  3:  Claim  to  reception  of  a  needy  person  is  not  subject  to  the  limitatioi 
fixed  in  $  34  in  case  of  neglect  of  the  prescribed  giving  of  notice. 

Remark  4 :  In  case  of  delay  of  notice,  only  the  claim  to  payment  of  costo  whid^^^' 
were  incurred  in  the  period  prior  to  the  last  6  months  is  outlawed. 
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Hemark  5 :  The  mere  giTing  of  notice  shall  have  the  effect  of  secnring  the  claim 
for  the  fature.  After  timely  notice  has  been  given  the  claims  can  be  made  at  any 
time. 

Remark  6:  The  notice  mast  be  given  to  the  poor  organization  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  costs.  If  snch  can  not  be  fonnd,  the  claim  is  to  be  filed  with  the  com- 
petent superior  authorities.  This  superior  authority  is,  in  Prussia,  the  royal  govern- 
mental president  of  the  governmental  district  to  which  the  applicant  poor  organi- 
zation belongs. 

Remark  7 :  Against  a  suit  brought  within  6  months  the  excuse  can  not  be  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  invalidating  the  application  that  the  notice  and  inquiry  prescribed 
in  $  34  were  neglected. 

Remark  8:  In  case  a  local  poor  organization  on  the  strength  of  $  5  of  the  right  of 
emigration  law  Of  November  1, 1867,  wishes  to  expel  a  newly  arrived  needy  person, 
this  must  be  distinctly  stated  in  the  notice,  without  such  previous  notice  and  with- 
out previous  declaration  of  its  willingness  to  accept  the  person  on  the  part  of  the 
notified  poor  organization,  the  actual  expulsion  of  a  needy  person  does  not  take 
place.] 

$85. 

If  within  14  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  notice  an  affirmative  answer  thereto  is 
not  received  from  the  notified  poor  organization,  this  shall  be  regarded  as  a  refusal 
of  the  claim. 

«86. 

Every  poor  organization  has  the  right  to  prosecute  its  claims  against  another 
poor  organization  through  the  channel  designated  in  this  law  independently  and  di- 
rectly before  the  authorities  oomi>etent  to  decide  thereon  and  to  enforce  their 
decision. 

[Remark  to  $  86:  In  East  and  West  Prussia,  Brandenburg,  Silesia,  and  Saxony, 
for  disputes  of  poor  organizations  arising  from  the  public  assistance  of  needy  per- 
sons, in  the  first  instances  the  district  committees  are  competent.  These  contests 
are  decided  in  the  administrative  procedure  for  disputed  matters.  (See  $  89  of  the 
competency  law  of  August  1, 1883.)] 

f  87. 

Disputes  concerning  the  publio  assistance  of  needy  persons  between  different 
poor  organizations,  when  the  contesting  parties  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
federal  state  are  decided  in  the  way  provided  for  in  state  legislation.  If  the  con- 
testing poor  organizations  belong  to  different  federal  states,  the  provisions  which 
follow  in  $$  38-61  of  this  law  apply. 

[Remark  1  to  $  37 :  For  every  state  of  the  German  Empire  oompetent  officials  are 
provided  to  decide  in  disputes  between  poor  organizations,  in  regard  to  the  public 
assistance  of  needy  persons,  in  the  administrative  procedure  for  disputed  matters. 
This  mode  of  procedure  Ib  used  only  in  the  case  of  disputes  between  poor  organizations 
in  the  sense  of  the  law  concerning  residence  entitling  to  assistance.  This  mode  of 
procedure  applies  only  to  contests  concerning  the  public  assistance  of  needy  per- 
sons, i.  6.,  only  to  contests  based  upon  provisions  of  the  publio  poor  laws,  but  not 
to  contests  subject  to  decision  under  the  code  of  civil  procedure. 

Remark  2:  Under  "public  assistance  of  a  needy  person"  is  also  included  the 
granting  of  preliminary  assistance. 

Remark  3:  The  competence  of  these  officials  extend  especially  to : 

(a)  Suits  based  upon  $  28  of  the  law  concerning  residence  entitling  to  assistance. 

(b)  Suits  concerning  the  granting  of  preliminary  assistance  against  local  and 
state  poor  organizations  which  seek  to  escape  from  this  obligation. 

(o)  Suits  for  repayment  of  costs  which  a  poor  organization  has  paid  by  mistake. 
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(d)  Suits  far  the  reception  of  a  needy  person  whom  ft  jioor  organisation  has  by 
mistakey  and  without  having  the  obligation,  taken  charge  of. 

(e)  Suits  against  the  expelling  poor  organization  of  the  place  of  serrice  for  pay- 
ment of  costs  and  acceptance  of  the  person  on  the  ground  of  $  29. 

(/)  Suits  based  npon  any  claims  made  by  one  poor  organisation  against  another 
on  the  ground  of  a  provision  of  the  public  poor  right  in  accordance  with  the  impe- 
rial law  of  June  6,  ISTO,  and  the  law  issued  to  put  the  same  into  operation. 

Remark  4:  When  a  poor  organization  is  eommanded  by  the  authority  to  which  it 
is  subordinate  to  perform  its  obligation  to  grant  assistence  to  a  needy  person,  com- 
plaint is  not  to  be  made  through  tiie  administrative  procedure  for  disputed  matters, 
but  through  the  instance-channels  provided  by  law. 

Remark  5:  Complaints  of  poor  persons  against  decisions  of  local  poor  organiza- 
tions concerning  the  mode  and  measure  of  assistance  to  be  granted  to  them  must  be 
made  as  foUows  in  Prussia : 

(a)  If  a  town  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  belongs  to  the  poor  organization, 
the  final  decision  is  to  be  given  by  the  district  committee. 

(5)  Otherwise  the  final  decision  is  to  be  given  by  the  county  conmiittee  (Kreisaus- 
schuss).  (See  (  41  of  the  competency  law  of  August  1, 1883.)  sb 

Complaints  of  jioor  persons  against  decisions  of  state  poor  organizations  concern- 
ing the  mode  and  measure  of  assistance  are  subject  to  the  final  decision  of  the  dis- 
trict coDunittee  (Bezirksausschuss)  so  tu  as  the  state  poor  organization  consistBof 
only  one  county  (Kreis).    (See  $  41  of  the  competency  law.) 

Remark  6:  Complaints  of  local  poor  organizations  against  decisions  of  state  poor 
organizations  as  to  whether  or  not,  in  what  messure,  and  in  what  manner  aid  is  to 
be  granted  (^  36  of  the  law  of  March  8, 1871)  are  subject  to  the  final  dedaion  of  the 
provincial  counoiL    (See  (  42  of  the  competency  law  of  August  1, 1883.)] 

DBCI8ION. 

438. 

If  a  poor  organization  rejects  a  claim  made  against  it  for  payment  of  costs  or  ac- 
ceptance of  a  needy  person,  so,  upon  complaint  of  that  poor  organization  which  hss 
been  compelled  to  grant  preliminary  assistance,  decision  concerning  the  claim 
raised  is  to  be  given  in  an  administrative  way  (in  Yerwaltungswege)  by  those  au- 
thorities which  are  superior  to  the  poor  organization  against  which  the  claim  is 
made. 

Competency,  the  channel  and  the  mode  of  procedure,  are  regulated  within  each 
federal  state,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  law,  by  state  legislation. 

[Remark  1  to  $  38:  Against  a  poor  organization  rejecting  a  claim  for  costs  or  for 
acceptance  of  a  needy  person  there  are  now  two  modes  of  procedure  in  Prussia 
namely : 

(a)  The  administrative  dispute  procedure  (Verwalt-nngeetreitverfishren)  before 
the  competent  authorities  (the  district  conmiittee — ^Bezirksausschuss),  to  whom  the 
poor  organization  against  which  the  claim  is  made  is  subordinate,  on  the  ground 
of  $38. 

(h)  The  intervention  procedure  before  the  county  committee  as  umpires  and  con- ^* 

eiliators  on  the  ground  of  $  43  of  the  competency  law  of  August  1, 1883. 

Remark  2 :  The  intervention  of  umpires  and  conciliators  was  required  in  $  00  oG^  ^^^ 
the  Prussian  executive  law  of  March  8, 1871,  and  such  matters  were  formerly  brought^^-^* 
before  a  commission,  consisting  of  the  state  counselor  (Landrath)  and  two 
of  the  county  assembly  (Kreistag).     $  43  of  the  competency  law  haa  replaced 
commission  by  the  county  committee  (Ereisausschuss). 

Remark  3 :  Disputes  in  which  claims  are  made  by  a  local  poor  organisation  \ 
another  Prussian  poor  organization  can,  at  the  request  of  both  contesting  parties, 
referred  to  an  arbitrator,  or  upon  the  application  of  one  party,  before  proceeding 
fnrther,  an  attempt  at  conoiliatioik  ma^  'Xm  mada,    (jSee  fturther  $  60  of  the  law 
March  8,  1871. 
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Kemark4:  In  administrative  dispates  procedure  in  the  so-called  county-order 
proyinces  (Kreis-ordnungsprovinKer)  of  Prussia,  the  district  committee  is  competent 
in  the  first  instance.  The  mode  of  procedure  is  regulated  by  the  proyisions  of  the 
state  administrative  law  of  July  30, 1883,  ^  61-114,  with  the  limitationa  fixed  in  $$ 
42-52  of  the  law  relative  to  residence  entitling  to  assistance. 

Remark  5 :  The  administrative  dispute  procedure  is  applicable  only  in  cases  of 
dispute  based  upon  provisions  of  the  public  poor  laws,  but  not  for  such  disputes  as 
belong,  according  to  the  civil  code,  to  the  competency  of  civil  courts. 

Remark  6 :  The  federal  department  for  home  affairs  has  decided  that  the  binding 
together  of  several  suits  against  different  poor  organizations  (cumulative  suits)  is 
permissible  when,  from  the  uniting  of  several  suits  of  a  poor  organization  against 
several  poor  organizations  subordinate  to  the  same  general  superior  authorities,  and 
especiaUy  from  the  treatment  in  common  of  all  claims,  a  complication  or  misinter- 
pretation is  not  threatened. 

Remark  7:  The  federal  department  for  home  affairs  has  recognized  that  in  proper 
cases  it  is  permissible,  in  administrative  dispute  procedure,  to  exclude  action  con- 
cerning the  liquidation  of  the  object  of  suit  (the  costs  of  assistance  rendered)  and  to 
subject  this  point  to  a  separate  suit. 

Such  a  separate  action  is  necessitated  lo  ipso  when  a  sued  poor  organization  is  con- 
demned to  pay  costs  not  only  which  have  already  arisen,  but  also  which  are  to  arise 
in  the  future.    These  latter  costs  must,  after  they  arise,  be  later  on  liquidated. 

Remark  8 :  The  competency  of  deciding  officials,  the  sequence  of  instances,  and 
the  procedure  are  regulated  in  each  state  by  state  laws,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law  concerning  residence  entitling  to  assistance. 

These  matters  are  regulated  in  Prussia: 

(a)  The  competency  of  deciding  officials  in  the  first  instance  (district  committee — 
Bezirksausschuss)  by  $  39  of  the  competency  law  of  August  1, 1883. 

(b)  The  sequence  of  instances  by  $  41  of  the  law  concerning  residence  entitling  to 
assistance.  Appeal  against  decision  of  the  district  committee  must  be  made  to  the 
federal  department  for  home  affairs  in  Berlin. 

(o)  The  mode  of  procedure  before  the  district  committee  by  the  provisions  of  the 
state  executive  law  of  July  30,  1883,  $(  102-114;  procedure  before  the  fe<leral  depart- 
ment for  home  affairs  by  the  law  concerning  residence  entitling  to  assistance,  $$ 
42-52. 

Remark  9:  Costs  of  administrative  dispute  procedure  before  the  district  commit- 
tee. The  lawyers'  fees  of  the  successful  party  are  to  be  paid  by  the  unsuccessful 
party  only  so  far  as  they  are  due  for  verbal  transactions  before  the  district  commit- 
tee. For  cash  outlays  for  personal  appearance  at  the  trial  the  successful  party 
eannot  claim  more  than  the  legal  fees  of  a  lawyer  would  have  amounted  to,  and  only 
when  their  personal  appearance  before  the  district  committee  was  required.  The 
lawyers'  fees  are  regulated  by  the  provisions  made  for  them  in  connection  with 
regular  courts.  In  the  final  judgment  the  value  of  the  object  in  dispute  is  to  be  fixed. 
See,  further,  }  102  of  the  state  executive  law  of  July  30,  1883. 

Remark  10 :  The  suit  is  to  be  registered  before  the  district  committee  in  writing. 
In  the  suit  a  distinct  claim  must  be  made  and  the  sued  poor  organization,  the  object 
of  claim,  and  the  facts  upon  which  the  same  is  found,  must  be  clearly  designated.] 

i  39. 

State  authorities  compet<ent  to  render  a  decision  are  empowered  to  make  examina- 
tions at  the  place,  to  summon  and  examine,  under  oath,  witnesses  and  experts,  and 
to  collect  unrestrictedly  the  necessary  proofs. 

[Remark  1  to  $  39 :  The  power  given  in  $  39  is,  in  Prussia,  with  reference  to  ad- 
ministrative dispute  procedure  before  district  committees,  still  further  extended  by 

76  and  77  of  the  state  executive  law  of  July  30, 1883.    These  paragraphs  read: 
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"i  76.  The  court  is  empowered— in  suitable  cases  before  the  hearing  of  the 
to  make  investigations  at  the  place  (an  Ort  and  Stelle),  to  sommon  and  examine 
nnder  oath  witnesses  and  experts^  and  unrestrictedly  to  collect  such  proof  as  the 
court  may  deem  necessary. 

''  i  77.  The  court  can  obtain  proof  through  one  of  its  members  or,  when  necessary, 
through  some  other  official  selected  for  the  purpose.  It  can  decree  that  evidence 
shall  be  taken  at  the  oral  proceedings.  Such  proceedings  for  gathering  proof  are  to 
be  carried  on  with  the  assistance  of  a  sworn  official  or  a  responsible  recorder;  the 
parties  must  be  summoned  to  be  present.'' 

Remark  2:  In  the  administrative  dispute  procedure  the  statement  of  the  means  of 
proof  (Augabe  von  Beweis-Mitteln)  in  the  suit  is  not  indispensible. 

Remark  3 :  In  regard  to  the  obligation  to  appear  as  witness  or  expert,  as  well  as 
in  regard  to  the  penalties  to  be  imposed  in  case  of  disobedience,  in  administrative 
dispute  processes  before  the  district  committee,  the  provisions  of  the  civil  process 
law  apply,  with  the  limitation  that  in  cases  of  disobedience  the  money  fine  can  not 
exceed  150  marks.     (See  further  $  78  of  the  state  executive  law  of  July  90,  18S3.) 

Remark  4 :  The  deciding  authorities  are  not  bound  to  the  proof  presented  by  the 
parties;  they  can,  moreover,  accept  any  testimony  which  appears  to  them  suitable, 
and  especially  they  can  support  their  decision  by  facts  otherwise  made  known  to 
the  court. 

$  40. 

Judgment  is  given  by  written  decision  in  which  the  grounds  are  stated ;  so  far  as, 
thereby,  an  obligation  to  receive  a  needy  person  ($81)  is  established  for  the  poor 
organization  against  which  the  claim  is  made  this  must  be  distinctly  stated  in  the 
judgment. 

[Remark  1  to  $40 :  In  Prussia,  for  the  Judgment  of  the  district  committee  the  state 
law  provisions  of  $$  79-81  of  the  state  executive  law  of  July  90, 1883,  decide — 

''  $  79.  The  court  must  decide  according  to  its  free  opinion  arrived  at  through  the^ 
entire  transactions  and  testimony.    In  case  one  party  does  not  appear  or  does  nol 
make  its  declaration  the  facts  presented  by  the  opposite  party  can  be  accepted 
sufficient.    Decisions  must  be  confined  to  the  parties  summoned  to  the  process  an< 
to  the  claims  therein  made. 

''$  80.  The  Judgment  can  be  given  without  previous  oral  procedure  when  bol 
parties  have  distinctly  agreed  thereto. 

"  (  81.  Judgment  is  usuaUy  given  in  open  court.  A  copy  of  the  Judgment  givicr:::^ 
the  grounds  is  to  be  given  to  both  parties  and,  so  far  as  a  special  commissioner  w  ^ 
apf)ointed  to  look  after  the  public  interests,  a  copy  must  also  be  given  to  him  at  t^T^^ 
same  time.  The  mere  delivery  of  the  copies  suffices,  when  the  Judgment  was  c-^^^^ 
given  in  public  sitting  (open  court).'' 

Remark  2:   The  cross-questioning  (Beweisinterlokute)  of  an  ordinary  Gen^^^ 
civil  process  is  not  permissible  in  administrative  dispute  processes. 

Remark  3 :  An  administrative  dispute  process  is  stamp-free  in  Prussia.    Tlie  nn. 
successful  party  is  responsible  for  the  costs  and  cash  expenditures  of  the  procese^  gg 
well  as  for  the  necessary  cash  expenditures  of  the  successful  party.    The  costs  an^ 
cash  expenditures  of  the  successful  party  it  must  itself  bear,  so  far  as  they  bav^ 
arisen  through  its  own  fault.    See,  further,  $$  108  and  104  of  the  state  execntiVe 
law  of  July  30, 1883,  and  also  remark  9  to  $  38. 

Remark  4 :  To  the  cash  expenses  which  are  to  be  allowed  to  the  sucoeasfhl  parfy 
belong  also  costs  incurred  in  ascertaining  the  responsible  organization  and  in  tim- 
ing the  registry  guaranteeing  the  claim  in  accordance  with  i  34. 

Remark  5 :  The  Judgment  is  binding  only  for  the  contesting  poor  organisations; 
from  the  same  other  poor  organizatians  not  participating  in  the  process  can  not  loie 
their  rights.] 
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$  41. 

So  far  M  the  organization  or  the  local  frontiers  of  indlTldnal  poor  organisations  is 
the  subject  of  dispate,  final  judgment  sliail  be  given  by  the  highest  instance  estab- 
lished by  state  law.  Against  its  decision  appeal  can  be  made  only  to  the  federal 
department  for  home  affairs. 

[Remark  1  to  $  41 :  Appeal  against  decision  of  the  first  instance  must  be  made  to 
the  federal  department  for  home  affairs  in  Berlin  and  notice  mnst  be  given  within  14 
days,  subject  to  the  loss  of  legal  recourse  to  the  officials  of  first  instance. 

Bemark  2:  Subject  for  judgment  in  the  appeal  instance  can  not  be  disputes  over 
such  questions  as  relate  to  the  organization  or  local  limitation  (abgrenzung)  of  indi- 
vidual poor  organizations.  Such  disputes  are  finally  settled  only  by  the  highest 
instance  established  by  state  law.  This  decision  is  indisputable  in  administrative 
dispute  procedure. 

Bemark  3:  Can  judgment  oonoeming  the  point  of  costs  be  contested  by  appeal 
alone  or  only  in  connection  with  the  principal  matter  f  According  to  Prussian  law 
((  105  of  the  state  executive  law  of  July  30, 1883)  in  administrative  dispute  processes 
before  district  oommittees,  which  are  now  also  empowered  to  decide  in  dispates  be- 
tween poor  organizations,  appeal  can  be  made  or  revision  sought  only  in  connection 
with  decision  of  the  principal  matter.  This  general  regulation  issued  for  processes 
before  distriot  committees,  which  can  not  repeal  the  special  imperial  law  provision 
of  $  41,  finds  still  less  application  to  procedure  in  disputes  between  poor  organiza- 
tions, owing  to  the  provision  made  in  $  157  of  the  state  executive  law  that  through 
this  latter  law  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  June  6,  1870,  concerning  residence  enti- 
tling to  assistance,  are  not  disturbed.  According  to  Ml  of  the  latter  law  it  mnst  be 
regarded  as  undoubedtly  i>ermis8ible  to  appeal  against  parts  of  a  judgment  and  there- 
fore against  only  that  part  of  the  judgment  relative  to  the  costs. 

Remark  4 :  Against  decisions  of  district  committees  fixing  the  costs  in  disputes 
between  x>oor  organizations,  complaints  mnst,  however,  be  made  to  the  superior  ad- 
ministrative court,  as  only  final  judgments,  not  decisions  of  the  court  of  first  in- 
stance, are  subject  to  appeal  according  to  $  41. 

The  procedure  in  fixing  costs  is,  in  Prussia,  according  to  $108  of  the  state  execu- 
tive law  of  July  30,  1883,  as  follows:  The  costs  and  cash  expenses  of  the  process  are 
fixed  for  every  instanoe  by  the  court  before  which  the  case  has  been  heard.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  successful  party,  which  are  to  be  liquidated  by  the  unsuccessful  party, 
shall  be  fixed  for  all  instances  by  that  court  before  which  the  case  in  the  first  in- 
stanoe was  heard.  Against  the  decision  of  the  distriot  committee  fixing  this,  appeal 
must  be  made  within  two  weeks  to  the  superior  administrativo  court. 

FBDBRAL  OFFICE  FOB  HOMX  AFFAIBS. 

$42. 

The  federal  office  for  home  affairs  is  a  fixed  and  collegial  body  of  officials  which  has 
its  seat  in  Berlin. 

It  consists  of  a  president  and  at  least  four  members.  The  president,  as  well  as 
the  other  members,  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  federal  prsesidium  npon  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  federal  oouncU.  The  president,  as  well  as  also  at  least  one-half  of  the 
members,  must  possess  the  qualifications  for  high  judicial  office  in  the  states  to 
which  they  belong. 

H3. 

Relative  to  the  legal  condition  of  the  members  of  the  federal  office  the  provisions 
of  $$23-26  of  the  law  in  regard  to  the  creation  of  a  supreme  court  for  commercial 
matters  of  June  12^  1869,  shall,  untU  special  federal  legislative  provisions  have  been 
issued,  find  appUcatiou,  with  the  modification  that — 

(1)  The  plenum  of  the  federal  office  takes  the  place  of  the  plenum  of  the  superior 
commercial  court,  and  that  in  the  case  of  $  25  the  business  of  the  state's  attocuA^ 
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and  of  the  examining  Judge  is  performed  in  each  ease  by  a  member  of  the  royal  Proa- 

sian  supreme  court  of  judicature  at  Berlin,  appointed  by  the  federal  chancellor.  [ 

(2)  Relative  to  the  amount  of  pensions,  those  regulations  apply  which  are  in  force  r     - 

in  that  federal  state  from  whose  service  the  member  of  the  federal  office  is  called. 


♦      ■— ■ 


4      3 


$44. 

In  order  that  a  decision  of  the  federal  office  shall  be  valid,  the  presence  of  at  lea«t 

three  members,  one  of  whom  at  least  shall  have  the  judicial  qualification  preacribed 
in  (  42,  is  necessary. 

The  number  of  members  uniting  in  a  decisive  judgment  must  always  be  uneven. 
If  an  even  number  of  members  are  present  at  the  settlement  of  a  matter,  that  mem- 
ber who  was  last  appointed,  and  in  case  of  more  than  one  having  been  appointed 
simultaneously,  the  younger  shall  have  only  an  advisory  vote. 

$45. 

The  order  of  business  in  the  federal  office  shall  be  fixed  by  regulations  prepared 
by  the  federal  office  itself  and  approved  by  the  federal  council.  In  the  bnainess 
regulations  the  powers  of  the  president  are  to  be  specially  fixed. 

$46. 

Written  notice  of  appeal  to  the  federal  office  must  be  given  within  14  days,  calcu- 
lated from  the  time  when  the  contested  decision  was  made,  to  those  officials  against 
whose  decision  the  appeal  is  directed. 

The  statement  of  complaints,  as  well  as  the  justification  of  the  appeal,  can  either  be 
presented  simultaneously  with  the  registry  of  the  latter  or  can  be  handed  in  to  the 
same  officials  within  four  weeks  from  this  termine.  Of  all  documents,  as  well  as  of 
any  enclosures  therewith,  duplicates  are  to  be  supplied. 

[Remark  1  to  $  46 :  For  the  calculation  of  the  14-day  appeal  period  and  of  the 
4- week  justification  period,  according  to  $  52  of  the  state  executive  law  of  July  30, 
1883,  the  civil  process  laws  are  decisive.  (See  in  regard  to  the  civil  process  laws, 
$$  198-204  of  the  German  civil  code.) 

Remark  2 :  The  period  for  appeal  can  not  be  extended. 

Remark  3 :  The  appeal  period  begins  with  the  day  on  which  the  contested  decision 
is  actually  delivered,  not  from  the  day  upon  which  notice  thereof  is  given. 

Remark  4 :  For  the  maintaiuance  and  use  of  the  legal  right  is  necessary  only  the 
giving  of  notice  of  appeal  without  the  j  ustification.    The  legal  right  of  appeal  is 
not  lost  when  such  statement  and  justification  are  not  made  within  the  4-weekft~^v 
period  prescribed  in  par.  2  of  $  46. 

Remark  5 :  Notice  of  appeal  must  be  given  to  the  officials  against  whose  decisio 
the  same  is  made.    Therefore,  the  period  of  appeal  is  not  made  use  of  by  the 
of  direct  notice  to  the- federal  office  for  home  affairs. 

Remark  6 :  The  appeal  period  is  made  use  of  only  when  notice  of  appeal  is  made  t^^     ^ 
an  official  person  or  body  actively  authorized  for  the  hearing  of  the  process.] 

$47. 

The  duplicates  received  are  to  be  answered  in  writing  by  the  competent  officials, 
the  other  party,  within  four  weeks  subsequent  to  their  delivery,  by  counter  deoli 
tions  prepared  in  duplicate. 

[Remark  to  $  47:  For  the  calculation  of  these  four  weeks  the  oivil  prooees  li^^ip^ 
are,  likewise,  decisive.    Sec  remark  1  to  $  46.] 

$48. 

After  the  expiration  of  this  period  the  officials  referred  to  shall  refer  all  these  tn^s^ 
actions  and  the  documents  referring  thereto  to  the  federal  office. 


% 


e 
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If  the  federal  office,  before  delivering  ita  deoision,  considers  a  farther  explanation 
of  facts  and  legal  conditions  necessary,  the  same  must  be  obtained  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  competent  state  authorities. 

[Remark  1  to  $  49 :  Decisions  of  first  instance,  even  before  they  have  obtained 
legal  force,  are  at  once  en  forcible,  except  as  is  otherwise  provided  in  $  57. 

Remark  2 :  The  application  for  execution  is  to  be  addressed  to  the  officials  com- 
petent to  decide  in  first  instance.  To  these  officials  it  is  left  to  require  the  enforce- 
ment of  judgment  by  the  state  officials  whose  sphere  of  competence  embraces  these 
poor  organizations.] 

60. 


The  decision  of  the  federal  office,  for  which  there  is  no  fee,  is  given  in  open  court 
after  the  parties  have  been  summoned  and  heard. 

The  decision  will  be  given  in  writing,  together  with  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is 
based,  to  the  parties  through  the  medium  of  those  officials  ($  46)  against  whose  de- 
cision the  appeal  was  made. 

J  61. 
Againai  the  deoision  of  the  federal  offloe  there  is  no  sppeaL 

6  62. 

Until  ftxTther  regulation  by  federal  authorities,  of  the  competence  of  the  federal 
office  for  home  affairs,  it  may  be  decided  by  the  legislation  of  a  federal  state  that 
the  provisions  of  $$  38-51,  56,  par.  2  of  this  law,  shall  go  into  force  for  disputes  be- 
tween poor  organizations  of  the  states  in  question. 

aZBCUTION  OF  JUDGMJEZrr. 

i  63. 

In  eases  of  dispute  concerning  the  public  assistance  of  needy  persons  regulated 
by  this  law,  the  decision  of  the  first  instance,  except  as  otherwise  specified  in  (  57, 
can  be  at  once  enforced. 

Furthermore,  execution  takes  place :  (a)  Upon  the  ground  and  in  the  limits  of  an 
agreement  made  by  the  poor  organization  ($  55)  upon  which  claim  has  been  made; 
(h)  upon  the  ground  of  final  judgment. 

The  enforcement  of  execution  rests  with  the  authorities  competent  to  decide  in 
first  insianoe,  and  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the  same  with  use  of  the  usual  documents. 

4  54. 

If  the  already-executed  decision  of  the  first  instance  provided  by  state  law  is  re- 
voked by  final  decisions  of  higher  state  instances  or  in  accordance  with  $^  38-51  oi 
this  law,  the  authorities  competent  to  render  decision  In  first  instance  must  issue  the 
necessary  orders  to  that  poor  organization  which  caused  the  execution  of  Judgment, 
in  order  that  such  execution  and  its  consequences  may  be  reversed. 

$  55. 

It  is  left  to  the  poor  organization  which  is  under  obligation  for  preliminary  assist- 
ance a  28)  or  for  acceptance  of  a  needy  person  ($  31)  to  permanently  or  temporarily 
retard  the  putting  into  force  of  the  right  of  expulsion  ($  5  of  the  law  of  November 
1, 1867,  concerning  the  right  of  migration)  by  mutual  agreement  concerning  the 
continuance  of  the  person  or  family  who  are  to  be  expelled  in  their  previous  place 
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of  sojourn  upon  the  payment  of  a  fixed  amount  for  their  asButanoeby  the  other 
poor  organization. 

The  authorities  of  first  instance  ($$  38-40)  are  under  obligation,  npon  the  request 
of  one  or  the  other'  of  the  interested  parties,  to  do  their  utmost  to  effect  such  an 
agreement. 

If  the  agreement  is  made  in  writing  in  the  form  of  a  contract  the  administratlTe 
execution  goes  into  effect  upon  the  ground  thereof.    ($53.) 

[Remark  to  $  65 :  The  authorities  of  first  instance  are  those  Judicial  authorities 
which  are  superior  to  the  poor  organization  under  obligation  to  render  preliminary 
assistance  or  to  receive  a  needy  person.  $  55  takes  it  for  granted  that  a  decision 
which  is  capable  of  being  enforced  has  already  been  giren  in  a  dispute  between 
poor  organizations  baaed  upon  the  necessity  of  rendering  aaaistanoe.] 

$66. 

When  expulsion  would  convey  with  it  danger  to  the  life  or  health  of  the  person 
expelled,  or  his  dependentS|  or  when  the  cause  of  unfitness  for  employment  or  work 
on  the  part  of  the  person  to  be  expelled  has  arisen  from  wounds  or  disease  incuned  in 
the  federal- war  services  or  through  deeds  of  personal  self-saorifice,  or,  finally,  when  ex- 
pulsion from  the  place  of  sojourn  would  be  connected  with  considerable  haidahips  or 
disadvantages  for  the  person  to  be  exjielled,  even  when  an  agreement  can  not  be 
reached  in  regard  to  the  continuance  of  the  person's  or  family's  sojourn  at  the  place 
where  they  have  hitherto  resided,  orders  may  be  issued  by  the  authorities  of  first 
instance,  competent  to  decide,  to  the  local  poor  organization  of  the  plaoe  of  so- 
journ fixing  the  amount  of  assistance  to  be  paid  by  the  responsible  poor  organization. 

Against  this  order,  which,  when  the  suppositions  cease  to  exist  under  which  it  was 
issued,  can  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  appeal  can  be  made  within  14  days  after  it 
has  been  served  on  both  parties.  The  appeal  is  to  be  made,  when  the  contesting 
poor  organizations  belong  to  one  and  the  same  federal  states,  to  the  next  higher  in- 
stance provided  by  state  law.  So  far  as  the  contesting  parties  belong  to  different> 
federal  states  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  federal  office  for  home  affairs.  The  deci- 
sion thus  obtained  is  finaL 

The  same  is  the  case  when  the  application  of  the  obligated  poor  organization  forr 
the  issuance  of  such  an  order  is  rejected. 

[Remark  1  to  $  66:  For  the  issuance  of  the  order  mentioned  in  $  56  concerning  ihm 
permitting  the  person  subject  to  expulsion  to  remain  in  the  place  of  his  sojourn,  nets 
the  legal  first-instance  authorities  superior  to  the  poor  organization  under  obligs 
tion,  but  those  superior  to  the  local  poor  organization  of  the  person's  oojoum 
competent. 

Remark  2 :  Upon  the  ground  of  $  6  of  the  right  of  migration  law  of  November  1,^ 
1867,  actual  expulsion  can  not  take  place  before  either  the  community  on  which  th<^^ 

the  claim  is  made  has  declared  its  readiness  to  accept  the  person,  or  at  least  a  deci- 

sion  capable  of  being  temporarily  enforced  has  been  given  in  regard  to  the  mainte— — 
nance  of  the  person.    So  soon  as  such  a  declaration  of  willingness  is  made,  or  a  deci— ^ 
sion  which  can  be  temporarily  enforced  is  given,  the  proper  authorities  of  the  plac^ 
of  sojourn  become  competent.    The  application  of  $  56,  therefore,  does  not  require 
that  the  execution  instance  (executionsinstanz)   shall  have  already  taken  step^ 
against  the  obligated  poor  organization,  or  that  the  obligation  to  accept  the  persom^ 
shall  have  been  fixed  by  a  decison  or  an  agreement  made  in  accordance  with  $  55 
par.  3. 

Remark  3:  The  right  of  action  based  upon  the  order  permitting  the  person  Uw 
remain  in  then  in  force  when  the  poor  organization  of  the  place  of  sojourn  declared 
to  the  poor  organization  under  obligation  to  receive  the  person  that  it  actually" 
intends  to  expel  the  person. 

Remark  4 :  The  right  of  action  based  upon  the  order  referred  to  extends  to  the  inter- 
ested poor  organizations,  not  to  the  p«c^on  \a  \)«  ^x^^Ued.'^ 
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^67. 

80  long  as  the  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  attempt  to  bring  abont  aa  agreement 
in  accordance  with  $  56  or  in  rega^  to  the  issuance  of  the  order  described  in  $  56 
are  pending  the  decision  of  the  first  instance  can  nut  be  enforced.    ($  58.) 

[Remark  to  $  57 :  If  the  ''execution  instance/'  upon  the  ground  of  the  in  themes- 
while  enforceable  decision,  has  already  taken  steps,  then  the  authorities  competent 
to  decide  in  first  instance  of  that  poor  organization  which  caused  the  enforcement 
of  the  execution  shall  issue  the  necessary  order  to  reyoke  such  execution.] 

458. 

If  the  expulsion  is  to  be  aoeomplished  through  transportation,  the  cost  of  such 
transportation  falls  upon  the  poor  organisation  responsible  therefor,  as  a  part  of  the 
costs  of  assistance  to  be  allowed. 

If  dispute  arrises  as  to  the  necessity  of  transportation  or  the  manner  of  carrying 
it  out,  the  final  decision  is  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  poor  organization  district 
of  the  place  of  sojourn  ($  38,  par.  2),  who  are  competent  in  first  instance  in  the  main 
question  at  issue. 

$69. 

If  a  poor  organization,  according  to  the  certificate  of  its  sni>erior  authorities,  is 
wholly  or  partially  unable  to  pay  the  costs  finally  imposed  upon  it,  the  federal  state 
to  which  it  belongs  must  directly  or  indirectly  assume  the  responsibility. 

[Remark  to  $59:  For  Prussia  it  is  decided  in  the  executive  law  of  March  8, 1871, 
that  in  such  a  case  the  costs  of  the  process  are  not  taken  into  account,  and  for  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  and  fees  the  state  poor  organization  muat  provide.] 

PUBUC  ASSISTANCa  OF  NBXDT  FOBXIGNXBa. 

$60. 

Foreigners  must  preliminarily  be  assisted  by  that  local  poor  organization  in  whose 
district  they  are  when  the  need  of  aid  begins. 

To  payment  of  costs  or  to  reception  of  the  needy  foreigner  is  that  federal  state 
obligated  to  which  the  local  poor  organization  rendering  preliminary  assistance  be- 
longs, with  the  modification  that  the  right  is  left  to  every  federal  state  by  legisla- 
tion to  transfer  this  obligation  to  the  poor  organizations. 

[Remark  1  to  $  60 :  Foreigners  in  the  sense  of  the  law  are  subjects  of  those  conn- 
tries  in  which  the  law  in  regard  to  residence  entitling  to  assistance  has  not  been  in- 
troduced.   (Bavaria  and  Alsace-Lorraine.) 

Remark  2:  Prussia  has  transferred  to  the  poor  organizations,  through  $  64  of  the 
executive  law  of  March  8, 1871,  the  obligation  to  pay  costs  and  receive  into  their 
charge  needy  foreigners.  If  a  foreigner,  before  he  has  acquired  a  residence  in  Ger- 
many entitling  him  to  assistance,  the  state  poor  organization  is  under  obligation 
to  pay  the  costs  and  to  take  charge  of  the  person. 

Remark  3 :  $  64  of  the  executive  law  reads :  "  Every  foreigner  is,  so  long  as  he  is 
allowed  to  stay  in  Germany,  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  a  German  would 
be  in  regard  to  (a)  the  sort  and  measure  of  public  assistance  to  be  granted  to  him  in 
ease  of  his  being  in  need,  (5)  the  acquirement  and  loss  of  residenoe  entitling  to 
sssistanoe.'^ 

UL^TION  OV  POOR  OROANIZATIONB  TO  OlOB  ANOTHSB. 

$  61. 

By  the  provisions  of  this  law  rights  and  obligations  are  founded  only  between  or- 
ganizations obligated  by  the  provisions  of  this  law  to  grant  public  assistance  (local 
poor  orgaaiaations,  state  poor  organizations,  and  federal  states). 
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TO  OTHBR  OBUOATED  PABTIXS. 

Therefore  obligations  to  assist  needy  persons  based  npon  other  titles  (family  and 
service  relations,  contracts,  etc. )  are  not  reached  by  the  provisions  of  this  law.  Every 
poor  organization  which,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  law,  has  assisted  a  needy 
person  is  entitled  to  demand  recompense  for  those  services  to  the  granting  of  which  a 
third  party  is  obligated  by  titles  other  than  those  established  by  this  law,  from  such 
obligated  person,  in  the  same  measure  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  person 
assisted  possesses  the  right  of  claim  to  such  services. 

The  excuse  can  not  here  be  made  that  the  assisting  poor  organization  \b  entitled  to 
demand  the  recompense  from  another  poor  organization. 

[Remark  1  to  $  62:  The  poor  organization,  under  obligation  to  grant  public  assist- 
ance^ must  assume  the  care  of  a  needy  person,  with  regress  against  parties  obligated 
under  other  titles  (family  and  service  relations,  contracts,  etc.). 

Remark  2 :  The  obligation  of  the  poor  organizations  to  assist  needy  persons  is  dis- 
turbed neither  by  the  law  in  regard  to  the  insurance  of  wockmen  against  sickness 
of  June  15,  1883,.  nor  by  the  accident  insurance  law  of  July  6, 1884.  So  far  as  upon 
the  ground  of  such  obligation  assistance  is  granted  in  cases  in  which,  in  aooordance 
with  those  laws,  the  person  assisted  has  the  right  to  claim  indemnities,  the  latter 
to  the  extent  of  the  assistance  rendered  are  transferred  to  the  poor  organization 
granting  the  assistance.  (See  $  57,  Remarks  1  and  2  of  the  sickness  insurance  law  and 
$  8  of  the  accident  insurance  law.) 

Here  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  amounts  granted  on  the  strength  of  these  laws, 
as  well  as  acts  of  assutance  for  which  a  recompense  is  given,  are  not  to  be  regarded 
M  public  assistance.    (See  $  77  of  the  sickness  insurance  law  of  June  16, 1883.)] 

TO  THE  AUTHORITIBS. 

$63. 

Executive  and  police  authorities  are  under  obligation,  upon  demand,  within  their 
lurisdiction,  to  assist  poor  organizations  in  ascertaining  the  home,  family,  and  so- 
journ conditions  of  a  needy  persons. 

$64. 

The  beginning  of  the  results  based  in  $$  10  and  22  upon  the  expiration  of  a  fixed 
period  can  not  be  avoided  by  agreement  or  renouncement  of  interested  officials  or 
persons. 

[Remark  to  $64 :  The  law  applyinir  to  disputes  between  poor  organizations  upon 
the  basis  of  the  imperial  law  of  June  6, 1870,  can  not  be  altered  by  agreement  or  by 
one-sided  declarations.  Therefore,  so-called  home  certificates  (Heimathsscheine  or 
Heimathsreverse),  which  were  formerly  customary^  are  now  entirely  useless  and 
without  binding  force.] 

THE  POINT  OF  TIME  AT  WHICH  THE  LA.W  GOES  INTO  FORCE. 

$  65. 

This  law  goes  into  force  on  July  1, 1871.  After  this  day  the  provisions  in  force  up 
to  that  time  concerning  matters  regulated  by  the  present  law  shall  continue  in  force 
only  so  far  as  the  fixing  of  the  place  of  residence  entitling  to  assistance  for  the  time 
prior  to  July  1, 1871,  is  concerned. 

TRANSITION  PROVISIONS. 

Hereby  the  following  special  provisions  are  to  be  observed; 

(1)  Those  North  Germans  who,  on  June  30,  1871,  possess  a  home  right  within  the 
federal  territory  have,  in  consequence  thereof,  on  July  1, 1871,  residence  entitling  to 
assistance  in  those  poor  orgaiuzations  \a  -NvlacSti^Aif^Vx  -^Xaasa  of  residence  belcou. 
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(2)  Those  North  Germans  who,  on  Jane  30^  1871,  possess  residenoe  entitling  them 
to  assistance  within  the  federal  territory  possess  the  same  on  July  1,  1871,  with  the 
consequences  and  modifications  of  this  law,  irrespectiye  of  whether  or  not  the  pre- 
liminaries of  acquisition  were  other  than  those  prescribed  by  this  law. 

(3)  Where  and  in  so  far  as  heretofore  a  home  right  or  residence  entitling  to  assist- 
ance could  not  be  secured  by  mere  sojourn  and  lost  by  mere  absence,  the  two  years' 
period  prescribed  by  this  law  for  the  acquisition  or  loss  of  residence  entitling  to 
assistance  begins  with  July  1, 1871. 

(4)  Where  formerly,  for  the  acquisition  or  loss  of  residence  entitling  to  assistance, 
the  same  period  or  a  period  longer  than  that  prescribed  by  this  law  was  fixed,  in 
calculating  the  latter,  allowance  shall  be  made  for  the  time  which  has  expired  prior 
to  July  1, 1871. 

(6)  Where  formerly,  for  the  acquisition  or  loss  of  the  residence  .entitling  to  assistance, 
a  shorter  period  was  fixed  than  the  one  prescribed  by  this  law,  so  far  as  the  shorter 
period  shall  have  expired  prior  to  July  1,  1871,  it  shall  be  regarded  as  completed 
even  when  the  decision  thereupon  is  given  after  July  1,  1871.  If  the  shorter  period 
shall  not  have  expired  before  July  1,  1871,  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  provided 
for  in  this  law  the  period  therein  prescribed  must  be  completed,  but  allowance  will 
be  made  for  the  time  which  has  expired  prior  to  July  1,  1871. 

(6)  The  mode  of  procedure  prescribed  by  this  law  for  deciding  disputes  concern- 
ing the  public  assistance  of  needy  persons  comes  into  use,  in  accordance  with  the 
provision  of  ^  37,  in  those  disputes  of  poor  organizations  (poor  communes,  poor 
districts,  home  districts)  which  are  entered  for  decision  subsequent  to  June  30, 1871. 

[Remark  to  $  65:  Beyond  fixing  the  time  at  which  the  law  went  into  force  (July 
1, 1871)  $  65  contains  only  transitory  provisions.] 

Witness  our  exalted  hand  and  federal  seal.  Given  at  Babelsberg  Castle,  June  6, 
1870. 

Ll.  8.]  William  Count  V.  Bismabck-SchOnbausbn. 

n. 

Law  of  March  8, 1871,  in  kboasd  to  the  Enforcement  of  the  Federal  Law 

concerning  residence  entitling  to  assistance. 

extent  of  the  ASSISTANCE  OBLIGATION. 

«1. 

To  every  needy  German  ($69)  must  be  granted  by  the  poor  organisation  respon- 
sible for  his  assistance  shelter,  the  indispensable  necessaries  of  life,  requisite  nursing 
in  case  of  sickness,  and  suitable  burial  in  event  of  death.  The  assistance  can,  in 
proper  oases,  so  long  as  the  same  is  claimed,  be  granted  by  placing  the  person  in  a 
poorhonse  or  hospital  and  by  assigning  to  him,  within  or  without  such  house,  labor 
suited  to  the  strength  of  the  needy  person. 

Poor  organizations  are  not  under  obligation  to  pay  fees  for  spiritual  services  ren- 
dered to  persons  needing  aid. 

[Remark  to  $  1:  Under  "needy  Germans''  is  to  be  understood  anyone  to  whom 
the  applicability- of  the  imi>eTial  law  of  June  6,  1870,  extends. 

Remark  2:  In  $1  the  sort  and  measure  of  public  assistsnce  to  be  granted  in  case  of 
necessity  are  fixed.  See  further  $  1  of  the  imperial  law  of  June  6, 1870.  There  must 
be  granted:  (a)  shelter;  (b)  indispensable  necessities  of  life;  (o)  requisite  nursing 
in  case  of  sickness;  (d)  suitable  burial  in  event  of  death. 

Under  obligation  to  grant  such  assistance  is  the  preliminarily  obligated  as  weU  as 
the  definitely  obligated  poor  organization.  See  further  $  28  of  the  imperial  law  of 
June  6,  1870. 

Remark  3  (Shelter) :  In  the  same  way  as  the  actual  supplying  of  a  place  of  abode 
is  to  be  regarded  the  granting  of  a  sum  of  money  to  pay  a  needy  person's  reatin.oidm 
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to  protect  him  against  ejeotion  and  to  seonre  to  him,  aa  a  ahelter,  hia  foimer  home. 
Payment  of  arrears  of  rent  not  made  for  sach  purpose  can  not  be  regarded  ae  an  act 
of  aid  to  the  poor  in  the  sense  of  the  law. 

Remark  4  (Indispensable  necessities  of  life) :  Hereto  belongs,  among  other  thingB, 
the  supplying  of  articles  of  clothing  (clothing,  shoes,  etc.),  upon  the  discharge  of  a 
needy  person  from  a  hospital,  when  such  clothing  is  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  health  of  the  discharged  person  and  for  hia  protection  against  a  return  of  dis- 
ease. 

Remark  5  (Requisite  nursing  in  case  of  sickness) :  Hereto  belongs,  among  other 
things,  also  the  necessary  transportation  of  the  sick  person  to  the  hospitaL  Ths 
neceBsary  oosts  thus  arising  can  be  allowed. 

OBOAMS  OF  PUBUG  AID  OF  NEEDY  FERSONa 

(a)  I^>edl  poor  organiMiUion^^CimmuniUet. 

Erery  oommunity  (Gemeinde)  forms  a  local  poor  organisation  for  itself  so  ftr  is  i| 
does  not  already  belong  to  a  poor  organization  comprising  seyeral  communities  or 
estates  (compound  poor  organization)  or  can  not,  in  accordance  with  the  foUowioi^ 
provisions,  be  annexed  to  such  an  organization.  The  management  of  the  pablio 
charities  shall,  in  all  communal  districts,  be  under  the  control,  for  communal  affain^ 
of  the  communal  officials  designated  for  the  purpose  by  communal  oonstitntionAl 
law.  The  provisions  of  communal  conatitutlonal  law  concerning  the  management 
of  communal  affairs,  especially  the  provisions  concerning  the  competency  of  th« 
communal  executive  and  the  town  council,  have  general  application;  also  for  th« 
management  of  public  charities.  The  competence  granted  in  this  law  to  the  com- 
munal council  shall,  where  there  is  no  suoh  elected  communal  council,  be  attached  to 
the  communal  assembly. 

[Remark  1  to  2:  The  organs  for  the  public  aid  of  needy  persons  are: 

(1)  Local  poor  organizations,  namely:  (a)  Communal  poor  organizations,  (i) 
estate  poor  organizations,  (o)  compound  poor  organizations. 

(2)  State  poor  organizations. 

Remark  2 :  Compound  poor  organizations — i.  e.,  all  communes  and  estates  united  in 
one  poor  organization — are  regarded  as  units  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
imperial  law  of  June  6, 1870  (see  $  3  of  the  cited  law).] 

Upon  the  ground  of  communal  legislation  in  all  communities,  special  deputations 
for  the  management  of  public  poor  affairs,  subordinate  to  the  communal  execQti?e, 
can  be  formed  from  members  of  the  communal  executive  body  and  of  the  commnnal 
assembly,  in  suitable  cases  other  inhabitants  of  the  place  being  admitted  to  member- 
ship. The  presiding  officer  in  such  deputations  shaU  be,  so  far  as  other  provision  in 
regard  to  the  presidency  of  deputations  in  communal  constitutional  law,  themayor- 
in  the  country  communes  of  the  province  of  Westphalia  the  warden  ( Amtmann)— or 
a  member  of  the  communal  executive,  deputized  for  the  purpose  by  him.  Where 
there  is  no  mayor  (warden)  at  the  head  of  the  communal  government  the  conunnnil 
president  takes  his  place. 

Provisions  of  communal  constitutional  law  differing  herefrom  in  regard  to  the  com- 
position and  bnsinesB  methods  of  special  executive  deputations  have  no  force;  tiie 
election  of  members  of  the  communal  assembly  and  other  local  residents  as  members 
of  the  poor  deputation  continues,  however,  everywhere,  so  far  as  this  law  is  con- 
cerned, a  prerogative  of  the  communal  assembly. 

Local  pastors  or  their  proxies,  whose  parishes  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  po- 
litical township  (Gemeinde)  of  their  place  of  residence^  are — in  connection  with  that 
part  of  the  parish  lying  in  the  foreign  township — ^to  be  regarded  as  local  residents 
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♦  i. 

ETerymemberof  theoommnnity  who  has  the  right  to  participate  in  the  commanal 
elections  is  under  obligation  to  accepty  without  pay,  a  position  in  the  communal 
poor  organization  and  to  serve  three  years  or  any  longer  period  of  time  prescribed 
by  the  communal  constitutional  laws. 

From  this  obligation  exemptions  are  made  only  for  the  following  causes:  (1)  Con- 
tinued sickness;  (2)  employment  which  necessitates  frequent  and  long-continued 
absence;  (3)  age  of  60  years  or  more;  (4)  the  administration  of  another  public  office; 
(5)  other  special  conditions  warranting  exemption,  the  sufficiency  of  which,  so  far 
as  is  not  otherwise  provided  in  the  communal  constitutional  laws,  is  to  be  decided 
upon  by  the  communal  assembly. 

Whoever  has  filled  an  unpaid  position  for  the  time  prescribed  by  law  is  for  the 
next  following  equally  long  period  exempt  from  the  obligation  to  serve. 

$6. 

Wboerer  without  legal  ground  refiuee  to  enter  or  to  continue  in  an  unpaid  posi- 
tion in  the  communal  poor  organization,  or  who  avoids  doing  so,  can  be  declared  to 
have  lost  for  a  period  of  from  three  to  six  years  the  right  to  participate  in  com- 
munal elections  and  to  occupy  unpaid  positions  and  his  direct  communal  taxes  can 
be  raised  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  above  their  regular  amount.  The  decision 
on  this  point  shall  be,  so  far  as  it  is  not  otherwise  provided  in  the  communal  consti- 
tutional laws,  left  to  the  commanal  assembly.  The  decision  requires  the  approval  of 
the  Bupervising  officiaU. 

$6. 

The  presidents  of  corporations  and  other  Juristical  persons  are  nnder  obligation 
tx>  give  to  communal  officers,  upon  their  demand,  information  concerning  the 
amount  of  assistance  granted  to  a  needy  person  of  the  communal  district  from  funds 
xinder  their  control  which  are  set  apart  for  charitable  purposes.  Presidents  who 
'Xieglect  to  give  this  information  within  14  days  subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  the 
^sommonal  authorities'  demand  will  be  punished  by  money  fine  not  exceeding  ten 
tihalerB  (30  marks). 

$  (  7  and  8  relate  to  estates  lying  outside  of  the  compound  organization,  the  man- 
^kgement  thereof,  public  aid  for  the  poor,  and  the  obligation  to  bear  costs. 

^  ^  9  to  15  relate  to  the  creation  and  dissolution  of  compound  poor  organizations. 

$  ^  16  to  18  contain  provisions  concerning  the  alteration  and  frontier  limitation  of 
;^oor  organizations  not  in  agreement  with  the  provisions  of  imperial  law  of  Jjine  6, 

^870. 

$  ( 19  to  24  contain  provisions  concerning  the  abolition  of  those  special  officials 
^^ivho,  in  some  parts  of  the  land,  before  the  enactment  of  the  imperial  law  of  June  6, 
^870,  Jointly  with  the  communal  authorities,  controlled  the  local  management  of  the 
3K>or. 

THE  BTATB  GOVSBKMBNT'S  RIGHT  OF  SUPERYISIOH. 

$25. 

To  the  degree  fixed  by  communal  constitutional  law  the  state  government  has  the 
Tight  to  supervise  the  management  of  the  local  poor  organizations.  It  has  especially 
to  see  that  in  the  cases  covered  by  $$  19,  etc.,  the  poor  funds  are  not  estranged  from 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 

[Remark  to  $  25 :  This  provision  is  annulled  or  modified  by  $$  7  and  24  of  the  com- 
petency law  of  August  1, 1883. 

According  to  $  7,  the  supervision  of  the  management  of  municipal  communal 
matters  in  the  first  instance  is  a  prerogative  of  the  governmental  president  in  the 
higher  and  last  instance  of  the  over-president. 
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According  to  $  24  the  gnpenrision  of  the  affairs  of  land  (country)  communes,  of  the 
counties  ( Aemter)  of  the  province  of  Westphalia  and  of  the  mayoralties  of  the  Rhine 
province  is  a  prerogative,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  sheriff  (Landrath)  as  president 
of  the  connty  committee  (Kreisausschuss),  in  the  higher  and  last  instance  of  the  | 

governmental  president.]  } 

(h)  State  poor  arganigatiom§,  j 

J  26.  I 

The  existing  state  poor  organizations  shall  be  maintained  in  their  present  limits 
until  farther  notice,  but  the  district  (Kreis)  of  Meisenheim  is  annexed  to  the  state 
poor  organization  of  the  governmental  district  of  Cobieuz,  and  the  county  (Euklave) 
of  Kaulsdorf  to  the  state  poor  organization  of  the  former  Saxon  townships  (Kreise) 
of  the  governmental  districts  of  Merseburg  and  Erfurt  and  of  the  township  (Kreis)  m 

of  Erfurt.    Sexiaratestatepoor  organizations  are  composed  by:  (1)  The  province  of  1 

Schleswig-Holstein ;  (2)  the  province  of  Hanover;  (3)  the  communal  union  of  the 
governmental  district  of  Cassel ;  (4)  the  communal  anion  of  the  governmental  dis- 
trict of  Wiesbaden,  not  including  the  city  of  Frankfort-on-Main;  (5)  the  city  oi 
Frankfort-on-Main ;  (6)  the  governmental  district  of  Sigmaringen. 

For  the  lade  district  for  the  present  the  Government  assumes  the  {unctions  of 
state  poor  organization. 

[Remark  to  $  26:  See  remark  3  to  $  5  of  the  Imperial  law  of  June  6, 1870,  concern- 
ing the  frontier  limitation  of  state  poor  organizations,  and  the  seat  and  jurisdietioi 
of  the  authorities  of  such  organizations.] 

i  27. 

The  management  of  the  affairs  of  those  state  poor  organizations  consisting  of  onl; 
one  commune  (Gemeinde)  shall  be  managed  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
force  relative  to  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  communes  (der  Gemeinden). 

In  all  other  cases  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  state  poor  organizations  shallT 
be  regulated  by  royal  proclamation.    So  far  such  proclamations  have  not  alread 
been  issued,  addressed  to  the  respective  county  (Kreis)  or  provincial  and  commnna 
organizations  and  their  organs  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional  laws  applic4ibl 
to  these  organizations  and  their  organs.    Prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  royal  proclama- 
tions referred  to  the  administrative  regulations  in  force  at  the  time  apply  every- 
where, subject  to  the  provisions  of  $  71. 

$  29. 

The  costs  incurred  in  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  the  state  i>oor  organization^ 
shall  be  divided  among  the  counties  (Kreise)  interested  in  proportion  to  the  amoun't^ 
of  direct  state  taxes  collected  therein  ($  70),  in  so  far  as  the  ofilcials  of  the  poor  or- 
ganization do  not  with  the  approval  of  the  minister  of  finance,  decide  upon  another 
mode  of  raising  the  amount,  it  is  leffc  to  the  counties  (Kreise)  to  decide  in  what  man- 
ner they  will  raise  their  respective  allotted  shares  of  the  expense.    In  the  province  of 
Hanover  the  before-mentioned  costs  shall  be  divided  among  the  official  organizations 
or  towns  not  belonging  to  official  organizations. 

In  the  governmental  district  of  Sigmaringen  the  division  shall  be  made  among 
the  superior  districts  (Oberamtsbezirke) .  The  manner  of  collecting  the  money  shall, 
until  county  and  provincial  officials  are  appointed,  be  decided  upon  by  an  assembly 
of  chief  magistrates  (mayors,  bailiffs,  wardens)  of  places  in  the  superior  districti, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  high  sheriff  (Oberamtsmann). 

[Remark  to  ^  39 :  Under  $  14,  sub.  2,  of  the  competency  law  of  August  1, 1883,  com- 
plaints and  claims  based  upon  participation  in  the  burdens  of  the  state  poor  orgaa- 
izaUon  shall  be  decided  by  the  presiding  officers  of  the  latter. 
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Against  the  decision  appeal  can  be  made  within  two  weeks  throagh  administra- 
tive contest  procedure  (Verwaltangssbridverfahren).  The  district  committee  is 
competent.  Against  the  decision  of  the  district  committee  in  all  oases  only  the 
legid  remedy  (Bechtsmlttel)  of  revision  is  admissible. 

Glaims  against  additions  to  the  direct  state  taxes,  directed  against  the  prineipal 
rating  of  the  latter,  are  admissible. 

Complaints  and  claims,  as  well  as  appcAls,  have  no  delaying  effects.  The  same 
can  be  made  only  by  the  individual  organizations,  counties,  and  townships  which 
are  directly  called  upon  to  raise  thA  amount  needed  to  cover  the  costs  inoorred  in 
caring  for  the  poor.] 

$30. 

The  provisions  of  $29  do  not  go  into  force  in  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  Branden- 
burg, Fomerania,  Silesia,  Saxooy,  and  Westphalia,  and  in  the  Rhine  province,  until 
January  1,  1873.  On  the  same  day,  in  the  province  of  Silesia,  the  legal  provisions 
there  at  the  time  in  force  relative  to  the  collection  of  taxes  for  state  poor  and  reform 
purposes  in  connection  with  inheritances  and  changes  of  ownership,  shall  go  out  of 
force. 

OBUOAHOKS  ASD  BIGHTS  OV  6TATB  POOR  OBGANIZATION0. 

$31. 

The  state  i>oor  organizations  are  empowered  to  directly  assume  costs  incurred  in 
publicly  caring  for  the  insane,  idiots,  and  deaf  mutes,  the  diseased,  and  the  blind. 
Counties,  or  XK>or  organizations,  which  have  heretofore  satisfactorily  provided  for 
one  of  the  branches  of  provision  for  the  poor  which  are  to  be  directly  assumed  by 
the  state  poor  organization,  can  not  against  their  will  be  compelled  to  participate  in 
the  work  of  the  state  poor  organization  or  to  contribute  to  its  costs.  The  obligations 
of  individual  state  poor  organizations,  based  upon  special  legal  provisions  or  titles, 
as  well  as  the  obligation  of  local  poor  organizations  to  render  preliminary  aid  to 
needy  persons  in  their  districts  ($  28  of  the  federal  law)  are  not  hereby  aifected. 

The  foregoing  provision  applies  in  like  manner  to  commaoal  organizations  com- 
posed of  several  communities  or  estate  districts  (mayoralties,  bailiwicks,  compound 
communes),  as  well  as  to  jurisdictions  (Amtsbezirke)  and  counties  (Kreise).  These 
organizations  can,  moreover,  assume  directly  the  care  of  the  sick. 

$$  32  and  33. 

(The  provisions  made  in  these  sections  are  of  interest  only  for  those  proyinces  in 
which  the  proTinoial  order  of  June  29, 1875,  is  not  yet  enforced.) 

$34. 

The  state  poor  organizations  are  empowered  to  refer,  subject  to  payment  therefor, 
persons  for  whose  care  they  are  legally  responsible  to  that  local  poor  organization, 
which,  according  to  $  28  of  the  federal  law  of  June  6, 1870,  is  responsible  for  the 
preliminary  assistance  of  the  same. 

The  state  poor  organizations  are  under  obligation  to  receive  into  their  poor- 
houses,  so  far  as  space  permits,  subject  to  payment  therefor,  persons  for  whose  care 
local  poor  organizations  are  responsible,  at  the  request  of  these  organizations. 

$35. 

The  tariA  fixing  the  amounts  which  poor  organizations  can  claim  as  recompense 
shall  be  issued  by  the  minister  of  the  interior  after  hearing  the  provincial  authori- 
ties or  the  oommunal  legislatures.  The  tariffs  at  present  existing  shall  remain  in 
force  until  changed  in  the  before-mentioned  maimer. 

[Beinark  to  $  35:  The  tariff  for  use  in  Prussia  was  made  public  by  ministerial 
rescript  of  July  2,  1876.] 
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$86. 

State  poor  organizations  are  under  obligation  to  grant  aid  to  local  poor  organiza- 
tions belonging  to  their  districts  which  are  unable  to  meet  the  obligations  resting 
npon  them.  If  and  what  aid  is  to  be  grant'Od,  is,  after  a  hearing  before  the  connty 
legislature,  to  be  finally  decided  by  the  deputation  for  home  affairs  ($  40)  to  whose 
district  (Sprengel)  the  local  poor  organization  in  question  belongs.  The  aid  can  be 
granted  in  money,  or  in  supplying  institutions  where  needy  persons  con  be  cared  for, 
or  in  any  other  suitable  way.  ^ 

The  organizations  already  existing  in  some  parts  of  the  goyemmental  district  of 
Cassel,  for  the  assistance  of  such  communes  as  alone  are  unable  to  bear  the  burden 
of  publicly  caring  for  the  poor,  are  dissolved  in  so  far  as  these  organizations  have 
not  at  the  same  time  other  purposes,  or  in  so  far  as  at  the  same  time  $  32  does  not 
apply  to  them.  To  the  funds  of  these  organizationSi  so  far  as  the  same  was  intended 
solely  for  the  aid  of  the  before-mentioned  communes,  the  provisions  of  $$  17  and  18 
apply. 

[Remark  to  $  86 :  Instead  of  the  deputation  for  home  affairs  the  provincial  coun- 
cil now  gives  the  final  decision.    ^  42  of  the  competency  law  of  August  1, 1883,  pro- 
vides:   ''Complaints  of  local  poor  organizations  against  decisions  of  state  poor 
organizations,  relative  to,  to  what  extent,  and  in  what  manner,  assistance  is  to 
granted  ($  36  of  the  law  of  March  8, 1871),  are  subject  to  the  final  decision  of  th 
provincial  council."    Therefore  verdict  procedure  (Beschlussverfahren)  and  not  ad 
ministrative  contest  procedure  is  to  be  followed  in  these  cases  of  complaint.] 

$87. 

If  a  German  who  has  no  place  of  residence  which  entitles  him  to  assistance,  upoi 
the  demand  of  foreign  state  officials  ($33  of  the  federal  law),  must  be  accepted  fro 
a  foreign  country,  and  if  the  need  of  assistance  exists  at  the  time  of  such  acceptance 
or  begins  within  7  days  subsequent  to  such  acceptance,  the  obligation  to  pay  th 
costs  of  assistance  or  to  receive  the  needy  person  falls  to  that  state  poor  organizatio; 
within  which  the  needy  person  had  the  last  place  of  residence,  which  entitled 
to  assistance.  If  this  place  of  residence  entitling  him  to  assistance  can  not  be  ascer 
taiued,  that  poor  organization  is  under  obligation  to  bear  the  costs  in  whose  distric 
the  need  of  assistance  appeared. 

$38. 


State  poor  organizations  are  under  obligation  to  care  for  in  a  workhouse  'penon 
arrested  in  their  districts,  who  are,  upon  the  ground  of  the  provisions  of  $  361,  Noa-  ^ 
3  to  8  of  the  penal  code  for  the  North  German  Confederation  of  May  31,  1870,  con.^ — 
demned,  and  after  paying  their  penalties,  handed  over  to  the  state  police  authorities^ 
if  this  service  is  required  of  the  state  poor  organizations  by  the  state  police  authori- 
ties.   The  costs  of  transportation  of  the  before-mentioned  persons  from  the  cour^ 
Jail  to  the  workhouse,  as  well  as  the  clothing  indispensable  for  this  transportation, 
must  be  borne  by  the  state ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  state  poor  organLeation  is 
responsible  for  the  costs  incurred  in  caring  for  the  person  in  the  institution,  in  giv- 
ing clothing  when  it  is  necessary  to  the  person  upon  his  dismissal,  and,  when  the  caae 
arises,  in  giving  such  persons  burial,  in  so  far  as  these  costs  are  not  oovered  by  tibe 
earnings  arising  from  the  labor  of  the  persons. 

[Remark  to  $  38:  Instead  of  ''Penal  code  for  the  North  German  Confederation  of 
May  31,  1870,''  read  now,  "Penal  code  for  the  German  Empire  of  liay  15, 1871."] 

$89. 

State  poor  organizations,  so  far  as  this  was  the  case  heretofore,  are  no  longer 
under  obligation  to  bear  the  costs  of  carrying  into  effect  Judicially  imposed  impriBon* 
menta  of  the  persons  lefene^  to  in  ^  ^. 
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PBOCEDUBK  IN  CONTESTS. 

40  to  48. 


(These  sections  were  put  out  of  force  both  by  $  89  of  the  administratiye  coart  law 
of  Jnly  3, 1875,  and  by  i  158  of  the  state  administrative  law  of  July  30,  1883.) 

[Bemark :  Tlie  procedure  in  contests  relative  to  public  support,  for  which,  in  the 
so-called  county-order  provinces,  the  district  committee  (Bezirks-ausschuss)  is  com- 
petent in  first  instance,  is  regulated  by  $$  61-114  of  the  state  administrative  law  of 
July  30, 1883,  with  exception  of  those  which  conflict  with  $$  42-52  of  the  law  of 
June  6, 1870,  relative  to  the  place  of  residence  which  entitles  a  person  to  assistance.] 

The  deputation  for  home  affairs  (Heimathswesen)  is  empowered  to  cause  investi- 
gations  to  be  made  on  the  spot,  to  summon  witnesses  and  experts,  and  to  administer 
oaths;  in  general,  to  take  evidence  without  restriction. 

In  regard  to  the  obligation  to  appear  as  witness  or  expert,  the  corresponding  pro- 
visions of  the  civil  process  laws  apply.  The  deputation,  in  oases  of  disobedience, 
can  impose  penalties,  subject  to  appeal  made  to  the  federal  department  for  home 
affairs  within  fourteen  days  after  delivery  of  the  notice  that  the  fine  has  been 
imposed. 

[Kemark  1  to  $  49 :  Instead  of  the  deputation  for  home  affairs  in  those  Prussian 
provinces  in  which  the  county  and  provincial  order  has  been  put  into  execution,  the 
district  committee  (Bezirksausschus)  is  competent. 

Bemark  2 :  On  the  ground  of  $  49,  also  in  the  so-called  county  order  provinces,  ap- 
peals against  imposed  penalties,  delivered  against  witnesses  and  experts  on  account 
of  disobedience,  must  be  addressed,  not  to  the  superior  administrative  court 
(Oberverwaltungsgericht),  but  to  the  federal  department  for  home  affairs,  in  Berlin.] 

$$50  to  66. 

(These  sections  were  repealed  both  by  $  89  of  the  administrative  court  law  of 
July  3, 1875,  and  by  $  158  of  the  state  administrative  law  of  July  3,  1883.) 
[Bemark:  See  remark  to  $$  40-48.] . 

$67, 

So  fiEff  as  the  organization  or  the  local  frontier  limitation  of  single  poor  organiza- 
tion is  the  object  of  contest,  the  final  decision  is  given  by  the  deputation.  Other- 
wise, against  its  decision,  with  the  exclusion  of  all  other  legal  remedies,  appeal  can 
be  taken  to  the  federal  department  for  home  affairs. 

[Bemark  to  $  57 :  $  57  is  related  to  $  41  of  the  imperial  law  of  June  6,  1870,  in 
accordance  with  which,  in  disputes  relative  to  the  local  frontier  limitation  of  siugle 
poor  organizations,  the  final  decision  is  given  by  the  highest  instance  established 
by  state  law.  As  such  instance  in  $  57,  the  deputation  for  home  affairs  is  fixed, 
whose  place  is  now  taken  by  the  district  committee  in  the  so-called  county  order 
provinces  (Kreisowmiingsprorinzen).] 

$68. 

In  all  contests  between  Prussian  poor  organizations  the  defeated  party  is  under 
obligations  to  recompense  the  opposite  party  for  all  cash  outlays  incurred  in  the 
appeal,  and  to  pay  the  fees  of  an  attorney  representing  such  other  party  in  the  pub- 
lic session  of  the  federal  department  (Bundesamt). 

$  69. 

Against  the  decrees  mentioned  in  $  56  of  the  federal  law,  appeal  to  the  federal 
department  for  home  affairs  can  be  made,  also  in  thobe  cases  in  which  there  is  a  con- 
test between  two  Prussian  poor  organizations. 

If  a  poor  organization  is  wholly  or  partially  unable  ($  59  of  the  federal  law)  to 
recompense  and  pay  costs  and  fees  finally  imposed  upon  it,  the  costs  of  procedure 
are  not  to  be  reckoned,  but  the  poor  organization  in  question  is  responsible  for  out- 
lays and  fees. 
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i  90. 

In  every  ooanty  a  committee  shall  be  formed,  whick,  in  all  contests  in  which  claims 
are  made  against  a  local  poor  organization  by  another  Prussian  poor  organization, 
at  the  request  of  both  contesting  parties,  shall  act  as  an  umpire,  and,  upon  request 
made  by  one  of  the  parties  before  the  case  has  been  brought  before  the  deputation, 
shall  attempt  to  effect  a  reconciliation. 

This  committee  shall  consist  of  the  sheriff  (Landrath)  or  his  substitute,  as  presi- 
dent, and  two  other  members  elected  by  the  county  legislature  from  among  the 
residents  of  the  county  for  a  period  of  three  years.  For  the  president  and  each  of 
the  other  two  members  the  county  legislature  shall  also  elect  alternates. 

In  towns  belonging  to  no  county  the  election  shall  be  made  from  among  the  resi- 
dents of  the  commune  by  the  communal  executive  and  the  conmiunal  repreeenta- 
tives  in  common  session  (in  gemeinscheftlicher  Sitzting). 

[Remark  to  $  60:  $$  60-^2  are  modified  by  (  43  of  the  competency  law  of  Aug;U8t 
1,  1883,  in  that  upon  the  ground  of  the  same  the  county  (or  municipal)  committee, 
instead  of  county  commissions  designated  in  $$  60-62  of  the  executive  law  (Aus- 
fiihrungsgesitz)  of  March  8, 1871,  shall  decide  concerning  contests  between  poor 
organizations  in  umpire  or  conciliatory  proceedings.  The  decisions  of  the  county 
(or  municipal)  committee  (Ausschuss)  are  final. 

Therefore  pars.  2  and  3  of  $  60  are  to  be  regarded  as  repealed.] 

$  61. 

For  the  procedure  of  the  commissions  ($  46,  49,  50,  52,  and  54  apply  in  such  meas- 
ure that  the  penalties  designated  in  $  49  shall  be  imposed  by  the  commission,  ap- 
peal to  the  deputation  for  home  affairs  being  permissible.  All  other  parts  of  the 
procedure  the  commission  regulates  in  each  individual  case.  Especially  can  it  in 
every  stage  of  the  proceedings  seek  to  effect  an  agreement  (Stthneversttch). 

[Remark  1  to  $  61 :  The  county  (or  municipal)  committee  (Ausschuss)  now  takes 
the  place  of  the  county  commissions.    (See  further  remarks  to  $  60.) 

Remark  2:  In  the  so-called  county-order  provinces  appeal  (Rekors)  ia  to  be  taken 
to  the  district  committee  (Bezirksausschuss).] 

The  commission  decides  finally,  with  ezdosion  of  any  appeal  (Berafing).  Th^ 
decision  is  given  without  fees  and  free  of  revenue  stamps;  but  the  defeated  party 
must  bear  the  burden  of  the  cash  costs  ( Anslagen)  of  procedure  and  those  of  the 
victorious  party,  but  not  the  fees  of  a  legal  representative  (BevoHmachtigter). 

The  cash  costs  to  be  paid  shall  be  fixed  finally  by  the  commission. 

The  decisions  of  the  commission,  as  well  as  the  agreements  (Einigfingea)  ceriifled 
to  by  the  same,  can  be  enforced  through  the  executive  channel. 

[Remark  to  (  62 :  The  county  (or  municipal)  committee  (Aussohnee)  now  takes 
the  place  of  the  county  commissions  (Kreiskommissionen).  (See  further  remark 
to  i  60.)] 

$63. 

A  claim  for  assistance  can  never  be  made  by  a  pauper  against  a  poor  organisation 
through  the  courts  (in  Rochtscoege),  but  only  to  the  administrative  officials,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  receive  no  complaints  which  daim  more  than  is  necessary. 

Complaints  concerning  decisions  of  presiding  officers  of  local  poor  organizatiooB 
relative  to  what  measure  and  in  what  way  assistance  shall  be  granted  to  poor  per- 
sons, shall  follow  the  order  of  instances  fixed  by  existing  laws  in  such  manner 
that  instead  of  the  district  government  (Bezirksregierung)  the  deputation  for  home 
affairs  shall  give  the  final  decision. 

[Remark  1  to  $  63 :  Far.  2  $  63  was  repealed  by  $  41  of  the  eompetency  law  of 
Anguat  1,1883,  which  pTovides  that  comv\t!Ant&  of  paupers  against  decisions  of  local 
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poor  ori^niaatioiis  reUtiye  to  if,  in  what  measare  and  in  what  way  aid  is  to  be 
granted,  shall  be  subject  (1)  to  the  final  decision  of  the  district  committee  if  a  town 
hftving  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  belongs  to  the  poor  organization,  (2)  otherwise 
to  the  final  deeision  of  the  county  committee. 

Remark  2 :  Gomplaints  of  paupers  against  decisions  of  state  poor  organizations, 
relative  to  the  mode  and  measure  of  assistance,  are  subject  to  the  final  decision  of 
the  district  committee  so  far  as  the  state  poor  organization  consists  of  only  one 
county.    (See  further,  $  41,  par.  2,  of  the  competency  law  of  August  1, 1883.)] 

FUBUO  ABSISTANCB  OF  NEXDT  70BBI0MSSB. 

^64. 

ETery  foreigner  must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  a  German  so  long  as  he  is 
permitted  to  sojourn  in  the  country  (in  Inland),  in  regard  to  (a)  the  mode  and  meas- 
ure of  public  assistance  to  be  granted  to  him  in  case  of  necessity,  (6)  the  acquisition 
and  loss  of  residence  entitling  to  assistance. 

[Remark  1  to  $  04 :  This  section  is  connected  with  $  60  of  the  imperial  law  of  June 
6, 1870.  Prussia  has  transferred  to  its  poor  organizations  the  there-mentioned  obliga- 
tion to  pay  the  costs  or  to  take  charge  of  needy  foreigners. 

Remark  2:  The  circumstance  of  haying  obtained  permission  to  sojourn  in  the 
country  is  pot  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  the  applicability  of  $  64.  The  words  **  so 
long  as  he  is  permitted  to  sojourn  in  the  country  "  mean  **  so  long  as  he  sojourns  in 
the  country  and  no  use  is  made  of  the  right  to  forbid  such  sojourn.''  A  foreigner 
accordingly,  by  two  yean'  uninterrupted  residence,  acquires  in  Prussia  residence 
entitUDg  l>im  tP  asfiitanoe,  un]isss  in  tlie  meanwhile  such  sojourn  has  be^  forbidden.] 

KKLATlOn  OF  FOOB  OROAinZATIONS  TO  OTHER  OBLIGATED  FABTDBB  AND  TO  OFFICIALfl. 

(65. 

Upon  demand,  the  poor  organization  which  must  assist  a  needy  person  can^^ 
through  a  well-grounded  decision  of  the  administrative  officials  (after  hearing  the  in- 
terested parties,  the  husband,  the  wife,  the  legitimate  parents,  the  illegitimate 
mother,  as  well  as  the  legitimate  children,  and  the  illegitimate  children  as  far  as  the 
mother  is  concerned) — ^be  compelled  to  grant  the  necessary  continued  assistance  to 
the  needy  person  to  the  extent  of  their  legal  obligation. 

This  decision  is  to  be  giren  by  the  sheriff  (Landrath)  of  that  county,  in  the  goT- 
ernmental  district  of  Sigmaringen  by  the  high  sheriiT  (Oberamtmann)  of  that  dis- 
trict (Oberamtsbezirk),  in  which  the  relative  of  the  needy  person,  against  whom 
the  claim  is  made,  resides;  or  where  the  township  in  which  the  person  resides  neither 
in  communal  nor  in  police  matters  is  subordinate  to  the  sheriff  (Landrath),  the  deci- 
sion is  to  be  given  by  the  executive  authorities  of  the  township  (Qemeindevorstand). 
If  the  relative  in  question  has  no  residence  in  this  country,  instead  of  the  authori- 
ties of  the  place  of  residence  the  authorities  of  the  place  of  sojourn  are  competent. 
[Bemaric  to  $  66 :  $  65  is  modified  by  $  43,  sub.  2,  of  the  competency  law  of  August 
Xy  1888,  in  accordance  with  which  the  county  (or  municipal)  committee  (Ausschuss) 
Xtiaet  decide  instead  of  the  sheriff  (Landrath)  or  the  municipal  authorities  of  the 
'township,  upon  the  demand  of  a  poor  organization,  against  a  relative  under  obHga- 
t;ion  to  support  a  needy  person. 

The  decisions  of  the  county  (or  municipal)  committee  are,  subject  to  the  regular 
^nrovisions  of  law,  final.] 

^66. 

Against  the  deeisien  of  the  executive  authorities  ($  66),  within  10  days  after  it  has 
"^Men  given,  both  the  relatives  on  whom  the  claim  was  made  and  the  interested  pooi 
•^gganlifttiftn  have  the  light  of  appeal  (Rekurs)  to  the  deputation  for  home 
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which  latter,  after  hearing  hoth  parties,  shall  deliyer  the  final  decision.    But  hoth 
parties  still  have  the  right  to  take  the  matter  to  the  courts. 

[Remark  to  (  66 :  The  first  sentence  of  $  66  was  repealed  hy  (  43,  sub.  2,  of  the  com- 
petency law  of  Angnst  1, 1863,  in  accordance  with  which  the  decisions  of  the  admin- 
istrative authorities  (the  county  or  municipal  committee)  are,  anleaa  the  matter  is 
taken  to  the  ordinary  courts,  final.] 

$67. 

The  decisions  of  the  executive  authorities  ($$  65, 66)  can  be  enforced  preliminarily, 
and  so  long  as  appeal  is  not  made  or  a  differing  judicial  decision  deUyered.  In  the 
latter  case  the  poor  organization  must  repay  to  the  relative  on  whom  the  claim  was 
made  the  amount  which  he  has  already  furnished  or  the  difference  between  the  ex- 
cessive amount  which  he  has  furnished  and  the  amount  which  he  is  finally  required 
to  furnish ;  in  case  of  refusal  it  can  be  compelled  to  do  this. 

If  the  person  claiming  such  an  allowance  does  not,  within  six  months  subsequent 
to  the  delivery  of  the  contested  decision  by  the  executive  authorities,  enter  suit  be- 
fore the  courts,  he  can  demand  back  only  that  excessive  amount  which  he  has  for- 
nisbed  in  the  time  subsequent  to  the  filing  of  such  rait.        « 

(68. 

The  repayment  of  already  expended  assistance-costs  by  a  poor  organisation  in  all 
cases,  so  far  as  $$  40,  etc.,  relative  to  procedure  in  contests  between  poor  organiza- 
tions, do  not  apply,  claim  only  suits  at  law. 

8PKCIAL  PBOVIfilONS  70B  Iin>iyn>nAL  SBCnONB  OF  THE  COUNTBT  AJSfD  FINAL  PBO- 

YlfilONS. 

$69. 

Under  the  terms  "b  needy  German''  and  ''a  German  poor  organization,"  In  the 
sense  of  this  law,  are  to  be  understood  such  as  are  covered  by  the  federal  law  of 
June  6, 1870,  relative  to  residence  whioh  entitles  to  assistance. 

5  70. 

So  far  as  the  costs  to  be  raised  by  individual  organizations,  counties,  and  com- 
munes, in  consequence  of  this  law,  are  raised  upon  the  basis  of  the  direct  state  taxes, 
the  following  provisions  apply : 

(1)  In  towns  having  the  grinding  and  slaughter  tax  obligation,  the  grinding  and 
slaughter  tax — after  deducting  the  one-third  of  the  tax  raised  for  the  towns— euper- 
sedee  the  class  tax  (klassenstt^ner). 

(2)  The  real  estate  (grundstUcke)  designated  in  $  4  littr.  a  and  5  of  the  land-tax 
law  of  May  21, 1861  (Law  Collection,  p.  253),  and  in  $  3  of  the  land-tax  law  of  Feb- 
ruary 11, 1870  (Law  Collection,  p.  85),  is  to  be  assessed  upon  the  standard  of  that 
land-tax  amount  which  it  would  have  to  pay  if  they  did  not  have  the  right  to  claim 
exemption  from  tax  or  other  favors.  These  land-tax  amounts  shall  be  reckoned  by 
applying  the  general  land-tax  per-cent  rate  to  the  net  proceeds  fixed  or  to  be  fixed 
for  the  real  estate  in  question  in  accordance  with  the  two  laws  before  mentioned. 
In  the  provinces  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Hanover,  and  Hesse-Nassau,  as  well  as 
in  the  county  of  Meisenheim,  this  calculation  shall  be  made,  so  long  as  the  land  tax 
to  be  regulated  anew  has  not  yet  been  collected,  in  accordance  with  the  legally  fixed 
or  provided  tax  rates. 

(3)  Buildings  in  accordance  with  $  3,  sub.  1,  of  the  law  relative  to  the  introduction 
of  a  general  buUding  tax  of  May  21,  1861  (Law  Collection,  page  317,  etc.),  freed 
from  buUding  tax,  with  exception  of  those  in  the  possession  of  members  of  the  royal 
bouBe  or  of  the  princely  houae  ol  H.oYi«nzo\i«TiL)  aa  well  as  of  the  HanoTwiaa  x«yal 
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house,  or  of  the  Knrhessiiui  or  dncal  Hessian  princely  houses,  shall  be  assessed  in 
proportion  to  the  nse  and  value,  specially  appraised  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  mentioned  law,  and  the  building  tax  calculated  thereupon. 

(4)  The  tax  upon  the  transaction  of  business  shall  not  be  taken  into  account. 

[Bemark  1  to  $  70:  Owing  to  the  abolition  of  the  slaughter  and  grinding  tax  the 
proTision  of  $  70,  sub.  1,  has  become  obsolete. 

Bemark  2 :  In  regard  to  state  poor  organizations,  see  remark  to  $  29«] 

J  71. 

The  matters  relegated  in  this  law  to  the  district  goTemments  or  sheriffs  (Land- 
liithen)  shall  be  attended  to  in  the  province  of  Hanover  by  the  bailiwicks  (Land- 
droeteien)  or  high  sheriff  (amtshauftmauner).  In  like  manner  in  the  province  of 
Hanover  the  deputations  (amtsvertretungen)  take  the  plaoe  of  county  legislatures 
(Kreistage).  Excepted,  however,  are  the  county  commissions  which  are  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Hanover,  also  for  the  individual  counties  under  the  presidency  of  the  county 
captain  (kreishauptmann),  and  whose  members  and  alternates  are  to  be  elected  by  the 
county  legislatures. 

Until  the  royal  order  mentioned  in  $  28  has  been  promulgated  the  management  of 
the  aff'airs  of  the  poor  shall  be  referred,  (a)  for  the  province  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
to  the  government  at  Schleswig ;  (b)  for  the  communal  union  of  the  governmenta 
district  of  Wiesbaden,  with  exception  of  the  city  district  of  Frankfort-on-Main,  to 
the  government  at  Wiesbaden ;  (c)  for  the  governmental  district  of  Sigmaringeu,  to 
the  government  at  Sigmaringen. 

For  the  Jade  district  the  matters  mentioned  in  $$  36,  40  to  57,  and  66  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  a  deputation  for  home  affairs  ii^  the  province  of  Hanover;  otherwise  for  the 
mentioned  district  the  competency  of  the  officials  shall  be  regulated  by  royal  proc- 
lamation. For  the  governmental  district  of  Sigmaringen,  until  a  provincial  and 
county  representation  is  introduced,  the  following  is  fixed :  A  commission  of  the  sort 
mentioned  in  $  60  shall  be  established  in  every  superior  district  (Oberamtsbezirk) ; 
the  presiding  officer  shall  be  the  (Oberamtsmann)  high  sheriff;  the  other  two  mem- 
bers and  their  alternates  shall  be  elected  by  the  several  local  chief  magistrates 
(mayors,  bailiffs,  and  wardens) ;  in  lik  e  manner  shall  be  elected  those  members  of 
the  deputation  for  home  affairs  who  are  not  royal  appointees ;  for  the  purpose  of 
election  the  several  local  chief  magistrates  shall  compose  electoral  bodies,  whose 
organization  shall  be  arranged  by  the  governmental  presidents. 

$72. 

The  administration  of  the  central  orphan  funds  for  the  former  duchy  of  Nassau 
^111  be  regulated  by  royal  order;  until  the  same  is  promulgated  the  provisions  of 
^  $  17  and  19  of  the  law  of  December  18, 1848,  relative  to  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic charities  (Nassau  proclamation  Journal,  p.  303  and  following)  shall  remain  in 
:rorce. 

$73. 

The  present  law  goes  Into  force  subject  to  the  provision  of  $  30,  on  July  1, 1871. 
Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  this  law,  measures  are  to  be  adopted  so  that  on  and 
«fter  July  1, 1871,  every  piece  of  real  estate  shall  belong  to  a  local  poor  organiza- 
tiion  possessing  distinct  frontiers,  or  shall  independently  be  formed  into  such  a 
;poor  organization.  The  procedure  prescribed  in  $  $  40  and  following  applies  for  those 
contests  of  poor  organizations  which  are  filed  for  settlement  after  June  30, 1871  ($65, 
sub.  6,  of  the  federal  law  of  June  6, 1870). 

$  74  contains  the  provision  that,  with  July  1,  1871,  all  legal  provisions  shall  go 
out  of  force  which  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  or  which  cannot 
be  reconciled  therewith.  The  expiring  laws  of  individual  sections  are  then  men- 
tioned by  name. 
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lU. 

Tabiff  ov  Costs  Arising  from  Caring  fob  the  Poor  which  abb  to  bm  Rb- 

PAID  BY  Prussian  Poor  Organizations. 
On  the  ground  of  (  30  of  the  federal  law  of  June  6, 1870  (Federal  Law  Joumal,  p. 
860  eto.)>  relatiye  to  residence  entitling  to  aBsistance,  and  of  ^  35  of  the  executive 
law  of  March  8, 1871  (Law  Collection,  p.  130,  etc.);  after  hearing  the proTincial  depu- 
tations (communal  legislatures),  the  following  is  fixed : 

(1)  The  tariff  rate  at  which  the  costs  incurred  in  caring  for  a  sick  or  disabled  needy 
person  in  the  age  of  14  years  or  more  are  to  be  repaid  by  one  Pmaeian  poor  organiza- 
tion to  another  Prussian  poor  organization,  amounts  for  each  day  assistance  is  ren- 
dered: (a)  for  localities  mentioned  in  the  service-class  apportionment,  appendix,  litt. 
hf  of  the  law  of  June  25,  1868,  relative  to  the  supplying  of  quarters  In  time  of  peace 
(Federal  Law  Journal,  pp.  544,  and  following)  in  the  8rd  to  the  5th  class,  60  pfen- 
nigs; (5)  for  localities  belonging  to  the  higher  service  classes  80  pfennigs.  Not  in- 
cluded herein  and  to  be  specially  reckoned  are  the  costs  mentioned  under  2,  as  well  as 
the  cost  of  clothing  supplied. 

(2)  The  tariff  rate  for  costs  of  necessary  medical  or  surgical  treatment  or  oaie  of 
the  persons  mentioned  under  1  to  be  paid  by  one  Prussian  poor  organization  to  an- 
other Prussian  poor  organization  amounts,  inclusive  of  the  cost  of  medicines,  dmgSj 
etc.,  etc.,  per  diem  for  all  places  alike,  20  pfennigs,  subject  naturaUy  to  separate  reo! 
oning  and  liquidation  of  considerable  extraordinary  additional  expenses  necess: 
in  cases  of  severe  woundings  or  of  contagious  diseases. 

(8)  The  day  on  which  the  nursing  began  and  the  day  on  which  the  same  «n< 
will  be  reckoned  together  as  one  day. 

(4)  The  above  tariff  rates  apply  equally  if  tiie  nursing  (Verpfleging)  takes  pi 
in  or  outside  of  a  hospital  or  poorhouse. 

(5)  All  expenditures  which  do  not  fall  under  1  and  2  are  to  be  separately  reckon^^^ 
this  applies  especially  to  costs  arising  in  caring  for  persons  under  14  years  of  ag^  ' 
who  are  not  completely  incapacitated.  ' 

(6)  The  present  provisions,  subject  to  revision,  go  into  force  with  the  let  da^ 
September  this  year;  with  the  same  day  the  tariff  of  August  21, 1871,  and  the  pfk\,i: 
notice  of  July  3, 1872,  go  out  offeree. 

Berlin,  July  2, 1876. 

Thx  Hinibtbb  ov  thb  Intbbiob, 

Count  Eui^bnbukg. 

[Remark  1 :  This  tariff  fixes  the  standard  for  the  liquidation  of  claims  of  F^ 
sian  poot  organizations  against  other  Prussian  poor  organisations,  AUowaneealirsyi 
being  made  for  aU  claims  collected  from  the  same  on  the  ground  of  the  impeiisl  law 
of  June  6, 1870. 

If  a  Prussian  poor  organization  accepts  from  a  non-Prussian  poor  organization  an 
amount  higher  than  that  fixed  in  the  tariff*,  in  case  of  contest  the  former  must  piodnoe 
facte  to  Justify  the  height  of  the  amount  demanded. 

If  Prussian  poor  organizations  agree  among  themselves  upon  amounts  higher 
than  those  fixed  in  the  tariff,  demands  based  upon  such  agreements  must  be  enforced 
in  the  civil  courts. 

Remark  2 :  For  persons  who  have  not  yet  reached  their  14th  year,  the  actnftlly 
incurred  costs  are  to  be  reckoned,  but  naturally  (See,  further,  (  30,  par.  2,  of  the  im- 
perial law  of  June  6,  1870)  without  allowance  for  the  general  administratiye  ex- 
penses of  the  institution  in  which  they  are  cared  for  and  for  the  special  fees  of  poo^ 
physicians  who  receive  fixed  remuneration. 

Remark  3 :  The  tariff  does  not  fix  the  standard  for  claims  which  Prussian  poor 
organizations  have  the  rig\\t  to  mtikVLe^  \\^;sk\w%t  the  persons  assisted  themselves  or 
AgAinat  third  obligated  pftitlea,  (,e.  g.,l«A.^UN<^N^\iv<VTL^^^«^i^ca^^ 
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These  omi  Im  ooinpelled  to  pay  the  extra  eoete  which  are  not  included  in  the  amoimi- 
iixed  by  the  tariff  for  oaaea  in  whdoh  the  payment  ie  to  be  made  by  a  poor  organizes 
tion. 

Bemark  4 :  For  medical  and  surgical  treatment  20  pfennigs  per  diem  are  to  be  paid, 
except  in  cases  where  there  hare  been  considerable  unusual  extra  expenditures, 
nscessitated  in  eases  where  wounds  have  been  inflicted,  or  in  cases  of  seT«re  and 
contagious  disease.  In  cases  of  contest,  therefore,  not  only  the  sort,  but  also  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  excessive  costs  incurred  in  such  cases  must  be  proven. 

Bemark  5 :  To  the  costs  of  20  pfennigs  per  diem  to  be  paid  for  medieal  and  surgical 
treatment  in  cases  of  sickness  are  to  be  added  the  costs  arising  from  calling  in  a 
dentist,  medical  assistant,  or  midwife. 

Bemark  6:  In  regard  to  the  tariff  amounts  to  be  calculated  according  to  the  service 
classes  (servis-klassen),  care  must  be  taken  that  the  tariff  rate  which  is  normal  for 
the  poor  organization  having  the  preliminary  obligation  is  used,  even  in  a  case  where 
the  poor  organization  having  the  preliminary  obligation  has  the  needy  person  oared 
for  and  nursed  in  another  plaoe  which  belongs  to  a  higher  service  classs. 


CHARITIES    IN   THE    NETHERLANDa 

[Bsport  by  Hlniitar  Thajir,  of  The  Hague.] 
[From  Contnlsr  Boports,  No.  184.] 

Frequent  inquiries  respecting  the  system  of  charities  now  in  vogue  in  the  Nether- 
lands have  led  me  recently  to  examine  the  subject  somewhat  in  detail,  and  I  venture 
to  submit  the  results  to  the  Deparment  for  the  use  of  any  who  may  be  interested  in 
^work  of  this  character.  The  system  referred  to,  though  very  complex,  is  exceed- 
ingly comprehensive,  and  the  suocess  of  its  <^rations  has  commended  it  to  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  many  who  are  interested  in  charitable  undertakings  elsewhere. 

The  law  regulating  both  public  and  private  charities  in  the  Netherlands  is  founded 
«Ui  the  act  of  1864,  modified  by  the  law  of  1870,  and  is  in  substance  as  follows: 

OHAPTBB  I.— ADMINIBTSATIOK. 

BmMon  1. — IniHtuUoHM  of  charity,  their  faundaHon  and  their  regulation, 

Abticlb  1.  Charitable  institutions,  within  the  meaning  of  the  present  law,  are 

«nch  as  have  a  permanent  aim  of  helping  the  poor,  whether  in  asylums  or  other- 

w^ise. 

Abt.  2.  The  law  divides  the  various  kinds  of  charitable  institutions  into  the  four 

ibllowing  classes:  (1)    State,  provincial,  and  communal  establishments  regulated 

and  adminiitered  by  the  municipal  authorities ;  (2)  establishments  supported  by 

Tcligious  associations  designed  to  aid  the  poor  of  those  faiths,  in  accordance  with  the 

rules  of  the  said  associations ;  (3)  establishments  maintained  and  administered  by 

private  persons  or  by  nonreligious  associations;  (4)  mixed  establishments,  that  is  to 

say,  institutions  managed  by  civil  authorities  conjointly  with  a  religious  assocatien 

or  private  persons. 

Art.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  communal  authorities  to  draw  up  a  list  enumer- 
ating all  the  charitable  institutions  existing  in  the  community,  arranging  them  ac- 
cording to  their  proper  classification  under  article  2.  This  list  shall  always  be  kept 
up  to  date. 

Art.  4.  The  rules  of  the  communal  establishments  described  in  article  2  (1)  shall, 
within  a  time  specified  by  royal  decree,  be  revised  by  the  communal  council  so  as  to 
conform  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.    If  no  rules  exist,  the  communal  <sA^i2DAUa 
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Bhall  provide  them  within  the  same  period  of  time.  New  charitftble  inttitntiona  be- 
longing to  this  class  shall  be  created  only  b  j  virtae  of  a  resolation  of  the  communal 
council ,  which  resolution  shall,  at  the  same  time,  contain  the  rules  which  are  to 
goyem  the  new  institution. 

Art.  5.  The  rules  of  the  institutions  mentioned  in  article  2  (4)  shall  be  made  by 
the  communal  council  and  the  religious  or  other  body  associated  with  it  within  a 
period  fixed  by  royal  decree  and  in  conformity  to  the  proyisions  of  the  law.  The 
provincial  states  shall  see  that  the  rules  contain  proyisions  necessary  for  an  orderly 
administration  of  their  affairs,  and  that  there  be  nothing  in  them  contrary  to  the 
laws  and  general  welfare. 

Art.  6.  A  copy  of  the  resolutions  of  the  communal  council  and  of  the  rules,  made 
in  accordance  with  articles  4  and  5,  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  burgomaster  or  the 
secretary  of  the  commune  to  the  provincial  states,  who  shall  acknowledge  ite  receipt 
within  8  days. 

Art.  7.  "Hie  proyisions  concerning  the  creation  and  the  administration  of  the  in- 
stitutions designated  in  article  2  (2  and  3)  shall  be  communicated  by  the  managers 
to  the  communal  authorities  within  1  month  after  the  creation  of  any  institution, 
and  all  modifications  of  said  provisions  shall  be  made  known  in  the  same  way  within 
a  like  period. 

If  the  establishment  has  other  aims  beside  the  care  of  the  poor,  the  report  should 
be  confined  to  the  rules  which  relate  to  the  lattei  purpose  only.  Establishments  not 
making  a  report  within  the  time  specified  shall  be  deprived  of  the  powers  accorded 
by  article  1691  of  the  civil  code  of  the  Netherlands,  which  provides  that  corporations 
existing  by  virtue  of  law  have  the  same  power  to  jnake  contracts  as  individuals,  un- 
less they  are  limited  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  public  regulations. 

Art.  8.  All  hospitals  or  workhouses  not  founded  by  the  State  or  the  province,  and 
comprising  in  part  those  mentioned  in  article  2(1  and  4),  are  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  communal  authorities,  without  prejudice  to  the  privileges  granted  by 
virtue  of  their  establishment.  The  right  of  local  inquiry  to  determine  whether  the 
said  hospital  or  workhouses  conform  wholly  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
created  is  reserved. 

Art.  9.  If  the  aim  of  a  charitable  institution  shall  undergo  a  change,  the  use  o 
its  property  passes  to  another  exercising  the  functions  which  the  former  has 
to  fulfill.    This  change  shall  be  effected  as  follows : 

(1)  For  communal  establishments,  by  the  communal  council,  with  the  approval  o: 
the  provincial  states. 

(2)  For  religious  institutions,  by  the  proper  church  authorities. 

(3)  For  establishments  founded  by  private  persons  or  associations,  by  the  founde 
or  their  heirs,  and  when  these  are  dead  or  unknown  by  the  managers  of  the  instit 
tion,  their  acts  to  be  subject  to  royal  approval. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  mixed  establishments,  the  communal  council  and  the  religioi 
or  private  authorities  associated  therewith  shall  make  the  change,  subject  to 
approval  of  the  provincial  states. 

If  this  change  is  not  affected  within  the  time  fixed  by  royal  decree,  asupplemecr:^^ 
ary  decree  will  be  issued  to  meet  the  case,  assigning  the  reasons  therefor.    TJ^mii 
provision  is  also  applicable  to  the  establishments  mentioned  in  article  2  (3),  but  or— ^^ 
in  case  the  founders  and  their  heirs  are  dead  or  unknovm. 

Section  g. — Reporii  to  he  made  by  the  managera  of  oharitabU  insHtuthnB, 

Art.  10.  All  charitable  institutions  must  annually  submit  to  the  communal  coiui. 
cil,  within  a  time  and  in  a  manner  to  be  determined  by  the  minister  of  the  interior 
a  report  of  the  number  of  persons  who  have  received  aid  of  whatever  nature,  to-  I  ^ 

gether  with  the  sums  expended  and  the  receipts  coming  from  subscriptions,  dons- 
tions,  subsidies,  or  collections.    The  private  and  oommonal  directors  of  the  mixed 
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institationB  must  commnnicate  all  informatioii  that  the  Groyemment  shall  deem 
necessary. 

Art.  11.  Directors  refasins^  ^  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  article 
are  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  $10  to  $30. 

Art.  12.  The  managers  of  religions,  mixed,  and  private  charities  shall,  if  re- 
quested by  the  communal  authorities,  state  whether  any  poor  person  who  applies  to 
the  commune  for  assistance  could  or  could  not  be  aided  by  their  institutions.  Direct- 
ors not  complying  with  the  above  requirements  within  15  days  after  the  request  has 
been  made  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  $4  to  $10. 

Art.  18.  Public  solicitations  in  aid  of  charities  can  only  be  made  affcer  notice  of 
such  purpose  has  been  given  to  the  communal  authorities  3  days  in  advance.  Such 
solicitations  are  only  permitted  to  such  institutions  as  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  article  7.  Any  establishment  which  considers  itself  ii^ured  by  such  prohibition 
may  appeal  to  the  King  for  redress.  This  restriction  does  not  apply  to  collections  in 
churches  or  among  the  members  of  a  particular  church. 

SeeUan  S.—'AdminUtration  of  oommunal  <imd  of  mixed  cKariiable  in«fi<«tioiit. 

Art.  14.  Buildings  belonging  to  the  charitable  institutions  mentioned  in  article  2 
(1  and  4)  must,  if  possible,  be  insured  against  fire  for  their  full  value.  A  neglect  to 
comply  with  this  requirement  within  1  month  after  the  establishment  of  any  insti- 
tution shall  render  the  persons  charged  with  the  performance  of  this  duty  responsible 
for  all  losses  caused  by  such  neglect. 

Art.  16.  All  surplus  moneys  belong  to  the  institutions  referred  to  are  required  to 
be  invested  in  registered  Qovemment  bonds.  Nevertheless,  with  the  consent  of  the 
provincial  states,  they  may  be  invested  in  real  estate  or  interest-bearing  securities, 
as  follows: 

(1)  Loans  contracted  under  a  statute  requiring  the  bonds  issued  in  payment  to 
bear  the  name  of  the  possessor  and  containing  the  declaration  that  they  can  not  be 
transferred  without  legal  authority. 

(2)  Mortgages  on  real  estate,  provided  that  the  value  of  the  property  shall  be  at 
least  one-third  in  excess  of  the  amount  loaned. 

In  any  ease  where  the  provincial  states  withhold  their  approval  of  any  investment 
Bo  made,  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  King.  Trustees  who  fail  to  invest  the  sur- 
X>liiB  funds  of  any  charity,  as  required  by  this  article,  shall  be  made  responsible  for 
tJie  lawful  interest  thereon.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  ministry  to  insist  upon  the  enforce- 
^nent  of  this  provision. 

Art.  16.  The  sanction  of  the  provincial  states  is  not  only  necessary  in  case  of  aU 
^oans  made  by  the  trustees  of  obarity  institutions,  but  for  all  conversions,  transfers, 
^r  sales  of  property,  bonds,  or  mortgages  belonging  to  such  institutions.  All  realty 
^lielonging  to  such  institutions,  when  leased,  must  be  offered  for  such  purpose  pub- 
licly, unless  the  provincial  states  shall,  in  special  cases,  in  the  interest  of  the  estab- 
lishment, consent  to  its  being  let  by  private  contract.  In  case  the  provincial  states 
refuse  their  authorization,  the  trustees  may  appeal  to  the  General  Gk>vemment. 

Art.  17.  The  authority  of  the  provincial  states  is  further  necessary  for  the  ere<^ 
tion  of  new  buildings  and  aU  extraordinary  outlays  in  the  way  of  repairs  on  old 
l)uildings  when  the  expenditure  exceeds  $200. 

Art.  18.  Every  act  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  articles  15  and  16  which  does  not 
receive  the  approval  of  the  provincial  states  shall  be  declared  null  and  void  by  the 
court,  either  upon  the  application  of  the  ministry  or  upon  the  demand  of  the  per- 
sons interested.  Expenses  incurred  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  artide  17 
shall  not  be  allowed  in  the  accounts  of  the  institution. 

Art.  19.  All  statements  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  establishments  desig- 
nated in  article  2  (1  and  4)  must  be  submitted  to  the  communal  council  for  approval. 
In  case  this  approval  be  refused,  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  provincial  state*. 
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CHAPTER  2. — ^AfiBIBTAMCX  TO  BE  GIVEN  TO  THE  FOOK. 

AUT.  20.  The  work  of  ciffiiig  for  the  poor  is  intmeted  to  charitable  institatioiis, 
either  religiouB  or  private,  in  accordance  with  the  following  regulations : 

Abt.  21.  Commonal  establishments  shall  grant  aid  to  the  poor  only  when  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  the  religious  or  private  institutions  are  not  able  to  furnish 
it,  and  in  such  cases  only  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Aht.  22.  The  guardians  of  the  poor — general,  communal,  or  mixed — or,  in  default 
of  these,  the  commune  where  the  indigent  person  lives  determines,  without  appeal, 
the  necessity  for  aid  to  those  described  in  the  preceding  article. 

Abt.  23.  The  commune  may  grant  aid  to  such  persons  as  are  mentioned  in  article 
21  when  the  conditions  upon  which  it  is  offered  are  not  in  violation  of  law  or  pub- 
lic policy. 

Abt.  24.  The  expense  incurred  in  the  conveyance  to  and  maintenance  of  insane 
paupers  in  asylums  shall  be  paid  by  the  commune  where  the  said  pauper  is  domiciled 
in  case  it  be  not  borne  by  some  charitable  institution,  private  charity,  or  the  church. 
In  case  it  be  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  domicile  of  the  insane  pauper,  then 
the  said  expense  shall  be  borne  by  the  State. 

The  Government  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  regulate  the  manner  in  which  all 
contributions  for  the  benefit  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  eh 
be  made. 

The  indigent  children  of  persons  convicted  of  crime,' when  not  able  to  besepa 


rated  from  their  parents,  shall  be  supported  by  the  community  at  whose  charge  th< 
prisoners  are  maintained. 

chapter  3. — ^RECOURSE  AGAINST   ASSISTED    PERSONS  OR    AGAINST  THBIR  FAMIUE^ 

OR  THEIR  INHERITANCE. 

Art.  26.  The  inoomes  of  orphans,  foundlings,  or  abandoned  children  received  into 
thQ  almshouses  or  other  charitable  institutions  belong  to  the  institutions  maintain- 
ing said  children  to  the  extent  necessary  for  their  support. 

Art.  26.  The  expenses  of  maintenance  and  burial  shall  be  deducted  from  the  in- 
heritance of  persons  who  die  in  charitable  institutions,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  article  26,  in  case  no  previous  arrangements  have  been  made  to  this  end. 

Art.  27.  The  provisions  of  articles  26  and  26  do  not  extend  to  persons  of  legal  age 
who  are  received  into  the  hospitals  under  other  arrangements. 

Art.  28.  Sums  expended  for  assistance  beyond  allowances  for  services  may  be  re- 
covered, without  interest,  by  the  authorities  at  whose  charge  the  pauper  is,  (1)  when 
the  latter's  means  permit  him  to  make  restitution;  (2)  from  relatives  bound  to  fur- 
nish him  support  by  virtue  of  article  376,  et  aeq,,  of  the  Netherlands  civil  code.* 

Art.  29.  The  claims  mentioned  in  articles  26,  26,  and  27  are  privileged,  and  take 
rank  immediately  after  those  mentioned  in  article  1196  of  the  oivil  code,t  in  case 
they  be  not  included  in  the  latter. 

Art.  30.  All  privileges  heretofore  granted  to  charitable  institutions  or  to  their 
eucoessc^s  or  assigns  in  the  nature  of  securing  oompensation  for  aid  furnished,  in- 
eonsisteut  with  the  above  provisions,  are  hereby  declared  null  and  void. 


*  Artiole  876  of  the  oivil  code  provides  that  children  shall  he  liable  for  the  support  of  indigent  par- 
ents and  grandparents.  Article  377  of  the  same  code  provides  that  sons-in-law  and  danghters-iu-law 
shall  provide  for  dependent  fathers-in-law  and  mothers-in-law,  etc.  Article  878  of  the  same  code  pro- 
vides that  the  obligations  contained  in  the  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  articles  shall  be  reciprocal. 

T  Article  1105  of  the  oivil  code  it  as  fbllows :  The  privileged  claims  resting  against  real  and  personal 
estates  are  those  hereafter  described,  and  come  In  the  following  order:  (1)  Legal  expenses  incazred  in 
the  administration  of  the  estate,  (2)  fnneral  expenses,  (3)  expenses  of  the  last  illness,  (4)  the  wages  of 
servants  and  laborers  for  the  past  year  and  whatever  is  due  for  the  cnrrent  year,  (5)  daims  for  neces- 
saries of  life  famished  to  the  debtor  and  his  family  for  the  last  6  months,  (8)  olalmH  of  teachers  for  the 
lM§t  year,  and  (7)  olsims  of  minors  or  penona  under  legal  disabilities  against  gnardiaps  and  ezieottton. 
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Amr.  81.  Aotions  to  recover  sums  expended  for  mainteDanee  or  aid  institated  by 
yirtae  of  the  provisions  of  articles  25,  26, 27,  and  28  become  outlawed  in  five  years, 
the  period  firom  which  the  statute  commences  to  run  being  the  Slst  of  December  of 
the  year  in  which  the  said  sums  were  expended. 

CHAPTXR  4. — SUBSIDIES  OILLNTBD  BY  THK  COMMUNES    TO    CHARITABLE    ESTABLISH- 
MENTS. 

Ajit.  32.  Hereafter  no  subaidiea  shall  be  granted  from  the  communal  treamiry  to 
charitable  institutions  except  upon  a  resolution  of  the  communal  council  stating 
the  reasons  therefor. 

Abt.  93.  This  resolution  shall  state — 

(1)  That  absolute  necessity  for  the  subsidy  is  demonstrated  by  the  Btatemeiit  oi 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  past  year  and  by  the  estimates  of  the  same  for  the 
current  yeaor,  as  given  by  tbe  institution  seeking  the  subvention. 

(2)  That  the  said  institution  has  received  all  that  it  can  equitably  expect  from 
those  who  can  be  asked  to  contribute  to  its  expenses. 

(3)  That  the  managers  of  the  said  institution  have  performed  their  duties  consci- 
eotionsly. 

Art.  34.  These  resolutions  must  be  communicated  to  the  provincial  states  within 
8  days.  The  provincial  states  shall  see  that  no  subsidies  are  accorded  without  an 
absolute  necessity  therefor  existing ;  they  shall  take  all  measures  that  they  may  deem 
neeossary  to  secure  a  wise  administration  of  the  subsidies  granted. 

CHAPTER  6. — ^BEOOARS  AND  VAGABONDS. 

Art.  36.  The  punishments  administered  in  institutions  to  beggars  and  vagabonds 
flJiall  consist  of  a  partial  deprivation  of  the  ordinary  supply  of  food,  a  diminution  of 
'Wages,  and  solitary  confinement  for  a  period  not  exceeding  7  days.  Bepreesive 
xneasures  can  be  enforced  separately  or  simultaneously. 

Akt.  36.  A  rule  of  internal  government  shall  be  adopted  fixing  the  time  and  man- 
Xftor  of  punishment;  also  the  conditions  under  which  beggars  and  vagabonds  shall  be 
Allowed  to  leave  the  institutions. 

Ajit.  37.  A  register  of  all  the  punishments  inflicted  in  the  institution  shall  be  kept, 
^nd  m  copy  thereof  transmitted  every  3  months  to  the  King's  i>ffocurator  at  the  court 
of  the  district  to  which  the  establishment  belongs. 

Art.  38.  The  cost  of  transporting  to  and  from  as  well  as  the  maintaining  in  in- 
^titntiofns  devoted  to  the  uses  of  beggars  and  vagabonds  and  their  children  (when 
"^he  latter  can  not  be  separated  from  their  parents)  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  State. 

Art.  39.  If  the  persons  described  in  article  38  possess  pensions,  incomes,  or  prop- 
erty of  any  kind,  the  same  shall  be  devoted  to  the  reimbursement  of  the  State  for 
^tfl  outlay  in  their  behalf. 

If  an  owner  of  property  be  received  into  an  endowed  institution  of  charity,  recog- 
idized  as  such  by  the  public  authorities,  or  if  he  be  supported  by  the  ecmmune 
^where  his  domicile  is  established,  the  said  property,  if  necessary,  shall  be  converted 
«nd  the  proceeds  turned  over  to  the  institution  which  supports  the  said  person;  and, 
ehould  there  be  any  excess  over  and  above  the  cost  of  his  support,  the  trmtees  of 
irhe  institution  shall  return  the  same  to  the  person  oared  for  at  the  time  of  his  dis- 
charge. 

Art.  40.  All  differences  arising  in  institutions  classed  in  article  2  (1  and  4)  with 
regard  to  appointments,  suspensions,  or  dismissals  of  managers  shall  be  decided  by 
the  Government  after  a  fuil  hearing  of  the  subject-matter  in  dispute. 

Art.  41.  Disputes  on  questions -of  domicile  mentioned  in  article  24  shall  be  de- 
cided by  the  Qovemment  in  case  the  council  of  the  provincial  state  shall  not  be  able 
to  reach  an  agreement. 

Art.  42.  Whenever  the  trustees  are  unable  to  agree  as  to  the  purpose  of  an  institu- 
tion; or,  if  it  be  a  charitable  one^  as  to  which  of  the  classes  under  article  2  it  be- 
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longs;  or  as  to  the  claims  whiob  lie  against  sniety  bonds  or  on  the  contracts  entered 
Into  between  the  communes  and  the  charitable  institutions  for  the  mutual  aasistanee 
of  the  poor,  said  questions  shall  be  relegated  to  the  judicial  authorities  fordeeiBion. 

Art.  43.  If  the  communal  council  refuses  to  include  in  its  budget  the  expenses  to 
which  it  is  made  liable  under  the  law,  the  provision  of  article  212  of  the  communal 
law  shall  be  applicable,  i.  «.,  the  proyincial  states  shall  insert  the  said  expenses  in 
the  communal  budget.  In  this  case,  should  the  local  revenues  not  suffice  and  should 
the  council  refuse  to  provide  other  revenues,  the  other  expenses  of  the  commune  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  provincial  states  in  such  a  manner  as  to  equalize  the  local  receipts 
and  expenditures. 

Art.  44.  Article  874  of  the  civil  procedure  code  affords  charitable  institutions, 
almshouses,  and  hospitals,  as  well  as  vestry  boards  of  churches  of  all  sects,  the  priv- 
ilege of  admission  to  the  Pro  Deo,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  advantages 
that  pertain  to  paupers^  without  being  obliged  to  produce  a  certificate  of  indigence. 

CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

As  relief  of  the  poor  is  declared  by  the  Netherlands  constitution  to  be  a  constant 
concern  of  the  Government,  so  charity  has  come  to  be  a  leading  characteristic  of 
the  Dutch  people.  It  wiU  be  noticed  that  the  law  places  all  eleemosynary  institu- 
tions under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Government,  and  divides  them  into  the 
following  classes,  viz,  civil,  religious,  private  or  nonreligious,  and  mixed.  Each  in- 
stitution is  required  to  submit  a  report  of  its  doings  to  the  Government  at  stated 
periods. 

The  work  of  providing  for  the  poor  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  religious  or  private 
societies,  usually  termed  nongovernmental  associations.  These  bodies  exercise  the 
privilege  of  granting  or  refusing  aid  when  asked  for,  but  the  civil  authorities  ren- 
der assistance  in  all  cases  of  absolute  need  when  the  same  can  not  be  obtained  else- 
where. Again,  should  any  charitable  institution,  religious  or  private,  in  its  annual 
report  exhibit  a  want  of  means  to  carry  on  its  legitimate  undertakings  and  show 
that  all  private  appeals  to  this  end  have  been  unavailing,  it  then  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  authorities  of  the  commune  in  which  the  institution  is  located  to  make  good 

the  deficit. 
It  will  be  noted,  also,  that  the  law  makes  the  domicile  of  add  the  locality  where 

the  need  has  been  found  to  exist,  whether  it  be  the  legal  domicile  or  otherwise. 

Begging  or  vagrancy  is  prohibited  by  the  penal  code,  and  in  all  places  provided 

with  institutions  of  charity  it  is  a  punishable  offense ;  but  the  law  is  more  or  lees 

rigidly  enforced  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  chie&  of  police  and  burgomaa- 

ters.    In  the  larger  towns  the  offender  in  usually  conducted  out  of  the  community, 

while  in  other  places  the  punishment  is  seclusion  in  one  of  the  State  work  colonies, 

the  minimum  penalty  being  12  days  and  the  maximum  3  years. 

Of  the  public  establishments  devoted  to  charity  two  are  worthy  of  special 
note,  the  General  Welfare  Society  (Maatschappy  van  het  Nut  van't  Algemeen)  and 
the  Society  of  Benevolence  (Maatschappy  van  Weldadigheden).  The  former  was 
founded  by  Jan  Nieuwenhuis  in  1784,  its  purpose  being  to  provide  tree  education 
for  children  of  the  poor.  It  has  at  present  325  distinct  centers  of  action  and  a  mem- 
bership of  16,300  persons.  It  aims  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  by 
maintaining  schools  for  their  benefit,  in  which  they  are  not  only  instructed  in  arts 
and  sciences,  but  also  educated  to  the  habit  of  economy,  an  encouragement  to  which 
is  afforded  through  the  means  of  savings  institutions  which  allow  a  liberal  interest 
to  all  depositors  of  the  working  class. 

The  Maatschappy  van  Weldadigheden,  or  Society  of  Benevolence,  was  founded  by 
the  Dutch  philanthropist  General  van  den  Bosch,  his  idea  being  that  the  best  anti- 
dote for  poverty  is  the  furnishing  of  agricultural  training  and  employment  to  able- 
bodied  destitute  and  deserving  personB.    The  fact  that  the  savage  man,  without  in- 
Btraction,  implements,  habitation,  or  cvv^it^l,  N^as  able  to  make  the  earth  yield  him 
the  metaiB  of  subsiBtence  led  Geneial  van  den^o^O^i  \a  <»s^<i^\)Li^<b  >^^  '^<^  indigent 
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ell  wee  among  oiyilised  men,  proyided  with  all  these  adyantages,  ought*  to  be  better 
able  to  maintain  themselveB  by  tilling  the  soil.  Through  his  instrumentality,  in  the 
year  1820,  there  were  nine  farms  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  poorer  classes,  two  of 
which  were  for  the  exclusive  use  of  paupers.  The  experiment  proving  in  some  sense 
a  failure,  the  latter  were,  in  1854,  turned  over  to  the  Government,  and  thereafter 
became  places  of  discipline  or  punishment.  Very  recent  reports  show  that  1,830 
persons  are  now  furnished  with  employment  and  subsistence  on  the  several  farms. 

I  can  not  illustrate  in  any  better  way  the  success  of  the  various  charitable  organ- 
izations named  in  article  2  of  the  law  referred  to  than  by  the  annexed  table  of  sta- 
tistics, containing,  first,  a  minute  report'  of  each  institution ;  second,  the  number  of 
persons  assisted  annually;  third,  the  moneys  devoted  to  charitable  purposes,  and 
how  the  same  were  procured ;  fourth,  the  total  expenditures  of  the  various  char- 
ities ;  and,  fifth,  the  number  of  persons  placed  in  the  way  of  obtaining  an  honest 
livelihood.  I  add  a  detailed  report  of  the  peoples'  savings  banks  from  the  year  1840 
to  1888,  inclusive,  showing  to  what  extent  the  poor  of  the  working  classes  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  use  of  these  institutioDB  and  the  benefits  derived  there- 
from. 


Tdble  ak&wing  the  nwmber  of  the  vari<m9  Madi  of  ohariidbU  in$HtuHon$,  im  ike  Neiherlande. 


Tesr. 

Domi- 

oiliary 

•id. 

Aiding 

poor too 

proud 

to  beg. 

Distrlb- 

UtiDg 

food  Si 
winter. 

Aiding 
pan  per 
motnen 
in  child- 
bed. 

Honses 
of  cher- 

ity. 

Hoepi- 
tide. 

Work- 
houses. 

Other 
institu- 
tions 
furnish- 
ing em- 
ploy, 
ment. 

Total. 

Mumicipal  and  mioMtf. 
1854 

1,212 
1,186 
1,184 
1,184 
1,169 
1,166 
1,152 
1.160 
1,146 
1,141 
1,130 
1,130 
1,131 

2,373 
2,748 
2,760 
2,763 
2,709 
2,783 
2,78!f 
2, 791 
2,798 
2,798 
2,800 
2,804 
2,872 

02 

05 

•2 

94 

03 

96 

00 

100 

103 

102 

103 

104 

168 

2 
2 
2 

02 

183 
135 
135 
136 
135 
134 
135 
135 
136 
138 
138 
145 

61 
72 
74 
76 
76 
77 
78 
70 
84 
86 
00 
01 
06 

28 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

6 
0 
0 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 

122 
04 
01 
01 
90 
90 
86 
87 
87 
87 
87 
87 
00 

8 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
3 
8 
4 
5 
6 

46 
54 
64 

58 
53 
63 
51 
51 
61 
51 
50 
50 
40 

187 
185 
186 
185 
182 
182 
181 
182 
182 
182 
181 
181 
182 

277 
844 
845 
346 
851 
850 
851 
353 
353 
354 
356 
357 
840 

223 
225 
225 
227 
231 
232 
232 
231 
232 
233 
233 
235 
214 

85 

38 
38 
37 
87 
87 
87 
88 
87 
86 
80 
80 
86 

14 
28 

24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
26 
27 

8 
16 
16 
17 
18 
18 
20 
10 
20 
21 
21 
21 
20 

17 
13 
14 
18 
13 
13 
18 
13 
13 
18 
18 
18 
18 

8 

6 
5 
5 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
2 
2 

16 
15 
15 
16 
16 
15 
14 
15 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

18 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 

0 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
5 
5 
6 
4 

60 
40 
88 
38 
40 
41 
40 
40 
40 
80 
40 
40 
88 

1,487 
1,448 
1,458 
1,445 
1,427 
1,424 
1,400 
1,400 
1,408 
1,307 
1,386 
1,386 

1870 

1877 

1878 

Ig70 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1886 

1886 

1888 

1,886 
2,776 

BMgUmM. 
1854 

1876 

8,268 

1877 

3,284 
3,289 

1878 

1879 

8,290 

1H80 

3,311 
3,313 

1881 

1882 

3,322 

1883 

3,327 

1884 

8,820 

1885 

3,336 

1886 

3,342 

1888 

8,410 

PHvsli. 
1854 

616 

1876 '. 

611 

1877 

606 

1878 

1879 

610 
817 

1880 

621 

1881 

620 

1{!S2 

622 

1883 

631 

1884 

033 

1885 

038 

1886 

042 

1888 

080 
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Table  ihawing  the  number  of  the  variaue  kinda  of  okaritable  ineUMionM,  etc  — Continiied. 


Ymt. 


Totel. 

1854 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1888 


Domi- 
ciliary 
aid. 


8,677 
4,02t 
4«086 
4,041 
4,031 
4,044 
4,036 
4,041 
4,047 
4,041 
4,033 
4,038 
4,171 


Aiding  Distrib 
poor  too'  utin^ 


proud 
to  beg. 


145 

aoo 

aio 

211 
213 
213 
213 
215 
220 
223 
230 
231 
243 


foodm 
winter. 


Aiding 
pauper 
mothers 
in  child- 
bed. 


155 
117 
U4 
115 
114 
114 
110 
111 
109 
109 
100 
109 
112 


Honaes 

of  char 

ity. 


40 
58 
58 
57 
57 
57 
55 
55 
55 
56 
65 
56 
55 


687 
754 
756 
758 
764 
764 
764 
766 
767 
769 
870 
778 
745 


Hospi 


67 

77 
78 
78 
79 
79 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
82 
82 


Work 
houaea. 


87 

88 
84 
83 
88 
81 
30 
31 
30 
30 
80 
29 
29 


Other 

instita' 

tions 

fomieh- 

ins  em- 

ploy- 

ment. 


78 
53 
51 
51 
53 
54 
53 
53 
62 
61 
52 
53 
48 


TotaL 


Table  showing  the  number  of  poor  people  aeaieiedfrom  187$  to  1888. 


Year. 


1888: 

Aid  ffom  mnnioipality  direct 

Aid  from  institutions  of  domiciliary 

aid 

Aid  from  societies  to  poor  ashamed 

to  beg 

Total 

1886 

1885 

1884 

1883 

1882 

1881 

1880 

1879 

1878 

1877 

1876 

1876 

1874 

1873 

1878 


Daring  entire  year. 


Married. 


18,015 

85,858 

1,409 


54,777 
56,761 
54,194 
55, 202 
52,  il^ 
53,152 
51, 614 
50,788 
51.425 
50,668 
51,067 
50,466 
50,327 
42,105 
52,417 
58,194 


Single. 


14,185 

28,096 

668 


86,849 
86,501 
35,931 
87,449 
88,822 
87,717 
87,587 
87.566 
37,492 
87,400 
86,985 
87,867 
88,821 
89,086 
89,936 
40,870 


Total. 


82,200 

57,449 

1,977 


01.626 
9.*),  262 
90,125 
92,051 
90, 700 
90.869 
88,3:i6 
88,354 
86,917 
87,968 
88.052 
88,338 
89,148 
91, 101 
02,358 
06,564 


Temporarily. 


Harried. 


84,667 
42,300 

4, 


81,922 
91,581 
88,660 
84.436 
88,614 
88.296 
89,800 
92,081 
88,750 
82,647 
80,713 
82,758 
78,760 
76,068 
77,769 
88,494 


Single. 


15,635 

12,685 

870 


28.090 
31.606 
32,735 
32,708 
35,202 
34,105 
84,136 
85,577 
84,798 
82,507 
81,858 
82,099 
29,506 
31,431 
81,725 
81,930 


Ymt. 


» 


1888: 


Aid  from  mnnicipality  direct 

Aid  from  institutions  of  domiciliary  aid. . . 
Aid  from  societies  to  poox  asliamed  to  beg. 


1886 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1882 
1881 
1880 
1879 
1878 
1877 
1876 
1875 
1874 
W73. 


Total 


TotaL 


Harried. 


62,682 

77,653 

6,874 


186.709 
148,342 
142,854 
139,640 
140,992 
141, 448 
141.414 
143,389 
140, 175 
133,215 
131, 780 
133.224 
129,086 
128,168 
130, 186 
1^73 \  >Sib^^»^ 


Sin^. 


89,788 

84,681 

1,488 


\ 


\ 


65,903 
68,107 
68, 666 
70,157 
73,524 
71,833 
71,825 
78,143 
73,285 
69,907 
68,838 
69,966 
68,417 
70, 517 
71,661 


iU,a22 

121.395 
U7.1« 

123,816 
122,401 

m.m 

128,178 
lS.6i3 
116.154 
112,666 
UidS? 
10a.8S6 
107, 4M 
100, 4H 
U4,tti 


TotiL 


82,465 

111  834 

7,812 


\ 


308.611 

216,441 

2U,520 

906,797 

814,516 

213,270 

21^6(3 

816,532 

212,460 

203,12 

200,618 

203,  m 

197,603 

19H,6B5 

201,847 
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TatU  9kof9ing  1^  m^ount  of  voluntary  charitable  eontrihuHon^  and  ouhoidie*  from  Z87t 

io  1888, 


Koaietpal  and  mixed  invtitatioiu 

Rtltgioas  inatitntiona 

Ftiyaptelnatitaliona 

TetiJ 

1884 

1883 

1882 

1881 

1880 

1879 

1878 

1877 

1878 

1875 

1874 

\gn 

1872 

1871 


Contribn* 
tioDs  fh>m 
domioiliwy 
ooUectioiia. 


WUrimM. 

189,640 
2,001,893 

58,714 


2,192,747 

8,74e,oa 

8,669,799 
8,668,968 

3,860,106 
8,698,102 
8,585,203 
8,430,684 
8,465,772 
8,871,722 
8,258,310 
3,322,542 
3,215.231 
8, 150, 063 
3, 278, 013 
3, 220, 073 
3,222,222 


Snbaidiaa  glreii  by- 


Other  In- 
atttntionA. 


JTaHiM. 
83,008 
89,523 
140 


122,671 
420,756 
485,732 
500,835 
602,620 
444,087 
447.837 
476,405 
■437,821 
441,692 
484,011 
402,028 
464,252 
417,787 
419,0316 
896,809 
898.789 


Provioeea 

•ndfXMn* 

monea. 


1,454,928 

121, 733 

2,750 


1,579,411 
2,263,848 
2,242,666 
2,380,988 
2,335,269 
2,147,019 
2, 106, 750 
2,089,521 
2,014,609 
2.021,502 
1, 977, 157 
2,012,881 
2.042,181 
2, 028, 161 
2,064,796 
2,147,456 
2,230,387 


TotaL 


1,617.678 

2,215.649 

61,604 


8.894,829 
6, 419, 968 
6,  :i48, 178 
6, 540, 791 
6, 697. 995 
6, 189. 205 
6. 139, 230 
5,976,580 
5.918,202 
5,834,916 
5,689.478 
5,738,331 
5,r21,664 
5, 695. 961 
5. 762. 745 
5,765.288 
6,851,881 


TahU  Bhowing  ih/o  total  mpenditaros  for  eharity  made  hy  munieipalitiee  and  all  other  ineti- 

tntione  (except  thoee  fumUhing  work)  from  1854  to  1888, 


1854. 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1858 
1860 
1861 
1882 
1888 
1864 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 


Amaimt. 


riorint. 

9,155,544 

9,088,569 

8,800.132 

8,517.898 

8,480,745 

8, 563, 357 

8,796.721 

9,022,527 

9,084.548 

8,907,209 

8,970.456 

8,941,478 

9,448,646 

10,647,419 

10,877,232 

10,818,806 

10,686,868 


Year. 


T 


1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1684. 
1885. 
1886. 
1888. 


Amonnt. 


HorimM, 
10. 503, 092 
10,842,314 
10,574,511 
10,638,831 
10. 637, 2U 
10, 057, 620 
11,012,424 
11, 2:t6, 678 
11, 145. 835 
11, 467.  P64 
U,  453. 945 
U,  673, 980 
11, 799. 308 
11,817,522 
11,928,066 
12,197  778 
14,607,219 


8MA. 2^ 
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Tahle  tHunrimg  the  nuniber  cfpenom  aided  hjf  fiurwi$kim§  Ami  workfivm  VFTO  to  2S88, 


Tmt. 

iBSpMial 
work 

Otb«r- 

WiM. 

TbteL 

1876 

4.169 
9,699 

8,094 
2,779 
2,669 

1,962 
1,721 
1,476 
1,466 
1,661 
1,697 
1,489 
1,189 
1,169 
1,168 
1,247 
1,839 
1,479 

4,865 

4,842 
4,184 
8,789 
8,412 
2,981 
2,926 
^666 
8,172 
8,653 
8,206 
2,799 
2,512 
2,646 
8.189 
.8,206 
8,827 

9,207 

1971 

7.941 

1872 

7.439 

1873 

6,904 

1874 

6,8B 

Ig76 

6,264 

1876 

4791 

1877 

4.462 

1878 

4852 

1879 

4,733 

1880 

6.240 

1881 

<6B1 

1882 

8,995 

1883 

8,671 

1884 

8,74» 

1885 

4,87& 

1886 

4.64% 

4,80% 

ajiTiircts  B Ainro. 

TabU  AmUng  ik$  mwr^ot,  dqMiCIf,  9to.,  of  oAvin^f  te«fct  In  ik$  NMerUmdo  from  IB40 

to  1888. 


1946 

1850 

1855 

1860 ; 

1865 

1870 

1871 

1872 

I87S» ^ 

1874 

18» 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881: 

PilTftto  ssringt  ImuIu.  . . . 

Postal  UTinn  bonka 

1882: 

PriTftto  tftiinfi  boako .... 

PootaluyJBCt  bonka 

1888: 

PriToto  MTiaft  boako. ... 

Postal  sftTlaxs  baaka 

1884: 

PrlTato  aftTiaga  baaka.... 

Postal  aaTiaca  baaka 

1886: 

PriTKto  asTiaga  baala.... 

Poatal  aariaga  baaka 

1886  (postal  aaTiaga  bsaka) . . . 

1887  (postal  saTiaia  baaka) . . . 
1888 (postal saTiaga  bsaka)... 


TMal 
anmbor. 


46 

67 
82 
101 
186 
168 
171 
189 
196 


219 


274 
273 


278 

1 

1 


Dapoalto 

(iaisrssi 
not  In* 
oliidsd.) 


1 
1 
1 
1 


628,060 

978,000 

1,813,000 

2,023,099 

2,811,090 

3,846,009 

8,987,009 

4,866,000 

5,672,009 

6,257,000 

7,126.000 

8.792,000 

9,971,000 

10,790,000 

10,800,000 

10,712,000 

12,082,000 

12.666,000 
1,127,000 

12,602.000 
2,158,000 


Paymsato, 

iacladiag 

latonst 

psid. 


12.899,009 
2.884,090 

18,562,000 
8, 851  009. 

18,646.000 
4,921.000 
6,916,090 
7,948,000 
9,288.009 


910,000 
833,000 
1,065.000 
1,637,000 
2,004,008 
8,042,009 
4,948,009 
8,901,000 
4,465,000 
4,996.000 
6,818,000 
6,787,000 
7,810,000 
8,238,000 
9,885,000 
11,167,000 
10,087.000 

11,156,000 
277,000 

11,668,000 
1,038,000 

U,  761, 000 
1,752,000 

12,124,000 
2,528,000 

18.197,000 
8,842,000 
4.319,000 
5,699,000 
6,778,060 


Baoeipto. 


JRsrina. 

54,000 

81,000 

92,000 

148.000 

281,000 

808,000 

666,060 

644,000 

418^009 

471,000 

518,000 

647,000 

772.000 

886,000 

1.004.0011 

1,068,000 

1,164,000 

8^818,000 
18,000 

1,974,000 
67,669 

2,027,000 
104.069 

2,099,000 
149,009 

2,127.009 


of  BiaaacS" 


6,000 

8,000 

19,000 

12,000 

18.000 

22,000 

51,000 

46,000 

46,000 

67,090 

98,000 

72.000 

85,000 

98.000 

107,000 

124,000 

122,000 

184.000 
68,000 

197,009 
66,699 

U9,000 
92,000 

196,000 
74,000 

166,000 
82.006 


find. 


«,N0 
lil,OOQ 
18S,(IM 
377.  ON 
676,  NO 
1,184,  NO 
1,745,  NO 


2,180,000 
2, 804,  ON 

2,7S1,0N 
8, 032,  ON 
2,9N,0N 
8, 180,  ON 
8^  538,  NO 
8, 841,  NO 
4»,N0 

4,7U,0N 


6.018,ON 


6, 438,  ON 
6, 868,  ON 
6,34iN0 
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Mli  lijiifaf  ik0  nmmbw,  depaiU,  ete.,  of  Mvin^t  lank$  in  ihe  KethmrUmda,  efo.--ConVd. 


BaluMdiM 
tod^oS' 
itonatcnd 
of  71 


pau  books 
atondof 


▲▼wtgM  a*  €od  «f  jetr. 


BalaDoedue 
per  inhab- 
itant 


Number  of 

paM  books 

perinbab- 

ttank 


Yalneof 
paaa  books. 


IMO 

1845 

1850  

1866 

1880 

1866 

1870 

1871 

W72 

1878 

1874 

1876 

1879 ^ 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881: 

FriTate  saTliifs  beaks . 

Postal  saTiiigs  banks  .. 
I: 

PriTste  sanings  bsaks . 

Postal  sarlnn  banks  . 
I: 

Prirate  ssTlnfs  bsaks , 

Postal  sarlnn  banks .. 

Pzf  rate  sayings  bsnks . 

Postal  savlncs  banks .. 
2886: 

Prirale  sayings  banks 

Postal  sayings  banks  . . 
it86  (postal  sayings  banks) 
1887  (postal  sayings  banks) 
1488  (postal  saving  banks) 


Fiorimt, 

1,102,000 

1,880.000 

8,811,000 

8,007,000 

6,646,000 

7,078,000 

U,  106, 000 

18,207,000 

14,766,000 

18,617,000 

18,008,000 

23,105,000 

26,723,000 

30,378,000 

32,788,000 

33,303,000 

36,671,000 

80,601,000 
860,000 

41,760,000 
2,010,000 

44,181,000 
8,218,000 

47,023,000 
4,661,000 

48.233,000 

6,368,000 

8,866,000 

11,162,000 

13,080,000 


18,881 

24,200 

80,306 

42,061 

64,874 

74,151 

80,704 

87,040 

108,502 

118,666 

182,061 

148,822 

174,381 

190,661 

202,360 

208,487 

224,060 

284,662 

22,881 

843,  oa 

46,242 

268,800 
«7,8B 

264,004 
00,788 

270,880 
112,308 
188,060 
160,027 
201,768 


FlaHm. 
0.41 
0.62 
1.24 
1.28 
L66 
2.26 
8.07 
8.68 
4.02 
4.47 
6.02 
6.06 
6.01 
7.74 
ft23 
8.26 
8.00 

0.60 
0.21 

0.66 
0.481 

10.45i 
0.76 

10.00 
LOO 

11.86 
L47 


T 
8 
U 
18 
18 
21 
24 
17 
80 
82 
86 
88 
45 
48 
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Samuel  B.  Thatkr, 


nXITBD  STATS0  LvOATIONy 

Tk4  Hague,  August  19,  £891. 


THE  MONTI  DI  PIBTA  OR  PUBLIC  LOAN  OFFICE  OF  FLORENCE. 


[BifoHbj  OonsQl  C3rasby— Prom  Onmsnlal  Bslatlops  for  1878.] 

I  ]!»▼•  the  honor  to  nibmit  the  following  infoimation  regarding  one  of  the  moet 
^^:^nportant  and  interesting  institntioiiB  throaghont  all  Italy — ^though  I  have  confined 
^^Hie  details  of  this  report  to  my  own  district— the  Monti  di  PietJ^,  or  public  loan 


Tbe  original  inventor  and  principal  promoter  of  a  Goyemment  loan  institution  in 
Italy — from  whence  it  was  introduced  into  other  countries  of  Europe — ^was  Bemar- 
^^ino  da  Feltii,  a  celebrated  priest,  somewhere  about  the  end  of  fche  fifteenth  century. 
Xn  the  year  1488,  while  preaching  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  he  made  a  powerful 
Appeal  to  his  hearers  in  f^Yor  of  their  indigent  fellow-citizenSi  at  the  same  time  de- 
tblaiming  loudly  against  the  usury  practiced  by  the  Jews,  who  had  long  been  devour- 
:tii^  the  substance  of  the  poor  of  Florence,  and  counseled  them  to  establish  a  public 
^»wnbroking  institution — such  an  one  as  had  already  been  projected  some  eighteen 
before,  and  fbi  iddxii  the  rules  and  regulations  were  already  prepared.    Seyen 
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yean  later,  Canonioo  Mluco  Strozzi,  who  followed  up  the  ide*  of  Bemaidino, 

ceeded  in  procuring  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  firom  Florence,  as  well  as  the  pi 
ing  of  a  law  by  the  repablio,  establishing  a  public  loan  office  or  monti  di  pietiL 

The  new  institution  immediately  became  a  theme  of  agitation  among  the  sehools 
of  theology,  and  divided  them  into  jiarties.  Some  were  in  favor  of  gratuitous  loans, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  slightest  suspicion  of  usury;  others  contended  thatasmaU 
amount  of  interest  ought  to  be  exacted  to  pay  the  onrrent  ezpeosee  of  the  office. 
This  last  opinion  prevailed,  and  the  authority  of  the  Vatican  to  put  the  scheme  into 
execution  was  obtained.  Paul  11,  Sixtus  IV,  Innocent  Vm,  Julius  II,  and  Leo  X, 
one  after  the  other,  commended  the  institution  and  accorded  it  their  proteotion. 

The  principal  conditions  upon  which  the  institution  did  business  with  the  public 
were :  1st.  Tbe  loan  should  be  made  for  only  a  certain  term.  2d.  Those  who  asked 
money  should  deposit  goods  or  chattels  of  a  oorre^onding  value,  which  might  be 
sold  after  the  limit  had  expired.  Sd.  That  the  borrower  should  pay  a  small  fee  to  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  employ^  of  the  office,  rent  of  warehouses,  and  other  similar 
current  expenses. 

Usury  had  been  driven  firom  the  banking-houses  of  the  Christiana  by  ecdeeiasti- 
cal  censure,  but  it  had  found  means  to  intrench  itself  behind  the  counters  of  the 
Jews,  from  whence  it  was  in  time  dislodged  by  the  repeal  of  all  existing  laws  which 
had  so  long  favored  the  rapacity  of  the  money-lender^ 

The  first  establishment  was  set  to  work  upon  the  modest  sum  of  2,891  sondi  ($2,891 
silver),  which  sum  was  raised  by  gratuitous  loans,  donations,  and  deposits.  In  1S30 
its  capital  had,  by  means  of  continued  gifts  and  government  assistance,  already 
reached  the  respectable  figure  of  37,789  scudi  ($37,789  silver).  All  profits  over  and 
above  the  actual  expenses  of  the  enterprise  were  employed  in  various  ways.  At 
first  they  were  divided  among  the  pledgers,  provided  always  thai  they  preferred 
their  claims  within  a  certain  period.  The  surplus  was  distributed  among  the  poor 
through  the  agency  of  the  city  monks. 

From  its  foundation,  now  nearly  four  centuries,  through  all  the  changes  that  Flor- 
ence has  suffered  firom  tumults,  sieges,  anarchy,  revoluUons,  plagues,  and  foreign 
oppression,  change  of  dynasties,  and  general  min^  to  the  present  day,  this  truly  ben- 
eficial institution  has  never  yet  failed  to  respond  to  the  call  of  its  clients;  and  what 
is  more,  has  never  for  a  single  moment  lost  sight  of  the  first  great  principle  upon 
which  it  was  established — i.  e.,  to  aid,  and  not  to  enrich  itself  at  the  expense  of,  the 
suffering  poor. 

On  the  lat  of  January,  1876,  to  the  two  old-established  offices  (pre$H)  and  their 
dei>endenoies  was  added  a  large  new  central  establishment  (aaienda),  especially 
erected  for  the  reception,  placing,  and  sale  of  pledges.  The  internal  arrangement- 
of  this  building  are  most  complete.  The  mechanical  appliances  for  the  reoeption, 
storing,  and  removal  of  goods,  ventilation,  precautions  in  case  of  and  against  fire, 
clerks'  offices,  accommodations  even  for  a  crowding  public,  anetion  rooms,  etc.,  are 
all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  building  is  in  charge  of  two  persons  only,  who  are  the  stewards  to  the  admins 
istration.  These  stewards  are  held,  under  heavy  security,  responsible  to  the  estab- 
lishment for  the  number,  quality,  integrity,  and  safe  keeping  of  all  the  pledges 
received,  as  well  as  for  all  moneys  accruing  from  the  sale  of  unredeemed  pledges,  and 
from  the  interest  on  those  which  may  be  withdrawn.  These  two  stewards  hold  their 
places  for  a  term  (oondotta)  which  lasts  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  they  render 
account  to  the  administration.  Their  duties  alternate,  one  being  the  lender  for  a 
twelvemonth,  and  then  changing  places  with  his  colleague,  who  has  meanwhile 
been  doing  duty  as  receiver,  so  that  each  performs  the  same  task  during  an  entire 
term. 

The  first  year  is  called  the  pledging  year  (anno  delV  impegnatwra),  and  the  second 
the  liquidating  year  {anno  di  liquidazione),  because  the  pledges  can  not  be  again  re- 
newed on  the  same  ticket,  nor  at  th«  ««!&«  TVt^  of  appraisement.    During  his  second 
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yesr,  eyerj  object  nnredeemed  is  sold  by  aaotion,  so  that  on  December  31,  the  stew- 
srds  find  their  magazines  entirely  empty,  and  present  their  balance  sheet  for  ap- 
proYal.  The  exactitude  with  which  these  accounts  are  kept  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
admiration.  At  the  close  of  the  last  term,  their  cash  account  showed  a  deficiency  of 
34  francs  only  in  a  total  of  9,800,000  francs,  and  this,  too,  in  a  country  where  coun- 
terfeit paper  money  is  so  abundant  as  to  require  a  careful  inspection  of  cYcry  note 
received. 

On  feast  days  the  central  office  is  closed,  but  the  smaller  ones  are  kept  open  until 
midday,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  more  necessitous  class  of  poor. 

*  The  account  rendered  for  the  year  1876  gives  the  following: 


Deteila. 


PlsdMs 

Pre^ras  •ffeoto 

Other  pledgM.  siioh  m  dotbing,  honsehold  goods,  eto 
Avenge  nmnW  of  dftily  pledget  in  316  deji 


Yalae^ 


fi,  933, 568 
4,887,607 
1,045,040 


After  a  careful  examination  into  the  workings  of  the  Monti  di  Pietik,  one  can  not 
but  feel  convinced  that  the  institution,  besides  being  one  of  vast  public  utility,  has 
«ven  su]>erior  claims  for  consideration  as  an  institution  of  public  beneficence. '  It  is 
1>y  no  means  rare  to  find  among  its  clients  persons  of  high  social  position,  as  well  as 
merchants,  shopkeepers,  commercial  travelers,  employers,  and  foreigners,  seeking 
there  a  remedy  for  a  momentary  financial  embarrassment,  for  assistance  in  some 
commercial  enterprise,  or  to  make  good  a  sudden  loss.    Besides  its  usefulness  in  these 
cases,  its  beneficial  character  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  pledges  made 
by  the  indigent  poor  do  not,  even  when  they  are  allowed  to  remain  a  whole  year  in 
pledge,  pay  to  the  institution  the  expenses  of  their  administration;  whereas  in  most 
countries  are  to  be  found  the  ordinary  pawnshops,  where  alow  valuation  is  put  upon 
the  article  offered,  and  enormous  rates  of  interest  are  charged,  without  a  correspond- 
ing benefit  to  the  poor  persona  who  may  be  forced  to  place  themselves  in  the  hands 
of  nnsorupuloaa  uaiixeia. 

Sghuyubb  Crosby. 
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wellB  and  borings 192,193 

in  New  Sonth  Wales 7^-85 

^nstralia: 
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2.  VAGRANCY  AND  PUBLIC  CHARITIES  IN  FOREIGN  COUN- 
TRIES. 

Indexed  in  the  order  in  whioh  the  interrogatoriee  were  proponnded  in  the  Depart- 
ment  oircnlar,  viz : 

1,  Control  of  yagrants;  2,  Distribution  of  alms;  3,  Suppression  of  ragrancy; 
4i  Beformation  of  vagrants;  5,  Indiscriminate  charity;  6,  Best  charity  systems; 
7|  Pauper  marriages.  AH  important  reference  not  embraced  under  these  heads  are 
grouped  under  the  eighth  and  ninth  headings,  Miscellaneous  and  SocietieSy  etc. 

GOICTBOL  OF  YAGIUHTS. 
Eurofb:  Fige. 

Austria-Hungary 251,254 

Belgium 255-270 

(Belgium,  255,  261;  Antwerp,  266;  Ghent,  270.) 

Denmark 274 

France 275-290 

(Seine  Inferieure,  275;  Cannes,  279;    Lyons,  284;   Nantes,  285; 
Bheims,  288;  Roubaix,  290.) 

(3«rmany 291-345 

(Glermany,  291;  Aixla  Chapelle,  302;  Bavaria,  904;  Bremen,  308; 
Cologne,  310;  Crefeld,  311;  Dnsseldorf,  314;  Furth,  316;  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  319;  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  321;  Hamburg, 
332;  Munich,  336;  Plauen,  339;  Saxony,  341;  Sonnebcrg,  345.) 

Greece 848 

Holland 349 

Italy 352-365 

(Italy,  352,  357,  359;  Leghorn,  355;  Milan,  357;  Piedmont,  359; 
Sicily,  365.) 

Portugal  (Cape  Verde  Islands) 367 

Rossia  (Warsaw) 367 

Spain 368-373 

(Barcelona,  368;  Cadiz,  369;  Carthagcna,  372;  Malaga,  373.) 

Sweden  (Gothenberg) 376 

Switserland  (St  Gall  and  Zurich) 380,382 

Turkey 389 

United  Kingdom — 

Bngland 391-443 

(Bristol,  391;  Huddersfield,  420 ;  Leeds,  424 ;  Liverpool,  425 ;  New- 
castle upon  Tyne,  421;  Tuns  tall,  433.) 

Ireland 436,443 

Scotland 444,457 

Wales 461,466 

Gibraltar 468 

Amsbiga: 

Dominion  of  Canada 470-490 

(Amherstberg,  470;  Belleville,  470;  Bradford,  471;  Guelph,  472; 
Coaticook,  474 ;  Gasp6  Basin,  475 ;  Hamilton,  475 ;  Kingston,  476; 
Lindsay,  473;  Morrisburg,  479;  Nova  Scotia,  480;  Ottawa,  481; 
Port  Samia,  482;  Port  Stanley  and  St.  Thomas,  483;  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  483 ;  Quebec,  484;  St.Hyacinthe,486;  Sherbrooke, 
487;  Three  Rivers,  488;  Waubaushene  and  Orillia,  490.) 

Mexico 491-499 

(Mexico,  491;  Acapulco,  493;  Chihuahua,  494 ;  Gna3rmas,  495 ;  La 
Paz,  496;  Matamoraa,  4%\  ^o^^U%,497\  Piedras  Negras,  498; 
Tampico,  499.) 
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Central  Amerioa  (Honduras  and  Nioangaa) 499,600 

South  America: 

Bradl 501-608 

(Para^  501;  Pemambnoo,  502;  Rio  Qrande  do  Sul,  503.) 

Britiah  Guiana 513 

Colombia  (Colon  and  Panama) 514,515 

Dutch*  Guiana : 517 

Falkland  Islanda 518 

Peru 518 

Uruguay 521 

Venezuela  (La  Guayra  and  Maracaibo) 523 

West  Indies; 

Britiflh 525-630 

(Bahamas,  625;  Bermuda,  525;  Jamaica,  526;  St.  Christopher,  529; 
Trinidad,  530.) 

Dutch • 581 

French  (Guadeloupe) 631 

Santo  Domingo 532 

Spanish  West  Indies  (Cardenas  and  Sagua  la  Grande) 588, 534 


BritiBhAsia 535-^542 

(Aden,  635;  British  India,  535;  Bombay,  637;  Hongkong,  538.) 

China 642-544 

Japan 644 

Palestine 545 

Philippine  Islands 647 

Siam 649 

ArsiGi.: 

Egypt 561 

Morocco 554 

South  Africa 554 

Zanzibar 656 

Australasia  (New  Zealand  and  Victoria) 667,563 

HAWAiiAir  Islands 566 

AISTBIBUTION  OF  ALMS. 
EUROPBX 

Austria-Hungaiy • 252,254 

Belgium 265,262 

(Antwerp,  267;  Ghent,  270.) 

Denmark 272 

France 275,297 

(Siene  Inferieure,  275;  Cognac,  279;  Marseilles,  280-282;  Lyons, 
284;  Nantes,  285;  Bheims,  290;  Roubaix,  297.) 

Germany 802^846 

Aixla  Chapelle^  802;  Bavaria,  306;  Barmen,  308;  Cologne,  310; 
Crefeld,  311;  Dusseldorf,  314;  Furth,  316;  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden,  319;  GrandDuchy  of  Hesse,  321;  Hamburg,  332;  Munich, 
886;  Plausn,  889;  Pomerania,  340;  Saxony,  342;  Sonneberg, 
846.) 

Gieeoe 848 

Holland 849,351 

Italy 362,365 

(Italy,  352;  Florence,  353;  Leghorn,  365;  Milan,  358;  Piedmont, 
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lOPK— Continned.  *^    ,^ 

(Portagal  (Cape  Verde  Islands) 7T., 

Russia  (Warsaw) 

Bpaio 

(Barcelona,  d68;  Cadiz,  369;  Carthagena,  372;  Malaga,  373.) 

Sweden  (Gothenberg) 371 

SwitBorland  (St.  Gall  and  Zurich) 880, 

Turkey -• 

United  Kingdom: 

England 

(Bristol,  391;  Huddersfield,  421 ;  Leeds,  424;  Liverpool,  426;  New- 
castle upon  Tyne,432;  Tunstall,  433.) 

Ireland  (Belfast) Us 

Scotland  (Glasgow) iS8 

Wales  (Swansea) 

Gibraltar 468 

Amxsica: 

Dominion  of  Canada 470-480 

(Amberstburg,  470;  Bellville,  470;  Bradford,  471;  Guelpb,  472; 
Coati cook,  474;  Gaspd  Basin,  475;  Hamilton,  475;  Kingston,  477; 
Lindsay,  473;  Morrisburg,479;  Nova  Scotia,  480;  OtUwa,482; 
Port  Stanley  and  St.  Thomas,  483;  Prince  Edward  Island,  483; 
Quebec,  485;  St.  Hyacinthe,  486;  Sherbrooke,  487;  Three  RiyerSy 
489;  Waubaushene  and  Orillia,  490.) 
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(Para,  501;  Pemambuco,  502;  Bio  Grande  do  Sol;  503.) 

British  Guiana 618 

Colombia  (Colon  and  Panama) 614,515 

Dutch  Guiana 517 

Falkland  Ishmds 618 

Peru 61 

Uruguay 621.^_ 

Venezuela  (La  Guayra  and  Maracaibo) 

West  Indies : 

British  West  Indies 

(Bahamas,  525 ;  Bermuda,  526 ;  Jamaica,  527 ;  St.  Christopher,  629; 
Trinidad,  530) 

Dutch  West  Indies 6Sl 

French  West  Indies  (Guadeloupe) 531       i 

Santo  Domingo 633 

Spanish  West  Indies : 

(Cardenas,  533;  Sagua  la  Grande,  534.)  ' 

Asia: 

British  Asia 6^-638* 

(Aden,  535;  India,  535;  Bombay,  536;  Hongkong,  538.) 

^Vin^o  and  Shanghai) 642,543 

- 544 
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AnucA:  ^•t* 

Egypt 653 

Morocco 564 

South  Airioa 566 

Zanzibar 656 

AuaTRAT.AaiA  (New  Zealand  and  Victoria) 667,563 

Hawaiian  Iblanos 666 

8UPPBB8SI0N  OF  YAGIUHCT. 

Ettbofb: 

Anstria-Hnngary %2 

Belglim 267-271 

(Belgium,  257,262;  Antwerp,  269;  Ghent,  271.) 

Denmark 274 

Prance 277-290 

(Seine  Infbrieare,  277;  Cognac,  279;  Marseilles,  283;  Nantes,  288; 
Rheims,  289;  Roabaiz,  290.) 

Gennany 302-349 

(Aix  la  Chapelle,  302;  Baden,  302;  Bavaria,  306;  Cologne,  310; 
Dnsseldorf,  314;  Furth,  317;  Grand  Dnchy  of  Baden,  330; 
Grand  Dnchy  of  Hesse,  326 ;  Hamburg,  333 ;  Plauen,  339 ;  Sonne  - 
berg,  349.) 

Greece 349 

Holland 360,351 

Italy 352-366 

(Italy,  362;  Florence,  354;  Leghorn,  355;  Milan,  358;  Piedmont, 
361;  Sicily,  366.) 

Portugal  (Cape  Verde  Islands) '.         367 

Bussia  (Warsaw) 367 

Spain 369-374 

(Cadiz,  309;  Carthagena,  372;  Malaga,  374.) 

Switzerland 380-383 

(St.  GaU,  380;  Zurich,  383.) 

Turkey 389 

United  Kingdom : 

England... 391-434 

(Bristol,  391;  Huddersfleld,  421;  Leeds,  424;  Liverpool,  430;  New- 
castle upon  Tyne,  432;  Tunstall,  434.) 

Ireland 439,443 

Scotland 446,448 

Wales 463,468 

Gibraltar 469 

AmBBiOA: 

Dominion  of  Canada 470-490 

(Amherstburg,  470;  Belleyille,  470;  Bradford,  471;  Ouelph,  473; 
Hamilton,  475;  Kingston,  476;  Lindsay,  473;  Morrisborg,  479; 
Kora  Scotia,  480;  Ottawa,  481;  Fort  Samia,  482;  Port  Stanley 
and  St.  Thomas,  483;  Prince  Edward  Island,  483;  Quebec,  484; 
St.  Hy acinthe,  486 ;  Sherbrooke,  487 ;  Three  Rivers,  488 ;  Waubau- 
shene^  490.) 

Mexico 491-499 

(Mexico,  491;  Acapulco,  493;  Chihuahua,  494;  Guaymas,  496;  La 
Pas,  496;  Matamoras,  497;  Nogales,  497;  Piedras  Negras,  498; 
Tampico,  499.) 
Central  America  (Honduras  and  Nicaragua) 499,600 
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DA— Continued. 

/nth  Amerioa:  "^H^ 

BrazU 501-^03 

(Para,  501;  Pemambnoo,  602;  Rio  Grande  do  Snl,  503.) 

Britiflh  Gniana 618 

Colombia  (Colon  and  Panama) 514,516 

DntebOniana 517 

Pern 619 

Venezuela  (La  Gnayra  and  Maracaibo) 523 

Westlndiea: 

BritiBh  West  Indies 525-680 

(Bahamas,  525;  Bermuda,  526;  Jamaica,  527;  St.  Cbristopher,  529; 
Trinidad,  580.) 

Dutch  West  Indies 531 

French  West  Indies  (Guadeloupe) 581 

Spanish  West  Indies  (Cardenas  and  Sagua  la  Grande) 633,534 


British  Asia 635,588 

(India,  585;  Bombay,  537;  Hongkong,  538.) 

China 548 

Japan 544 

Palestine 646 

Philippine  Islands 648 

Africa: 

Egypt 553 

Morocco 554 

South  Africa 565 

Zanzibar 556 

Australasia  (New  Zealand  and  Victoria) 558,563 

Hawaiian  ISLAHDB 565 

UrOBHAnON  OF  TAQBAHTS. 

Eubopb; 

Austria-Hungary 252 

Belgium 256-271 

(Belgium,  256,  264;  Antwerp,  268;  Ghent,  271.) 

Denmark 273 

France 277-290 

(Siene  Inferieure,  277;  Bheims,  289;  Boubaix,  290.) 
Germany 293-340 

(Germany,  293;  Aiz  la  Chapelie,  802;  Bavaria,  807;  Bremen,  309; 
Cologne,  810;  Dusseldorf,  814;  Furth,  817;  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden,  320;  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  827;  Hamburg,  336;  Mu- 
nich, 888;  Plauen,  840;  Pomerania,  340.) 

Greece 849        . 

Holland 360,351 

Italy 352-366        f 

(Italy,  852;  Leghorn,  855;  Piedmont,  861;  Sicily,  866.) 

Portugal  (Cape  Verde  Islands) 867 

Russia  (Warsaw) 867   *  f 

Spain  (Cadiz  and  Malaga) 369,874     ; 

Sweden  (Gothenberg) 377    -^ 

Switzerland  (St.  Gall  and  Zurich) 380,884    [ 

Turkey 889  . 
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EuROPS — Continaed. 

United  Kingdom:  ^HS^ 

England 891-434 

(Bristol,  391;  Haddenfield,  421 ;  Leeds,  426;  Liyeipool,  430;  New- 
castle npon  Tyne,  432;  Tnnstall,  434.) 

Ireland  (Belfast) 443 

Scotland  (Glasgow) 469 

Wales 468 

Axkrica: 

Dominion  of  Canada 474-490 

(Coaticook,  474;  Gasp^  Basin,  476;  Hamilton,  476;  Kingston,  476; 
Lindsay,  473;  NoTa  Scotia,  480;  Ottawa,  481;  Port  Samia,482; 
Port  Stanley  and  St.  Thomas,  483;  Prince  Edward  Island,  483; 
St.  Hyacinths,  486;  Sherbrooke,  487;  Three  Rivers,  489;  Waa- 
baushene  and  Orillia,  490.) 

Mexico 491-498 

(Mezioo,  491;  Acapnloo,  493;  Chihuahua,  494;  Nogales,  497; 
Piedras  Negras,  498.) 

Central  America  (Honduras) 499 

South  America: 

Braril .; 601-605 

(Para,  601;  Pemambuco,  602;  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  606.) 

British  Guiana ^ 613 

Colombia  (Panama) 616 

Dutch  Guiana 617 

Peru 620 

Uruguay 621 

Yenesuela 624 

West  Indies: 

British  West  Indies 625-630 

(Bahamas,  625 ;  Bermuda,  626;  Jamaica,  628;  St.  Christopher,  629; 
Trinidad,  530.) 

French  West  Indies  (Gaudeloupe) 631 

Spanish  West  Indies  (Cardenas  and  Sagua  la  Grande) 633, 534 

Asia: 

British  Asia 636^639 

(India,  636;  Bombay,  537;  Hongkong,  539). 

China 642 

Japan 644 

Palestine 645 

Philippine  Islands 648 

Africa: 

Morocco^..... 654 

South  Africa 655 

AuBTSALASiA  (New  Zealand  and  Victoria) 668,564 

UrDLSCBIHIKATE  GHABITT. 

Europb: 

Austria-Hungary 263 

Belgium 256,272 

France 279,289 

Germany 302-338 

(Aix  la  Chapelle,  302 ;  Bremen,  309;  Cologne,  310;  Dusseldorf,  316; 
Furth,  318 ;  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  320;  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse^ 
831 ;  Munich,  338.) 
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Europe— Continued.  P»«^ 

Italy 353-366 

(Italy,  353;  Leghorn,  355;  Milan,  358;  Piedmont,  364 ;  Sicily,  3G6.) 

Portugal  (Cape  Verde  Islands) 367 

Spain .-.  869,376 

Sweden  (Gtothenborg) 379 

Switzerland  (St.  Gall  and  Zurich) 381,385 

Tnxkey - 389 

United  Kingdom — 

England 391-434 

(Bristol,  391;  Hndder8field,422;  Leeds,  425;  LiTerpool,430;  New- 
castle upon  Tyne,  432;  Tunstall,  434.) 

Ireland  (Belfast) 444 

Scotland 446,449 

Gibraltar 469 

America: 

Dominion  of  Canada 471-490 

(Bradford,  471;  Coaticook,  474 ;  Guelph,  472;  Ckhsp^  Basin,  475; 
Hamilton,  476;  Kingston,  478;  Lindsay,  473;  Nora  Scotia,  480; 
Ottawa,  481;  Port  Stanley  and  St.  Thomas,  483;  St.  Hyadnthey 
486;  Sherbrooke,  487;  Three  Rivers,  489;  Waahanohene  and  Oril- 
Ha,  490). 

Mexico 491-497 

(Mexico,  491;  Acapnlco,  493;  Chihuahua,  494;  Matamoras,  497; 
Nogales,  497.) 

Central  America  (Honduras) 498 

South  America — 

Brazil  (Para  and  Pemambuco) 501,502 

Colombia 514,516 

Falkland  Islands 518 

Peru 620 

Uruguay 521 

Venezuela 624 

West  Indies- 
British  West  Indies 625-680 

(Bahamas,  525;  Bermuda,  526;  Jamaica,  523;  St.  Christopher,  529; 
Trinidad,  530). 

French  West  Indies  (Guadaloupe) 631 

Spanish  West  Indies 634 

Asia: 

British  Asia 686-639 

(India,  536;  Bombay,  537;  Hongkong,  539). 

Palestine 646 

Philippine  Islands 648 

Africa: 

Egypt 668 

Morocco 664 

South  Afifica 665 

Australasia  (New  Zealand  Mid  Victoria) 662,666 

BS8T  CHARITY  SYSTEM. 

Europb: 

Austria-Hungary 263 

Belgium 256^272 

Erance 278-290 

(Seine-Inf6rieuxe,  27%*,  Oogivoii^,  Tn^^Y^^om^  2S4\  Boubaix,  290.) 
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£UROPE — Continued.  P»fi«- 

Germany 290-338 

(Frankfort,  290;  Bremen,  301;  Cologne,  311;  Crefeld,313;  Dnssel- 
dorf,  315;  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  331;  Plauen,  338.) 

Italy 353-366 

(Italy,  353;  Leghorn,  355;  Milan,  359;  Piedmont,  364 ;  Sicily,  366.) 

Portugal  (Cape  Verde  Islands) 367 

Spain  (Cadiz  and  Malaga) 369,375 

Sweden  (Gothenburg) 377 

Switzerland  (St.  Gall  and  Zurich) 381,389 

United  Kingdom — 

England 392-432 

(Bristol,  392;  Huddersfield,  422 ;  Leeds,  425;  Liverpool,  431;  New 
castle  upon  Tyne,  432.) 

Ireland  (Belfast) 444 

Scotland 444,460 

AlOERICA : 

Dominion  of  Canada 474 

(Coaticook,474;  Gaspd  Basin,  475 ;  Hamilton,  476;  Kingston,  478; 

Lindsay,  473;  Nova  Scotia,  480;  Ottawa,  481;  Port  Stanley  and 

St.  Thomas,  483;  Prince  Edward  Island,  484;  Quebec,  486;  St. 

Hyacinthe,  486;  Sherbrooke,  487;  Three  Rivers,  489;  Waubau- 

shene,  490.) 
Mexico 491,494,497,498 

Central  America  (Honduras  and  Nicaragua) 5(X) 

South  America — 

Brazil 502 

British  Guiana 514 

Colombia 511.516 

Dutch  Guiana 517 

Peru 520 

Uruguay 521 

Venezuela 524 

West  Indies — 

British  West  Indies 526,528,529 

Spanish  West  Indies : 534 

Asia.: 

British  Asia  (Bombay  and  Hongkong) 537,539 

Palestine 545 

Africa  : 

Egypt 553 

Morocco 554 

South  Africa 565 

Australasia  (New  Zealand) 562 

PAUPEB  HABBUGES. 

Europe: 

Austria-Hungary 253,254 

Belgium 257,265,270,272 

France 278-289 

(Seine-Inf^rieure,  278;  Cognao,  279;  Lyons,  284;  Nantes,  288; 
Rheims,  289.) 

(Germany 807-340 

(Bavaria,  807;  Bremen,  310;  Cologne,  311;  Crefeld,  313;  Furth, 
318;  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  321;  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  331; 
Munich,  339;  Plauen,  340.) 

S54A 25 
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Europe — Contiuued.  :^»««- 

Greece , 349 

Holland 35C::^,351 

Italy 35^^-366 

(Italy,  353;  Florence,  353;  Leghorn,  355;  Milan,  359;  Piedmont, 
364;  Sicily,  366.) 

Portugal  (Cape  Verde  Islands) ^ 

Spain  (Cadiz  and  Malaga) 37(^^,375 

Sweden  (Gothenburg) 3T7 

Switzerland  (St.  Gall  and  Zurich) 381 ^j^^ 

Turkey 390 

United  Kingdom — 

England 3C2,  422, 425, 431— ^,  *32 

Ireland 443^^,^ 

Scotland ^^ 

Gibraltar ^ 

America  :  

Dominion  of  Canada 470^dIX-490 

Amherstberg,  470;  Coaticook,  474;  Gnelph,472;  Gaspe  Basin,  475; 
Kingston,  478 ;  Lindsay,  473 ;  Morrisburg,  479 ;  Nova  Scotia,  481 ; 
Ottawa,  482;  Port  Samia,  482;  Port  Stanley  and  St.  Thomas,  483; 
Prince  Edward  Island,  484;  St.  Hyacinth,  487;  Sherbrooke^  487; 
Three  Rivers,  489;  Waubashene  and  Orillia,  490. 

Mexico 492, 493, 495, 49T^r"^,  498 

Central  America 500 

South  America 502S=^^506 

British  Guiana 514 

Colombia 51^ ^4»516 

Dutch  Guiana 518 

Peru 520 

Uruguay 522 

Venezuela 524 

West  Indies : 

British  West  Indies  (Jamaica,  St.  Christopher,  and  Trinidad)... 528, 52ff-'^S9, 530 

French  West  Indies  (Guadeloupe) 532 

Santo  Domingo 533 

Spanish  West  Indies 53^^:^33,534 

Asia: 

British  Asia 536,53^-^^7,539 

China 54^^*3,544 

Palestine 546 

Philippine  Islands 548 

Africa  : 

Egypt ^3 

Morocco ^4 

South  Africa 555 

Australasia  (New  Zealand  and  Victoria) 5^^^'f  ^ 

Hawaiian  Islands ^ 

HISCKLLAXKOUS. 

Anti-begging  societies  in  Germany 2^^  h  224 

Arrests  and  convictions  for  begging  and  vagrai\cy 302, 327, 82^*^;  ^ 

Asylums  for  mendicants 2^^f  ^ 

Briatol  poor,  report  on  the  condition  of ^ 

charity  in ^' 
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harity  orgaoization  of  Hutldersfield 423 

in  Bristol 416,392 

recliesin  France 276 

mnkards,  reform  of,  in  Switzerland 379 

mployment  bureaus  in  Switzerland 387 

ospitals  for  indigent,  sick,  and  infirm 287 

al>oT  colonies  and  establishments : 

In  Belgium 266,268 

Denmark 273 

Germany 293,315,328 

Italy 363 

a^ws  relating  to  vagrancy : 

Austrian 251 

Belgian 257 

Brazilian 506 

Egyptian 551 

German 314,334 

Poor  laws  of  Germany 567 

Hawaiian 565 

Hongkong 539 

Italian  (Monte  di  Pieta) 617 

Mexican 492 

Netherlands,  charities  of 

^formation  of  released  convicts 354, 363. 560 

tefonn  and  charity  schools  in  lielgium 262, 271 

:elief  difficulties  in  Switzerland 386 

traveling  books  in  Switzerland 388 

alvation  Army  (reformation  of  released  convicts) 476, 477, 478,  555, 560 

OCIETIES  AHB    OBGANIZATIONS  FOB   THE   SYSTEMATIC   DISTRIBUTION    OF   ALMS    AXD 

THE  BEFOBM  OF  TAGRANTS  AND  LIBERATED  CONVICTS. 

trazil: 

House  of  Mercy 502,503 

Mendicant  Asylum  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 507 

Jhina: 

Beggar  chiefs  for  the  collection  of  charities 521 

/olombia : 

Bolivar  Asylum  of  Panama 516 

Denmark: 

Institute  for  helpless  and  deserted  girls 275 

!)ominion  of  Canada : 

Salvation  Army,  labors  of  in 470, 477, 478 

France: 

Assistance  par  le  Travail 282 

Asylum  for  Mendicants  in  Lyons 284 

Bureau  de  Bienfaisance,  and  the  Grand  and  Petite  Misericorde  of  Mar- 
seilles    280 

Hospitals  for  the  indigent  and  infirm 287 

Medical  assistance  to  the  indigent 286 

6euvre  Charitable  de  St.  Francis  Rejis  de  Marseille 283 

Society  de  Charity  Matemelle 282 

xermany : 

Association  for  the  assistance  of  wanderers 305 

City  adminiBtration  of  the  poor 312 

Colony  for  destitute  people  in  Bavaria 306 
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Germany — Continued.  i^'^it*- 

General  Union  of  Darmstadt 324 

Hamburg  system 332 

Hesse  system 322 

Labor  colonies  in  Germany 293,328,344,347 

Society  for  the  suppression  of  vagabondage  and  labor  colonies  in  Pom- 

erania 340 

Holland,  charities  of 607 

Italy: 

Agricultural  institute  for  reformation  of  vagabond  youth  and  the  care  of 

abandoned  children  363 

La  Cougregazione  di  Carita  of  Milan 358 

Monte  di  Pieta  of  Florence 617 

Sisters  of  Charity  in  Sicily 366 

New  Zealand: 

New  Zealand  system  of  village  settlements 658 

Prison  brigade  Home 562 

Switzerland : 

Swiss  charity  and  vagrancy  systems 378, 382, 384 

United  Kingdom : 
England : 

Bristol  system 390 

Central  relief  and  charitable  organization  of  Liverpool 427 

Charity  organizations  of  Huddersfield 421,  423 

Old  age  pensions  in  England 464 

Ireland : 

Industrial  schools 441 

Scotland : 

Ayrshire  mendicant  society 453 

Glasgow  charitable  organization 459 

Uruguay : 

Charity  societies  of  Montevideo 521 
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